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SPECIAL FEATURES AND NOTICES. 



NOTE FROM THE LESSON COMMITTEE. 

NoTB. In response to requests from editors and publishers, verses are selected for 
printing when the lesson exceeds a dozen. But the Committee requests that in all cases 
the entire passage, as indicated, shall be treated as the lesson, whether or not it is printed 
in full. It is expected that the related and parallel passages named will be considered by 
writers of Lesson Helps in connection with their treatment of the lesson texts. 
For the International Sunday School Lesson Committee : — 

Rev. John Potts, D. D., Chairman, Victoria Collie, Toronto, Can. 
Rev. A. E. Dunning, D. D., Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
« 

THE COMBINED TEXT. 

The lesson text is taken by permission from Holman*s Linear Parallel Teacher'' s Bible ^ 
which presents in a single line and in large, clear type the texts of the Authorized and 
Revised Versions, where said texts are alike. Where they are unlike in any respect, the 
difference is shown by double lines in smaller type, the upper one being the Authorized 
Version, and the lower the Revised Version. Thus the variations between the versions are 
shown at a glance. This most helpful Bible is combined with the usual helps, and is copy- 
rightedy and the parallel arrangement must not be copied without special permission. 

LESSON SECTIONS. 

The general plan suggested by the Lesson Committee has been used in this series of 
Notes on the Lessons for several years; but still greater emphasis is laid upon it in the 
present volume. Every effort has been made to trace the development of the history, and 
impress the chief epochs, or distinct steps of progress in such a way that they will be real- 
ized and remembered, and the whole history become one connected whole. Each lesson is 
shown in its connection with what goes before the event or period that follows. 

PLAN OF THE LESSON. 

A plan of each lesson is given so as to show at a glance the progress of the thought, 
its connection and place in the historical development, and to make it easier for the 
teacher to modify or change the plan to meet his own needs, and accord with his own 
way of thinking. 

CONCENTRATION OF HELPS. 

All the helps that can be brought to bear within the possible limits of a book of this 
kind are concentrated upon each lesson, — the resources of one of the largest private theo- 
logical libraries, supt)lemented by frequent inquiries at the libraries of several theological 
seminaries, and other libraries, with a carefully kept card catalogue of the annual output 
of books bearing upon the subjects studied. Harmonies, Charts, Pictures, Library Refer- 
ences, Lesson Plans, are all made to aid in a full knowledge of the lesson and its adaptation 
to teaching. 

FOR ALL GRADES. 

This book is for the teachers of. all grades in the Sunday-school, from the student's 
adult classes to the 'smallest primary. Its purpose is to furnish the knowledge and the 
practical applications which must underlie all good teaching, even of the youngest classes. 
It is the basis of correct interpretation, of knowledge of the facts, of statement of principles, 
of legitimate inferences, on which the teacher may securely stand apd adapt his instruction 
to the particular grade he is teaching. 

ASSISTANTS. 

Thanks are due and most cordially given to those who have kindly rendered great and 
valuable assistance in the preparation of this volume, each in his or her own best way, and 
to whom no little of the value of this book must be attributed. 
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OLD TESTAMENT CHRONOLOGY. 

PROM THE EXODUS TO SAMUEL. 
NOTE. The exact chronology is very uncertain during this whole period. There is a wide difference 
of opinion among scholars, and the latest Bible Dictionaries are unwilling to even famish oonjectural dates 
for most of the events. It seems, therefore, more helpful to the practical study of this period to give the 
dates in the margins of our Bibles, with the understanding that they are not authoritative, out give the gen- 
eral order and arrangement of events, and are as good as any that can be obtained. 



Pbrsons. 


Events. 


Date b. c. 


Place. 


Abraham. 


Founder of Israbui 
Called of God 


nsH Nation. 
19a z. 


Ur of the Chaldees, emigrated 
to Palestine. 




Isaac. 
Jacob. 


Family Line. 


Dwelt in Palestine as chiefs of 
a clan. 




Joseph and his 
brethren. 
Moses. 


Egyptian Experience. 
Bondsmen •■ -■>'-r-,-,,--,rt ----- itq6-i^oi. 


Slaves in Egypt — in contact 

with ovilization. 

Learning to trust and obey 

God. 


fixodus 


April, 1491. 




Moses. 
Aaron. 
Joshua. 
Caleb. 


Training in the V 


Tildbrness. 

149 1, May. 

1491, May. 

i49i,July. 

1490, March. 

1490, April, May. 

149X-1451; 

1452, April. 

1452, Apnl. 
1452, Summer. 
1452, September. 
1452, Autumn. 
145 1, February. 


East of Gulf of Suez, the 

western branch of Red Sea. 

Sinai, a high mountain in 

Arabia. 

Wilderness of Arabia between 

the two branches of the Red 

Sea. 

Kadesh. 

Meribah. 

Mt. Hor. 

The Arabah. 

Moab. 

Mt. Nebo or Hsgah. 


The tnllkr of fire 


The Ten Commandments given. . 
The golden calf 


The ceremonial law given 

Nadab and Abihu 


The wanderings in the wilderness 






The fierv seroents 




Death of Moses " 




Joshua. 
Caleb. 


The Conqu 
Passino' over Tordan .TT.----..Tr 


ttST. 

145 1, April. 
1451. 
1451- 

1451, Early Summer. 

1451-1443. 

1427. 

1427. 


At the fords opposite Jericho. 


The fall of Jericho 


Defeat at Ai 


Vicinity of Ai. 

Near Shechem. 

Throughout Palestine. 

Shechem. 

Timnath Serah 


Reading of the law at Ebal and 
Gerizim 




The death of Joshua 


The Rulh of the Judges. | 


Judges. Events. 


Years. 




Date 
B. c. 


Place. 


Rest. 


10 






Palestine. 


The oppression of Chushan-Rishathaim, 
from Mesopotamia, during the last years 
of Joshua. 


8 






1427 
















1 Othnul, son-in-law of Caleb. 
Rest. 


40 




'387 


Othniel lived near 
Hebron. 


Oppression by the Moabites. 


18 


1 1 1 






1 1 1 


» Ehud. Rest. 

3 Shamgar, who in these years by irregular acts, 

like those of Samson, saved the people from 

the Philistines. 


80 




,289 


Ehud in the region of 

Jericho. 
Shamgar in the south- 
west. 


with 900 chariots of iron. 


20 


ffl 






4 ^«r«A, with Deborah. 

Rest. 


40 




1229 


Kadesh of Naphtali in the 
north; west of Lake Merom. 


Oppression by Midianites. 


7 


t±± 






5 Gideon. 

Ruth. Rest. 


40 




ii8a 


Moreh in the plain of Jez- 

reel, southern part of 

Galilee. 


6 AbimeUch. 


3 






Shechem. 


7 Tola, Rest. 


23 




1 156 


Mount Ephraim. 


8 Jair. Rest. 


22 




1134 


Gilead, east of Jordan. 


East Israel. 
Oppression of Amorites. 


18 


T"^i 




w 


West Israel. 
12 Eli. 
Shiloh. 






^ 


J. 


9 Jephihah, Gilead. Rest. 


6 




10 Ibzan. Bethlehem. Rest. 


7 




So. West Israel. 
13 Samson. 




10 


^~ 


14 Samuel. 
Partial Rest. 


11 El&n, 7 


:ebuion. icest. 
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THE BOOK OF ACTS. 

I. The title is not The Acts in the Greek, but Acts op the Apostles. It 
relates some acts of some of the apostles, but more especially those of Peter and Paul. It 
might also be called, in truth, The Acts of the Holy Spirit, working through the 
apostles. 

II. The author was Luke, the author of the Gospel according to Luke, the good physician 
who traveled as the companion of St. Paul on several of his journeys, and rehiained with 
faim in Rome till the close of his first imprisonment. Zahn says that Dr. Hobart, in his 
Medical Language of St, Luke^ " has proved for every one for whom anything can be 
proved, that the author of the Lukan work (Luke's Gospel, and the Acts) is a Greek physi- 
cian acquainted with the technical terms of the medical art.*' He was born, according to 
Eusebius, at Antioch, educated in Greek literature and medicine; a physician, ** reporter, 
editor, and literary man.** Tradition adds that he was also a painter. 

III. The Date of Writing. Not far from a. d. 63, for the narrative breaks off 
abruptly at the end of PauPs two years* residence at Rome (his first imprisonment). Why 
is this? Evidently, because there is no more to tell at the time. The writer continues his 
history up to the date of his writing, and stops there. If he had been writing after the 
death of Paul, he would certainly have told us of the circumstances of his death. There is 
no rational explanation of this abrupt ending, except that the book was written about the 
time when the story closes. This was certainly about A. D. 63. — Workington Gladden^ 
£>, D. 

IV. The place of writing may have been Rome, according to the common view 
since Jerome, but it is uncertain. 

V. The language was Greek, "not the literary Greek familiar to classical scholars, 
but the speech of common life in and about the eastern Mediterranean.** — J, Vernon 
Bartletty M, A, in The Apostolic Age, 

VI. Publication. "There was no printing-press, but books were quickly and inex- 
pensively made. Every publisher kept a large number of slaves, who were trained pen- 
men, and to these the work, which was to be published, was dictated. As one read, hun- 
dreds wrote, and when the reader had finished there were so many hundreds of copies 
ready to be put on the market. The book trade throughout the empire was large and 
important. There were many publishing houses, bookstores, and public libraries in the 
cities. Books were not so large as books now are, but many volumes were to be had at 
prices ranging from ten cents to one dollar, according to size and binding.** — Prof, Oliver 
J, Thatcher, 

VII. The Acts as History. Professor Moulton, in his Modem Reader^s Bible^ says 
that while the Acts ** has left different impressions on different readers in reference to its 
unity and arrangement, to me it appears a singularly clear work of history, viewed in the 
light of the commission given to the apostles by their Master in the opening section,** as 
can be seen in the analysis given below. He makes a statement of his principles, which 
is equally correct when applied to the best teaching in the ordinary Sunday-school class, — 
-** I have made a point of excluding questions of historic controversy, in the belief that how- 
ever important in their own sphere, historic discussions, unless in the simplest form, tend 
to detract from literary presentation.** 

Canon Farrar, in his Messages of the Books ^ says, " We are happily able to declare with- 
out any qualification that St. Luke, in every instance where we can absolutely test his 
assertions, triumphantly establishes his claim to be regarded as a conscientious and accurate 
historian.** " He can be tested in numerous points of minute allusion,** such as the 
undesigned coincidences between the Acts and the Epistles, such as are referred to in 
Paley*s Horce /'tfWjW, " which now could be greatly enlarged,** and yet St. Luke not 
only agrees with the indications given by the apostle in an immense number of particulars, 
but can be proved to do so even when there might seem, at first sight, to be obvious 
•contradiction. 

" But further than this St. Luke touches on many points of secular history and geog- 
raphy and archaeology and biography. We can test him again and again from the most 
unsuspected sources . . . and in each instance his sketch, incidental as it is, has been con- 
-firmed by all that we can learn from non-Christian sources.** ** His correctness, though 
challenged, has been absolutely established.'* — Farrar, 

** With such independent work as Ramsay and Blass have done, the one going, more 
or less of a skeptic, to study archaeologically the lands of PauPs travels, and coming away 
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RECENT LITERATURE ON THE ACTS. 



convinced that the critic and not the book was wrong; the other approaching the textual 
study of the b^ok as a pure philologian, and coming through this study into a full accept- 
ance of its integrity and its historical worth, — with such results as these, the problem of the 
book has largely disappeared." — Professor Jacobus* in Problems in New Testament 
Criticism^ igoo, 

VIII. The sources of the history are naturally Paul himself; Luke's own experience 
and observation, with such notes as he took from time to time, persons with whom he came 
in contact, as John Mark, and Barnabas; and any records that may have been made at 
the time of fhe events. 

IX. The extent of the history reaches about thirty years, or one generation, as 
the Gospel history extends over thirty-three years, the previous generation. 

X. Characteristics. The Acts is the story of the origin and development of the 
Christian church. It is impossible to understand what power could have produced the 
effects known to have been accomplished then and continued to this day, which ** turned 
the world upside down and laid the foundations of modern religion and civilization,'* unless 
the account in the Acts be true, and back of all, and the source of all were a risen, living, 
glorified Saviour, and the Holy Spirit of God. As the Gospels record what Jesus began 
to do and teach, so the Acts records what he continued to do and teach. This was done 
through the Holy Spirit, "who," says Dr. Pierson, *'is to be to the disciple and to the 
church all that Christ would have been had he tarried among us, and been the personal 
companion and counselor of each and all. Whatever appears in the Gospel narratives in. 
the form of precept or teaching reappears in the Acts in the form of practice or example. 

SOME RECENT LITERATURE ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 

No book of the New Testament has received more attention from critical students dur- 
ing the last few years than has the book of the Acts; and quite a large number of books- 
have been published. The Acts has presented a larger opportunity than any other portion 
of the New Testament for the application of . those methods of the higher criticism which 
have been applied especially to the earlier books of the Old Testament. Several books are 
named which are more for those who have time and knowledge for investigation than for 
the ordinary Sunday-school teacher; and in many of these further and fuller lists of books- 
are given, including not a few in German which have not yet been translated. 

Prof. R. J. Knowling's Acts of the Apostles, 1900, vol. II. of the Expositor's Greek Tes^ 
tament series. It is bound with Romans and First Corinthians ($7.50, Dodd & Mead). 
The text is Greek. The notes are full. There are many references to the modern litera- 
ture of the Subject. Professor Ramsay places it first of all. 

Professor McGiffert's History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age is a notable addition 
to the critical literature of early church history. It denies the Lukan authorship of the 
Acts, and sees a great number of mistakes and errors in the history, made so chiefly by the 
learned professor's point of view, and needless logical inferences. At the same time some- 
points are brought out with great vividness, which throw a distinctly clearer light on the 
history (2d edition, 1900; $2.50, Scribners). 

Rev. Frederic Rendall, M. A., Assistant Master of Harrow School, has sent forth The- 
Acts of the Apostles in Greek and English, It is divided into two parts: one with the 
Greek text, and comments; the other with a translation of his own, with comments. "It 
contains many noteworthy and interesting suggestions " (1897; $2.25, Macmillan). 

In the Ten Epochs of Church History, the volume on The Apostolic Age is by James- 
Vernon Bartlet, M. A., Lecturer in church history in Mansfield College, Oxford. It is a 
suggestive and helpful volume in ** a series of popular monographs " (1899; $2.00, 
Scribners). 

The Footprints of the Apostles as traced by St. Luke in the Acts, by H. M. Luckock, 
D.D., Dean of Litchfield, had its origin in a series of addresses. It is from the Church of 
England standpoint, and seeks with due learning and usual accuracy to aid the spiritual 
and practical life of the people (1897; 2 vols., $3.50, Longmans). 

Christianity in the Apostolic Age, by Prof. George T. Purves, Professor in Princeton 
Theological Seminary, compares well with the other volumes of The Historical Series for 
Bible Students (1900; $1.25, Scribners). 

Weizsacker*s The Apostolic Age in the Christian Church is able, learned, touching 
many interesting questions. It is from the standpoint that regards the miraculous birth of 
Christ and his bodily resurrection as doctrinal developments and not facts, and the Acts, 
in many places unhistorical (1894; 2 vols.). 
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Dr. Joseph Knabenbaur's Commentarius in Actus Apostolorum^ 1899, is from the Romish 
point of view. 

Professor Wendt*s Eighth Edition of Meyer* s Kommentar^ 1899, has not yet been 
translated into English. 

Lightfoot*s Dissertations on the Apostolic Age discusses certain questions in a most 
scholarly manner (1892; $3.50, Pott & Co.). 

Prof. Oliver J. Thatcher's (Chicago) Sketch of the History of the Apostolic Church 
($1.25, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) gives a clear, well-written, general, connected view, 
with distinct outlines of the eras of development of the early church. Prof. J. M. Stifler*s 
(Crozer) Introduction to the Acts ($1.25, Revell Co.) is another capital book, with the 
same general characteristics as the above. Both supply admirable analyses. 

Professor 'Moulton's St. Luke and St. Faul^ in the Modern Reader* s Bible series, is 
capital from the literary standpoint (1898; 50 cts., Macmillan). 

Dr. A. T. Pierson*s Acts of the Holy Spirit {j^ cts., Revell Co.) is a very suggestive 
examination of the work of the Holy Spirit as revealed in the Acts. 

H. C. Vedder*s Dawn of Christianity ($1.00, Baptist Pub. Co.) is written from the 
Baptist standpoint as one of the Christian Culture courses, to interest and help young people 
in the study of the early Christian church. It is excellently well adapted to this purpose. 
Its literature references are especially helpful. 

R. E. Speer*s Studies in the Book of Acts (25 cts., paper; 40 cts., cloth; Int. Com- 
mittee of Y. M. C. A.) is a condensed aid to the study of the Acts, especially on the 
author, sources, authenticity, etc. 

Geikie*s New Testament Hours^ the 2 vols, on The Apostles^ their Lives and Letters 
(1895; $3.00, Pott& Co). 

Wm. Arnot's Church in the House ($2.00, Nisbet) is popular, suggestive, and spiritual. 
Homiletic treatment also in Dr. C. J. Vaughan*s The Church of the First Days (3 vols.> 
$3.00, Macmillan). 

Harmonies. Goodwin's Harmony of the Life oj Paul ($1.50, Am. Tract Soc.) and 
Burton's Records and Letters of the Apostolic Age ($1.50, Scribners) do for the Acts what 
the Gospel Harmonies do for the Gospels. 

Chronology. Lewin's Fasti Sacri, or a ** Key to the Chronology of the New Testa- 
ment," gives a view of the chronology of the Acts, together with the best general view of 
the chief events and rulers, both religious and secular, of each year, and the exact dates of 
the Passover, Pentecost, and other events so far as possible ($6.00, Longmans). The 
chronology of the Acts is given with varying views in most of the above books. But the 
fullest discussion is in Hastings* Bible Dictionary^ Article "Chronology," by Cuthbert H. 
Turner of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Commentaries. Marvin R. Vincent's Word Studies in the New Testament, vol. I.» 
includes the Acts, and is capital for those who understand the Greek, and useful even to 
those who do not. Besides the commentaries of Knowling, Rendall, Luckock, Meyer, and 
Knabenbauer referred to above, among the best are Abbott's, Ellicott's, Cook's, Light- 
foot's, McGarvey's, Cambridge Bible, Expositor* s Bible, and many others. 

THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL. 

Paul, the Man, the Missionary, and the Teacher, by Orello Cone, D.D., connects the 
man with his environment and the great forces of Christianity (1898; $2.00, Macmillan). 

The Life and Letters of Paul, by Lyman Abbott, D.D., traces the evolution of Paul's 
mind and the development of his religious system (1898; $1.50, Houghton & Mifflin). 

The Church in the Roman Empire (1892). St Paul, the Traveler and the Roman 
Citize^, by Prof. W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., of Aberdeen (1896; $3.00, Putnam's), 
throws much new light on St. Paul's travels, and on the Acts in general, and the 
circumstances of the early church. Conybeare and Howson's Life and Epistles of St, 
Paul (many editions and prices) still stands first in its completeness for ordinary readers. 

Professor Jacobus' A Problem in New Testament Criticism is a fine exposition of 
«* the teachings of Jesus and Paul." 

Paul of Tarsus, by Robert Bird, presents the story of his life in modern picturesque 
language to make the history attractive to children (1900; $2.00, Scribners). 

Stalker's Life of St, Paul (60 cts.. Am. Tract Soc.) is " a model of condensation," 
giving a general survey of his whole course, with all the admirable qualities of his well- 
known Life of Christ. 
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Lewin's Life and Epistles of St. Paul ($8.0O| Bell & Sons, London) is a scholarly and 
exhaustive work, close upon Conybeare and Howson*s. 

Farrar's Life and Work of St. Paul (E. P. Button, all prices), and Wm. M. Taylor's 
Paul the Missionary ($1.50, Harpers, New York) are popular, interesting, and instructive. 

Poems. The Epic of Saul, by Prof. W. C. Wilkinson ($1.50, Funk & WagnalU), is 
a story of the conversion of Paul, embodying the account given in the Acts, but showing 
the possible steps to this end, and the probable workings and conflicts of his mind. He 
makes the picture very vivid. 

7'he Epic of Paul, by Prof. W. C. Wilkinson (1897; $2.00, Funk & Wagnalls), is a 
similar poem on the later portion of Paul's life. It presents a living portrait of the man 
Paul amid these dramatic scenes. 

Secular Historians of the Apostolic Age. Tacitus' Annals XV: 4, 4 (born a. d. 
54. Annals published about 115). Josephus' 4ntiq. XVIII: 3, 3; 5, 2; XX: 9, i 
(born 37 or 38. Antiquities completed about 93 or 94). Suetonius' Lives of the Ccesars, 
** Nero " (written about 120). 

The Reference Library. Every school should have a reference library, in an acces- 
sible place, always open. It is easy to obtain a few books each year on the lessons for that 
year. Individuals will often give a book apiece, so that in this way the best books will be 
accessible to every teacher. 

THE TWELVE APOSTLES. 



Namx. 


Sdbitahb. 


HOHB. 


BOSIVBSS. 


Writings. 


WOBX. 


Death. 


^SiMOir. 


Peter ^ 
Cephaaj 


Early life in 
Bethsaida, 


Fisherman. 


1 Peter, 

2 Peter, 
(Mark?) 


A missionary among 
the Jews as far as 
Babylon and Rome. 


Crucified head down- 
ward, at Rome. 
Tradxtum. 


^AVDBXW. 




aft erwarda 
at Caper- 
naum. 


Fisherman. 




Preached in Scythia, 
Greece, and Asia 
Minor. 

Tradxtum. 


Crucified on St. An- 
drew's cross (X). 
Tradition. 


rjAMBS, the 
elder. 


fBoanerges, 
J or 
^ Sows of 
(^ Thunder. 


Bethaaid a 
and after- 
wards in 
Jerusalem. 


Fisherman. 




Preached in Jeru- 
salem and Judea. 


Beheaded by Herod, 
A. D. 44, at Jeru- 

salem. 


John, the be- 
^ loved dl«ciple. 


Fisherman. 


Gospel. 
3 Epistles. 
Revelation. 


Labored among the 
churches of Asia 
Minor, especially 
Ephesus. 


Banished to Patmos, 
A. D. i». Recalled. 
Died a natural 
death. 

Tradition. 


'James, the lew 
or younger. 




Galilee. 




(Epistle of 
Jam«s?) 


Preached in Pales- 
tine and Egypt. 
(Bishop of Jerusa- 


Crucified in Egypt, 

or by another tra- 

dition, thrown 

from a pinnacle. 

Tradition, 


.Jddb. 


SameasThaddaus 
and LebbeuB. 


GaUlee. 




Epistle of 
Jude. 


Preached in Assyria 
and Persia. 
TroidxUan,. 


Martyred in PersU. 
Tradition. 


Phi IIP. 




Bethsaida. 






Preached m Phrygia. 


Died martyr at Hi- 
erapoliB, in Phry- 
gia. 

Tradxtum. 


Bartholomew. 


Ifathanael. 


Cana of Gal- 
ilee. 








Flayed to death. 
Tyaditxon. 


Matthew. 


Levi. 


Capernaum. 


Tax -col- 
lector. 
Publican. 


Gospel. 




Died a martyr in 
Ethiopia 

Tradition. 


Thomas. 


Didymus. 


Galilee. 






Claimed by the Syr- 
ian Christians as 
founder of their 
churchi perhaps 
also in Persia and 
India. 


Martyred. Shot by « 


SiMOH. 


The CananaBan, 
or Zelotef. 


Galilee. 








Crucified. 

Tradxtum. 


Judas. 


iMariot. 


Kerioth of 
Judea. 








Suicide. 
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•FIRST* ^WaUARTEIt 

STUDIES IN^^^ THE BOOK OF 

THE Acts 



B^ 



^ 



FROM JANUARY 5 TO MARCH 30, 1902. 

PREVIEW 

The first duty of the teacher is to learn something about the book of the Acts, which we 
are about to study. 

For this purpose, before taking up any le«;son, one should obtain a general view of the 
whole book, the course of the history, the object of the author, and the great epochs and 
movements, so that each lesson may find its natural, logical place in the history of the early 
church. It would be wise, therefore, to commit to memory the main outlines, at least, as 
given in the Analysis on page 6. 

The lessons for this quarter extend over five or six years, from the resurrection of Jesus 
to the conversion of Paul, to whom he made his last appearance. 

We study the birth and early development of the Christian church. It was the begin- 
ning of a marvelous movement, and we look first at the power that produced the effects, 
and then at the results of the action of that power. 

First Power. The living Saviour, risen from the dead, and ascended to heaven. 
The King to be loved and served. The Saviour to be proclaimed. The Guide and Direc- 
tor of the movement. The Source of authority and power. 

Second Power. The Holy Spirit, the Comforter, convincing of sin, of righteousness, 
and of judgment to come; the transformer of souls, the strength in weakness, the guide into 
all truth. 

Without these powers nothing could be accomplished. 

The Commission. To bear witness to Jesus as the Messiah. 

First Effect. Witness in Jerusalem. Great numbers converted. All these be- 
coming witnesses, by word, by character, by good works, by beautiful and joyful lives, 
by triumph over selfishness and opposition. 

Second Effect. Witness in Judea, Samaria, and Galilee. The work extended 
through persecution, which spread the living gospel as the wind that would blow out 
the fire scatters the sparks and spreads the flames. There is the beginning of organiza- 
tion and triumph over internal troubles and false disciples. 



LESSON I, — January 5. 
THE PROMISE OF POWER. — Acts i 



i-ii. 



Study Verses 1-14. Read Acts i : 1-26. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — While he bleseed them, he was parted from them, and carried 
up into heaven. — Luke 24: 51. 

SUQQESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

Teaching Methods. — Give the scholars 
in a few clear points some knowledge of 
the BOOK OF acts as a whole, which they 
should commit to memory. 



LEARN BY HEART. 

Vs. 8, 11; Matt. 28: 19, 20. 
Every scholar should be drilled in some 
choice, appropriate Scripture verses each 
Sabbath. 
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LESSON I. 



First Quartbr. 



The Analysis. — Since this lesson pre- 
sents the great central theme of the book, 
all of which radiates from it, it would be a 
great advantage to both teacher and scholar 
to learn by heart the leading epochs of the 
history, as given in the ** Analysis*' on 
page 6, and in the ** Preview,** and to put 
this, lesson, as well as each succeeding one, 
in its logical place in the history. 



THE SECTION. 

In teaching, use the whole section in- 
cluded in the lesson, — Acts i: 1-26, and 
the other records of the last commission 
and the ascension: Matt. 28: 19, 20; Mark 
16:19; Luke 24: 44-53. 



THE SETTING OF THE 
LESSON. 
Time. Spring of a. d. 30. The 

forty resurrection days, from 
April 9 to May 18; and the ten days of 
waiting. May 18-28. 

The ascension was from the 
Place. Mount of Olives, in the out- 
skirts of Bethany. The prayer- 
meeting was in an upper room of some 
well-known house in Jerusalem. 

The connecting link be- 
Place in the tween the seen and the un- 
History. seen life of Jesus, the Mes- 
siah. The development of 
the kingdom of God committed to the dis- 
ciples, under the guidance and power of the 
Holy Spirit. 



THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

The Commentaries and books on 77ie 
Apostolic Age^ referred to on pp. 7, 8; Rev. 
Dr. A. T. Pierson's Acts of the Holy Spirit 
($1.25, Revell); C. R. Morison*s Proofs of 
the Resurrection from a Lawyer^ s Stand- 
point ; Dr. Kennedy's The Resurrection of 
Jesus Christy a Historical Fact ; From Ceil- 
vary to Pentecost^ by F. B. Meyer (Revell); 
Boardman's Epiphanies of the Risen Lord. 
Professor Stokes, in the Expositor'' s Bible 
on the Acts, is very wise and helpful. The 
New Acts of the Apostles^ by A. T. Pierson 
(Baker & Taylor); Max Miiller on Mis- 
sions (Scribner & Armstrong); Bishop 
Simpson's Sermons^ p. 175, "The Great 
Commission " (Harpers); Stevenson's 
Praying and Working; Fish's Primitive 
Piety Revived (YW^xYm Press). 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

These can be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

1. The book of the Acts. 

2. The plan of the book. 

3. The bearing of the resarrection of Jesus upoD 

the founding of the church. 

4. The promise of the Father. 

5. The great commission. 

6. Hie promised return. 



LESSON OUTLINE. 

Introduction. The book of the Acts. 

SUBJECT : The Commission to bear 
Witness to Jesus as the Messiah 

and Saviour. 
I. Jesus living. The Ever-uving 
Messiah (vs. 1-3). 
Infallible proofs, a basis of belief in him. 
II. The Promise of Power (vs. 4-8). 

To enable them to accept and fulfil the conunission. 

III. The Great Commission (v. 8). 

To bear witness to Jesus, the Messiah : 
First. In Jerusalem, to the Jews. 
Second. To Judaea and Samaria. 
Third. To all the world. 

IV. The Ascended Lord (v. 9). 

Connecting the earthly life with the heavenly life of 

Jesus. 
Enabling the disciples to realize that they have a 

living Saviour. 

V. The Promise of Return (vs. 10, 
11). 

His perpetual presence. 
His continued working. 
The assurance of success . 

VI; Waiting for the Promise (vs. 
12-14). 
In prayer and in hope with spiritual preparation. 



PICTURES. 

The Ascension^ Hofmann, Rembrandt, 
Tintoretto (Venice), La Farge (in the 
Church of the Ascension in New York 
City); Tissot's Life of our Lordy two pic- 
tures of the ascension. 

The following pictures in half-tone may 
be obtained of W. A. Wilde Company : 7 he 
Church of the Ascension on the Mount of 
Olives; pictures of The Ascension by Tin- 
toretto, Hofmann, Rembrandt, and Ra- 
phael Mengs. 



I. The former treatise ^'^^ I made, O ' Theoph'iliis, concJJmng all that Jesus 
began both to do and to teach, x Luke , : 3. 

I. Jesas raised from the Dead. Henee the Eyer-liyingr Messiah Savioar.— 

Vs. 1-3. I. The former treatise, or history, — the Gospel according to Luke, — ** deals 
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January 5. THE PROMISE OF POWER. Acts i: i-ii. 

2. ' ",;S! the day in which he was ^JJd up, after that he .rifeV'iSSn^^i 
* ^tfriKthe'aJ^ohS? unto the apostles whom he had chosen : 

3. tJ whom hJiiUJ shewed himself alive after his passion by many 
mfuibie proofs, .JJSSi^uJto them byth«.i«,o£ forty days, and speaking •' the 
things '^ore'yffny the kingdom of God : 

> V. g Mark 16: 19; Luke 9: 51. ' Matt. 28: 19; Mark 16: 1$; John ao: 21; Acts 10: 41,43. 
» Mark 16; 14; Luke 14; 36; John ao; 19. 

with the ascension as the close of the earthly life of Jesus; it is there the final sequel of 
the resurrection '*; but in the Acts '* the ascension is contemplated as the opening, of the 
heavenly life*' (Rendall), as the beginning of the founding and development of Christ's 
church, the visible kingdom of heaven. O Theophilus. A proper name, not uncommon 
among the Greeks and the Jews. In the Gospel Luke calls him ** most excellent" 
{ICrdtiste)y a title which was ** peculiarly appropriated to Romans holding high ofi&ce, and 
actually became, during the second century, a technical title to denote equestrian rank." — 
Professor Knowling. The title is applied in the Acts to Felix (23: 26), and to Festns 
<26: 25). It refers to the patrician order of knights. 

It has been suggested that the omission of the title here *< denotes that St. Luke's 
friendship had become less ceremonious, just as a similar change* has been noted in the 
dedication of Shakespeare's two poems to the Earl of Southampton." — Knowling. The 
title "right honorable" is left off from the second dedication, as "most excellent" is 
left off by Luke in the Acts. All that Jesus began both to do and teach. Either 
what Jesus did from the beginning, or, implying ** that the former treatise related what 
Jesus began to do and to teach; and this relates what he, the same Jesus, continued to do 
and to teach." — Alford, Everything that Jesus did or taught was but a beginning, a seed 
from which far greater things were to grow, as he himself taught (John 14: 12; 13: 7; 
14 : 26). "The book is the second part of the Acts of Jesus." " The fact is both curious 
and significant that what is found in the Gospel Narratives, in the form of precept or teach- 
ing, reappears in the Acts of the Apostles in the form of practise or example." — A, T, 
Pier son, " No doubt there is a sense in which, with every Christian for nineteen centuries, 
St. Luke would regard the whole earthly life of Jesus as a beginnings a prelude to the glory 
and mighty working to be revealed and perfected in the ascended Lord." — Knowlit^, 
To do and teach, " The gospel story is a book of mighty d^eds as well as of wondrous 
speech." — Professor SHfler, And the Acts continues both. "He did first, then he 
taught; he first taught by example, and then by word. He did not teach what he had not 
first himself done." — Cornelius d Lapide, 

a. Until the day. Luke closes his Gospel with the account of the ascension. Taken 
up to heaven. Through the Holy Qhost. Showing that the commission was from a 
divine source, and guided by the Holy Spirit. Had given commandments unto the 
apostles. At various times during his life and the forty days of his resurrection life, but 
especially at his last appearance. 

3. To whom also he shewed himself. Not merely " appeared," but showed him- 
self, made himself appear. Alive. The same Jesus who was crucified, and with the same 
body as before his crucifixion, that bore the wounds of the cross, had flesh and bones, and 
ate as in former days. The great change of his body into a spiritual body (i Cor. 15: 
51-54) seems to have occurred at the ascension. After his passion. "Too sacred a 
word to be expunged from this the only place where it occurs in the Bible." — Humphry, 
By many infallible proofs. Infallible proofs is one word in the original, and signi- 
fies /r<w/i by sure signs, r. v. simply "proofs," the technical use of the Greek word, 
«* convincmg certain ;vidence." — Knowling* "The Greek word signifies some sign or 
token manifest to the senses, as opposed to evidence given by witnesses." — Cambridge 
Bible, But the single Greek word, translated infallible proofs^ is used frequently by 
Flato and Aristotle, and denotes " the strongest proofs of which a subject is capable," " an 
irresistible proof." — Schaff. " Used by Aristotle {Rhet, i., 2) for proofs that carried cer- 
tainty of conviction with them, as contrasted with those that were only probable or circum- 
stantial." — Ellicott. " The resurrection of Jesus Christ is the best attested fact in history." 
— Lyman Abbott, Forty days at intervals, ten or eleven times. Speaking of the things 
pertaining to the kingdom of God, which was to be unfolded and carried on through 
them. During all this transition period the disciples were being trained to understand and 
to do the work that was before them. There was much that it was impossible for them to 
anderstand before. 
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Acts i: i-ii. 



LESSON T. 



First Quarter. 



4. *tSj "being assembled together with (feTShSjSd them ^^^^^y^onii ^^^ 
, depart from Je-ru'si-lfim, but ^o wait for the promise of the Father, ^ which, 



^f, ye *"^* heard 



tein me; 



> Luke 34: 43> 



a Or, taiiHg with thtm. 



'Luke 24' 49; John 14: 16; AcUa: 33. 



Relation to the Succeeding History, i. The fact that Jesus was alive after his 
crucifixion was essential to the certainty that Jesus was the promised Messiah, proclaimed 
in the Old Testament as an everlasting king, whose reign should never end, the Saviour 
and Redeemer of men. All the hope and faith of the apostles was built upon this fact. 

2. It was impossible to build up a kingdom with a dead king, a mere memory, as its 
ruler. Behind the apostles must be the living Teacher and Master and King; the one 
they had known and loved and trusted. They must present a living Saviour, a present 
help, one who could be loved and served, one who could be everywhere present, with all 
power to help, or why should the people believe on him ? The first thing in the new king- 
dom was THE KING. ^ 

II. The Promise of Power. — Vs. 4-8. The next essential after the king was a 
POWER by which the kingdom could be established, gain adherents, transform sinful men 
into holy citizens of the "kingdom, overcome all obstacles, and change the whole world into 
a. kingdom of God such as is pictured in the last chapters of the Bible. The work was one 
of inconceivable magnitude and difficulty. A few unlearned men, without rank, or learn- 
ing, or wealth, or territory, or army, were to conquer the world; conquer lust, passion, 
prejudices, selfishness, customs, fashions, wrought into the very texture of society; conquer 
the victorious Roman empire that itself had subdued the world. It was the height of 
absurdity, of impossibility, except by divine power working through these few disciples. 

4. And, being assembled together with them, the twelve (pointing back to Luke 
24: 49). They assembled probably in Jerusalem on the day of ascension, whence Jesus 
led them out toward Bethany ( Luke 24 : 50). Commanded them. Emphatic, ** charged 
them." Should not depart from Jerusalem, but wait. They waited by prayer, by 
conference together, by doing necessary duties (vs. 13, 14, and rest of the chapter). Wait- 
ing is not sleeping with folded hands. ** Tarry at the promise till God meets you there 



— D, L, Moody. They waited ten days. 











From a Photograph hy Wilson* 

" Upper Room." 
Over the Reputed Tomb of David. 



For the promise of the Father. The Greek 

ewayyeXiai', proMtse, invariably in the New 

Testament, signified " a free promise, 
given without solicitation.** For the 
fulfilment of the promise which the 
Father had. given. It was M^ promise, 
as being the greatest, most important, 
all-embracing promise, — the Holy Spirit 
promised by Joel (2: 28, 29; see Acts 
2: 17, 18); by Isaiah (44: 3). It was 
really the sum and substance of all the 
promises of the coming of the kingdom 
of God, and the redeemed world to 
Abraham, to David, and through the 
prophets, especially Isaiah. For the 
new dispensation was to be the dispen- 
sation of the Spirit, by whose power the 
transformation and triumph were to 
come. Which ... ye have heard 
of me. This promise is alluded to in 
Luke 24: 49, and found in John 14: 16, 
26; 15: 26. "I will pray the Father, 
and he shall give you another Comforter, 
that he may abide with you forever.** 

The Reasons why they must Wait. 
I. Because it was fitting that the new 
law, as the old, should f»o forth from 
Zion, and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem (Isa. 2: 3; Mic. 4: 2). 
2. ** The apostles* testimony should be 
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January 5. THE PROMISE OF POWER. Acts i: i-ii. 

5- * Tw John jiyJlJi baptized with water ; * but ye shall be baptized with 
the Holy Ghost not many days hence. 

6. ThS'lKiSoJe^whenrhey Were coHie together, '^'^ asked ^' him, saying, « Lord, 
3JJJ thou at this time * restore ■«"'* the kingdom to Is'ra-el ? 

7 . And he said unto them, * It is not for you to know '**• times or ***• 
seasons, which the Father hath .efSiSm his own aSthoSy. 

I Matt. 3:11; Acts II : f6. 3 Matt. 24 : 3. 5 Matt. 34: 36; Mark 13 : 33. 

3 Joel 3 : 18 ; Acts 3:4. * Isa. i : 36. 

delivered not to men unacquainted with the facts, but to the inhabitants of the city where 
Jesus had been crucified and buried." — Knowlin£, Thus the well-known facts could 
best be used for convincing and saving men. 

3. That the great gift might come upon all at once and alike, so that all could preach 
the gospel from one experience, and with one power, and all testify to the great event. 
The effect on the community would also be far more powerful. The effect was massed. 

4. So that the coming of the Spirit might be at the next great festival after the crucifix- 
ion, when strangers from all parts of the world would be gathered at Jerusal'jm, who would 
carry back the tidings into all lands. 

5. Till then, they themselves would not be prepared to preach the gospel. They 
needed more training, they needed to be equipped by the Spirit for service. They needed 
time for all these teachings and strange events to gradually crystallize in their thoughts, 
and for their souls to be consecrated anew, and open to receive the influences of the Spirit. 

6. The people needed something of the same process of gradual preparation. To have 
begun too soon to preach would have been like sowing seed on frozen ground. 

Practical Suggestion. There are times when it is our duty to wait; not in idleness, 
not in sleep, but in prayer, in removing all hindrances from our hearts, in doing every duty 
close at hand. No time is lost in sharpening the scythe; the prelude on the grindstone 
makes a quicker harvesting. Tuning the instruments is the way to the best music. 

5. For John the Baptist, the forerunner of Christ, truly baptized with water, the 
symbol and type of a higher and better baptism. Many were brought to repentance then. 
But something far mightier, higher, better, was needed. While John was baptizing with 
water, he pointed to Jesus as the one who should baptize with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire (Matt. 3: 11). Jesus says that this promise is about to be fulfilled. Ye shall be bap- 
tized with (or in) the Holy Qhost. As the element in which the baptism is performed. — 
Professor Hackett. Not that this would be the first time that the Holy Spirit had been 
received, but that the influence would come with peculiar manifestations, in great abun- 
dance, and upon all disciples. Not many days hence. About ten days, on Pentecost. 
** Not many days, that they may hope, but he does not say how few, in order that they 
may watch." — Chrysostom. 

6. When they therefore were come together on the Mount of Olives (v. 12), 
referring either to the assembly mentioned in v. 4, or to the gathering again at the place 
of the ascension after they had walked thither from Jerusalem. They asked. Kept 
asking, " the imperfect denoting a repetition of the question.*' — M, R. Vincent, Lord, 
wilt thou (r. v. <*dost thou") at this time restore again the kingdom to Israel ? 
As promised again and again in the Scriptures. Israel was then subject to the Roman 
power. They probably imagined that the world would be converted to Judaism, and that 
Jerusalem, the holy city, would be the resort of all nations, the center of light and power 
and religion for the world. They probably had no conception, and could not have, of any 
other way in which the hopes of the Jews and the promises of the Bible could be 
accomplished. 

Light from History. In 1773 there was discovered in Abyssinia a book called the 
Book of Enochs which was written in the first and second centairies before Christ. It 
expresses the inner mind of the Jewish people at the time of Christ. The people were 
daily expecting the establishment of the Messianic kingdom, not a spiritual kingdom, but a 
scene of material glory, where ** the Jews would be exalted above all surrounding nations, 
and the hated invader expelled.** "This eager expectation,** says Professor Stokes, 
" dominated every other feeling in the Jewish mind, and was burned into the very secrets 
of their existence by the tyranny of the Roman rule.'* 

7. And he said, implying that their general expectation of some kind of restoration 
was correct. It is not for you to know the times or the seasons. Omit the. It is not 
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Acts i: i-ii. LESSON I. First Quarter. 

8. * But ye shall receive power, ^ *'JJJiS*' the Holy Ghost is come upon 
you: and ^ye shall be n,y witnesses "°*°"* both in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judaea* and *° Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth. 

' Acts 3:1,4. 2 Luke 34 : 49. 3 V. 33 ; Luke 34 : 48 ; John 15 : 37 ; Acts 3 : 33. 

ior you to know times, the duration of future periods of church history, or seasons, critical 
periods, occasions of special importance, the marked epochs in the development of the 
kingdom of God. Which the Father hath put (or placed) in his own power (or 
authority). Kept within his own absolute disposal ; the dates of which he will make 
known when he sees fit. 

Why the Future was hidden from the Apostles, i. It was impossible for 
them to see the future events as they really occurred. Their ideas, their point of view, 
their expectations, and the circumstances connected with the times and seasons would all 
have to be changed before it would be possible for any one to understand them. . For 
instance, the knowledge of the fall of Jerusalem and of the Mosaic ritual would have stag- 
gered their faith. They had too many prejudices, they had too narrow a view, to yet 
understand the method in which it could be restored, and how the new could be grafted 
on the old. It would be but pictures to the blind and music to the deaf. No one can 
** read the book till God unrolls it *' in history. 

They could not tell M^ /iVti^j any more than one by observation can tell when winter 
really ends and summer begins; or the exact moment when the sun rises 
on a cloudy day. Examples. 

Again we find two lines of prophecy in relation to the second coming, 
in one of which it is depicted as near, while the other points to a dim and distant future. 
They are not contradictory, but only two views of the same thing, which began very soon, 
with different eras, and is to be consummated at the end of the world. So that all the 
practical power of an imminent coming, and of a great transcendent event to be labored 
for and hoped for, is brought to bear upon the disciples of Christ. 

2. It would have been of no use to them if they had known. It would have taken their 
thoughts away from their work, and interested them in useless questions. This is justified 
by the apostolic experience as shown in the second epistle to the Thessalonians. The false 
views of the immediate expectation of the second coming of Christ led to idleness, disorder, 
and scandals. Professor Stokes, in the Expositor's Bible, pp. 38-40, gives two instances 
from church history, one of some monks in an Egyptian monastery in the fifth century, and 
another in London in the tenth century, when business was suspended in that city on a 
certain day because it was expected that the Lord on that day would appear in judgment. 

" Oh, blindness to the Future ! kindly given, 
That each may fill the circle marked By heaven." — Pope. 

3. Those to whom they preached would have still greater misunderstandings, and 
useless opposition would have been aroused. Indeed, it would have been almost impossi- 
ble to have carried on the work under such circumstances. Every ray of sunrise would 
have seemed like the flame of the burning world. 

4. All they needed was the fact, as a certainty, toward which God would gradually 
lead them, and the power to accomplish the desired results. 

** I know not the vay I am goinK« 
But well do I know my Guide?* 

8. But instead of this useless knowledge ye shall receive power to accomplish the 
things you desire to know, to make the Ideal, the Real. You cannot knoiv the future, but 
you can make it. Power in the Greek is ^vvoilw {dunamin), of which our word "dyna- 
mite ** is almost a transliteration, and this expresses well the greatness of the power to 
upheave the obstacles in their way, although the power bestowed was in its action more 
like that of the sun, which is infinitely greater than all the explosives in the world. 

This power given includes (i) moral and spiritual power; (2) power to overcome 
temptations, and to do right under the most trying circumstances; (3) power to lead nien 
to the Saviour; (4) power to overcome all enemies and obstacles, though they were like 
mountains to be cast into the sea; (5) power to work miracles; (6) power to lead the 
church; (7) power to bring the kingdom of heaven. The power comes from the Holy 
Ghost. Ghost is Old English for *' Spirit." 
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Illustration. Mountains of ice, mountains of cloud, easily removed by the shining 
of the sun, though impossible to human energy. One may as well try to remove the snow 
from our fields, or the ice from our lakes, with shovels and carts, without the aid of the 
shining of the sun in spring, as to take away sin from the human heart, and cause the plants 
of righteousness to flourish therein, without the presence of the Holy Spirit. 

Applications to mountains of difficulty, to reforms, to the conversion of the world, to 
missions, to mountains of trial, to hindrances in our work. 

III. The Great Commission. — V. 8. Having an ever-living KING, and the promise 
of the necessary power, the next step was an authoritative commission, a work committed 
to them by divine authority. That work was to BE witnesses that jesus was the 
MESSIAH, the expected Saviour and Deliverer. 

Ye shall be witnesses unto me. The words, which are apparently identical with 
those of Luke 24: 48, strike the keynote of the whole book, which is the history of the 
way and the places in which the commission was carried out. Witnesses. Greek, ftaprupes 
(^martures), from which our word "martyrs," i. e.y those who bear witness to Jesus Christ 
by suffering and dying for him. The gospel is built upon facts, not theories. The Gospels 
are the summary of the witness of the apostles. They were written many years after the 
apostles began to preach, and are the story that had been told many hundreds of times by 
these witnesses. And still the power of preaching and of teaching is not in arguing, but in 
witnessing, in declaring the truths known and tested by experience. Witnesses unto me. 
Unto Jesus as the Messiah, the Christ, foretold in the Old Testament, that he was to 
bring in all those glorious visions and descriptions which the prophets had declared would 
come to pass, only in a different way from the expectations of many of the people, that he 
was the deliverer of the people from their sins, that he was the messenger from God bring- 
ing the good news of his love and care and fatherhood. 

The places named express the order in which the witness should be borne, and corre- 
sponds to the great divisions of the book. 

First. In Jerusalem, where the facts of his death and resurrection were best known; 
the central point of the former dispensation, on which the new was to be grafted (Acts 1-7). 

Second. And in all Judaea, and in Samaria, when the disciples were driven from 
Jerusalem by persecution (Acts 8-12). 

Third. Unto the uttermost part of the earth. ** By uttermostXyQlUa time and space 
are included; to the remotest corners of the earth, to the remotest period of time." — 
Abbott, Paul himself carried the witness of the gospel to Rome, and "in the Psalms of 
Solomon we read of Pompey that he came from the uttermost part of the earthy i. e,y Rome; 
the same phrase as in Acts i : 8.** — Knowling, 

Practical, i. All Christians are to be witnesses, testifying to the reality of religion, 
to fulfilment of the promises, to the living presence of Jesus, to his power to save from sin, 
to guide into righteousness and support in trouble; to the superiority of Christianity to all 
other religions, by 
what it does for 
them more than 
other religions can 
do for their vota- 
ries. Just in pro- 
portion as the 
Christian has ex- 
perienced what 
Christ can do, and 
his nature and his 
life have been 
transformed, can 
he do effective 
work as a Christian. 

2. He bears 
witness (i) by his 
words, for there is 
much which can be 
made known only 
by his expressing 
what Christ has 
done within him. 




Frotn a Photograph by iVilson 
Church of the Ascension (on the Mount of Olives). 
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(2) By his life and character, showing a 
well-known specimen of what Christ does 
for a man. His family life, his religion 
at home, the way he does his business, 
his conduct in public affairs and social 
life, are all witnesses as to what Christ 
has done for him, and can therefore do 

H^f^^^^|^J^^.jn^^ for others. (3) By sending witnesses to 

^^^B^^^f JIL r^i^^B the uttermost parts of the earth. 

IV. The Ascended Lord. — V. 9- 

We next come to the connecting link 
between the earthly and the heavenly life 
of Jesus. The Same Jesus who lived 

AND TAUGHT ON EaRTH NOW RULES 

IN Glory and Power in Heaven 
OVER HIS Earthly Kingdom. 

9. While they beheld. That they 
might have clear proof of his ascension, 
to assure them that there was no decep- 
tion. He was in the act of blessing them 
when he was taken up (Luke 24: 51). 
A cloud received him out of their 
sight. (Compare Matt. 17: 5; Luke 
9: 34.) Perhaps it was like the "fiery, 
cloudy pillar," the symbols of God that 
led the Israelites through the wilderness, 
or Elijah's storm chariot, or. the bright 
cloud of glory which overshadowed him 
on the Mount of Transfiguration. It 
was at this time, doubtless, that the great 
change came over his body described in i Cor. 15: 51-53. For such a change is signified 
by his appearance as John saw him (Rev. i : 12-16). 

Place of the Ascension in the Redemption of the World, i. It showed 
the continued reality of .Christ's existence, linking this world with the other, and showing 
how he could be the ever-living Saviour in heaven, whom Stephen saw at the right hand 
of God, who came to Paul on the way to Damascus, who is ever with his people, even to 
the end of the world. The last view of Christ is not upon the cross, but ascending from 
Olivet into glory; not in agony of atonement, but in the act of blessing; not in seeming 
defeat, but in manifest triumph. We worship not a dead, but a living Saviour, to whom 
we shall go, with whom we shall be in glory, and whom we shall love and serve through 
endless ages. 

2. We are enabled to realize his glorious nature, as revealed on the Mount of Transfig- 
uration, to John in Rev. i : 12-16, to Stephen, and to Paul. 

3. The ascension was a fitting close of Jesus* earthly mission, a return to his Father, 
corresponding to his coming from the Father when **he was made flesh and dwelt, among 
us, full of grace and truth.** It completed the proof of his divine nature and mission, 
and crowned his life with success. 

4. His bodily presence could be only in some one place, toward which all men would 
tend. ** A present bodily Jesus involves a geographical church." Now abiding on the 
right hand of God, he is enabled to be the omnipresent Saviour of all men, as would not 
be possible if he were in the body, though as king in Jerusalem. His Holy Spirit is every- 
thing to all men everywhere that he himself would be if present with each one to aid, to 
comfort, and to guide. 

5. Only by his going away could the Holy Spirit come and take his place. With him 
• in bodily presence in any one place, the attention of his people would be called away from 

the spiritual and universal nature of his church, to that which was outward and temporal 
and earthly. The work of the Holy Spirit would be hindered and hampered. Statecraft, 
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January 5. THE PROMISE OF POWER. Acts i: i-ii. 

10. And while they ^ei^Xng stedfastly, Xt^ heaven as he went, *»» be- 
hold, two men stood by them ^ in white apparel ; 

11. ^ilich also said, * Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye »iS5f„;p into heaven ? 
this ""* Jesus, which ^aJ^Jewed up from you into heaven, ^shall so come 
in like manner as ye *'behJid'' ^i™ gSSig into heaven. 

> Matt. a8 : yt; Mark i6 : 5 ; Luke 24 : 4 ; John ^ Acts a : 7. 

20: 12; Acts 10: 3, 30. 3 Matt. 24: 30; Mark 13: 26; Lukeai: 27; John 14: 3. 

politics, government by force, would naturally arise, turning the thoughts away from new 
hearts and spiritual lives. ** The Holy Spirit,'* says Boardman, ** gives us one and the 
same church, even the Holy Catholic Church throughout all lands and times and names." 
Now in the unseen heavens is •* the common destiny, the true Fatherland of all the sons of 
God," where Jesus is preparing a place for us. 

6. Thus his children are taught to live by faith and not by sight, and are trained in 
character and manhood by the responsibility of carrying on his work. The present system 
trains *' governors and governed, kings and subjects, parents and children, teachers and 
pupils all alike." 

7. The doctrine of the ascension, with its hope of future glory, with its transfigured Son 
of man (not son of Jew or Greek, but of man) on the throne, "adds new dignity to life," 
for the lowliest shall be changed into the likeness of his glorified body. ** It is an ever- 
flowing fountain of dignity, of purity, of mercy." 

V. Tbe Promised Betarn. — Vs. lo, ii. This was the assurance that Jesus was 
to be with his people as \ie had promised, and would carry out his work to complete success. 

10. And while they looked stedfastly. Ij>oked stedfastly is one word in the Greek, 
and *• denotes a fixed, stedfast, protracted gaze." It ** is frequently employed by medical 
writers to denote a peculiar, fixed look. See Hobart, Medical Language of St, Luke, 
p. 76." — Knowling. As he went. ** As he was going." **The present tense denotes 
that the cloud was still visible for a considerable time, as if carrying their eyes and their 
hearts with him to heaven." — Knowling. They gazed with intense eagerness, questioning 
what it all meant. Behold. Implying suddenness. Two men. Angels in the form of 
men. (Compare Matt. 28: 2-5 with Luke 24 j 4.) In white apparel. No doubt, like 
the angel in Matt. 28: 3, **his raiment white as snow," and "in shining garments" 
(Luke 24: 4). The brilliant whiteness showed their pure nature and the bright home 
whence they came. As his advent and his resurrection, so his return to heaven was 
accompanied by ministering angels. 

XX. Ye men off Qalilee. All of them were Galileans. Why stand ye gaeing up 
as if you had lost your Master, and he was separated from you forever? This same Jesus. 
The very same, but in another form. The physical body was changed into the spiritual, 
and the earthly beauty into heavenly glory. " Under any circumstances, heavenward gaze, 
contemplation, seraphic vision, must be exchanged awhile for earth's duty. We must come 
down from the mount, whether it be the Mount of Beatitudes, or of Transfiguration, or of 
Olivet." Shall so come in like manner. Visibly, openly, gloriously. This apparently 
refers to the final coming of our Lord at the completion of his earthly mission, when shall 
be fulfilled the description of the new Jerusalem in Rev. 21, 22. The angels only reminded 
the apostles of what Jesus himself had promised them. ** Henceforth (an-* apn), from 
this time on, you will see the Son of man seated on the right hand of power and coming 
in the clouds of heaven" (Matt. 26: 64). This did not contradict the promise of his 
personal coming during that generation as a living Saviour, in the dispensation of the Spirit, 
in the triumph of his kingdom. Dr. A. J. Gordon says that Christ's promise, ** Lo, I am 
with you alway," was fulfilled in the coming of the Holy Spirit, who will *< abide with you 
forever." " And lest by this discourse about his going and the Comforter's coming we 
should be led to think that it is not Christ who is with us, he says, clearly referring to the 
Spirit, *I will not leave you orphans, / will come to you,*** — How Christ came to 
Churchy pp. 10, II. All are parts of one great whole, of which the visible coming here 
promised is the culmination and crown. 

The disciples were not disappointed in their expectations repeatedly expressed of the 
return of Jesus. They did see the beginnings of that coming, its first rays. They did not 
understand the times and seasons, but they did know the fact. They did not recognize the 
coming since it came so gradually. They were right in looking for an early coming; they 
were also right in looking for one far away. 
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12. ^Then returned they unto Jerusalem from the mount called Olivet, 
which is nigh Tnto Jerusalem^ a sabbath day's journey* ^a. 

13. And when they were come in, they went up * into t" upper eh^Xr, 
where they wmlwdiBg, both » Peter and ^/JK?' and i°^^; and Andrew, Philip and 
Thomas, Bartholomew and Matthew, James f/ie son of Alphae'tis, and 
* Simon the St and * Judas the ^"-^^ of James. 

14. 'These alUi,hJjrir.^TrtirerBre?f^^^^^ in prayer -d .uppiication. ^i^h ' the 
women, and Mary the mother of Jesus, and with ^ his brethren. 

' Luke 24 : 52. * Luke 6:15. 7 Luke 23 : 49, 55 ; 24 : 10. 

* Acts 9: 37. s Jude I. « Matt. 13 : 55. 

* Matt. 10: 2. 6 Acts 2 : i, 46. 

Note. The hope, the joy, the strength, the glory of the church, is in this promise of 
the coming again of Jesus, of the triumph of his cause, of his glorious reign. We are 
not warring and laboring against hope, but with the certainty of the victory through an 
ever-living, ever-present Saviour, who is sure to come again in his kingdom. 

VI. Waitingr for the Promise. — Vs. 12-14. xa. Returned they unto Jeru- 
salem. Where they had been commanded to remain; the best place for the manifestation 
of the Spirit and the fulfilment of the promise. A sabbath day's journey. About two 
thousand cubits, or three fourths of a mile, according to one interpretation of Num. 35 : 5 
and Josh. 3: 4. The air line distance from the eastern gate of the city to the traditional site 
of the ascension is twenty-two hundred and fifty feet, but the path is longer. As we are told 
that Bethany was fifteen furlongs from Jerusalem (John ii : 18), the place of the ascension 
must have been in the very outskirts of the town. 

The Place of Waiting. 13. Into an upper room. The Greek has the definite 
article, ** the ** upper room, some well-known place of resort. "The upper chamber was, 
perhaps ^ that in which the Last Supper had been taken; probably that in which they had been 
since then assembled (John 20: 19, 26), but certainly one in ^ private house, ^^ — Alford, 
It is spoken of in Acts 2 : 2 as part of a house. Where abode. Not as a home, but as 
a regular place of meeting, their church home. Besides this, they were regular attendants 
at the temple services (at nine and at three o'clock). The eleven apostles, as named, 
were the central company. 

The Company Present. Both Peter, etc. The list of apostles is here given ( i ) 
in order to show that all had returned except Judas, who had committed suicide, and were 
accepted by Christ as his apostles; and (2) from " the desire of the author to intimate that 
although only the works of a few on the list would be chronicled, yet all alike were wit- 
nesses to Christ and workers for him.'* — Cambridge Bible. James, in the Greek, 
" Jacobus,** the same as Jacob. Judas, ** Jude,'* the author of the epistle. 

14. With the women. Both Erasmus and Calvin interpret this as meaning "with 
their wives.*' Lightfoot allows this, so far as they had wives, but considers that meaning 
to be too limited. Doubtless there were present the women mentioned in the Gospels as 
ministering to Jesus, and watching around the cross, — Mary Magdalene; Mary, the 
mother of James and Joses; Joanna, the wife of Chuza, Herod's steward; Salome, the 
mother of John; Susanna (Luke 8: 3; John 19: 25); and why not Martha and Mary 
of Bethany. Especially named was Mary the mother of Jesus, who is here men- 
tioned for the last time, ** and the Scripture leaves her in prayer.** 

" Who above all mothers shone, 
The mother of the Blessed One.** 

"The beautiful gate of the Jewish Temple,*' says Burton, " opened into the 'Court of the 
Women.* And as we open the gate of the third Gospel, we enter the * Court of the 
Women ' ; for, more than any other evangelist, St. Luke records their loving and varied 
ministries. And with his brethren. James, Joses, Simon, Jude (Matt. 13: 55; 27: 
56). There has been an age-long discussion whether these were the sons of Joseph and 
Mary, or of Joseph by a former wife, or were his adopted sons, and only cousins of Jesus 
by blood-relationship, but brethren by adoption. " They are previously mentioned as 
unbelieving (John 7:5; comp. Mark 6: 4), but not only the resurrection of the Lord, 
but also that of Lazarus may well have overcome their unbelief. It may well have been 
that James was converted by the resurrection (i Cor. 15: 5).'* — Knowling. In all, there 
were one hundred and twenty belonging to this assembly. 
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How They Waited, i. Steadfastly, persistently. Tkey toniinued. They were 
irpo<rKapTcpovi^cvy from icaf>repof , strongs and irpof , io^ strongly adhering to^ persisting steadfastly 
as against all obstacles and enemies. Some one has said that perseverance is the only 
virtue that cannot be counterfeited. 

2. With one accord ^ oiioBvfiaibv, from o^, together^ and 9v/ui6f , ardor ^ feelings from tfvw, 
to rush along. Not necessarily of one opinion, but of one zeal, feeling, desire, purpose. 

" Many as the waves, but one as the sea." 

The promise is to those who are of one accord, in their ardor, in pursuit of a common 
object. When two or three are gathered together in Jesus* name, he is present with them. 
When they agree together for any object it will be granted. The Greek word for •* agree,** 
in Matt. 18: 19, is that from which comes our word ** symphony,** a harmony of different 
tones and notes. 

Illustration. Continuing, abiding together in prayer is a great power. The edge of 
the axe does the cutting, but its power to cut depends largely upon the mass back of it. 
One voice may utter the truth or the prayer, but power comes from the whole body of 
people behind it. 

Illustration. Men and women were together. This is one of the silent results of 
the gospel, the uniting of men and women in the work of saving the world. Witness it in 
the Women's Boards of Missions, and in a thousand ways. 

3. They waited with prayer, waiting on the Lord in expectation of the fulfilment of his 
promise. They were prepared for receiving the power of the Holy Spirit. 

4. While they were praying they were also doing the duties that came to hand, for they 
took measures to choose another apostle in the place of Judas. 
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LESSON II. — January 12. 

THE PROMISE OF POWER FULFILLED. 
Acts 2 : i-ii. 

Study Verses i-2i. Read Acts 2: 1-36; Joel 2: 21-32. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — ThB promise is unto you and to your children. — Acts 2: 39. 

SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

Place in the History. — Point out how 
this lesson is related to what went before, 
and what is to come after. Our Lord being 
alive, and exalted to power and glory in the 
heavens, now by a visible expression proves 
that he is working on earth through his 
disciples. 

Here, too, was the power which trans- 
formed common men into apostles, and 
which made their witness to the Saviour to 
be effective on the hearts of men. With- 
out this their whole mission would have 
been a failure. With the duty came the 
power to accomplish it. 

Picturesque. — This event can be made 
very vivid and real by a series of descriptive 
word pictures. 



morning of Saturday or Sunday, 

May 27 or 28, A. D. 30. 

The Time. Ten days after the last lesson, 

Pentecost, Whitsunday. 
The Place. Jerusalem, in the upper 
room, where the disciples met 
for prayer. 



LEARN BY HEART. 

Vs. 1-4, 17, 18, 21. 
See that the scholars learn some or all of 
these verses. Drill them to repeat the 
verses in concert. 



THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

On the gift of tongues, see Professor 
Knowling's Expositor's Greek Testament^ 
note on pp. 98-100; RendalPs Acts of the 
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First Quarter, 



PICTURES. 

Reproduced in half-tone, Tomb of David 
(scene of the upper room); The Descent of 
the Spirity from an old Italian painting 
(artist unknown). 



LESSON OUTLINE. 

SUBJECT : The Coming of the Holy 

Spirit, through whom the Commission to 

the Apostles could be accomplished. 

I. The Assembly on Pentecost (v. i). 

How the disciples prepared for the baptism of the 
Spirit. 

II. The Coming of the Holy Spirit 

(vs. 2-4). 

The power. 

The symbols which revealed it. 

III. The Results from this New 

Power. The New Era begun 
(vs. 4-1 O. 

Speaking with tongues. 
Arousing a deep general interest. 

IV. The Effects of the Gift of the 

Spirit. 

On the apostles. 

On the people as a whole. 

On oppoaers. 

On the church. 



Apostles, pp. 175, 176; Bartlett's The 
Apostolic Age, pp. 11-14; Professor Briggs* 
The Messiah of the Gospels, pp. 21-23; 
Schaff's History of the Christian Church, 
vol. I., pp. 231-242; Farrar*s Life of St, 
Paul, chap. 5; Expositor's Bible on Acts 
2; Professor McGiffert*s Apostolic Age, pp. 
48-53 (an improbable interpretation); Luc- 
kock*s Footprints of the Apostles, pp. 61-69; 
Professor Purves' The Apostolic Age, pp. 
31-34; Dr. Gordon's How Christ came to 
Church and his Ministry of the Spirit ; A. T. 
Pierson*s The Acts of the Holy Spirit; 
Thatcher's The Apostolic Church; Arthur's 
The Tongue of Fire; Hare's Mission of the 
Comforter, 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

These subjects can be specially discussed 
in the class. It is well to assign them the 
previous Sabbath, for home investigation 
and thought, to be reported in the class. 

1. The relation of this lesson to the history of the 

church. 

2. Why the Spirit came on Pentecost. 

3. The symbol of the wind. 

4. The symbol of the flame. 

5. The symbol of the tongues. 

6. The gift of tongues. 

7. The prophecy. 

8. The application to the present day. 



I. And when ^ the day of Pentecost "was '^Jjj come, * they were all 
"^^ toTethS"**"^ in one place. 



'Lev. 33: 15; Actsao: i6. 



a Greek, was being fulfilled. 



» Acts 1 



14. 



1. The Assembly on Pentecost. — V. i. When. i. The day of Pentecost was 
fully come. Was being completed. It was at the beginning of the day which was not 
yet complete. The day had not merely dawned, but was shining in its full glory, showing 
how bright must 'have been the flame that appeared. Pentecost was a harvest festival, 
celebrated fifty days after the Passover. The word means fftieth. 

Who. Tne one hundred and twenty disciples named in the last chapter, including the 
apostles, the women, and those who believed in the resurrection of Jesus, and in his 
promise. 

Where, With one accord in one place. The upper room in Jerusalem, mentioned 
in the previous chapter. 

How Long. During ten days from the ascension. 

Character of the Meeting, (i) With one accord, with one spirit, one purpose, 
one desire, one hope. There was no discordant note. (2) It was a meeting for prayer and 
supplication, as a preparation for the blessing which was to come. (3) It was a meeting 
for conference, as we see in Acts i: 15-22. (4) It was a meeting for the transaction of 
necessary church business, conducted in a devotional spirit (Acts i : 23-26). (5) It was a 
protracted meeting, lasting ten days, from the ascension to Pentecost, Sunday, May 18. 
(6) They were in expectation of a great blessing, but what or when or how they did not 
know. Thus they were best led to watch and pray, to open their minds to the truth, to be 
bound together in love, to purify their hearts for the coming of the great gift. 

Special Fitness of the Time, i . It was called the ** day of the first-fruits '* (Num. 28 ! 
26), or "feast of harvest" (Ex. 23: 16). The wheat-fields were then white with the 
harvest. It was to be a great harvest ingathering of disciples. 

2. It was, according to a probable Jewish tradition, the anniversary of the giving of the 
law from Sinai, the revelation that ushered in the first dispensation. It was thus specially 
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2. And suddenly there came faTrfeavTa^^wJdS as of «% rushing ^i* mighty 
wind, and ^ it filled all the house where they were sitting. 

3. And there appeared unto them tongair^rSf'JSnder. like as of fire; and 
it sat upon each 0^^ of them. 

* Acts 4: 31. 

fitting that the new dispensation begin on the same day, the day of promulgation of the 
new and better Law, — the Law of Faith and Love and Hope. 

3. It was the day on which especially the Jew was to remember his deliverance from 
the bondage of Egypt (Deut. 16: 12) into the freedom of the promised land, and now into 
the glorious freedom of the sons of God. 

4. Because at this feast, being in the summer, greater numbers were present in Jerusa- 
lem than at any other season, from all parts of the world. ** From a census taken in the 
time of Nero, more than two million seven hundred thousand were gathered at the Passover, 
and still greater numbers came to Pentecost.** From this center the power would radiate 
to all parts of the world. Those who came were the Jews of the Dispersion, and proselytes 
to the Jewish religion, expecting the Messiah. 

A Time of Prbpahation. All this devotion, this praying, this waiting, was a necessary 
part of the training of the disciples, and their spiritual preparation for the reception of the 
Holy Spirit, and his work in them and through them. 

II. The Coming of the Holy Spirit. — Vs. 2-4. This was one of the greatest, 
most epochal days in the world's history. 2. And suddenly. As they were praying. So 
the lightning breaks forth suddenly from the cloud, but the electricity that prepared for it 
had been gathering silently for hours. 

Illustration. Mr. Spurgeon says: •* I looked recently at a very remarkable sight, 
the burning of a huge floorcloth manufactory. I was just about returning home from my 
Master's work when I saw a little blaze, and in an incredibly short space a volume of fire 
rolled up in great masses to the skies. Why blazed it so suddenly? Why, because for 
months before many men had been busily employed in hanging up the floorcloth, and in 
saturating the building with combustible materials. I do not mean with the intention of 
making a blaze, but in the ordinary course of their manufacture; so that when at last the 
spark came it grew into a great sheet of flame all at once.** So it is with an individual soul; 
so sometimes with a community. ** God had been mysteriously at work months before in 
that man*s heart, preparing his soul to catch the heavenly flame, so that there was only a 
spark needed and then up rolled the flame to heaven.'* 

A sound ... as of a rushing mighty wind. R. v., « as of the rushing of a 
mighty wind,*' ^cpo/uicv^s wvotj^ Btaias, a nti^ty wind borne along, irvo^^, tuind^ is from 
irvAu, to breathe f to blow ; whence also nvtvfi.a, spirit, breath. It is not said that there was 
any wind, but only a sound as of a wind. No ** whirlwind shook the building.'* The 
audible sign filling the room announced the power represented by it as doing the same. — 
Prof. Ahfah Hoveyy D,D. And it filled all the house. Not merely the upper room 
of Acts 1 : 13. This was a token that the Spirit would fill the whole church, which is the 
house of God (i Tim. 3: 15), and that it filled every part and faculty of the soul, which is 
the temple of the Holy Ghost. 

3. And there appeared. The audible sign is followed by a visible. Cloven tongues 
like as of fire. Not fire, but with the appearance and brightness of fire, as the burning 
bush which Moses saw. Cloven. Parted as from a central flame. tt.<nk*pii6tiiwai yAwo-o-oi, 
tongues distributing themselves throughout, from «t«fc, throughout, and fyi«pt^a>, to part, to 
distribute. The idea is not that each tongue of fire was divided or forked, but that the 
fiery appearance, at first presenting itself as a single body, one mighty flame of fire, soon 
divided into separate tongues of flame, one for each person in the assembly. ** The pres- 
ent participle denotes a process seen in actual operation. Tongues of fire were seen to 
detach themselves and settle on the several Christians there present.** — Rendall, Plumptre 
likens it to a shower of fiery tongues. " A lambent flame upon the head was believed by 
the Rabbins to be a token of divine favor {Schbttgen); as by classic poets, Homer {Iliotd 
13: 214), Virgil {y^neid 2: 683).** — Cook, "See instances in Wetstein, But the 
thought here is not so much of fire as the token of divine favor, as of the tongue, as of fire, 
conferring a divine power to utter in speech divine things." — Knowling, And it, the 
appearance of flame, one tongue, sat upon each of them. Apostles, laymen, and women. 
Sat denotes that the appearance was not a momentary flash, and that the influence, which 
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4. And ^ they were all filled with the Holy gpS^t, ^^^ began * to speak with 
other tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance. 

I Acts 1 : 5. 'Mark 16: 17; Acts 10: 46; i Cor. 12: 10,28,30; 13: i. 

it symbolized, was to be permanent. The Spirit henceforth was to abide in the church, and 
** hold his throne and seat there, as the Shekinah in the holy of holies of old," and as the 
spirit of life abides in our bodies, the organizing, controlling, life-giving power. 

The twofold aspect of the church is here represented. ( i ) Its unity was shown by the 
original mass of flame, all of one nature; and then (2) the individual aspect, for the flame 
separated and each person had his own distinct share. 

Swiftly and straight each tongue of flame. And still those lambent lightntnin stream ; 

Through cloud and breeze, unwavering came. Where'er the Lord is, there are they ; 

And darted to its place of rest In every heart that gives tiim room 

On some meek brow of Jesus blest. They light his altar every day. 

Nor fades it yet that living gleam ; Zeal to inflame and vice consume. 

—JifAM KebU. 

4. And they were all filled with the Holy Qhost. ** Filled can mean nothing less 
than that the whole capacity of each man was occupied, and all his being under the influ- 
ence. The degree of receptivity varied, no doubt, but the lesser and the greater vessels 
were all full. The whole nature was influenced; for that divine Spirit can enter into every 
part of a soul, and will prove himself the spirit of truth to the understanding, the spirit of 
power and of love, and of self-control to the will, and the affections, and the governing 
reason, the spirit of sound understanding to the practical man; and the whole nature, filled 
with him, will flame with new brilliance, like a bit of black carbon in a stream of electricity. 
The Spirit of God has all humanity for its sphere of action.** — Maclaren, 

Note i. That the Holy Spirit was not now for the first time bestowed upon men is 
plain, from the fact that ** the same language here employed is used respecting Elizabeth 
(Luke 1 : 41), Zacharias (Luke 1 : 67), and John the Baptist (Luke 1 : 15); and the Old 
Testament repeatedly makes mention of the influence of the Holy Spirit upon the minds of 
the prophets and others.** ** That which was peculiar in this event is, that (i) now, for 
the first time, all were filled with the Holy Gh()st, not merely the apostles; and (2) the 
influence was not occasional and transient, but abiding.*' — Abbott, (3) But the chief 
difference is the abundance and power with which the Holy Spirit is now given, thus char- 
acterizing the gospel times as the dispensation of the Spirit. Formerly the gift was like the 
dew, now it is like the rain; formerly like the early dawning light, now like the full 
splendor and power of the day; formerly like the first early fruits, now like an abundant 
harvest. (4) Says Dr. Alvah Hovey: ** It implies a reception from the Spirit of extraor- 
dinary powers, in addition to ordinary sanctifying grace.*' It was enduement for service. 

Note 2. There could be no mistake about this being a divine power actually bestowed. 
The effects produced prove this. Nothing less than divine power could have so changed 
the disciples from common men to men able to ** turn the world upside down,** and change 
the whole course of history. Nothing less than divine power could have wrought such 
changes in the lives and moral character of such great numbers. 

Note 3. This gift was bestowed not only upon the apostles, but the whole worshiping 
church. 

Note 4. The signs that accompanied this power were to reveal the fact, " in letters that 
could be read from the stars,** that the invisible Holy Spirit was actually present, to make 
the fact clear and unmistakable, to show the source whence the power and its effects came, 
and to illustrate its nature. 

Illustrations. The great forces of the world are invisible, as steam, when powerful 
enough to do work, as electricity, as chemical forces, the X-rays, gravitation. We recog- 
nize them by special manifestations. We know electricity is everywhere, by the lightning. 
We know it is in the wire by its light, or motor work. There is need of these special 
manifestations, or we would never have known and realized these unseen powers. 

Compare the coming of the fire upon the altar and sacrifice upon Mt. Carmel, while 
Elijah was praying for the fire. 

See Dwight L. Moody's experience. Select Notes, 1892, p. 200. 

The Symbol of the Wind. The Greek word, as the Hebrew word, for " spirit " is the 
same as that for " wind,** which is the naturnl metaphor to represent the spirit. Jesus himself 
so uses it in John 3 : 8. 
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1. It is an invisible power of which no one knows ** whence it cometh or whither it 
goeth.*' You see the results, but you cannot tell the causes, which are beyond our reach. 
Even to-day, when we have daily reports from the weather bureau, no one knows where 
and when a storm will arise. They see the storm and its direction, and can tell with great 
probability to what place it is going and when it will get there. But for beginning and end 
they know not whence it cometh or whither it goeth. 

2. But we recognize it by its effects, in sound, in music, in force, in life. 

3. It is very powerful. The air is so powerful that even free dynamite smiting against 
it on one side crushes the rocks on the other. Compare a great storm at sea. 

4. Yet it is very gentle and delicate, breathing around the rose, and gently touching the 
little child. 

5. It comes pure from heaven. 

6. The air is all -pervasive. It penetrates the hardest rock. 

7. It is the breath of life. No one can live without it. 

*' We are but organs mute, till a master touches the keys — 
Verily, vessels of earth into which God poureth the wine ; 
Harps are we, silent harps that have hung on the willow trees. 
Dumb till our heartstrings swell and break with a pulse divine." 

The Symbol of the Flame. John the Baptist had said that •* Jesus shall baptize you 
with the Holy Spirit and with fire.** Fire is one of the most expressive symlwls of the 
Holy Spirit. Fire, shining in light, is mysterious in nature, ineffably bright and glorious, 
everywhere present, swift-winged, undefiled, and undefilable. 

1. It represents the revealing power of the Holy Spirit, shining into each soul, and 
illuminating it as a house when the lamps are lighted within; as a twilight scene when the 
sun rises upon it. 

2. It expresses the purifying, cleansing power of the Spirit. Fire and light are the 
great disease killers. So is the Spirit to moral diseases. He always purifies the soul 
where he dwells. He is the refining fire that cleanses the dross from the pure gold. 

3. It symbolized the comfort, warmth, cheer, fresh life, joy, peace, which the Holy 
Spirit imparts. 

4. The far-reaching power of light expressed the light which th^ disciples should impart 
to the world. Light cannot be hidden. If it ceases to shine, it ceases to exist. 

5. Light convinces the world of dust, of dirt, of a thousand evil things unknown in the 
darkness. For example, a ray of light in a dusty room, and TyndalPs ray through the glass 
tube showing seed germs that no other process could make known. So the Spirit convinces 
of sin, of the evils in the heart. He does more than this : he causes men to feel as well as 
to see. 

6. Fire is the symbol of intense energy and zeal. The Holy Spirit fills the soul with 
glowing enthusiasms and unconquerable energy and zeal. 

The Symbol of the Tongue. **The human tongue, illuminated and sanctified by 
fire from the inner sanctuary, was about to be the instrument of the gospel *s advancement, 
— not penal laws, not the sword and fire of persecution; and so long as the divinely 
appointed means were adhered to, so long the course of our holy religion was one long- 
continued triumph.*' — Professor Stokes in Expositor's Bible » 

1 . The tongues represent the instrument and method to be used for the spread of the 
gospel. 

2. "This miracle was meant to foreshadow the universal progress of the new faith, 
and its message for all mankind, without distinction of nation, position, or age.** — Pro- 
fessor Knowling, " Pentecost is the reversal of Babel.** The Bible in whole or in part is 
translated into more than four hundred languages and dialects, all the principal ones of the 
world. This is the modern Pentecost, whenever the Holy Spirit in Christ-*s disciples makes 
these tongues speak the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

3. But it must ever be a tongue of fire, a tongue inspired and filled with the Spirit. 
The best preaching is ** logic set on fire.** ** The fiery sword,** said St. Cyril, "barred of 
old the gates of paradise; the fiery tongue, which brought salvation, restored the gift.** 

4. It was the symbol of the unity of the church, — one spirit, but many tongues. 

5. Those who are filled with the Spirit speak to all hearts, all needs, all characters. 
Not each disciple to all, but some disciple for each need. They speak with new tongues, 
new meaning, new power. The tongue is the outlet of the* soul. A new spirit always 
means a new tongue. 

The Symbol of the Dove. It is well along with these other symbols of the Holy 
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5. ^J^ there were dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, devout men, ®f^°' every 
nation under heaven. 

6. aSI "when this TuSSw-hSSu' the multitude came together, and were 
* confounded, because that every man heard them ,^fng in his own 
language. 



a Greek, when this voice was made. 



b Greek, or, troubUd in mind. 




From a Photograph by IVilson. 
Mount Moriah. The Temple Area. 
Reputed Upper Room in the group of buildings on the right of the picture. 



Spirit to recall the other 
symbol so often referred 
to in the Gospels, that of 
the dove, — the symbol 
of innocence, gentleness, 
tenderness, and love. By 
these, as well as by fire, 
was Jesus victorious. 
** He wooed and won.*' 
The Spirit produces, in 
the hearts of those who 
dwell in the Spirit, the 
dove-like nature, — gen- 
tle, loving, attractive. 
The dove and the fire 
are complementary sym- 
bols expressing different 
aspects of the work of 
the Holy Spirit. As 
fiishop Hackett says: 
"The Holy Ghost was 
made manifest in a dov« 
and in fire; to betoken 



it is the same Spirit which requires innocency in the saints, but would not have them forget 
zeal. If the dove sit upon your head, it vdll instil simplicity, but simplicity may be chill 
and faint in a good cause. Therefore, if a pillar of fire sit upon your head, it will infuse 
fervency.** 

III. The Results from Tbis New Power. The New Era Began. — Vs. 4-1 1. 

Began to speak with other tongues, in other languages than their own Hebrew, or 
Aramaic (the then modern form of the Hebrew), or Greek; with all three of which they 
naturally were more or less familiar. "Luke distinctly asserts that the apostles, if not 
the whole Christian assembly, received the power of speaking in foreign languages, and 
that some of the hearers, at all events, understood them.** — Knowling, 

5. And there were dwelling at Jerusalem. Both residents (for the foreign Jews 
loved to spend their declining years there) and pilgrims who had come up to the Pentecost 
feast. Devout men. Truly religious men, waiting for the appearing of the promised 
Messiah. These were the persons most likely to become Christians. Such an one was 
Simeon (Luke 2: 25), who is described by the same word *' devout,*' and as ** waiting for 
the consolation of Israel." Out of every nation under heaven. Only a very small 
portion of the Jewish people lived in Palestine during the times of our Lord and his apos- 
tles; by far the largest number were natives of other lands. — Professor Lindsay, 

6. Now when this was noised abroad. Better as in r. v., " And when this sound 
was heard. ** Literally, this sound having taken place. The Greek word here for ** sound ** is 
never used for "report** or "rumor.** It must mean either the sound of the rushing, 
mighty wind {Meyer) , or the sound of the disciples talking in the various languages 
(^Meander). The sound was heard outside of the house and drew the attention of the 
passing crowds. And were confounded. The Greek word means poured together,^ and 
our word "confound** is from the Latin, with the same meaning. The picture is of a 
cascade pouring into a pool, or of streams rushing together, making a confused mingling of 
the waters. The whole assembly were thrown into confusion, or the individuals were per- 
plexed and confused as to the meaning of this strange phenomenon. Every man heard 
them (was hearing, imperfect) speak in his own language. A different word from 
" tongues ** in v. 4. It means both dialect and language. 
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7. And they were all amazed and marvelled, saying^ one to another, Behold, 
are not all these which speak * Galilaeans ? 

8. And how hear we^ every man in our own ianJSa|e, wherein we were 
born ? 

9^ Par'thi&ns' and Medes* and E'13,mites, and the dwellers in MSso- 
p6ta'mia, "^^ in Judaj'3.' and Cippado'c!3., in P6n'ttis' and A'sia, 

10. i„ Phryg'ia.' and P^^mphyrm, in Egypt* and ^* the parts of Lib'y^ 
about Cyre'ne, and «>,;jJ*XSf4m Rome, both Jews and proselytes, 

11. c^SlSli and Ara'bia,ns, we do hear them gp'SSig in our tongues the 
'"mlgh^y"^ works of God. 

>Act8 i: II. 

'* It is difficult for us who travel over vast areas of one language to understand the 
confusion and perplexity now existing in Oriental lands, where the greatest empires ' are 
merely a congeries of unamalgamated and jealous tribes'; and racial distinctions, separate 
governments, and restricted commercial intercourse have preserved, and very often created, 
distinct and mutually unintelligible dialects and languages.*' — Tristram, Each one 
did not speak all the languages, but some spoke each of them, so that they recognized the 
wonder when they heard ordinary people, who had never been educated and never traveled 
out of Palestine, speak rare, strange, and difHcult languages. 

7. All amazed, with sudden, overwhelming surprise. And marvelled, with a con- 
tinuing, questioning wonder. All . . . Qalilaeans. All the disciples (except Judas) 
were from Galilee. 

8. In our own tongue. Language, dialect; same word as in v. 6. So, still, the 
Bible speaks the universal language, coming home to each soul of whatever nation or race, 
speaking to his individual needs, and answering to his longings and prayers. 

9. Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, in the Persian Empire beyond the Tigris, 
and including Turkistan and Afghanistan to the border of India. Here some of the ten 
tribes were settled by Shalmanezer. They all spoke Persian, but in different provincial 
forms and dialects. Mesopotamia, f. ^., "between the rivers " Tigris and Euphrates. 
It includes Assyria and Babylonia, now belonging to the Turkish Empire. The language 
was some form of Chaldee. Judaea. Speaking Aramaic in a different dialect from 
Galilee. Cappadocia, in Pontus, and Asia. Not our Asia, but a small Roman prov- 
ince in what is now Asia Minor. 

10. Phrygia, and Pamphylia. Here Greek, a different dialect in each, was spoken 
by the educated, but the common people had their own dialects. The above five were all 
in Asia Minor. Bg^ypt, where the language was Coptic. Libya, in northern Africa, the 
portion referred to being Cyrene, on the Mediterranean. Their language is not cer- 
tainly known, but they must have spoken also Greek. Rome, with the Latin language. 
Jews and proselytes, <. ^., heathen who had accepted the Jewish religion. These 
terms probably include all the preceding nations. 

XI. Cretes, from the island of Crete in the Mediterranean, now called Candia. They 
may have spoken Greek. Arabians, from the great peninsula which stretches between 
the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. They spoke Arabic. The wonderful works of God. 
The disciples told the people of all these countries, in their own languages, about God's 
wondrous love in sending his son Jesus, the Messiah, to save men from sin, and bring in 
the glorious days foretold by the prophets. 

The Nature of the Gift of Tongues. The interpretation of this has perplexed 
commentators almost as much as the actual event perplexed the hearers then. 

1. We have two comparatively full accounts pf speaking with tongues: one here and 
the other in i Cor. 14: 1-33, with several other references to the fact, 

2. The phenomena described in the two places, while differing somewhat in manifesta- 
tion and form, are doubtless one and the same gift. In essence and in source they are 
identical. 

3. The gift was ** evidently the frenzied or ecstatic utterance of sounds ordinarily unin- 
telligible both to speakers and hearers. . . . The speaker was supposed to be completely 
under the control of the spirit, to be a mere passive instrument in his hands, and to be 
moved and played upon by him. — McGifferi, ** In it men were raised above their normal 
selves by a divine impulse. — Bartlett, ** I believe the event related in our text to have 
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been a sudden and powerful inspiration of the Holy Spirit, by which the disciples uttered not 
of their minds , but as mouthpieces of the Spirit, the praises of God in various languages, 
hitherto, and possibly at the time itself, unknown to them. How is this related to the speak- 
ing with tongues afterward spoken of by St. Paul ( i Cor. 14) ? I answer that they were 
one and the same thing.'* — Alford. 

4. Those who spoke with tongues spoke the actual languages referred to, whether they 
themselves understood them or not. The Expositor's Greek New Testament, on i G>r. 14: 
13, says: <* It appears that the speaker with tongues, in some instances, could recall, on 
recovery, what he had uttered in his trance ecstasy, so as to render it in actual speech." 

Illustration. Professor Stokes makes use of the scientific fact of hypnotism, which 
shows that **it is impossible to assign any limits to the influence of the mind over the 
body,** to show that such an impartation of the gift of speech is certainly possible. 

5. Was this a permanent gift for preaching the gospel ? ( i ) ** The gift was the gift of an 
age of the spirit, and for a period of preaching the gospel.'* The gift ** was not a perma- 
nent one, any more than the presence of the dove on the head of Jesus was permanent; 
but the presence of the Spirit was to be as permanent with the disciples as it had been 
with Jesus. Nothing is said of the use of this gift in preaching. In most places it was 
not needed. But Paul, who spake with tongues more than most others (i Cor. 14: 18), 
may have used the gift in Asia Minor. " Professor Ramsay, in his late book, The Church 
in the Roman Empire, says that in Asia Minor, while most books were written in Greek, 
and Greek and Latin were used by the ofHcials and the educated, the great body of the 
people, to whom Paul preached, knew only their own dialect. Twelve unlearned men, 
chiefly Galilsean peasants, could not well evangelize the world without the gift of tongues." 
As Greek then, so " English now will carry a man over the world, but English will not 
enable him to preach to the people of India or of China." — Professor Stokes in Expositor's 
Bible, But for the most part the gift had another purpose. 

6. **The Spirit of God, mingling with the soul of man, supernaturally elevated its as- 
pirations and glorified its conceptions, so that an entranced state of ecstasy was produced, 
and feelings called into energy, for the expression of which the ordinary forms of speech 
were inadequate. ... It was to be expected that when divine and new feelings rushed 
like a flood upon the soul, the language of men would become strange and extraordinary." 

— F, W, Robertson in Sermons, Vol, III,, p. 81, 

7. It was needful that there should be some manifest external sign, both as an unmis- 
takable proof to the disciples that the promise was fulfilled, and as a sign to the unbeliev- 
ing world (i Cor. 14: 22) that Jesus was living, a real power. "Every accessory, every 
instrument of usefulness, the church has now in such a degree and of such excellence as 
was never known in any other age; and we want but a supreme and glorious baptism of 
fire to exhibit to the world such a spectacle as would raise ten thousand hallelujahs to the 
glory of our king.*' — Rev, W, Arthur, 

8. *'The special and miraculous phase of this gift of tongues, whatever it may have 
been, has passed away, but in a most real and inward sense this gift and duty of the 
tongues remains. Oh ! when among us, and now, a man has opened himself to the in- 
breathings of the divine Spirit, when he begins to know by sweet and wonderful conscious- 
ness that Christ is in him, when the grand liberty of the sons of God has broken the shackles 
from his soul, then does he not begin to speak with new and other tongues? With the 
tongue of a deep personal experience, with the tongue of joy, with the tongue of triumph, 

— with such new tongues he does begin to speak. In this meaning the gift of the tongues 
remains." — W ay land Hoy t^ D,D. 

IV. The Effects of the Gift of the Spirit.— Vs, 12-21. First Effect. The 
effect of this gift of the Holy Spirit upon the apostles was a wonderful change in them. 
It was almost a transfiguration experience. So the dead wire is thrilled with electricity, 
and bursts out into light and power. They were common men no longer. As Mosheim 
says, "Their ignorance was turned into Jight, their doubts into certainty, their fears into a 
firm and invincible fortitude, and their former backwardness into an ardent and inextinguish- 
able zeal." Note especially the change in Peter from the man who, two months before, 
had forsaken his Lord and fled, and thrice denied him. Then Peter ^* had to speak on the 
spur of the moment, and to a crowd excited as only an Eastern crowd can be. It is not 
easy for the most practised orator to catch the ear and hold the attention of a confused and 
hostile crowd. Shakespeare means us to recognize consummate skill in Mark Antony's 
handling of the Roman citizens at Caesar's funeral; but he used flattering words, and he 
spoke in order to rouse the people against the assassins of Caesar, not against themselves. 
St. Peter had to address the crowd on a theme which could not be welcome, and to stir 
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Acts 2: 37-47- 



12. And they were all amazed, and were ^rjKiS, saying one to another, 
What meaneth this ? 

13- bS'SSi. mocking said, ^*?f.y'" are i^i^^^ith new wine. 

them to self-condemnation. Yet we see no trace of hesitation or embarrassment.'* — 
Donald Frazer^ in Speeches of the Apostles, 

Second Effect. On the people the effect was, at first, one of intense amazement and 
perplexity, xa. Amazed. The Greek verb is one of which our word " ecstasy " is almost 
a transliteration. It means to throw out of position^ hence, to drive one out of one's senses, 
hence, to amaze, astonish. Were in doubt, "perplexity.** The Greek word is com- 
pound, meaning, to be without a way out or through. The radical idea of the compound 
▼erb seems to ^ of one who goes through the whole list of possible ways, and finds no way 
out. Hence, to be in perplexity, — M, H, Vincent, ITiey could not understand the mean- 
ing till Peter explained it to them.. 

Third Effect. 13. Others mocking. The Greek is from a word meaning a jest 
or Joke, and the preposition through. To them it was a jest all through, something to be 
sneered at. These men are full of new wine. At that season there was no new wine, 
in the sense of unfermented. But it refers to the last vintage of the precious autumn. It 
was " sweet wine,*' still in the process of fermenting, ** referring to the lusciousness of the 
quality of its make, and not of necessity to the brevity of its age.** — Knowling, Only 
those foreign Jews of each country could understand what was said in their own language. 
To all others the words were unintelligible, and seemed like a meaningless babel. Similar 
results are often noticed in a revival of religion. We know there is a great power for good, 
when the opposition is strong. There is no excitement against a cold church or an indif- 
ferent religion, fiut when men rage against the truth, then take courage, for there is power 
on your side. Peter, in his sermon, defends the disciples from this charge of drunkenness. 
They well knew that ** in the East men drink only in the evening, so that no drunken 
person is ever seen by day.** — Geikie, (See the story of the ** Sleeper Awakened '* in the 
Arabian Nights,) 

Foorth Effect. There came a wonderful power upon the people, leading three 
thousand of them to become disciples in one day. Such a power has been often felt since, 
and nothing can account for it but the Holy Spirit of God. Peter's sermon will be con- 
sidered in our next lesson. 



LESSON III. — January 19. 

THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH, — Acts 2 : 37-47. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — The Lord added to the church daily such as should be sawed. 

Acts 2 : 47. 



SUQQESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

Place in the History. — Here we have 
a picture of the first Christian church, the 
most delightful community that has ever 
been even imagined. It is full not only of 
charm, but of helpfulness to our own Chris- 
tian life. 

It was the fruit of the coming of the 
Holy Spirit studied in our last lesson, and 
the beginning of the great work of the 
apostles. It inspired them with faith and 
hope and courage for all their future labors. 

Scenes. — This lesson, too, can be pre- 
sented in a series of word pictures. 



THE SECTION 

includes Peter's sermon as an introduction, 
as well as the description of its effects, and 
the sudden increase of disciples in the verses 
of the lesson. 



PICTURES. 

St, Peter, portrait from Da Vinci *s Last 
Supper ; St, Peter, Martyr, Fra Angelico 
(Florence); St. Peter, Preaching, Fra An- 
gelico (Florence); The Apostles Preachings 
Dore (London). 
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LESSON III. 



First Quartbr. 



LEARN BY HEART. 

Have the scholars repeat till they know 
by heart vs. 42-47. 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

These can be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

1. The oatline of Peter** sermon. 

2. Its characteristics. 

3. Its effect, and the reasons for it. 

4. Public confession by baptism. 

5. The picture of the early church. 

6. Community of goods. 

7. Characteristics of the early church. 

8. How far they apply to the present days. 



THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

The Commentaries and books on The 
Apostolic Age ; the Apostles Peter and 
John, in Vance*s College of the Apostles; 
Peloubet's Suggestive Illustrations on Acts, 
pp. 47-76 ($1.25); The Apostle Peter, by 
Rev. William M. Taylor ($1.50) and by 
Rev. S. G. Green ($1.50); Rev. Dr. A. J. 
Gordon's How Christ came to Church 
(Baptist Pub. Soc); Meyer's From Calvary 
to Pentecost ; the description of the church 
in Bunyan's Pilgrim* s Progress. 



HISTORICAL SBTTINQ. 

Time. Probably on Sunday, May 

a8, A. D. 30. The Feast of 

Pentecost, Whitsunday. The same day as 

the last lesson, but continuing into the days 

following. 

Jerusalem, in the vicinity 
Place. of the upper room where the 
disciples met; and afterwards 
in the temple, and elsewhere in the city. 



LESSON OUTLINE. 
SUBJECT : A Picture of the First 

Christian Church. 
I. Peter's Sermon (vs. 14-36). 

Circumstances ; theme ; argument. 

The instrumentality by which the church was formed. 

II. The Inquiry Meeting (vs. 37-40). 

Conviction of sin^ Inauiry what to do. 
The answer. The motives. £xhortation. 

III. Joining the Church (v. 41), 

Conditions of membership. 

By baptism. The number who joined. 

IV. The Church Beautiful. An Ideal 

FOR All the Ages (vs. 42-47). 

1. Training in the Christian life, by instruction, by 

fellowship, by ordinances, by prayer-meetings. 

2. Christian deeds. Miracles. Generous giving. 

3. Worship. In the temple. At home. 

4. Characteristics. Joy, praise, love. Favor with 

God and man. 

5. Fruits — many converts. 



I. Peter's Sermon* — Vs. 14-36. In our last lesson we left the multitude amazed 
and perplexed at the wonderful power so vividly manifested before them, while some mock- 
ingly declared that what they had seen was but the frenzied ravings of those who had taken 
too much wine. In response, Peter as the representative of the apostles, and filled with 
the Holy Spirit, made an address to the gathering multitudes. Of course only an outline 
is given in the Acts. 

THE OPENING REMARKS. 

Peter begins by talcing up the report of those who explained the strange phenomenon 
by the accusation of too much wine. He makes a kindly and reasonable denial. He shows 
that the charge arose from ignorance of the facts, and was impossible under the circum- 
stances (vs. 14, 15). The excitement of wine could produce no such results as were here 
manife.sted, and never djd. 

THE THEME. 
JESUS OF NAZARETH WAS THE PROMISED MESSIAH. 

THE ARGUMENT. 

1. What they had seen was the fulfilment of a prophecy of the Messianic times, by a 
prophet they accepted as true, and whose prophecy they themselves applied to their expected 
Messiah (vs. 16-22). 

2. Jesus Christ did the works of the Messiah, and was proved to be the Messiah by God 
himself, by means of signs and wonders, of which they themselves were witnesses. And 
although they crucified Jesus, God defeated their plans, and proved that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah by raising him from the dead (vs. 23, 24). 

3. The argument was clinched by an appeal to the Scriptures which God, by raising up 
Jesus, fulfilled to the letter (vs. 25-32). 
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37. Now when they heard ////>, ^ they were pricked in their heart, and 
said unto Pe'ter and ^ the rest of the apostles, ^""^^SiX^'*"* what shall we 
do? 

' Luke 3: 10; Acts 9: 6; i6: 30. 

4. What they had just seen was the gift of Jesus promised by the Father, and this was 
again reenforced by the Scriptures (vs. 33-35). 

CONCLUSION. 

The Proof was Complete that 

GOD HATH MADE THAT SAME JESUS, WHOM YE CRUCIFIED, BOTH 
LORD AND MESSIAH. 

Notes. 26. Shall rest, KaTavKrjvuKrtt., Literally, sAa/i dwell in a tent or tabernacle ; 
from «aT<£, down from i from a higher to a lower place : and vKi\vi\, a tent^ — shall encamp 
or place my tabernacle on hope, abiding there till hope shall be transformed to realization. 
Professor Vincent, in his admirable PV or d Studies, says: ** It is a beautiful metaphor. My 
flesh shall encamp on hope ; pitch its tent there to rest through the night of death, until the 
morning of resurrection.'* 

29. Patriarch, n-aTpiapxov; from warpia, a lineage, a family, a race, and «»px«i to begin ; 
hence, one who begins a ne^v family, or race, 

36. Assuredly, ao-^aAw?, from a, not, and v^aXKu, to cctuse to fall, as in wrestling; to 
overthrow, as a ship by a storm, or as an army by the enemy; to defeat, to delude, to cause 
to err, or go wrong. Hence, the compound word means to know with such certainty that 
there can be no falling ^ no defeat, no mistake, 

II. The Inquiry Meeting:, which followed the Address.— .Vs. 37-40. First: 
THE Effect of the Sermon. Conviction of Sin. 37. They were pricked, 
Karei'vyTjoroi'; from Kara, intensive, and vv<r<rw, to prick with a sharp point. Hence, they 
were pricked deeply, intensely, with the sharp point of his discourse. In their hearts. 
Consciences, moral nature, as with a scorpion's sting, "as with a two-edged sword.*' 
**So, Homer, of the puncture of a spear; of horses dinting ihe earth with their hoofs, etc. 
Here, therefore, of the sharp painful emotion, the 5//«^ produced by Peter's words. Cicero, 
Speaking of the oratory of Pericles, says that his speech left stings in the minds of his 
hearers (Z>^ Oratore III: 34).** — Professor Vincent, ** No word could better make 
known that the sting of the last word had begun to work." — Knowling. 

They saw that they had committed an awful crime against God and the nation and 
themselves. They were in danger of the judgment to come. They had rejected their best 
friend and Saviour. They had done despite to the Son of God. They felt as Dr. Bonar 
wrote : — '■ 

" I see the crowd in Pilate's hall, " I see the scourges tear his back, 

I mark their wrathful mien, I see the piercing crown, 

Their shouts of *' Crucify " appal, And of that crowd who smite and mock 

With blasphemy between. I feel that I am one. 

" And of that shouting multitude " Around yon cross the throng I see, 

I feel that I am one ; Mocking the Sufferer's groan ; 

And in that din of voices rude, Yet still my voice it seems to be, 

I recognize my own. As if I mocked alone." 

Conviction Of Sin ( i ) leads men to seek the Saviour. If one does not feel guilty, why 
should he seek forgiveness? If one imagines he is well, why should he go to the physician? 
(2) The greatest means for the conviction of sin is a view of Jesus Christ, and him cruci- 
fied. His perfect life shows us the imperfection of ours. That he should come from heaven 
to suffer and die to save us proves the exceeding evil and danger of sin. (3) The pres- 
ence and power of the Holy Spirit make these means effective. For men may know they 
are sinful, and not feel it, or seek to escape. They may excuse themselves and be utterly 
careless under the most vivid presentation of Christ, and the most fervent appeals. 

Second : the Inquiry. Men and brethren. Apparently the meeting broke up into 
fragments, and different persons not only asked publicly of the speaker, but held conversa- 
tion with the apostles and other disciples who mingled with the crowd. What shall we 
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38. And" Pe'ter J^^J unto them, * Repent* ye^ and be baptized every one of 
you in the name of Je'sus Christ JSu> the remission of y^ur sins; and ye 
shall receive the gift of the Ho'ly Ghost. 

39. For '^iJjril'S;.?;^™?.*."' and ^ to your children, and « to all that are afar 
off, gven as many as the Lord our God shall call- unto him. 

' Luke 34: 47; Acts 3: 19. 'Joel 2: 28; Acts 3: 35. 3 Acts 10: 45; 11: 15, 18; Eph. 2: 13. 

do ? The sin had been committed; the penalty overhung them. They could not undo the 
deed. What could they do in reference to it? How could they themselves escape from 
their guilt; how could they ward of! the doom of their nation ! Their guilt, as to this deed, 
awakened their conscience as to other sins, and made them feel the depth of their sinful 
character. Very often it occurs that some one overt act, with its train of consequences, 
reveals the sinful nature, and makes men cry out for salvation from all sin. 

Third: the Answer. The answer was threefold, i. Repentance. 38. Repent, 
ftcTai'oi}<rarc. ** A word Compounded of the preposition /tcra, a/Urt with, and the verb 
Koew, to perceive and to ihinky as the result of perceiving or observing. In this compound 
the preposition combines the two meanings of time and change, which may be denoted by 
after and different; so that the whole compound means to think differently after, Mcrayoia 
(repentance) is therefore, primarily, an after-thought, different from the former thought; 
then, a change of mind, which issues in regret and in change of conduct.** ** Sorrow \s 
not, as is popularly conceived, the primary nor the prominent notion of the word. Paul 
distinguishes between sorrow (Avmi) and repentance (ficravoui), and puts the one as the out- 
come of the other. * Godly sorrow worketh repentance* (2 Cor. 7: 10).** — Prof, M, R, 
Vincent in Word Studies, The word '* repentance '* means simply change of mind, the 
reversal of a man's controlling thoughts, feelings, and aims of life. Repentance, then, is 
the turning of the whole soul from self to God, and involves the breaking of! from a selfish, 
sinful course of life, and the entrance upon a life of obedience, trust, and supreme devotion 
to God. — Bible Redder* s Commentary, 

Note the difference between resolving to do some single act, or to change some small 
purpose, or habit, and the resolve to change the great aim and purpose of the whole life. 

2. Faith in Jesus as Lord and Saviour, — a faith which trusts the whole life to his 
guidance and control. This is implied in the requirement to be baptized. 

3. Baptism. And be baptized ... in (rather, unto, cirl) the name of Jesus Christ. 
This was the rite by which they publicly confessed their acceptance of Jesus as the Messiah, 
their trust in him, and their consecration to his service. It was like taking an oath of alle- 
giance when one becomes a citizen of a country. 

Two BLESSINGS were promised to those who should comply with these require- 
ments. I. For (unto) the remission of sins, ci« a^caiv; from »«, unto, as the end to be 
reached; o^eo-tv, from a^iVti to send away, to discharge. The sins are sent away, the debt 
is discharged, and the sinner is discharged as from bondage or from the court and place of 
punishment. Here was the way in which their guilt, on account of which their consciences 
were disturbed, could be removed. Sins are remitted, first, by forgiveness, taking away 
the penalty, and treating the sinner as if he had not sinned ; and second, by taking away 
sin itself, the disposition to sin, the love of sin, the practise of sin. Men are saved, '* not 
in sin, hoi from sin." 

Compare by way of contrast as to the way, and of comparison as to joy, Moore's 
" Paradise and the Peri," who 

** At the gate 
Of Eden stood disconsolate." 

2. The other blessing was, ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost, sometimes 
in the same form in which they had just seen it manifested; and always in his abiding pres- 
ence, dwelling within them as a fountain of life (John 7: 38), as the Comforter, teaching, 
guiding, inspiring, helping, purifying, giving peace and hope and joy, according to the 
promise (John 13-16). 

39. For the promise, of the Messiah, and of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit and of 
salvation as foretold by Joel (vs. 16-21) and other prophets. It included all the hopes 
and blessings which the Messiah was to bring. Is unto you, in spite of your sins, and 
your crucifying the Messiah. He was the expression of God's love to you. He died that 
you might be saved. Therefore he wants to save you. The promise is yours. And to 
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40. And with many other words ^"^ he tSS'4 and exhortJdtuem. saying, 
Save yourselves from this ""iwktd* generation. 

41- The? theS that ^'•^^J^ received his word were baptized : and ^^JeSTe^ IddeT 
;^*toffiiuiSt'dly about three thousand souls. 

your children. No one wants to be saved alone. Your being saved from sin is the 
nearest and surest way to the salvation of your children, all down the ages. And to all 
that are afar off. All Gentile nations. The war are Jews, the a/ar off^ Gentiles (Isa. 
57: 19; Zech. 6: 15; Eph. 2: 13, 17). Even as many as the Lord our God shall 
call. The Greek word implies that the call is ** unto him ** (r. v.). It does not declare 
that every one who is called accepts the call, but that this promise is for all, Jews and 
Gentiles. It reaches as far as the invitation. None are called to less than this; and all 
that are called may claim this promise as theirs. God*s welcomes are heart-felt, warm, 
earnest, sincere, wide-reaching, all-inclusive. No one is left out. No one is too far away. 

Fourth: an Exhortation. 40. And with many other words, with every per- 
suasive argument, presented in every attractive form. Did he testify, bear witness that 
the promise was being fulfilled from his own experience of wfiat Jesus had taught and done, 
proving him to be the Messiah. Save yourselves, by repenting and believing on Jesus. 
From this untoward, intractable, perverse. " Toward '* is to-ward, inclined towards; 
hence, ^(f«//f, docile; as "froward" is from-ward, turned from, averse. The untoward 
generation was one turned away from God and from the right. They were to save them- 
selves from the influences and from the condemnation that were coming upon that genera- 
tion. The R. V. has ** crooked " instead of untoward. This ** signifies perversity in turning 
of! from the truth." — Knowling, 

Note. One of the chief dangers to which the new disciples were exposed came from 
their environment, from the perverse generation which surrounded them. They had to 
resist these plausible and cunning and powerful men, to break away from false doctrine, 
defy selfish authority, to forsake old friends, to endure derision, hatred, and persecution. 
This was no small thing to do. It acted as a sieve to sift out false disciples, and keep the 
church sincere and pure. 

III. Joiningr the Church. —V. 41. i. Who. 41. They that gladly received 
his word. The R. v. omits gladly^ as do the oldest MSS. All who received the word ' 
were baptized, but doubtless they did it gladly, freely, joyfully. It was the most joyful act 
of their lives. Compulsory religion is no religion. It was esteemed a grtiX privilege to be 
a Christian. The people were enthusiastic on the subject. ** Receiving the word *' implies 
that they received Jesus as their Messiah, Lord, and teacher; they committed themselves to 
serve him, to obey his teachings, to live according to the principles of his kingdom, to 
devote themselves to the task of carrying out the mission of the Christ. 

2. How. Were baptized, not necessarily on the day in which they believed, nor by 
the apostles alone. 

Baptism is (i) the appointed method of making a profession of religion, and, therefore, 
every disciple of Christ should be baptized. No one can find a simpler, a more significant, 
or better method of confessing Christ. Jesus himself was baptized, as an example to all 
his followers. (2) Baptism is a public renunciation of sin, and profession of cleansing by 
the blood of Jesus Christ. It is a perfect symbol of the putting away of the defilement of 
sin, and of the cleansing of heart and life. (3) It is a symlx)l of the new, the risen life 
with Christ Jesus. (4) It is a symbol of the baptism of the Holy Spirit. 

Confession of Christ is ( i ) a duty commanded by Christ, and therefore not to be 
omitted with impunity. It is binding on all. (2) It is a test of faith and obedience. A 
faith that is not willing to confess publicly the Saviour is not strong enough or of the right 
kind to save the soul. (3) Public confession confirms and strengthens the disciple. It 
commits him to the side of Christ. It is like taking out naturalization papers, or enlisting 
in the army. It is Cortez's burning the ships that brought his army to Mexico; there is 
no retreat. It is like wearing the white ribbon, or the blue; people expect you to live up 
to your principles. C4) It gives power over the world; it is a continual sermon, proclaim- 
ing the gospel, and testimony that you believe Christ. (5) It is a means of organization 
and unity and fellowship, adding greatly to power and usefulness. A thousand separate 
individuals are weakness itself, compared with a regiment or an organization of a thousand 
men. 

3. How Many. There were added, to the number of Christians. Three thou- 
sand souls. This was a glorious beginning for the new church. The numbers added 
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42. ^And they continued stedfastly in the apostles' JSShffg and fellow- 
ship, »™* in the breaking of bread* and i" prayers. 

' V. 46; Acts i: 14; Rom. 12: 12; Eph. 6: 18. 

greatly to the power of the movement. Each person was a center of influence. Three 
thousand burning and shining lights were scattered over the city. There are some great 
advantages in a slow and steady growth. There are other and great advantages in power- 
ful revivals, which impress a community in a way that the same number unfolding like the 
lilies of spring could not do. 

IV. The Charch BeantifaL An Ideal for all the Ages. — Vs. 42-47. First: 
Training in the Christian Life. As Hugh Miller shows in his book, My Schools and 
Scfioolmasters, the processes of his education and growth, so here we see the way in which 
the young converts of the early church were educated into a large and full Christian life. 

1. By Instruction. 42. And they continued ttedfastly, irpotrKoprcpovi^ef (from 
»p<k, tOy and icopre/KK, strong) ^ adhering strongly tOy persisting against all adverse influences. 
It is steady, persistent work that tells. No one can be a good scholar who is fitful and 
irregular in his attendance at school. In the apostles' doctrine, 1. ^., the "teaching" 
of the apostles in the truths of their religion, and in the words and life of Jesus, and in the 
practical duties of religion. Teaching implies something taught, and that is doctrine. One 
of the best marks of a Christian life is the desire to learn, (inversion wakes up the mind 
as well as the conscience. They went to school to the apostles. They would be intelli- 
gent Christians, because thus they would {a) be better themselves, {b) be kept from error, 
(r) be fitted to spread the gospel to others. 

The whole body of Christians should attend the teaching services of the church. 
The Sunday school should be the Bible school for all. Christianity is the natural ally of 
learning. 

" The riches of our Commonwealth " Nor heeds the sceptic's puny hands, 

Are free, strong minds, and hearts of health; While near her school the church spire stands; 

And more to her than gold or grain. Nor fears the blinded bigot's rule, 

The cunning hand and cultured brain. While near her church spire stands the school.*' 

— /. G. WhUtier in Our State. 

Illustration. The Persian princes, according to Xenophon, had for their teachers 
the wisest man, the bravest man, the most temperate man, and the most just man in the 
kingdom. We have all four in the most perfect degree in our one teacher, Jesus Christ. 

2. By Fellowship and personal influence, — through working together, studying 
together, mutual sympathy and help. And fellowthip, cotywvta (from Koti/<k, common) y 
which is the Latin communis (from con^ " together," and munia, " service "), •' function,*' 
"duty together" (or from com, "together," and the root mu, **to bind") "bound 
together,** hence, " belonging to all." 

The disciples were like one loving family. " May not a good parallel be found in Phil. 
1 : 5, ^here feUowshifi, whilst it signifies cooperation in the widest sense, including fellow- 
ship in sympathy, suffering, and toil, also indicates the special and tangible manifestation 
of this fellowship in the ready almsgiving and contributions of the Philippian church.** — 
ICnowling. Personal influence is one of the strongest factors in education, in the formation 
of character, and the guidance of life. No hermit life can be as effective in Christian 
growth and usefulness as a life of fellowship with the true saints. 

3. By the Ordinances, and Especially the Lord's Supper. In breaking of 
bread. This is the New Testament phrase for the Lord's Supper, in remembrance of 
Jesus, a new consecration to his service, a new inspiration of love. The sacrament was 
probably administered in connection with every evening meal partaken by the disciples in 
common, probably following the meal, as the institution of the Lord's Supper followed the 
Passover meal. 

4. By Prayer-meetings. And in prayers, r. v., " the " prayers. Of course, 
they prayed in secret; but this, doubtless, refers to praying together; " united prayer at 
fixed hours in some appointed place.'* — RendalL No one can grow in grace without 
praying in secret, but there are helps and blessings which come from united prayer which 
the other cannot give. 

Illustrations. So with several pieces of wood on the fire, each one burns brighter 
on account of the others, as a harmony in music produces effects which no solo, however 
good, can produce. Two are more than twice one. Om alone is a color, several together 
make the pictured window of a cathedral. One is a sound, several are an anthem. 
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43. And fear came upon every soul: and ^many wonders and signs 
were done by the apostles. 

44. And all that believed were together, and ^ had all things common ; 

45. atid'they sold their possessions and goods, and ^ parted them to aU 
«.."Sing as X/ man had need. 



I Mark 16: 17; Aot8 4: 33; 5: 12. 2^0154: 32. ^ Isa. 58: 7. 

Second: Christian Deeds expressing the Christian Life (vs. 43-45). 
I. Miracles by the At»osTLEs. 43. And fear. Reverential awe in the presence of the 
mysterious power^ working such wonders of grace and love. Only very dull or very wicked 
people could help feeling this awe. It doubtless terrified men who knew the evil of their 
lives but would not repent, like Macbeth, who " retained enough of goodness to make him 
a haggard, miserable criminal; never enough to restrain him from crime." For they ** must 
serve the devil as slaves, if they will not decide to serve God as freemen.'* — Prof, E» 
Dawden, LL,D. They feared God, and therefore feared nothing else. Many wonders 
and signs were done by the apostles. This general description includes the miracles 
described more in detail in subsequent chapters (Acts 3: 1-8} 5: 12, 15, 16). The term 
** wonders ** refers to their effect on the minds of eye-witnesses; ** signs*" to the purpose which 
they were intended to serve as proofs of the divine mission (John 5: 36; 10: 25; Heb. 
2: 4). — Cook. Thus the apostles proved themselves the true successors of their Master, 
by doing the same kind of deeds in his name, illustrating the Gospels, and by realizing the 
promise Jesus gave them that they should be able to do great miracles. The greatest of all 
miracles was the conversion of three thousand in a day, and the change made in these men. 
Such great marvels still follow the preaching of the gospel. 

2. Great Deeds of Charity and Love by All the Disciples. 44. And all that 
believed were together. They had one central home; they '* constituted a social cotli- 
munity by themselves, separated from the rest of the people, not by local and physical 
barriers, but by their own mutual sympathies." And had all things cotnmon. They 
were members of one family and held things in common just as members of a family do. 
Everything was for the good of all. No one ** said that anything was his own," but all 
was for the use of friends and of any Christian who had need. 

45. And sold their possessions (real estate) and goods (personal property) in 
order to be aVjle to impart them to all men^ as every man had need. All did not give 
away everything they had, fot then they would have been compelled to ask some of it back 
again. But everything was free. Rich and poor were alike. There was need of this, for 
there were many strangers away from home, and they needed to remain awhile where they 
could earn nothing, in order to be trained and educated and filled with the new spirit, so 
that they could be prepared to witness to the gospel in their distant homes. Others, like 
the apostles, had to be supported while they gave themselves up wholly to preaching and 
spreading the gospel. 

The Community of Goods, i. The citcurastances at this time at Jerusalem were 
peculiar, because there were great numbers of strangers there without means of support, and 
it was wise for them to remain for a time. 

2. ** Renan and Pfleiderer alike have recognized the l>eauty of St. Ltike*s picture, and 
of the social transformation which was destined to renew the face of the earth, which found 
its pattern of serving and patient love in Jesus, the friend of the poor, whose brotherhood 
opened a place of refuge for the oppressed, the destitute, the weak, who enjoyed in the 
mutual love of their fellows a foretaste of the future kingdom of God in which God himself 
will wipe all tears from their eyes." — Kmnvling. 

3. "The daily ministration in Acts 6: I seems to show that no equal distribution of 
property was intended; the act of Barnabas was apparently one of charity rather than of 
comniuhism." — Knowling, ** The case of Ananias and Sapphira clearly shows that the 
whole thing was voluntary, not required, while in communism in the strict sense no room 
b left for individual generosity. The fact that Barnabas is especially commended for 
selling his field also suggests that such generosity was uncommon." — McGiffert. 

4. The account in the Acts plainly implies that the possession of property did not cease 
among Christians, as we learn frdm the story of Ananias and Sapphira, and the fact that 
"some fourteen years later (Acts 12: 12) we find Mary, the mother of John Mark^ — 
evidently a person of consideration and authority in the church, — possessing a house of 
her own in the city." Mnason would seem to have possessed a house in Jerusalem (Acts 
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46. ^ And d^b^day, continuing rteSSXiy ^i^^ ^^^ accord * in the temple, 
and 3 breaking bread '"SiSmtuxS?""* did ^fi their J^f with gladness and 
singleness of heart, 

47. pSiJiSf God, and * having favour with all the people. And *the Lord 

o AAr^A ** irk the church diily such u rhoald be carrtkA 
aaaea 10 t^em ^ay by day those that were being SaVCQ. 

1 Acts 1 : 14. 4 Luke 2 : 53 ; Acts 4 : 33 ; Rom. 14 : 18. 

2 Luke 24: 53; Acts 5: 42. ^Actsc: 14. 

3 Acts 20: 7. a Grt^K, iff^^eiker. 

21: 16); Tabitha helped the poor from her own resources ; Paul urges the disciples to 
give as they are prospered; there is no implication that Barnabas sold all that he had. 

5. "The principle underlying Christian communism, viz., that all possessing goods and 
industries are to be consecrated to God in the service of humanity, is a fundamental 
Christian principle (Matt. 25: 14-30; Luke 13: 6-9), but neither experience nor Scrip- 
ture indicates that selling all and dividing to the poor is the best method calculated to serve 
humanity, or even the poor.'* — Abbott, Christian love and Christian principles are to 
abolish poverty and want, and spread the gospel over the earth, and we are to live daily 
according to the brotherly principle exemplified in this early church *' where the poor man 
knew no shame, the rich no haughtiness.** 

Third : Worship. ( i ) 46. In the temple, the one natural and national place of wor- 
ship. The Christians did not reject the temple worship, but filled it full of spirit and mean- 
ing. So Jesus went into his Father *s house. The gospel was not opposed to the temple 
and its services any more than a rose is opposed to the stem that holds it, or the new shoot 
to the acorn from which it springs. (2) *'At home.** And breaking bread. See on 
v. 42. It was the common meal, eaten together, and closing with the Lord's Supper. 
Prom house to house. Or, **at home,** as in the R. v. See £dersheim*s Javish 
Social Life^ pp. 259, 260. 

Fourth : Characteristics. Did eat their meat, i, ^., took their food, their ordi- 
nary meals. — Cambridge Bible, With gladness, Greek, exulting^ abounding joy. The 
gospel pervades the whole life with gladness. Gloom is not the fruit of religion, Uit of sin 
and disease; every heavenly emotion and act is joyous in its nature. They were glad of 
the goodness of God which provided the food. Every good gift was a mark of God's love 
to them. They were glad because they had enough to give to others. They enjoyed the 
food more by enjoying it together with hearts of love, with ** the feast of reason and the 
flow of soul '* concerning the spiritual blessings of God. Singleness of heart, a^eAbr^Tt, 
from a, not^ and ^cAXcvf, stony or rocky ground; hence, plain ^ smooth ^ straightforward^ 
opposite to deceit^ hypocrisy or crooked ways. The corresponding adjective was used to 
describe a smooth road, free from stones. The word ** denotes evenness of temper, unruffled 
cheerfulness in social intercourse." It '* marked a harmony of Christian life undisturbed 
by discord or unkindness.*' — Kendall, *< Every feeling is excluded which could mar the 
picture of exquisite but childlike happiness.** 

47. Praising God. "The praise refers not merely to their thanksgivings at meals, 
but is characteristic of their whole devotional life, both in public and private.** — Knowling, 

Illustration. Grumble Corner and Thanksgiving Street. At a camp-meet- 
ing in South Framingham, a man arose and said that he formerly lived in Grumble Corner, 
but had lately moved up to Thanksgiving Street, where the air was fresher, the sunshine 
brighter, the neighlxjrs pleasanter. 

And having favour with all the people, in contrast with the ecclesiastics. Like 
Jesus in his youth, having favor with God and man, so the youthful church was in favor 
with God and man. Their joyous graces, their generous living, their noble lives, were 
attractive. 

Library. Earle*s Bringing in the Sheaves has two incidents of the power of Chris- 
tian joy. Trench's /V^^w J, ** Rejoice Evermore,** and "The Monk and the Bird." ITie 
Life of President Jonathan Edwards describes his remarkable joy in his early Christian 
experience. " Be such a man, live such a life, that if every man were such as you, and 
every life a life like yours, this earth would be a paradise." — Phillips Brooks, 

Illustration. The Palace Beautiful of Bunyan's Pilgrim^ s Progress is the most per- 
fect picture of the church and its ordinances, in all literature. The lions in the way before 
coming; the porter, Watchful, welcoming the pilgrim at the door; the examination by the 
gentle maidens. Piety, Prudence, and Charity, with their discourse at the supper; the 
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THE LAME MAN HEALED. 



Acts 3: i-io. 



sleeping in the Chamber of Peace; the study of the records of the place; the vision of the 
Delectable Mountains; and the putting-on the armor for future warfare — make altogether 
a fitting picture of the ** house built by the Lord of the hill, for the relief and security of 
pilgrims.'* 

Poem. Mrs. Preston's "The Ideal becomes the Real." 

And God shall make divinely real 
The highest form of thy ideal. 

Fifth : The Fruits. And the Lord Jesus added to them, to the number of the 
disciples. To the church is omitted in the R. v., because omitted from the best manu- 
scripts. But the meaning is the same. Such as should be saved. Better such as ** were 
being saved,** or "were saving *' themselves "from this untoward generation,** as Peter 
had exhorted them to do. 



LESSON IV. — January 26. 

THE LAME MAN HEALED. — Acts 3 : i-io. 

Study Verses 1-16. Read Acts 3. 

QOLDEN TEXT. — The Lord is my strength and song, and he is become my 
salvation, — Ex. 15: 2. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

Recall the beautiful picture of the early 
church presented in our last lesson. 

Two Effects necessarily follow. One 
we saw at the close of the last chapter. 
The changed character, the peace, the joy, 
the great generosity, the uplifting of the 
lives of the disciples into a heavenly sphere, 
attracted many of the people. It was what 
they needed and longed for. It awakened 
their souls. It filled them with new life. 

The other effect was opposition from those 
whose character and lives were reproved, 
but who did not want to change them; and 
from those whose lives and fortunes and 
power depended on the continuance of the 
old. 

Compare the effect of hot iron in cold 
water. 

Compare wild scenery being transformed 
into a beautiful park; or a fidd broken up 
in order to build a palace. 

One Miracle was selected from the many 
wrought, because of its far-reaching in- 
fluence extending nearly through Acts 3 
and 4, a bird*s-eye view of which should be 
given. 

1. It produced opposition. 

2. That opposition strengthened the 
character of the church and increased its 
numbers. 



THE SECTION 

includes the whole chapter. 



HISTORICAL SETTING. 



Time. 

thereafter. 

Place. 



Some afternoon in June, 
A. D. 30; or not very long 

Jerusalem, in the outer court 
of the temple, near the Beauti- 
ful Gate, which led from the 



outer court into the Court of the Women. 



LESSON OUTLINE. 

General introduction as above. 

SUBJECT : A Living Parable of 
Redemption. 
I. One of the Pentecostal Miracles 
(vs. i-io). 

Scene I. Peter and John on the Way to the 

Temple. 
Scene II. The Lame Man carried to the 

Gate Beautiful. 
Scene III. The Meeting of the Three. 
Scene IV. The Healing of the Lame Man. 
Scene V. The Saved Man. 

II. Peter's Sermon explaining and ap- 
plying THE Miracle (vs. 11-16). 

I. The audience, 
a. The text. 

3. The source of the healing. 

4. The means of salvation, — Faith. 

5. Jesus is the promised Messiah. 

6. Therefore repent. 

7. Scripture proof. 

8. Closing exhortation. 
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First Quarter. 



PlCTURjES. 

Peter and John at the Beautiful Gate, 
Raphael (South Kensington); ideal por- 
traits of Peter in Titian's Tribute Money, and 
in Palma's Peter Enthroned (at Venice); 
St. Peter curing the Cripple ^ Masaccio 
(Florence). 



PLACE IN THE HISTORY. 

One of the mjracles wrought under the 
influence of Pentecost. The connecting 
link between the new church and the 
persecution. 



THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

In addition to the Commentaries and 
books on The Apostolic Age, see Professor 
Briggs* The Messiah of the Apostles ; H. C. 
Trumbull's Studies in Oriental Social Life, 
♦•Calls for Healing in the East"; A. J. 
Gordon's Ministry of Healing ; Edersheim's 
The Temple and its Services, On the 
*< Beautiful Gate," see Phillips Brooks' 
Sermons on this story; Lightfoot's fforce 
Hebraica (^k.Q\.% y, 2). 



1. Now Pe'ter and John were*^*mg "P ***'***''' * into the temple at the hour 
of prayer, ^ being the ninth hour, 

2. And ^a certain man thatwa* lame from his mother's womb was carried, 
whom they laid daily at the ^^^ of the temple which is called Beautiful, 
* to ask alms of them that entered into the temple ; 



' Acts 2 : 46. 
aPsa. 55: 17. 



* Acts 14: 8. 
4 John 9 : 8. 



I. One of the Pentecostal Miraoleto — ^Vs. I-IO. Scene l. In the afternoon, between 
two and three o'clock, Peter and John on the Way to the Temple, i. Now Peter and 
John. Two chiefest among the apostles, and most advanced in the knowledge of Jesus. 
**The eldest and the youngest, probably of the noble twelve.'* They were old friends at 
Bethsaida, and partners in the fishing business on the Sea of Galilee (Luke 5: 10). They 
were both disciples of John the Baptist. Both had followed Jesus almost from the first. 
Both were with him on the Mount of Transfiguration, and within the gates of Gethsemane. 
Widely different in character, they were closest of friends, alike in principle, devotion, and 
purpose. They were like different notes in a harmony, different instruments in an orches- 
tra, different colors in the spectrum. Went up. ** Were going up *' as in R. v. From 
their homes, or some meetmg-place of the disciples, they ascended the temple hill, and 
were going up from one terrace to another in the temple courts. For each inner court wa^ 
on a higher level than the adjoining outer one. They had come into the temple. That 
is, into the great Court of the Gentiles, and were crossing toward the Court of the Women, 
which, according to Kitto, ** was the common place for worshipers, both men and women.** 
It was the custom of the early Christians to worship in their old accustomed way, as well 
as in the new ways taught them by the Spirit. If they broke ** the old bottles *' before the 
new were prepared, they would lose the very spirit and power of worship. As it was, they 
filled the old forms full of the spirit of worship. At, tin, for. So as to be there at the 
hour of prayer. The hours of incense and of sacrifice were hours of prayer. See Luke 
1 : 9, 10, where it is said that the people were praying while the priest offered the incense. 
Being the ninth hour. Or about three o'clock in the afternoon, the hour of the evenipg 
sacrifice. 

Routine and Spirit. The spiritual life is not confined to routine, but at times bursts 
all such bounds. And yet regular hours of worship and prayer and reading of the Bible are 
a great help toward a high, spiritual daily life, just as regular hours for meals are best for 
bodily health. The author of Blessed be Drudgery shows how valuable in the discipline of 
life is regular, compulsory routine. Habits may become a chain, but they also may become 
a golden stairway to heaven. See the article ** Habit,** in Professor James* Psychology. 

Scene II. The Ijime Man carried to the Gate Beautiful, 2, And a certain man 
lame. All we know of his history is (i) that he was born with the cause of his lame- 
ness, making the cure more wonderful; (2) that it was caused by a weakness of the feet 
and ankles (v. 7); (3) that it was so bad that he could not walk, but had to be carried; 
(4) that he was poor; (5) that he was over 40 years old (Acts 4: 22) Was carried. 
** The man was being carried at the hour of worship, when the temple would be filled with 
worshipers.'* — Knowling. And they were in the act of carrying him at the time Peter 
and John were going in. The two arrivals were coincident. Whom they laid. Were 
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3- ^ho seeing Pester and John about to go into the temple, asked ^ receive 
an alms. 



accustomed to lay. 
At the gate of 
the temple. Not 
the sacred building, 
but the sacred en- 
closure, including 
the courts. Whieh 
is called Beauti- 
ful. No gate of 
this name is men- 
tioned by o t h e t 
writers. It may 
have been the Shu- 
shan gate, from the 
outside on the east^ 
into the Court of 
the Gentiles, 
through Solomon^s 
porch; or it was a 
popular name giveti 
to the magnificent 
doors of Corinthian 
brass described by 
Josephus {jfewish 
^ars V. 5, 3), 







tf^. 




From a Photograph by Wilton. 
Mosque of Omar, Site of Solomon's Temple. 



leading from the Court of the Gentiles into the Court of the Women, which was reserved 
for the ordinary religious offices of the Jewish people. **The folds of this brazen gate 
were seventy-five feet high and sixty broad, and were covered with plates of gold and 
silver." — ffackett. See Wright's Some New Testament Problems, Every one on the 
continent of Europe has noticed how much expense and beauty have been lavished on door- 
ways and gates. Michael Angelo said of the splendid bronze doors of the Baptistery at 
Florence, that they were fit to be the gates of paradise. See Psa. 24: 7. The expen- 
sive architecture of ancient gates is seen in the enormous gates of Karnak, in Egypt, and 
in the Propylseon, at Athens. The gates of the temple were made so beautiful and magnifi- 
cent, in order to attract men, and to express the greater glories within, and " to symbolize 
the entrance into heaven.'' To ask alms. Alms is singular number, and was in early 
times spelt almesse^ which is derived from the Greek, eleemostine (the word used here), 
which in German becomes almosen — a gift of charity. — Cambridge Bible, Of them that 
entered into the temple. The kindest and most sympathetic people in the world are 
praying people. Persons who obey the first table of the law are most likely to obey the 
second. Nine tenths of all the money raised for benevolent purposes, and for the support 
of our charitable institutions, comes from the pockets of those who go " up to the temple at 
the hour of prayer." 

Giving is a patt of worship, one way of expressing love and devotion to God* It wds 
once proposed in our ministers' meeting to apply to the collections in church the formula 
that was formerly used after passing the bread and the wine, — ** If any one has been 
omitted in the passing of the (boxes) he will please manifest it by rising." 

The Gatb Beautiful. There are many beautiful gates in life to higher and better 
things. The Gate of Hope, the Gate of Love, the Gate of Character, the Gate of Faithful- 
ness, the Gate of Prayer. Jesus Christ is the Beautiful Gate to eternal life. 

The temple of religion has a beautiful gate in it; but in one important respect it differs 
from the beautiful gate of the Jewish temple. On the pillars on either side of that gate 
were engraved in Greek letters the words. Let no stranger pass beyond this on pain 0/ death. 
But through the beautiful gate of the gospel every one is free to enter into the holiest place. 
And that at all times. 

Scene III. The Meeting of the Three (vs. 3-5). 3. Who seeing Peter and 
John. As these were well-known men frequenting the temple where this man was wont 
to be brought, it wottld seem that he must have known something about them. Ahout to 
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4. And Pe'ter, fastening his eyes upon him^ with John, said, Look on us. 

5. And he gave heed unto them, expecting to receive something j^f„ 
them. 

6. 'g,7 Pe'ter said, Silver and gold have I none ; but ■^'^.f* I have, that 
give I thee; ^ In the name of Je'sus Christ of Niz'a-r^th, n««p«* walk. 

7. And he took him by the right hand, and i^ildhi'm up : and immediately 
his feet' and hil"anki5SI!!«« received strength. 

' Acts 4 : 10. 

go into the temple. From the noisy Court of the Gentiles into the inner courts with the 
worshipers. 

4. And Peter, fastening his eyes upon him. Fasteningt artviirasf is from rct^a, /a 
stretchy and a, intensive^ and means to fasten the eyes on anything with tense attention. 
Our word ** attention *' has the same literal meaning. Peter looked at the man with intense 
gaze, as if to see into his very soul, whether he was one in whom faith could be awakened, 
and to whom it would be wise and safe to impart the blessing of healing. It has been said 
that no faith was required of the lame man, but the call to rise and walk, in the name of 
Jesus, was a test of faith, and the man's acting upon Peter's word v/as an act of faith. 
Look on us. Calling his attention to what they were about to do, and awakenin? faith and 
obedience. He prolmbly knew something of the divine power working through them, and 
was thus ready to believe in their Master. 

5. And he gave heed. Because their intense gaze showed him that they had more 
than a hasty gift. He probably knew something of the generosity of the Christians 
described in the last chapter. So the Israelite bitten by the fiery serpents looked upon the 
brazen serpent held up for his healing (Num. 21 : 9. See Isa. 45: 22). 

Note the guiding providence of God, and how great the outcome of this seemingly acci- 
dental meeting. Every life is full of these providences. A very small thing has changed 
the whole course of our lives. The career of the famous preacher F. W. Robertson was 
changed by the barking of a dog. See E. E. Hale's story of ** Hands Off ** in his Christ- 
mas in a Palace, Condensed in Suggestive Illustrations on Acts, p. 417. 

Scene IV. 77ie Healing of the Lame Man (vs. 6, 7). 6. Then. Better •* but." Sil- 
ver and gold have I none. Peter had ieft all to follow Jesus, and was dependent on others 
for his support, as Jesus had commanded (Matt. 10: 9). The statement shows that the 
apostles had not enriched themselves by the generosity of the hew converts, but joined with 
them in their benevolence. No one had given up more for Jesus than they; but they 
asked for themselves no more than the most obscure believer. But such as I have give 
I thee. The presence of the Holy Spirit, the power to heal in Jesus' name, the knowl- 
edge of salvation and eternal life, the power to show the way of peace and joy, and the 
loving- kindness of the heavenly Father. The great works of the gospel cannot be done by 
silver and gold. They cannot give peace, or comfort, healing of body or soul, forgiveness 
of sins, the love of God, salvation, character, or any of the best things. The men who 
have done the most for the world have not been known for their riches. Jesus was poor, 
and Paul, and Luther, and the Wesleys, and Milton, Homer, Socrates, Dante. 
Peter had greater gifts to bestow than if he had possessed ** the wealth of Ormus or of 
Ind," or had ** Affluent Fortune emptied all her horn" into his cup. In the name. 
The name expresses the whole being, — his character, powers, and heart. Of Jesus Christ. 
As the efficient cause, as the real living giver. Christ healed in his own name, the 
apostles in Christ's name. Because this expressed the real facts of the case. And because 
if the apostles worked miracles in their own name, it would have drawn attention to them- 
selves, and not to the Saviour; while now, both Jesus and the apostles pointed men to the 
Messiah, and thus to God. Of Nazareth. This is added to make perfectly clear to 
whom he referred. This one, so despised by the Jews, proves himself to be the Messiah, 
and to be now living, by doing now the same works he had done when in the flesh. Rise 
up and walk. The r. v., as in the best MSS., has simply ** walk." "This, at the first 
view, might have seemed an absurd command. For the cripple might have readily 
objected. Why hast thou not first given me legs and feet? For this is a plain inock, when 
as thou biddest a man without feet to go." — Calvin. "But the man understood the 
words aright; for they were interpreted to him by the tingling life that, as they were 
uttered, rushed triumphantly into his dead limbs." — Kitto, 

7. And he took him by the right hand. To strengthen his faith, to encourage the 
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8. And ^' leaping up, h, stood, and began'towaik 1 and ^^ entered with them 
into the temple, walking, and leaping, and praising God. 

~ « Isa. 35 : 6. 

man to make the needed effort, and to help him to use his feet in rising and standing, for one 
has to learn the art of standing and walking even when he has strength to do it. It is 
said of Kaspar Hauser, who was confined in a German prison from birth till he was 17 
years old, that when he first came out he could not walk without stumbling. — R, R. 
Dohertyy Ph,D. The man's faith was strengthened by the miracles the apostles had 
already wrought, and by the marvelous change in those who had become Christians, and 
the gift on Pentecost. Perhaps he recalled stories of healing by Jesus, as in John 5 : 2-14. 
The Holy Spirit wrought directly on his soul. His feet and ancle bones received 
strength. ** The language denotes with medical precision the nature of the restoration; 
the tread gained muscular firmness; the ankle joints new strength and play.** — Rendall, 

Practical Suggestions, i. Only such as a person has can he give to others. 
•* Peter could work the miracle, because in himself had the miracle been wrought ** by the 
Holy Spirit. We cannot kindle others unless we ourselves are on fire. Warm words with- 
out a warm heart leave us but "a mountain of ice in a sea of fire.** If one has courage j 
hope, love, goodness, he can infuse them into other souls. If he himself is full of doubts, 
hate, ill- temper, bad passions, it is these he will impart to those around hhn, and by no 
means can such an one impart to others the good he has not himself. Hence it is that the 
most important element in teaching and in preaching is the man behind them. In the Iliad 
Homer makes an ugly, ill-tempered, sharp-tongued man deliver a speech against King Aga- 
memnon, which in ink is one of the finest things in the Iliad, But it had no effect on the 
army, because of the character of the man that made it. ** In engineering,** says Dr. Gregg, 
** it is a rule that a cannon should be one hundred times heavier than its shot. A man*s 
character should be a hundred times heavier than what he says.** What would the teach- 
ing of Jesus have accomplished without his knowledge and power as the Son of God, and 
his perfect example of his own teaching. What a double motive is here for being good, 
and acquiring all spirituality and virtue, and, above all, for possessing the living Christ, 
that we may help others to know and love him. 

2. This opportunity came to the apostles by the wayside, while they were on the way to 
another duty. Some of our best privileges and most useful hours come to us in this way, 
as rows of peach trees grew up by the roadside where the soldiers threw the stones of the 
peaches they had eaten, and as the straw, in which the artist Thorwaldsen*s statues were 
packed, brought over from Rome the seeds of new flowers to adorn the gardens of Copen- 
hagen. We are to be ever on the lookout for unexpected and wayside opportunities to do 
good, for they are often like the by-products, as of petroleum, sometimes worth more than 
the original product itself. 

3. We are never shut out from the means of great usefulness because we have not much 
money. But the greater gifts cost the giver more than money, as it is harder to be than to 
do. Yet money may be Used as an instrument through which the higher spirit works. 

4. We learn from this incident something about the way God answers many of our 
prayers. "When God appears to refuse the objects which we desire, he gives us others 
that are better. If God were inclined to bestow no better gifts than those which we usually 
desire, we would never obtain his richest gifts.** — Starke. 

5. The best gifts to the poor, or to any one, are not the exact things they want, but 
the power to obtain them; not merely a cup of water, but an overflowing fountain; not a 
basket of fruit, but a fruit tree; not mere money, but the power and opportunity to earn a 
living; not a definite amount of truth, but the means of searching for truth. Tliis is now 
generally accepted as the best and most effective method of bestowing charity. 

Scene V. The Saved Man (vs. 8-10). 8. And he leaping up, c^aAAoMcra«; from 
i^ffrom^ upt and oAAofiat, to spring up, like water from a fountain (the second leaping used 
in this verse). The compound is used in medical language **of starting from sleep, or of 
the sudden bound of the pulse.*' Pie stood, first to get his balance, and then walked. 
Entered with them into the temple. That is, into the sacred enclosure, either from the 
outside into the Court of the Gentiles, through the Shushan gate, or into the Court of the 
Women from the Court of the Gentiles. At this hour, the time of the evening service of 
sacrifice, the courts of the temple would be full of worshipers. Walking, and leaping. 
" He never before put one foot before another, but now he walks and leaps. Perhaps the 
phrase may be meant to denote that the man's first efforts at the unknown art of progres- 
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9« ^ And all the people saw him walking and praising God : 
lo. i'^i they took knowKe of him. that it was he which ^ sat for alms at the 
Beautiful ^;{J of the temple : and they were filled with wonder and amaze- 
ment at that which had happened unto him. 



' Acts 4: i6» 31 



'John 9: S. 




Solomon's Porch. 



sion upon his feet 
was ft peculiar 
nioveitient) partly 
leaping and partly 
walking, as would, 
we imagine, have 
been natural under 
the circumstances. 
His first impulse 
would probably be 
to move Ifot/t feet 
at once, and this 
would be leapiftg ; 
but finding this was 
wrong, he would 
try to move his 
limbs alternately, 
and this was walk- 
ing* The leaping 
may, however, have 
been a spontaneous 
act expressive of 
his gladness, and 
calculated to satisfy 

himself, and to show others that he was perfectly healed.'' — Kitto, And praising Qod. 
His first thought was to return thanks to God for his great deliverance. I'his shows that 
he was cured in soul as well as body. Praise is as natural to a child of God as his morn- 
ing song to a bird; or the gushing of the waters to a fountain. 

Compare the poem, ** The Two Baskets "5 one for petitions and one for praises. Sug- 
gestive Illustrations on Acts, p. 85. 

9. And all the people saw him. The miracle was public, before crowds of people, 
and his ecstatic expressions of joy called their attention to him. •* St. Chrysostom remarks 
that it was no less than if they saw Christ risen from the dead, to hear Peter saying, • In 
the name,* etc.; and if Christ is not raised, how account for it, he* asks, that those who fled 
whilst he was alive now dared a thousand perils for him when dead? ** — KnowltHg, The 
change in Peter was as great a miracle as the change in the lame man. 

10. And they knew, etc. They recognized, identified him. There was no mistake 
that this man who was walking and leaping was the very man who had been born lame. 
So that even the bitterest opposers were compelled to admit the fact (Acts 4: 16). They 
had seen him often, and his face was a familiar sight. Pilled with wonder, 9a/tt^ov$, 
**used from Homer downwards, of amazement allied to terror or awe.'* — Knowling, 
Amazement, iK<rrd<rews, from m, out of ^ and t^nj/uii, to put k^x place ; hence, of a man put 
out of his senses J out of his normal condition; transported y as with joy or wonder; rapt^ 
from earthly things, as in a trance. Our word ** ecstasy ** is a traftscript of the Greek. The 
great design of the miracle seems to have been to arouse the attention of the multitude, 
— to convert them into inquirers. As has been well said, "miracles are bells to call the 
people to worship.** **Of course, over and above this, they are also the divine credentials 
of the messengers, — of those who are to conduct the worship.** — Gloag, 

A Parable of Redemption. This miracle is an acted parable of redemption; the 
helplessness and the need; the desire for bodily healing and help, leading to the spiritual; 
the gospel offering gifts beyond all silver or gold in value; the command in Jesus* name; 
the faith that led to obedience, and to doing what seemed impossible; the joy in the new- 
found life; the wonderful change; the amazement of the people. 
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11. And as the ume mw ji>ich ww hcaied j^eld Pc'tcr and J6hn, all the people 
ran together unto them in the . porch ^ that is called S6ro-mon's, greatly 
wondering. 

12. And when Pe'ter saw {(; he answered unto the people, Ye men of 
Is'ra-el, why marvel ye at this^ ^.n? or why }^^^ ye "J^;i°eye*l^ on us, as though 
by our own power or g^^lSJl we had made *^biS*" to walk ? 

13. ^The God of A'br^-hto, and of I'saac, and of Ta'cob, the God of 
our fathers, ^hath glorified his ge?JJ„t Je'sus ; whom ye* delivered up, and 
denied ^^-geSJethrf^S'* of Pi'late, when he f.*? determined to iUJjThfm. 

14. But ye denied «the Holy anSwjMeout&t and Ji^t^ a murderer to be 
granted unto you; 

15. ^i killed the " Prince of life; ® whom God *'■''* raised from the dead ; 
^whereof we are witnesses. 

16. ^«And '^VyTJil^r^t:^:iSit:S\Stn:^^^^ made this man strong, whom ye 
behJid and know : yea, the faith which is through ^^m hath given him this 
perfect soundness in the presence of you all. 

1 John 10: 23; Acts 5: 12. 6 Mark i: 34; Luke i: 35; Acts 3: 37. 

2 Acts 5 : 30. 7 Acts 7 : 52 ; 22 : 14. 

3 John 7 : 39. • Acta 2 : 34- 



-♦ Matt. 27 : 3. 9 Acts 2 : 32. 

5 Matt. 27: 30; Mark ic: 11; Luke 33: 18; John 't'Matt. q: 22; Acts 4: 10. . 

18: 40; Ac^ 13: 28. a Ox i author , Heb. 2: 10; i John 5: 



n. Peter's (Sermon explainipgr and applyingr the Miracle. — Vs. 11-26. 

I, The AupiENC^. Crgwds in Solomon's cloister in the Temple Court (v. 11). 11. 
if eld Peter and Tobp- (i) In loving gratitude; (2) to show who had done such great 
things for him; (3) as a testimony that he accepted their Saviour and Master; (4) as a 
means of continued strength and grace. Ran together. After the regular service was 
over, returning through the Gate Beautiful, down its fifteen steps to the outer Court of the 
Gentiles, into the porch that is called Solomon's. A cloister extending along the 
eastern side, nearly ^i;f hundred fept. It was built on an artificial embankment which was 
the work of King. Solomon; hence, perhaps the name. The porch was fifteen cubits 
(22 to 26 feet) wide, ^nd its roof of cedar was supported by two rows of marble columns, 
twenty-fiye cubits (38 to 43 feet) high. 

2. The text was the restored man standing by his side. 

3. The Source of the Healinq (vs. 12-15). Peter declares the power does not lie 
in the apostles, as John the Baptist denied that he was the Christ. It would, indeed, be a 
marvel if by their (12) own power or holiness they had made this man to walk. The 
power c^me from Jesus, the Prince of life, whom they had rejected and killed, destroying 
their only hope of personal or national salvation. But their God, the God of their fathers 
and of their nation, raised him up from the dead, triumphing over their evil, and proving 
that he was the Messiah of their hopes, and again presenting him to them for their 
acceptance. 

4. The Means of Salvation was Faith (vs. 16, 17). 16. Through faith in his 
name . . . the faith which is by him. Salvation came to the lame man, and will come 
to you if you will believe and receive him. And there is hope, because through ignorance 
ye did it. ** Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do." 

5. Jesus is the Promised Messiah (v. 18). You think he cannot be your Messiah 
because he was slain. But that is one proof that he is the Messiah, for your own prophets 
foretold it of him. 

6. Therefore repent and turn again (vs. 19-21). In view of this truth and 
because thus your sins may be blotted out. And *♦ so there may come seasons of refreshing ** 
to you, of new spiritual life, not only in the future, but in the present, such as had just 
been witnessed, a foretaste of the visible and glorious presence when the Lord shall return 
in glory. Therefore repent, for there is coming a restoration of all things, the glorious 
Messianic tinaes foretold by all the prophets who have spoken God's words from the 
beginning. 

Scripture Proof follows (vs. 22-25). The Scriptures you believe declare this same 
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truth, and foretell these days. They themselves warn you that if you neglect to obey 
your Messiah, you must perish. But now the promises are being fulfilled before your eyes. 

Closing Exhortation (v. 26). Believe and* repent, for God and his Son Jesus 
earnestly desire to bless you, and save you from your iniquities. 

All this has a personal and pressing application to us. 



' Blessed conviction that struggles within, 
Blessed repentance that turns me from sin, 
Blessed announcement that Jesus has died, 
Blessed salvation through Calvary's tide, 



Blessed assurance that God has forgiven, 
Blessed condition I've started for heaven, 
Blessed the service he gives me to do, 
Blessed the blessedness all the way through I ' 



LESSON V. — February 2. 

THE FIRST PERSECUTION. — Acts 4: 1-12. 

Study Verses 1-22. Read Acts 4 : 1-3 1. 

GOLDEN T^XT. — There is none other name under heaven gi¥en among men, 
whereby we muet be eaved. — Acts 4: 12. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

Place in the History. — This lesson is 
the natural outcome of the miracle, the 
teaching, and the widespread excitement 
described in our last lesson. , It belongs to 
the early period of the church, not long 
after Pentecost. 

The Two Kinds of Church Life. — 
Hitherto the progress of the church has 
been peaceful and rapid, presenting a 
beautiful picture of the heavenly life on 
earth. 

Now begins a period of opposition and of 
troublous times; and victory over them and 
by means of them. 

The Two Kinds of Hindrances. — 
One arising from outward opposition; the 
other from internal difficulties, described in 
Lessons VI. and VIII. 

The Two Lines of Progress. — We 
now come to the place where we must watch 
the progress of the church from two points 
of view. 

One is the outward history, flowing from 
the Pentecostal fountain in an ever-widen- 
ing stream, blessing and refreshing the fields 
through which it flows; rising in resistless 
tide when rocks of opposition would stay its 
onward course. 

The other is the inner history, the un- 
folding of the Spirit's work in the believers. 
From the fountain of the Holy Spirit given 
on Pentecost flowed a marvelous power, and 
that led to confession of sin and the obe- 
dience of faith, great peace, noble gene- 
rosity, wonderful works of healing and help, 
a higher life beyond conception before this 
time, with all the fruits of the Spirit; and 
lastly, a mairvelous wisdom and courage 



LEARN BY HEART. 

John 3: 16; Matt. 5: 10-12; Rev. 
7: 13-17. 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

These can be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

Xause of the opposition. 
How the opiM>sition aided the gospel. 
The change in Peter. 
The one way of salvation, and why. 
The prayer-meeting. 



LESSON OUTLINE. 

SUBJECT: Progress through 
Opposition. 
I. The Apostles arrested and im- 
prisoned (vs. 1-3). 

Bv whom ? For what purpose ? 
The effects of heroism in persecution with modem 
examples. 

II. But the Work went on (v. 4). 

Five thousand men besides women and children. 

III. Opposition aided the Cause by 

GIVING THE Gospel a Hearing 
before the Rulers (vs. 5-7). 

IV. Peter preaching the Gospel to 

the Sanhedrim (vs. 8-12). 

Characteristics of Peter's discourse. 

Personal application. The one way of salvation. 

V. The Outcome (vs. 13-31). 

Position of Peter unassailable. 

The disciples ac()uitted. 

The prayer-meeting that followed. 



HISTORICAL SBTTINQ. 

The same afternoon in June 
as the last lesson, and the 
following morning. 



Time< 
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brought out by trying circumstances that was 
almost a transfiguration of the apostles from 
what they were before the crucifixion. 

Teachers' Methods. — Perhaps some 
scholars may obtain a clearer idea and one 
more easily retained in the memory by means 
of a simple blackboard exercise. 




Solomon's porch; a prison; the hall of 
the Sanhedrim; a room in 

Places. Jerusalem where the disciples 
met. 



THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

Farrar's 7ex/s Explained^ pp. 1 31-134; 
Suggestive Illustrations on Acts, pp. 95- 
114; Spurgeon's Sermons in Candles^ pp. 
121, 122, 165; Luther's experience as given 
in Carlyle's Heroes and Hero Worships 
"The Hero as Priest"; "The Two St. 
Johns,** by Stalker, in The Apostolic Age; 
Stifier*s Introduction to the Acts^ " Spiritual 
Guidance**; Pierson*s Acts of the Holy 
Spirit y " Fulness and Boldness of the 
Spirit **; Dr. William M. Taylor's K:er the 
Apostle^ Chap. 14; LowelPs Poems ^ "The 
Present Crisis'*; article on "The Physical 
Basis of Courage," in The Century for 
June, 1888. On the Sanhedrim, there is an 
admirable and concise article in Schafl's 
edition of Herzog's Cyclopedia and in 
Hastings* Bible Dictionary, 



I . And as they spake unto the people, the priests' and the " captain of 
the temple' and the S^d'du-cees' came upon them, 

2.^beinfi^&!li'fcUu« they taught the people, and ^^SSSSJite' Je'sus 
the resurrection from the dead. 



' Matt. 22 : 23 ; Acts 33 : 8. 



a Or, ruler. 



I. The Apostles arrested and sent to Prison.— Vs. 1-3. z. And at they 
(Peter and John) spake unto the people in Solomon'^ porch or cloister, a pillared portico 
open to the court of the temple. The welMcnown lame man had been healed, and was 
standing by the apostles, while Peter, taking the miracle as his text, had been preaching 
Jesus as the Messiah and Saviour. There was no little excitement about the matter. Peter 
was interrupted in his speech. The priests, whose temple services had been interfered 
with by the withdrawal of the crowds into another part of the temple, and their attraction 
to the strange event and the new teachings. The priests would naturally resent any usurpa- 
tion of their place as the leaders of worship and instruction, and any lessening of their in- 
fluence. And the captain of the temple was the captain of the guard of Levites and 
others, whose business was to protect the temple, prevent disorder and any interruption of 
the services. He was under the direction of the priests. And the Sadducees. These 
were rather a party than a sect. They did not believe in the future life, or angels or spirits 
or the resurrection, ** but their real bond of union was political . . . they were supporters 
of the existing system in alliance with Roman authority, and monopolized public ofHces in 
the Sanhedrim, the priesthood, and the magistracy. . . . They were on principle bitterly 
opposed to the enthusiasm which Jesus had kindled, as a revolutionary force.** — Kendall. 
«* Josephus informs us that the high priestly families belonged to the Sadducean party.** 
** They were the aristocratic priests occupying influential positions.** — Knowling. Came 
upon them. Stood by them suddenly, while they were speaking to the people, and broke 
up the meeting. 

a. Being, grieved {h*.avovov\t,woC). Troubled through and through, vexed all through. 
This being the force of Jia, through^ in composition with the verb. That they taught 
the people. Different parties had different reasons for their displeasure. The temple 
police would avoid disorder and unauthorized gatherings. The priests were angry at the 
interference with their functions of worship and teaching; and the Sadducees, because the 
miracle and the preaching were a flat contradiction of their religious opinions, and favored 
their enemies, the Pharisees; and all because the growth of the new sect would interfere 
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3. And they laid hands on them, and put [Jj^ in I'if^ unto the °*JJroS'; for 
it was now eventide. 



with their worldly interests and peace. Their power, their wealth, their dues from the 
temple sacrifices, would be reduced. Preached. Proclaimed, published abroad. Through 
Jesus. Rather *'in** Jesus, iri the case of Jesus, by the fact of Jesus' resurrection (see 
on V. 12), that there is a resurrection from the dead, and, therefore, a future life, and a 
judgment to come. 

Note. ** In the Gospels the Pharisees are represented as the great opponents of 
Christ; in the Acts it is the Sadducees who are the most violent opponents of the apostles. 
The reason of this seems to be that in the Gospels Jesus Christ came in direct collision with 
the Pharisees, by unmasking their hypocrHies, atid endangering their influence among the 
people; whereas, the apostles, in testifying to the resurrection of Christ, opposed the creed 
of the Sadducees. Perhaps, also, in attacking the Apostles, who taught the resurrection of 
that Jesus whom the Pharisees had persecuted and crucified, the Sadducees aimed an indirect 
blow at the favorite dogma of their rival sect.** — Gloag. 

3. And thej laid hands on them. Arrested them. Put them in hold, 1. ^., in 
prison. The word means ** ward/* under guard, and the place of custody. It was not a 
punishment, but a means of having them dn hand for their trial. The mail they had cured 
was probably with them (v. 14). Unto the next day. Because it was too late to as- 
semble the Sanhedrim, who could not Uwfully sit except by daylight. Eventide. Near 
six o'clock, for the preaching and other events must have taken some time since the heal- 
ing of the lame man, about three o'clock t». M. 

The two apostles were, doubtless, praying and praising God as Paul and Silas in the 
prison at Philippi (Acts 16: 25). Their hearts were being filled with the Spirit, with wis- 
dom, courage, faith, and power. The prison was damp, dark, and chilly, but the apostles* 
hearts were warm, and filled with light. 

Practical Suggestions, i. The fact that those interested in opposition to the truth 
are grieved at the success of the gospel is no redson why we should relax our efforts to 
spread its blessings. Liquor-sellers, gamblers, those who make money out of vice, those 
whose gains are by fraud, are always grieved at every effort to save tnen from them, but 
their grief should make us labor more earnestly and more hopefully. 

2. The apostles now began to know the meaning of Christ's promised blessing to the 
persecuted. The first blast of A tempest had struck the infant church. It developed 
faith and courage and energy and devotion and love and joy in the apostles themselves. 

They were larger, 
stronger, nobler, 
better men than 
before; and it made 
known to the world 
the new power that 
was working i n 
them. 

3. Whenever the 
gospel becomes so 
well known and so 
strong in an evil 
world that it in- 
terferes with evil 
men and evil cus- 
toms, then comes 
trouble. A sleep- 
ing or dead church 
awakens no opposi- 
tioh, but ** the fires 
of persecution begin 
to kindle when the 
fires of the Spirit 
begin to hum.** 
There i s comfort 
and hope in perse - 




Life o/St. Paul. — Lewin. 
Vestibult) of the Southern Approach to the Temple. 
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4. ^X*?^' many of them ^hJS'* heard the word believed ; and the number 
of the men cam**tobe about five thousand. 

cution and opposition, since it shows that the truth has power, and is alive, and is making 
itself felt. See Pliny's Letters X. 97. 
Illustration. 

" Though the cause of Evil prosper, yet *tis Truth alone is strong, 
And, alb«it she wandar outcast now, I se« around her throng 
Troups of beautiful, tali angels, to enshieid her from all wrong.** 

— James Russell Lowell. 

Modern Examples. " The century just closed has been a century of martyrdoms 
beyond any since the days of Constantine. Burroah, the South Seas, Madagascar, Bulgaria, 
Armenia, and now China, have each in turn been the scene of painful, and yet triumphant 
endings to faithful and fruitful lives. But the century has been, not in spite of this, but 
because of it, more fruitful in missionary labors than any since the death of the apostles. It 
has sent out more missionaries and has gathered more converts than any that preceded." — 
S, S, Timet. The heroism of the missionaries in Armenia and China, and of the Chris- 
tian disciples within the last few years, has been as great as in the early Christian days, 
and has lifted up the missionary cause into public notice and repute more than any event for 
years. In China the outburst ** came with the suddenness of an earthquake and with the 
destructiveness of a great natural catastrophe. It is known that not less than two hundred 
missionaries, and it is now believed that not less than forty thousand converts to Christianity 
in China, perished during the terrible months of August, September, and October, 1900, 
and this sublime testimonial to the reality of the Christ-faith and the sincerity of the Chinese 
converts was essentially a voluntary offering. The Chinese Christians died with their faces 
to the front, as nobly as the early martyrs of the church died in the amphitheater or at the 
stake. Many of them, undoubtedly, were slain in the mad moments when the mobs were 
rioting, but the great majority of them could have saved themselves and their homes by 
recanting their faith. Cases of apostasy have been so few that they are not worth taking 
into account. Never was there a more magnificent refutation of the slander that the Chinese 
become Christians for gain; never a more beautiful example of Christian faith and patience 
on a great scale in the face of the most awful dangers. 

** If this terrible massacre had occurred in tne days of Diocletian, monuments would 
have been built and days set apart to commemorate so great a sacrifice, so heroic and 
convincing a testimony." — TAe Outlook, January , igoi, " The heroism with which not 
only European and American missionaries faced death in China, but with which their con- 
verts died for the name of Christ, has made a marked impression on even indifferent people. 
It has closed the mouths of those who declared that the Chinaman became a Christian only 
for a mouthful of rice, and it has called out expressions of respect for the missionary work 
and its results in the most unexpected quarters." — S. S, Times, 

Note. The two editors agree as to the effect of these heroisms. 

" A martyrdom, the like of which has not been seen since the earliest days of Chris- 
tianity, could not fail to freshen the faith of the whole Christian world." ** It has never 
been through surrounding perils that the church has lost ground, but through ease and 
prosperity. The sight of brave men and tender women dying for a great cause has always 
acted as a stimulus to courage in those who beheld the sight." ** May not his church take 
courage in its labors for China, seeing that there is now a grnnd background of heroic life 
and death behind her labors among this people? For the God who, as Phillips Brooks 
says, « wastes no history * will not allow one drop of blood to be shed for him without 
making it fruitful of eternal good." 

II. Bat the Work weot on. — V. 4, Just as we have seen in modern missions, the 
attempts at opposition but increased the number of the disciples. See ** Interpreter's 
House " in Pilgrim* s Progress, Howbeit. In spite of the opposition and persecution, 

the deeds and teachings of the apostles had their due effect. And the number of the 
men* avlfrnv, ** a word distinctly restricted to meftf** and the word for women '* is added to it 
where it is intended to denote a mixed 1x)dy of men and women (5: 14)." — RendalL So 
also Knowling. Was (came to be) about five thousand. Not that five thousand 
were added to those who had believed before, but the total of men converted reached that 
number. The enumeration of three thousand converts at Pentecost (Acts 2: 41) included 
both men and women gathered at Jerusalem from all quarters for the feast. This passage 
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5. And it came to pass on the morrow, that their rulers* and elders* and 

SCriDeS* ^^^ gathered together in Je-ru'ta-Iem » 

6. tJd^An'nas the high priest* ,^t,^^ and Ca'ia-phis, and John, and 
Al-$x-in'der, and as many as were of the kindred of the high priest; 



were gathered together at Je-ru'M-lem. 



7. And when they had set them in the midst, they inqSuii,'By what 
power, or \l what name, have ye done this ? 



' Luke 3:2; John 11: 49. 



'Matt, ai: 23; Acts 7: 27. 



speaks of five thousand »i^«, many of them heads of families resident in Jerusalem. An 
enormous expansion of the church had taken place in the interval.** — RendalL 

Note that while these five thousand were all Jews, they were something more, a new 
stamp was on them (^Stifler)^ a new perfume, a new atmosphere was around them, a new 
light shone in their characters. 

Question. " What was the essential difference between the five thousand believers and 
their fellow-countrymen that enabled them to be identified as Peter's converts? '* — 
Professor Sanders. 

HI. Opposition aided the Cause by griTingr the Gospel a Hearingr before the 



Rulers. — Vs. 5-7. 
leading men would not 
to the places where the 
sented. The only way 
was through a trial be- 
determined to crush 
5. Rulers, and 
composed the Sanhe- 
court. The rulers were 
most prominent repre- 
hood, belonging 
to the Sadducean party. 
eiders were leading 
of the Sanhedrim who 
nor scribes. Ih.^ scribes 
lawyers who adhered 
fosephust Antiquities 
interpreters of the law, 
6. And Annas 
though deposed by the 
phas, his son-in-law, 
his stead, yet " like 
priests, retained not 
many of the rights and 
office.** — Kno7vling, 




High Priest. 
With Miter and Breastplate. 



The priests, rulers, and 
join the crowds, nor go 
gospel was being pre- 
to reach these classes 
fore those who were 
the new teaching, 
elders, and scribes, 
drim, the great Jewish 
the chief priests, the 
sentatives of the priest- 
chiefly, if not entirely, 
— Knowling, The 
laymen, all members 
were neither priests 
** were professional 
to the Pharisees.** — 
XVII, 6, 2, They were 
and writers upon it. 
the high priest, 
Romans, and Caia- 
made high priest in 
other retired high 
only the title, but also 
obligations of the 



Annas was a man of great influence, and the Jews refused to recog- 
nize the right of the Romans to appoint high priests. Before these same two Jesus was 
tried. John, and Alexander. Nothing is known of' them except what is here implied, 
that they were prominent relatives of the high priest. The kindred of the high priest. 
Probably members of the Sanhedrim. Five of the sons of Annas attained to the office of 
high priest. Were gathered together. In the hall of the Sanhedrim, adjoining the 
temple court on the west. 

7. And when they bad set them in the midst. The two apostles and the lame 
man (v. 14), ** The Sanhedrim sat in a semicircle, with the president in the center, while 
opposite were three benches for the scholars of the Sanhedrists, who thus practically learned 
law. The Sanhedrim, when complete, consisted of seventy-one meml>ers, comprising chief 
priests, the elders of the people, and the most renowned of the rabbis; but twenty-three 
formed a quorum competent to transact business.** — Stokes, They asked. The tense 
implies that this question was put repeatedly. — Schaff. By what power, or by (Gr. "in,** 
under the influence of) what name. Power is force, name is authority. By what magical 
power did you do this, and what right had you to use such power? They wanted to convict 
Peter and John of sorcery, by having worked a miracle not in the name of God, but of a 
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8. ^Then Pe'ter, filled with the Ho'ly Ghost, said unto them, Ye rulers 
of the people, and elders °* i'»'"«i» 

9. if we this day J^ examined 



man, by what means 



concLmnga good deed done to *i';; impotent 



is ** made whole ; 



10. ^ it known unto you all, and to all the people of Is'ra-el, ^ that \l 
the name of Je'sus Christ of Naz'a-r^th, whom ye crucified, * whom God 
raised from the dead, even \l him doth this man stand here before vou 
whole. 



' Luke la: ii. 
a Acts 3 : 6, 16. 



3 Acts a : a4. 
a Or, saved. 



crucified malefactor. They hoped to bring the apostles under the awful death-sentence 
pronounced in the law (Deut. 13), which especially provides for the case when the sign or 
the wonder comes to pass. See also Ex. 22: 18; Lev. 19: 26. It was of the utmost 
importance to them that Jesus should not be alive s^ain, and all their trouble in putting him 
to death have been in vain. The fact of the cure they did not attempt to deny. 

IV. Peter preachingr the Gospel to the Sanhedrim.— Vs. 8-12. *« Chrysostom 

comments on the Christian wisdom of St. Peter on this occasion, how full of confidence he 
is, and yet how he utters not a word of insult, but speaks with all respect." — Knowling, 
Note how Peter lives up to his own precepts in his first Epistle (2: 12-17), to have your 
behavior beautiful, noble, becoming, among the Gentiles, that wherein they speak against 
you as evil-doers, they may, by your good works, which they behold, glorify God; and to 
honor all men. 

8. Then Peter, filled with the Holy Ghost. In fulfilment of Christ's promise 
(Matt. 10: 19, 20). Thus Peter was given courage to speak the truth, and guided to the 
choice of the right things to say, and the best way of saying them. Ye rulers . . . and 
elders. Peter is respectful, but these very titles imply that they should be leaders in every 
good work, and favor all that would help the people. 

9. If («*) "chosen not without oratorical nicety: f/, as is the caseJ*^ — Knowling. 
We this day be examined of (concerning) the good deed. A strange charge to 
make against any one ! But they hated the good deed because of the necessary inferences 
and results that grew out of it. The expression itself is an answer to the charge. There is 
an unconscious irony in it. By what means, whereby {iv tiki), or (as Rendall) by what 
person. It embraces the two questions of v. 7. He, now standing before you, is inade 
whole. Complete, perfect in body, the normal condition. It includes, according to 

Knowling, 




Hall of the Sanhedrim. 
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' health for 
body and soul 
alike." 

10. Be it 
known. Peter 
speaks the 
truth squarely 
without fear 
or favor. By 
(or in) the 
name of 
Jesus Christ 
(the Messiah) 
of Nazareth. 
Peter boldly 
speaks the 
hated word. 
Whom y e 
crucified. 
Peter arraigns 
h i s accusers. 
They are now 
the criminals 
on trial for 
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II.* ^li' is the stone which was set at nought of you th« builders, which 
wiSrSe the head of the corner. 

-- 2 Neither is there salyation in anj other : f^- there :« none nfVi*»r n<am^ i-inAf^'r 
12. And in none other is there iiavatiou: lOr neither *S there any OinCF name UnaCF 

heaven^ that it given among men, JhSffiT we must be saved. 

> Psa. 118: 21] Matt, ail 4*. * Matt, i: ai; Acts 10: 43. 

murdering their Messiah. The day of judgment has come for them. Their prisoner be- 
comes their Elijah, saying, "Thou art he that-troubleth Israel"; their Nathan saying, 
"Hiou art the man." Whom God raised from th« dead. God counteracted their 
wickedness by doing exactly the opposite of what they had done. This fact convicted them 
of sin. They were arrayed against God. Moreover, Peter insists on the fact of the resur- 
rection because that was the crowning proof that Jesus was the Messiah, and was then living 
in heaven. Doth this man stand here. This shows that he was with the apostles. 

11. This is the stone which was set at nought of you builders. The reference 
is to Psa. 118: 22. It is possible that these words were regarded as Messianic. V. 26 of 
the same Psalm was used of Jesus during the triumphal entry. ** St. Peter does not hesi- 
tate to refer his judges to the same passage of Scripture which a few short weeks before 
Jesus of Nazareth had quoted to a deputation of the Sanhedrim. In that case, too, the 
question put to Jesus had been as to the authority with which he acted (Matt. 21: 42; 
Mark 12: 10)." — Knowling, You who were set to build up God's spiritual temple, the 
kingdom of heaven, have rejected and tried to destroy the very foundation stone, without 
which it could not be builded. But in spite of your efforts, that rejected stone has become 
the head of the corner. Not the copestone, but that which lies at the foundation 
of the edifice, in the angle where two of the walls come together, and which gives to the 
edifice its strength and support. — Hackett, Jesus is alive, and on him is being built the 
kingdom of God (i Cor. 3: 9-15). 

Illustration. The Rejected Stone. The Jewish rabbis have a tradition concern- 
ing one of the stones cut in a distant quarry for the temple of Solomon, and brought to 
Jerusalem to find its place in the buildmg. But it was of a peculiar shape, and though 
carved with figures of exquisite loveliness and grace, there was found no place for it, and 
the perplexed workmen thrust it one side. During the years the temple was building, it 
became covered with moss and rubbish, and was the laughing-stock of the workmen as they 
passed by. But when the temple, shining in marble and gold, was almost completed, and 
the multitudes were assembled to witness the dedication, inquiry was made for the top- 
stone, the crowning beauty of the whole. They found it in this despised and neglected 
moss-covered stone. They cleansed it of its defilement, brought to light its l)eauty, lifted 
it to its place amid shouts of joy, and it became the crown and glory of the temple. So it 
was with Christ. So it will be with the doctrines and principles of Christ. So it has been 
with many of his servants; the rejected martyrs and prophets have Ijeen crowned at last, 
and sing God*s praises to golden harps. 

Illustration. Burning Luther's Books. When Luther's books were publicly 
burned by order of the Papal Nuncio, the remark made to the Emperor Charles' ministers 
was, ** Do you imagine that Luther's doctrines are found only in those books that you are 
throwing into the fire? They are written where you cannot reach them, in the hearts of 
the nation." — D^Aubigni^ bk, 6, chap, ii, 

12. Neither is there salvation in any other. Not only from disease and ills of the 
body, as in the case of this lame man, but from sin, spiritual disease, of which bodily dis- 
ease was the type. Salvation. Greek, the sahation^ that which the Jewish nation were 
looking for. They saw only the shadow, the distorted image of the reality which Jesus was 
to bring. It was the preservation of the nation; but that was but a type of the spiritual 
salvation which was in Jesus Christ. The last chapters of Revelation give a picture of the 
national salvation; and this is made up of the salvation of individuals, and is a type of the 
transformation Jesus will work in every believer. There is none other name. Name 
here stands for Jesus Christ himself, and all there is in him of wisdom, power, love, divine- 
ness; just as a man's name to a note stands for all a man is and has, — his property, his 
character, his ability, his integrity. Under heaven. Equivalent to. In aU tne earth. 
Given among men. Made known among them. Whereby (in which) we (all mem* 
bers of the human race) must be saved. In this clause must be saved, the Greek word 
Ui implies an absolute necessity. — Cawles, It means not may, but must, as the only 
alternative, since God has appointed no other way of salvation. — Abbott, There was no 
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other powet under heaven that could have saved the Jewish nation from the destruction that 
came upon them thirty-five or forty years later, as there is no other power that can save 
each soul from sin and death. 

Why is Jesus the Only Name? i. Because he has brought the good news from 
God of his fatherhood and tender love and forgiveness. 

2. Because he lived the heavenly life on earth, and only so far as we consciously or 
unconsciously have the same life principle, and seek to live according to his example, can 
we be fitted for heaven. 

3. All the elements of power that can save men from sin are found in Jesus Christ and 
him crucified, — the atonement for sin, the need of forgiveness, the way of forgiveness, 
every motive of love and fear and duty and hope that can move the soul to a better life. 

4. The essential peculiarity of Christ* 5 religion is M<f/ it is a system of redemption. 
Other religious try to tell us what we ought to be; this makes us what we ought to be. 
Others express our needs; Christ satisfies them. Others show us heaven; Christ fits us for 
heaven and takes us there. 

Note on Whereby >wd Wherein. We are saved through Jesus, as in Rom. 6: 23, 
but in this verse the true reading is in him. We live and move as Christians in Christ. 
•• Eternal life is not anything apart from himself." Bishop Westcott says, *• Am I wrong 
in saying that he who has mastered the meaning of the two prepositions into the name (for 
in the name in the baptismal formula, Matt. 28: 19) and in Christ has found the central 
truth of Christianity. Certainly I would have gladly given the ten years of my life spent in 
the Revision to bring only these two phrases of me New Testament to the heart of 
Englishmen.'* 

V. The Outcome* — Vs. 13-31. First. The position of the disciples was unan- 
swerable. Two facts silenced their opponents, i. The effect of Jesus himself on the 
character of the disciples. These men were unlearned and ignorant (v. 13), 2. ^., with- 
out school training, and ungifted, "mere nobodies," belonging to "this multitude which 
knoweth not the law " (John 7: 49). And yet they had this marvelous power of logic, of 
eloquence, of healing. The Sanhedrists looked down upon their betters ** from the whole 
altitude of their inferiority '* as had often been done before. — From Farrar, They recog- 
nized that this power came from their association with Jesus. Their bearing, their boldness, 
their spirit, their works, were like his. Jesus must have been a power, must still be, in 
order to produce such effects. 

Took Knowledge of Them. The clay that has been with the roses, the clothes 
from the scented chest, tell us where they have been. The taint of bad company clings to 
us in spite of all we can do. Moses' face shone when he came from the mountain after 
forty days with God. 

You may break, you may shatter the vase, If you vdll, 
But the scent of the roses will hatig round it still. 

See the poem, ** A Persian fable says : One day.** Suggestive Illustrations on Acts, 
p. 104. 

To be with JESUS is to live in communion with him, to have him in our thoughts, to 
love him with all our hearts, to go to him for guidance, to make him our daily companion, 
to be in sympathy with his plans and purposes, to feel his presence and his approval, to do 
all things for his glory, to dwell much on his words and his example, seeing his face in the 
mirror of the Scriptures. This daily companionship, this shining of his life upon ours, will 
change us into the same image from glory to glory as by the spirit of the Lord. 7'he 
results : this likeness will show in our daily life and character; men will thus see it as the 
effect of our union with Christ; this will point them to the Saviour. 

Library. See the story of Rappacini*s Daughter in Hawthorne's Mosses from an 
old Afanse. 

2. The other fact was the presence of the healed man himself (v. 14). This was an 
unanswerable fact. Facts are the most convincing arguments. Joseph's wagons convinced 
Jacob that Joseph was alive, when words had failed. What Christianity has done is the 
unanswerable argument in its favor. It can save because it has saved others. It can 
redeem other nations because it has redeemed so many nations. 

Second. The Acquittal. — Vs. 15-22. In view of these facts, and the other fact 
(v. 21) that all the people glorified God for that which was done, the Sanhedrim dismissed 
the prisoners with a command to cease preaching Jesus. This the tWo apostles stoutly 
refused to do, and thus the trial ended in a vain threat. 
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Illustration. Arnot compares the conduct of the rulers in trying to stop the apostles 
from preaching Christ, to some ignorant savages who thought to stop the ball from a 
cannon by ramming the mouth of the cannon full of stones and clay, which only increased 
its terrible power. 

Illustration. So Luther, when pressed to stay away from the Diet at Worms, where 
he was to be tried for heresy, said to the messenger, ** Go tell your master that though 
there should be as many devils as there are tiles on its roofs, I would enter it." And again 
of his mortal enemy, Duke George, ** If I had business at Leipzig, I would ride into 
Leipzig, though it rained Duke Georges for nine days running. ' ' See Plato's Apology^ p. 23. 

Third. The Effect on the Apostles. — Vs. 23-31. One of the most beautiful and 
noble and manly things in the whole history of the apostles is the spirit shown in the prayer 
offered by the disciples when the result of the trial was reported to them. It was a prayer 
of faith, of triumph. They did not ask to be sheltered from persecution, but for boldness, 
for power to do good in the name of Jesus, for wonders of salvation, nothing for self, 
everything for the cause. And the answer came in a fresh gift of the Holy Spirit, filling 
their hearts, and great additions to the church. , 

Illustrations, i. Dr. John Hall, in one of his sermons, compared the attacks of 
infidelity upon Christianity to a serpent gnawing at a file. As he kept on gnawing, he was 
greatly encouraged by the sight of the growing pile of chips, till, feeling pain and seeing 
blood, he found that he had been wearing his own teeth away against the file, but the file 
was unharmed. 

2. •* The church is an anvil which has worn out many hammers." 



LESSON VI. — February 9. 
THE SIN OF LYING. — Acts 5 : i~ii. 

Study Acts 4: 32-5: II. Read James 3. 



GOLDEN TEXT. 



- Wherefore putting away lying, speak every man truth with 
his neighbor, — Eph. 4: 25. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

Place in the History. -^ Keep in mind 
the steps noted in the Acts, through which 
the church grew up into a strong, holy, use- 
ful community prepared to do God's work. 

Compare it to the growth of a child, in 
which one marks the time when he begins 
to walk, to talk, to go to school, to enter a 
higher grade, to show some marked charac- 
teristics. 

The New Crisis. — There are two sources 
of danger to any church : one from without, 
and the other from within. In our last 
lesson we studied the first attempt from 
without to destroy the church. The fires of 
persecution were kindled to consume it. 
But the kingdom was like the three heroes 
in Nebuchadnezzar's furnace; the flames 
did not harm them, and one like the Son of 
God was with them in the flames. And the 
light from them caused men to see in clearer 
light the true God and the gospel. 

Now comes a more dangerous attack from 
within. Satan entered the Eden in dis- 
guise. Fire cannot burn the church, but a 



THE SECTION 

includes Acts 4: 32-5; 16. 



HISTORICAL SETTING. 

Time. a. d. 30-33. It is impossi- 

ble to tell exactly when this 
event occurred, but probably within two or 
three years after the founding of the church 
at Pentecost. 
Place. Jerusalem. 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

These can be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

The character of the church. 

Barnabas. 

Ananias and his motives. 

What was his sin ? 

The cause of his death. 

The effect of this incident. 

Fear. 

Lying. 
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church can commit suicide. The real dan- 
ger to a church is from within. The engine 
is powerless if the fires go out. The light 
goes out when the electric current ceases to 
flow. We are to study this attack, learn its 
lessons for to-day, and see how God over- 
ruled even this, by victory over the evil, for 
the advancement of the gospel. 



LESSON OUTLINE. 

The general introduction as given above. 

SUBJECT: Danger from a Bad 
Church Member. — Lying. 

I. The Church Bountiful and Beau- 
tiful (Acts 4: 32-37). 

Its several characteristics. 
Baruabas. 

II. Satan enters the New Paradise 

(vs. 1-4). 

This second method of injuring the church, com- 
pared with that in our last lesson. 
Hypocrites, keeping back part of the price. 
The complex sin of Ananias. 

III. The Danger averted (vs. 5-10). 

By the signal punishment of the offenders by the 

divine hand. 
Severity and goodness in the punishment. 
Lying» — three forms. 

IV. The Outcome (vs. 11-16). 

The evil was compelled to aid the good in various 
ways. 



LEARN BY HEART. 

Eph. 4: 25; Ex. 20: 16; Rev. 21: 8, 27. 



THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott's Christ and the Social 
Order^ and Professor Ely's Social Law of 
Service, on the relation of Christianity to 
the poor. Pierson's Acts of the Holy Spirit 
contains some remarkable facts, like this 
judgment on Ananias. On hypocrisy, see 
William Seeker's Nonesuch Professor, pp. 
109-114. Rogers* Greyson Letters, letters 
on " What are the Best Punishments of 
Hypocrisy ? ' * and * * Compulsory Virtue . * * 
Dante in the Inferno describes hypocrites 
in the eighth circle and fifth pit. For an 
illustration see **The Veiled Prophet of 
Khorassan " in Ijilla Rookh ; Mrs. Opie 
on "Lying." Bacon's Essay on ** Dis* 
simulation," with Whately's Annotations. 
Sermons hy Sidney Smith on "Ananias ;" 
Arnot's Church in the House, chaps. 22, 23. 



PICTURES. 

St, Peter distributing Alms, Masaccio 
(Florence); Death of Ananias, Raphael 
(cartoons at South Kensington); St, Philip 
giving Clothes to a Leper, Andrea del Sarto. 



I. The Church Bountiful and BeautifuL — Vs. 32-37. The church continued 

to have the characteristics which belonged to it at the beginning, when it was small. 
Persecution did not destroy, but purified and brightened the church. Their goodness was 
not a mere flash of excitement, but a steady burning and shining light. ** Putting together 
the passages in Acts 1-4 relating to the church, such as Acts i: 12-14, ^5) 26; 2: 1-4, 
41-47; 4: 4, 17-20, 23-31, 32-35, show how it grew in numbers, unity, and influence." 
— Professor Sanders, 

Charles Reade, a member of the English Parliament, said that he had in his library an 
old book describing the various sects of religion, a book which l)elonged to his grandmother. 
On the fly leaf she had made a rude diagram 
like this, and underneath had written, "The 
nearer to Christ the center, the nearer to one 
another." 

First. It was filled with the Holy Spirit, 
the source of all goodness and power. 

Second. It was a united church. It 
possessed the true unity, that of heart and 
soul; the unity of the same spiritual life in 
all; the unity of one great master and head 
for all; the unity of love and sympathy; the 
unity of aim and purpose; the unity of one 
kingdom, with one law and gospel; one gov- 
ernment under one Invisible King. It is the 
unity of an army, with one leader, loyal to 
one cause, but with many departments and 
companies and organizations. It is the unity 
of nature, with one law and principle, but 
with an infinite variety of forms. It is the 
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unity of an anthem — several parts, many notes, many voices, an infinite variety of sound- 
waves, but in perfect harmony, under one leader, with one purpose. 

Third. Mutual helpfulness, generosity, fellowship, rose to a high degree, and has been 
an example to the church through all the ages. It is this kind of church which the Lord 
wishes to grow. And this manifestation of the Spirit of Christ greatly aided the growth 
and influence of the church. 

Fourth. They were a witnessing church, by word, by teaching, by character, by deeds. 

Fifth. They had power. They were so completely filled with the Holy Spirit, they 
gave the Lord Jesus such full control over their spirits and lives, that the power from 
heaven could work freely through them. 

Illustrate by the copper wire through which electricity flows. The great difficulty 
has been to make it so pure as not to obstruct the current. So obstructions in water-pipes. 

Sixth. "Great grace was upon them all." This description of the early church 
reminds us of the description of the youthful Jesus. •* The child grew and waxed strong 
in spirit, filled with wisdom; and the grace of God was upon him.** •* And Jesus increased 
in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and man" (Luke 21 40, 52). Grace, 
xapi*, from the same root as xaipw, to rtjoice, "Primarily, that which givti joy or pleaS' 
ure ; and hence outward beauty ^ loveliness^ something which delights the beholder" — a 
loveliness of form in the Greek graces and loveliness of character m the Christian graces. 
Thence grace means the expression of this to others, hiudnesst /avor, good will. They had 
the favor of the people, as in Acts 2: 47, which brings expressions of goodwill; but 
above all the favor, the loving-kindness of God, which is the most perfect delight in the 
universe, bringing the favor of roan and the graces of character ana life, virtues in their 
lovely aspect. 

Luke seems to love to dwell on the charming picture, a garden of Eden in a wilderness 
world; an oasis in the desert; an Elim with its palm trees and wells of water on the rough 
and arid way from Egypt to the Promised Land. We can easily see that a church of such 
a character would make rapid advances, and hasten on the day of the Lord*s victory over 
the world. 

Seventh. One Notable Example, In contrast with Ananias, whose story is told in 
the next chapter, we have presented to us one man, who was the embodiment of the noble 
characteristics of the church. 

Joseph Barnabas. Joses is one form of the name ** Joseph " ( Thayer^. Barnabas is 
commonly derived from Bar, "son," and Nebuah, "prophecy," derived from a word 
meaning to boil forth as from a springs to pour out words as from a fountain; the impelling 
force being the inspiration of God. He received after his conversion the name of " Son of 
Consolation." It is the same word used by John in describing the Holy Spirit, the Com- 
forter, vofMLKXyfTov, from iropa, to the side of and nnkim, to call or summon for comfort or 
help, as an advocate, counselor, comforter. See Snggestive Illustrations on John, pp. 395- 
398. Barnabas probably had a great gift at helpful, consoling, strengthening exhortation, 
as a fountain of the water of life, inspired by God. His power was less in doctrine and 
teaching, but more in spiritual uplift and inspiration. He was a comforter by his character, 
by his lovely and sympathetic spirit, by his personal ministrations, by his large gifts, as 
well as by his words of faith and courage and hope. 

It is well to notice here what " comforting " really is. The word means making strong 
together (from con, " together," Siudfortis, "strong **)t£iving, or inspiring strength, vigor, 
fresh life, courage; not merely aiding to a state of tranquil enjoyment. 

Barnabas was a native of Cyprus, where were the imperial copper mines; a Levite (not 
a priest, the descendant of Aaron), who had inherited property. He probably became 
acquainted with Paul at Jerusalem and at the University of Tarsus. He became a member 
of the church at Antioch and was joined with Paul in the 6rst foreign mission, as we shall 
see in a later lesson. 

Note how the history gives us the good as well as the bad. It tells the whole truth, 
and this is what we need to know. It is never wise to measure the good of any cause by 
the weeds. To do so is to make Sahara better than the finest garden in the world, nor is 
it well to picture the pa.st as a garden of Eden without any struggle with weeds. That 
would destroy hope and courage. " Barnabas is a light at the pier-head, streaming out- 
ward through the night, marking for the mariner the way of life; Ananias, dying with a 
lie on his lips, buoys a rock where many have perished and warns the wayfarer from the 
place of doom. Though the two men are not alike good, both examples are for us alike 
useful." — Arnot, One as an example, the other as a warning. 

In judging of human nature, we must put this story of the early church into the picture, 
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1. But a certain man named An-a-ni'as, with S^p-phi'ra his wife, sold a 
possession, 

2. ISd k^pt back part of the price, his wife also being privy gil; ^ and 
brought a certain part, and laid |{ at the apostles' feet. 

* Acts 4:37. 

if we would see it as it is. We should always write up the credit page as well as the debit. 
The world has periods of darkness, but he that leaves out the sunshine does not tell us the 
truth about the world. 

II. Satan enters the New Paradise. — Vs. 1-4. Satan's kingdom was in dan- 
ger, and something must be done to put an end to the progress of Christ's kingdom. Ilis 
first plan was by persecution, as we learned in our last lesson. But this was a signal fail- 
ure. It led to more prayer, more faith, more courage, more devotion. It advertised the 
gospel. It scattered the seeds of truth broadcast. It led to greater miracles, to more fer- 
vent preaching, to more active generosity, to fuller grace. The attack from without being 
a failure, the next plan of Satan was to destroy the church from within, casting a shadow 
over its light, raising up false disciples, introducinc evil motives, pride, ambition, and 
hypocrisy into the very church itself. The enemy planted tares among the wheat. So he 
had driven man from paradise ages l>efore. Why may not the same plan succeed again? 

Illustration from Spurgeon's Sermons in Candles (Am. Tract Soc), pp. 121, 
122. A man tries in vain with his bellows to blow out a candle in a lantern by blowing 




against the glass. But break the glass and let the blast get within, and the candle is in 
danger. 

Illustration. A ship is safe on the ocean so long as the ocean is not in the ship. 
The Christian is safe in the world, with all its waves of persecution, so long as the world is 
not in the Christian. 

1. But. In contrast with Barnabas. **The little word ** but " is the hinge on which 
great issues turn." — Arnot. Ananias. Favored of the Lard, or ihe Lord is gracious. His 
character was in intense contrast with not only his name, but his namesake, ** Hananiah '* 
(the Hebrew form, as Ananias is the Greek), one of the three men who in Daniel's time 
were cast into the fiery furnace rather than deny their God (Dan. 3). Sapphira. If a 
Syriac name, " Beautiful ** {B/ass)* it Greek, the gem ** Sapphire." Sold a possession. 
Any possession, but here landed property (v. 3). 

2. Kept back part of the price. The Greek means to set apart for one*s self wrong- 
fully. And brought a certain part, representing it as the whole. His wife also 
being privy to it. This shows that this was not a sudden overwhelming temptation 
attacking them unawares, but a deliberate plan. Laid it at the apostles' feet. Appar- 
ently at some public religious service, where they could be seen of men. Hypocrites blow 
the trumpet, or how could people know their virtues (Matt. 6: 2)? Calvin says, **So it 
came to pass that he honored the feet of the apostles more than the eyes of God." 

The crime was a complex one, woven of many strands, (i) There was a selfish, ambi- 
tious desire to be highly regarded by their fellow-disciples, to l^ popular l^eyond their 
deserts. They saw how the generous Barnabas was loved and esteemed, and they envied 
him and coveted the same honor. On the other hand, it was a discredit to their piety, and 
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3. * But Pe'ter said, An-a-ni'as, why hath * Sa'tan filled 'JJ^ heart *• to lie 
to the Ho'ly Ghost, and to keep back part of the price of the land ? 



* Num. 30: a. 



« Luke aa : 3. 



a Or, to deceivt^ v. 9. 




Masks. 



From Calmet. 



a disgrace for a rich fam- 
ily to keep all their prop- 
erty for themselves, while 
every one else was giving 
largely. ( 2 ) At the 
same time they were 
covetous and avaricious. 
They were unwilling to 
pay the price. They 
were too stingy to do 
that which they wanted 
the credit of doing. 
Hence (3) they were 
hypocrites, covering their self-seeking vanity and covetousness under a mask of generosity. 
This led (4) to lyings deliberate falsehood of the most unprincipled kind; (5) Sacrilege^ 
an open treason to the Spirit of God, since they sinned in the brightest light that ever shone 
upon the earth, under the strongest possible influences for good, and where the sin was an 
insult to God, and might be an unspeakable injury to his cause. (6) At the same time 
there were probably mingled with these motives some desire to help the poor and some 
admiration of the devotion and generosity of the others. They may have feared lest if 
they gave all they would have to live in poverty. There was probably at least enough of 
these to salve their consciences and to veil themselves in a measure from themselves. Only 
devils have no mixture of higher motives. It is a dangerous hypocrisy that deceives 
ourselves. 

Hypocrites, wiroKptral, actors^ those who play a part upon a stage, usually, in ancient 
times, in a mask. The player appears in one character, while he is really another; the 
beggar may be dressed like a king, and a fool act the part of a wise man. Hence, the 
word came to mean the assuming of a Jalse appearance of virtue and religion, ** Some 
hypocrites were like the little images that they place in the very bowing of the vaults of 
churches, that look as if they held up the church, but are only puppets.'* — Lord Bacon, 




Hypocrites. 



From Caimet. 



He was a man 
Who stole the livery of the court of heaven 
To serve the devil in. — PoUok, 

Oh, what may man within him hide. 
Though angel on the outward side. 

— Measure for Measure. 

Note. People may be bad, and grow 
worse under the best of influences, as Judas 
under the example and tuition of Christ. 

Illustration. In Retsch's illustrations 
of Goethe's Faust, there is one plate where 
angels are dropping roses upon the demons 
who are contending for Faust's soul, and every 
rose is like molten metal, burning and blister- 
ing wherever it touches. 

3. But Peter said. How did Peter know 
the truth ? How could he see into their hearts ? 
(i) The Spirit must have revealed it to him. 
(2) This was more natural from the heart of 
Peter being clarified and quickened by the in- 
dwelling Spirit. Compare the X-rays. Why 
hath Satan filled thine heart ? This is the 
exact opposite of the case of the apostles. 
They were filled with the Holy Ghost, so that 
there was no room for Satan. Ananias was 
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4. While it remained, ^5 it not „„^n thine own ? and after it was sold, 
was it not in *^\"hV" power ? how ui .TtL thou hast **'*'" conceived this thing in 
*Ji°* heart ? thou hast not lied unto men, but unto God. 

5. And An-a-ni'as hearing these words * f ell down* and gave up the 
ghost : and great fear came ^JJ^ all ''**'" that heard »he.e thing.. ^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 




Hypocrites. 



From Calmet. 



filled with Satan, so that there was no room for 
the Holy Spirit. 

The Tempter. The same who tempted 
Christ took hold of the evil in Ananias' heart 
and kindled it to a blaze with the fires of hell, 
picturing the honor and happiness he would 
gain from his sin, having the pleasures of good- 
ness and sin at the same time. The flames of 
the pit were made to seem the radiance of 
heaven. But the fact of temptation is no 
excuse for the sin. The sin was their own. 
It was their business to resist temptation and 
overcome it, and grow strong thereby. It was 
the battle that made victory possible. It was 
the Hill Difficulty, by which alone they could 
climb to wider and more glorious vision. They 
stumbled over the very stairway to glory. The 
fact that temptation is often suggested from 
without gives hope in the struggle against sin, 
for it would prove us much more deadened 
to good, and pervaded with evil, if all the sin 
grew out of our own natures. 

Compare Plato's illustration of "Gyges' 
Ring," Republic^ book II., chap. 3, and 
Rogers' Grey son Letters^ "The Madman and 
the Devil." 

To lie to the Holy Qbost. The lie was both an acted and a spoken one (v. 8). 
** They lied to the Holy Ghost, because the offering was made, not to the apostles, nor to 
the church, but to God, and the act was thus a direct falsehood addressed to him." — 
Abbott, And was in direct contravention of the presence, the works, and the power of the 
Holy Spirit. And to keep back part of the price, while representing it to be the whole. 

Keeping Back Part of the Price. There still exists those who keep back part of the 
price. Like Festus they are almost persuaded, but something holds them back. They will 
give up all to Christ except some one thing. They will do every duty but one. Even as to 
things of this life, many fail because they are willing to pay only part of the price of success. 

4. While it remained, was it not thine own .' No one compelled you to sell the 
property and give it away. But it was necessary that he should act and speak the truth 
about it. Why bast thou conceived this thing in thine heart ? What caused you to 
form such a plan? Thou hast not lied unto men, but unto God. That is, the real 
force of the lie was against God more than man. So David said to God, ** Against thee, 
thee only have I sinned." The sin against man was nothing in comparison to the sin 
against God. It was unknown to man. It did not harm any man, except indirectly, 
because it was a sin against God. The injury was to his kingdom. It misrepresented God 
and his church. It tended to make others think that there was no real piety. The sin was 
against the teaching and influence of God. There was no sin that Jesus condemned so 
severely, with so many ** woes," as hypocrisy. 

Illustrations. A few dead trees in the forest, or dried stalks in the fields, do not 
prove that spring is a failure, or that the sun does not impart real life. The debris at the 
edge of the Nile floods, left high and dry and useless, does not prove that those floods do 
not fertilize Egypt and make it a garden of fertility. Rotten apples on the ground do not 
prove that the tree is not good and does not bear good fruit. Men counterfeit bank-notes 
because there are good ones and the hank is sound. 

III. The Dangrer averted by the Sigrnal Punishment of the Offender.— 

Vs. ^-10. 5. Ananias . . . fell down, and gave up the ghost. His death was the 
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6. And the young men arose * andTmpped hiim ^SSd, and t^ey carried {jm out 
and buried Km. 

7. And it was about the space of three hours after, when his wife, not 
knowing what was done, came in. 

8. And Pe'ter answered unto her, Tell me whether ye sold the land for 
so much^ And she said, Yea, for so much. 

9« ^u? Peter SS unto her. How is it that ye have agreed together ^ to 
tempt the Spirit of the Lord ? behold, the feet of them which have buried 
thy husband ^^ at the door, and ^^ey shall carry thee out. 

10. ^?„Trf;!lf down iSdlSSJ at his feet, and --'.r up the ghost: and 
the young men came in' and found her dead, and* therc£ritl*hr/oi?and buried 
Jj; by her husband. 

« John 10: 40. ■ V. 3 ; Matt. 4: 7. 3 V. 5. 

direct act of God, and in no sense the act of Peter and the apostles. Very probably they 
were as much astonished as any one. Had Peter done this act, he would have been a 
murderer, subject to the law of the land. But he had no hand in it whatever. Qreat 
fear came on all. Fear of God, an intelligent fear of his searching vision and unerring 
judgment, and a dread conviction of the deadliness of sin ** came on all them that heard 
these things." — Butler, 

6. And the young men. ** A society of young and able men was attached to each 
synagogue, who were called the servants of the synagogue, and were held in readiness to 
perform any menial duties alx)ut the place.'* — Canon Tristram, Wound him up. 
Wrapped around him his own mantle ( Trisiratn) or their own {Knowling), Meyer 
regards the words as meaning that they drew his limbs together. And buried him. 
** Partly for sanitary reasons, and partly to avoid defilement, the interval between death 
and burial was very brief.*' — Knowling, "Generally within three or four hours.** — 
Tristram. 

7. About the space of three hours. She waited thus long anxiously for her hus- 
band's return with the news of the praise and honor received for their large gift. Then, 
weary and puzzled at his absence, his wife . . . came in to learn the reason. Not 
knowing what was done. No one, it has been suggested, who had seen her, as yet had 
had courage to tell her of her husband's doom. — Schaff. 

8. Peter answered unto her. Answered her inquiry, shown by her looks or the 
fact of her coming. Tell me whether ye sold the land for so much ? Implying 
**and no more,** pointing at the same time to the pile of gold Ananias had presented, or 
naming the sum. The question gave her the opportunity to retract and to state the truth. 
She could have saved her husband by refusing to join in his plan. She cciild now clear 
her own conscience by confession. But she shut the door of repentance by telling a lie. 
" A wilful falsehood is a cripple and cannot stand alone. It is easy to tell one lie, hard 
to tell but one lie.** — Fuller. 

9. Agreed together. Showing that the sin was deliberate, and therefore without 
palliation or excuse. They were not overtaken by a sudden tornado, but plotted in calm 
sunshine. To tempt the Spirit of the Lord. To tempt God is to dare him, to put him 
to the test whether he will see the sin and punish it or not, so that God and his government 
must be put into a false light before the world, or he must take notice of the offense. 
Behold, the feet of them which have buried thy husband are at the door. "As 
the cemeteries are always at some little distance outside the cities, the space of three hours 
would not be at all a long time for those engaged in the burial to be absent." — Canon 
Tristram, It is probable that, being a man of property, he had a tomb of his own, 
perhaps an ancestral one. 

10. Then fell she down straightway at his feet. The death was not inflicted by 
Peter, but by God. 

The Severity of the Punishment, (i) It was deserved. (2) It was necessary 
in order to save the church from destruction from within. ** It is remarkable, as a historic 
fact, that just so soon as any movement, though beginning with a spiritual impulse and 
even in a spirit of protest and reform, gets to be popular and numerically strong, its point 
of peril is reached.** — Pier son, (3) It was thus an act of mercy. God has terrible judg- 
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II. ^ And great fear came upon th?Vhoie church, and upon "aTuha" iieard 
thino^s. 



these things. 



» V. 5; Acts 2: 43. 



ments upon men, but they are always for the good of the world. Thus, the first Sabbath- 
breaker was stoned (Num. 15: 36) for the same reasons. To allow such a defiant 
breaking of the law to go unpunished would be to give the reins to lawlessness. The first 
defiant criminal when the people entered upon the possession of the Holy Land — Achan 
— was summarily punished (Josh. 7). The same reasons led to the sudden death of Uzzah, 
when he broke the law concerning the ark of the covenant (2 Sam. 6). 

Library. Lowell's Essays^ vol. IV., on Dante, p. 251. ** Exact justice is commonly 
more merciful in the long run than pity," etc. 

Lying. I. It is of the utmost importance that we should not lie to ourselves, trying to 
deceive ourselves as to our motives, offering excuses to ourselves in order to hide from our- 
selves the real reasons for our conduct; as when we make the faults of Christians the 
excuse for not becoming Christians, or when we say to ourselves that we are wild, and do 
not go to church because our parents were too strict. 

" To thine own self be true ; " Friends, if we be honest wi^.h ourselves, 

And it must follow, as the night the day, We shall be honest wiih each other." 

Thou canst not then be false to any man." — George Macdonald in Marquis of Lassie ^ chap. 7/, 
— Hamlet 1 : 3, 

2. We should avoid the deadly sin of lying about others, or to others. Never tell a lie. 
Truthfulness is the only condition on which human intercourse is possible, and it lies at the 
foundation of all personal character. No matter how bad a man is, there is room for hope 
with respect to him if he is essentially truthful and honest; but if he is a liar, if truth and 
error are confounded in his own mind and character, there is nothing to build upon. 
Hence the terrible denunciations against liars and hypocrites in the Bible. The hypocrite 
is one who lies by his actions, and for a selfish purpose. Lying takes on as many forms as 
the old man of the sea in the hands of Hercules. (See Hawthorne's Wonder Book^ 
** The Three Golden Apples.") " Liars " include gossips who retail scandal, who report 
only the bad, and not the good. It has been said that if every person had a trumpet like the 
one in Hood's " Tale of a Trumpet," by which people heard not the words, but the thoughts 
of others, there would be few friends left in the world. Those who misrepresent other 
people, churches, sects, or parties, whether intentionally or carelessly, not having taken all 
the pains possible to learn the truth, Those who impute false and unworthy motives to 
others. Those who put false names to things, bad names on good things, or good names 
on bad things: as calling strict Christians, puritanical; uprightness, stiffness; virtue, prudish- 
ness; or, calling dishonesties, business transactions; slanders, the blunt telling the truth. 

" Who dares think one thing and another tell 
My soul detests him as the gates of hell." 

— Pope's Iliad q : 412. 

So in Eden, Ithuriel with his spear touched lightly the disguised tempter. * 

" For no folsehood can endure 
Touch of celestial temper, but returns 
Of force to his own likeness." 
— Paradise Lost^ book JV.^ lines SiQ-812. (See the following lines.) 

3. It is death to the soul to lie to God; to profess to worship, without the spirit of wor- 
ship; to go through religious forms without the heart; to try to deceive Goa as to one's 
character and motives. 

" And when I pray my heart is in the prayer. 
I cannot say one thing and mean another. " 

— Longfellow in ChristuSt part 3. 

IV. The Ontcome* — Acts 5: 11-16. The result was not the ruin of the church, but 
a firmer piety and progress in every direction. 11. Great fear came upon all the 
church. Not fear of man, but great awe in the presence of God; great reverence for the 
Holy Spirit, great fear of sinning, great fear lest they might themselves be deceived. This 
led to careful living, to heart searchings, to watching and prayer. Their eyes were opened to 
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see the realities around them, as Elisha's servant, when his eyes were opened, saw the moun- 
tain full of horses and chariots of fire round about the prophet (2 Kings 6: 17). Upon 
as many as heard. They realized the terrible nature of sin, the power and nearness of 
God*s judgments against it. They lived in the presence of God's all-searching eye that 
penetrated into the recesses of the heart. They were conscious of sin. 

Library. Compare Lord Marmion's fear in the presence of the stranger, in Scott's 
poem. 

Those who were not really Christians were afraid to join a community where hypocrisy 
could be so severely punished, and where there were eyes that could see the secret motives 
of the heart. This sifting process was necessary, since there was great danger that many 
might profess to be Christians in order to obtain a support from the fund without working. 
It would have been easy to gather into the fold many hypocrites who cared only for the 
loaves and fishes, and thus to bring disaster upon the good name of the disciples. 

Great numbers were added to the church. Many miracles and works of grace were 
wrought. There was special need now of such miracles as are here described, in order to show 
the real nature of the mysterious power in the church, lest they think of God as a God of 
terror and not of love. Even the lightning's stroke is a stroke of love. By manifold 
beneficent uses of the same power we see its beneficent nature. The power was sent to 
bless, not to harm, and these miracles were object-lessons of the gospel's mission. 



LESSON VII. — February 16. 

THE SECOND PERSECUTION. — Acts 5 : 33-42. 

Study Verses 25-42. Read Acts 5 : 12-42. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness' 
sake : for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. — Matt. 5 : 10. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 
The Approach. — Bunyan*s double pic- 
ture shown to Christian in the interpreter's 
house, where the Evil One is trying to put 
out a fire by pouring water on the flames, 
may be effectively used to introduce this 
lesson. When Christian wondered why the 
flames burned brighter instead of being put 
out, the interpreter took him to the other 
side of the wall, and showed him that 
another was pouring oil on the fire. 



PLACE IN THE HISTORY. 

The prosperity and growth of the church, 
as described in the last lesson, are followed 
closely by a more violent attack than the 
one in Lesson V. 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

These can be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

What is persecution. 

Why men i}er8ecute. 

Different kinds of persecution. 

What to do when persecuted. 

The effects of persecution. 

God's ways of deliverance from persecution. 



Heb. 
44» 45- 



LEARN BY HEART. 

l: 14; Acts 5: 41, 42; Matt. 



5: 



LESSON OUTLINE. 

SUBJECT: Persecution, its Evil, its 
Failure, and how to deal with it. 

I. The Occasion of Persecution (vs. 
12-16). 

n. The Persecutors (v. 17). 

III. The Form the Persecution took 

(V. 18). 

IV. Deliverance from Persecution 

(vs. 19, 20). 

The ministry of angels. 

V. The Apostles' Action in Perse- 
cution (vs. 21-32). 

VI. The Persecutors fighting against 
God (vs. 33-40). 

VII. Rejoicing in Persecution (vs. 

41, 42). 
VIII. Lessons concerning Persecution. 
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THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

The Early Churchy by the Barrell 
Brothers (Am. Tract Soc); Professor 
Stifler's Introduction to the Acts, Section 
VI., ** The Divine Indorsement of the 
Apostles **; Pierson's Acts of the Holy 
Spirit, chap. 4; Expositor* s Bible, chap. 
12, "Gamaliel and his Prudent Advice." 
Pliny's letter to Trojan (a. d^ 112) on the 
persecutions, in Ramsay's Church in the 
Roman Empire, chap. 10, and in Suggestive 
Illustrations on Acts. . Tacitus on the 
persecutions under Nero. Quo Vadis gives 
a vivid picture of the persecutions of the 
early church. See alsd the story of Wick- 
liffe's ashes in Fox's Book of Martyrs. On 
angels, see Whately's Good and Evil 
Angels ; and Angels and their Ministra- 
tions, by Dr. Patterson (75 cts., Westmin- 
ster Press). 



PICTURES. 

Deliverance of St, Peter, Raphael (Vati- 
can); Feter delivered from Prison (minia- 
ture), Hans Memling (Venice); St, Peter 
delivered from Prison, Lippi (Florence); 
Liberation of Peter, Murillo. 



HISTORICAL SETTING. 

Time. Immediately after the last 

lesson. The exact date un- 
known, but between Aw D. 30 and 33. 

Jerusalem; the preaching 

Place. was in one of the porticoes of 

the outer Court of the Temple. 

The trial was in the hall of the Sanhedrim, 

in the city adjoining the temple. 



I. The Occasion of the Persecution. — Vs. 1 2-16. Distinguish between the Cause and 
the Occasion of the persecution. The Cause lay in the hearts of the persecutors, whose 
rank, power, authority, honor, and income might be affected by the success of the gospel; 
and whose conscience would accuse them of the murder of the Messiah, and the ruin of 
their nation. 

The Occasion was the success of the gospel : the great numbers of converts, the trans- 
formation of their character, their noble and joyous life, their pure teachings, their generos- 
ity, and the many things done by them to relieve disease, sorrow, and poverty. The leaders 
had their choice of two ways : they could try to do better things than the Christians, or 
they could try to stop the progress of those who were doing these things. They chose the 
latter way. 

II. The Persecutors. — V. 17. These were the same we met in Lesson V., — the high 
priest, the Sadducees, the priests and rulers, the members of the Sanhedrim, the highest 
and most respectable and learned body amon^ the Jews. 

III. The Form the Persecution took.—V. 18. Compare vs. 26, 33, 40. The 

apostles were so popular with the people, and rightly so, that the rulers did not dare to 
kill them; but they arrested them, and put them in prison, thus putting, at least, a stop to 
their teaching and their work. They regarded the four walls of the prison as next best 
to the silence of a tomb. 

IV. The Deliyerance from Persecution.— Vs. 19, 20. God confounded all the 

persecutors* plans by sending his angel to liberate the apostles, thus showing that the 
leaders were fighting against God (v, 39), and were defeated. It was not only deliverance 
for the apostles, but a warning and a lesson to the rulers which should have brought them 
to investigate the claims of the Messiah. With the deliverance was the command to go 
right on preaching the gospel in the most public place. 

Library. In Whittier's Poems, "The Angel of St. Mark " gives a beautiful story of 
angelic deliverance. 



• Oh, weary ones ; ye may not see 

. Your helpers in their downward flight ; 
Nor hear the sound of silver wings 
Slow beating through the hush of night ! 



" There are who, like the seer of old, 
Can see the helpers God has sent, 
And how life's rugged jnountain side 
Is white with many an angel tent." 



Compare Elisha and his servant, with opened eyes, seeing the mountain round about 
filled with unseen horses and chariots of fire (2 Kings 6: 17); and Christ's declaration 
that twelve legions of angels were at hand to help him when needed (Matt. 26: 53). 

May not Milton's conjecture have some truth in it — 



" Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep "? 
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33. ^utry?when they heard ^t.^^^ were cut ^'i^AT^Ht and ^J^SSl to 
slay them. 

' Acts 2 : 37. 

V. The Apostles' Action in Perseeution. — Vs. 21-32. First. They went on 
fearlessly preaching the gospel, just as if there had been no threats. They did not hide 
their *Might under a bushel/' but placed it on a candlestick. They were a city set on a 
hill. The temple where they preached was the most public place possible. Here they 
went early in the morning, about daybreak. •* The temple had already opened its gates to 
the worshipers and traffickers accustomed to resort thither. The people of the East com- 
mence the day much earlier than is customary with us. During a great part of the year in 
Palestine, the heat becomes oppressive soon after sunrise, and the inhabitants therefore 
assign their most important duties and labors to the early hours of the day. Worship is 
often performed in the synagogue at Jerusalem before the sun appears above Olivet.'' — 
—//ac/keii. 

Second. They were again arrested. 21. Th« s^nBte,** ytftowuuv, from ytprnv, an o/d 
maHt as the Latin senatus, ffom senex^ *old,* Compare the Latin paires^ Mathers,' for 
the Roman Senate. The notion of ag€ was soon merged in that of dignity,** — Vincent. 
The Sanhedrim is also called (Acts 22: 5) nfma^vrifnov, of which our word ** presbytery " is 
a transliteration, the assembly of the elders, or older people. Council . . . and . . . senate. 
The Sanhedrim, even all the senate, the two words referring to the same body, the expres- 
sion ** and (^better even) all the senate " implying that it was a full meeting. — Knowling, 
The interest was so great, the issue so important, that everylwdy came. 

24. Captain of the temple. See on Lesson V. The report of the officers was 
astounding and perplexing. 

But the officers again arrested them as quietly as possible, and brought them before the 
court. They were afraid of mob violence. " Godliness converts men into heroes, ungodli- 
ness into cowards." 

Popular favor is ( i ) a great power. Even autocrats cannot long override a unani- 
mous people. (2) It is well to make use of this favor for the advancement of the gospel. 
But (3) it is not wise to trust to it, for it is proverbially 6ckle, and a very small thing may 
change the "hallelujahs" to "crucify." (4) It should never be sought as an end. It is 
worthless except as the result of faithfulness in doing good. Like happiness, it seldom 
comes to those who pursue it, and the pursuit is degrading. 

28. Did not we straitly. Strictly. Ye have filled Jerusalem with your doc- 
trine. " Noble testimony to the success of their preaching." — y., /'., and B, How much 
better to fill Jerusalem with the gospel instead of those things with which it had been 
filled. This man's blood. It was plain that if Jesus was the Messiah, the rulers had 
been traitors to their nation. It was this charge that stirred them so deeply. 

God gave the apostles in this way another opportunity to preach the gospel to the rulers, 
^0i could not have been reached in any other way. 

Third. Peter as spokesman for the others who stood by him; many hearts, but one 
voice. His address, of which Luke gives a summary, was clear, direct, true, personal. 
The argument was without a flaw. 

1. He reiterates the principle on which they all stand. 

29. We ought to obey God rather than men. The consciences of the Sanhedrim 
approved of the principle, however they differed from the application. ** Socrates avowed 
this principle in his defense; and unless the plea be valid, he died as a felon and not as a 
martyr." — Ilackett. 

2. He charges the rulers with fighting against God. The apostles were patriots; they 
were on the side of the God of their fathers, and the rulers were arrayed against him. 

3. The rulers had done the same before, but had failed. God had given life to him 
whom they killed, and exalted him whom they rejected. 

4. But there was still room for hope and for salvation. They and their nation could be 
saved. 

5. That this was true was proved by a double array of witnesses, the apostles, and the 
Holy Spirit. 

VI. The Persecutors flgrbtiii}^ agrainst God. — Vs. 33-40. 33« They were cut 
to the heart, " ^teirptWro, from 6ia, throti^hy and irpiii), to saw ; hence, to saw through, to 
saw asunder; tropically, in the passive, to be sawn through mentally , to be rent by passion 
or vexation, to be exasperated,** They were in a rage, beeause their plans were being 
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34- ^^uTthS^VtSSd up one in the council, a Pha,r'i-see, named ^ Ga-ma'li-el, 
a doctor of the law, had in "P^hoS^^rX'* all the people, and commanded to 
put the ''^^i'' forth a little y^f,: 

35. And he said unto them, Ye men of Is'ra-el, take heed to yourselves 

what ye intend to do m touohing these men. 
as touching thi-ae men, what ye are ubout to do. 

36. " For before these days rose up Theu'das, *^*ig^ himself out to be 
somebody ; to whom a number of men, about four hundred, joined them- 
selves : who was slain ; and all, as many as obeyed him, were ^^^d and 
""^^Si' to nought. 

* Acts 22 : 3. a The third year before the account called Anno Domini. 

thwarted by a common man, who was yet so bold and truthful. Their consciences were 
touched, and yet they were not willing to obey them. Their souls were a battlefield of 
conflicting passions. The voice of the spirit was speaking to them. It is not religion that 
disturbs the soul, but resistance to its mandates. And took counsel. Not how they 
might learn the truth, not how they might be saved from sin, but to slay them. As if 
breaking the alarm bell would put out the fire, or destroying the accuser would bring inno- 
cence to the accused. 

34. Then stood ... up one in the council, a Pharisee, hence, of a party opposed 
to the Sadducees who had been leaders of this persecution. But both parties joined in it. 
The Pharisee's anger might be modified by the blow at the Sadducees' doctrine that there 
was no resurrection. Gamaliel, son of Symeon, and grandson of Hillel, best known to 
Christians as the teacher of Saul. Gamaliel . . • (was) had in reputation among all 
the people to such a degree, that it was a common saying — fVAen Gamaliel diet^, the 
glory of the law ceased. He was president of the SanJfiedrim during the reigns of the 
emperors Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius. *' It was the tradition of the ancient Greek 
church from the fifth century that he was converted to Christianity, and baptized, along 
with his son Abibus and Nicodemus, by St. Peter and St. John. This story of Gamaliel's 
secret adherence to Christianity goes even much farther back. There is a curious Christian 
novel or romance, which dates back to close upon the year 200, called the Clementine 
/Recognitions, of which there is a translation in H. T. Clark's AntC'Nicene Library. ^^ — 
Professor Stokes. Put the apostles forth a little space. That the discussion might be 
the more unrestrained, and perhaps that they might not take too much encouragement from 
his mild words. 

35. And said. Gamaliel was not inspired; and none of his words, however wise they 
may be, can be quoted as words of inspiration. It is necessary to bear this in mind because 
his counsel ** to refrain from these men, etc." is often quoted as an inspired utterance, and 
his words are often spoken of as being the words of Luke. This they are in no sense any 
more than the words of Gallio, or Felix, or Agrippa {Bishop IVilliams)^ or the words of 
Satan in the book of Job, are divinely inspired. Take heed to yourselves. Be very 
careful what you do. Look at the matter from every point of view. Gamaliel proceeds 
to take example from the recent history of the Jews, from which to learn how to proceed in 
the present case. 

36. For before these days rose up Theudas. A Theudas is mentioned by 
Josephus {Ant. XX., 5, i) who revolted against the Romans; but he places him in a.d. 44 
or 45, ten or twelve years after this speech was made. Either Josephus was mistaken as to 
the date, as Kendall and others think, or the Theudas Gamaliel mentions is a different one 
from the Theudas of Josephus. There were many such uprisings and false Messiahs about 
this time. See Matt. 24: 5, 11, and Ramsay's PVas Christ born in Bethlehem, p. 259. Jose- 
phus says, *' Meantime numerous seditional movemen^ took place among the Jews, many 
men feeding their own ambition by the enmity of the Jews against the Romans, and break- 
ing out in acts of war." Moreover, Theudas was not an uncommon name. There could 
easily have been more than one Theudas leading an insurrection within the half century. 
Take some modern instances. Professor Stokes mentions two divines at Oxford during the 
Tractarian movement, beginning there in the thirties; both ** named William Palmer, both 
favoring the Tractarian views, both eminent writers and scholars, but yet tending finally in 
different directions, for one William Palmer became a Roman Catholic, while the other 
remained a devoted son of the Reformation. Or to come to still more modern times. • . . 
A Parnell leads the movement for repeal of the Union in 1890. Ninety years earlier a 
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37. After this man rose up Ju'das of Gai'Mee in the days of the 
enroVmfAt, ^nd drew away .o^lf'the people after him : he also perished ; and 
all, ^^ as many as obeyed him, were .caueJSil^road. 

38. And now I say unto you, Refrain from these men, and let them 
alone : ^ for if this counsel or this work be of men, it will ^SeTymhroSn*' 

39- ' bS if it "S of God, ye^uin<raeto overthrow ^^ lest haply ye be 
found even ^to be Siting against God. 

40. And to him they agreed : and when they had * called the apostles* 

A and beaten eAcni, ffiAir commanded that they should -1^4. cr»<»ob- in i-htx mom a r\( T^'ono 

unto them, ^^^^y beat them and ch»r»Bd them ^^l jo i>peaK m tne name 01 Je SUS, 

and let them go. 



Prov. 21 : 30; Matt. 15: 13. 
Luke 21: 15; I Cor. 1 : 25. 



3 Acts 7: 51. 

4 Acts 4: 18. 



s Matt. 10: 17; Mark 13 : 9. 



Parnell resigned high office sooner than consent to the con- 
summation of the same legislative union of Great Britain 
and Ireland. We might indeed produce parallel cases 
without number from the range of history." A similar 
instance has lately occurred in Natick, Mass. A maiden 
lady named Mary Ann Morse left $50,000 or more for a 
public library. A few years after another lady of the same 
town, named Mary Ann Morse, left $150,000 for a hos- 
pital. One was a maiden, the other married into the 
name, but they were not relatives even by marriage. 
Who was slain. In both the examples furnished by Gamaliel, the ring- 
leader was slain, — a fact which serves Gamaliel's purpose, for it remiridtd 
the council that i^ need not take counsel to slay the apostles; for if ttuy 
were disturbers, they would naturally come to that end. — Hanna. And 
all, as many as obeyed him, were scattered, and brought to nought. 
The reason they were not also slain was probably because they did not 
wait to come into actual conflict with the Roman forces. — Hanna, 

37. Judas of Galilee, with Zadock the Pharisee, during the early 
years of our Lord, when Quirinus ordered a census for taxation, had 
raised the standard of revolt, with the watchword, ** It is not lawful to 
pay tribute to Caesar." The Roman land tax was regarded as an insult. 

38. Refrain from these men. Do not try to kill them, or to interfere with them by 
force. This counsel, from <r<?», "together,** and sulere^ "to consult together,*' hence, 
" deliberate purpose or plan.'* Distinguish from council in v. 34, which is from con^ 
"together,** and calare^ " to call,** " an assembly called together.'* Counsel was the pur- 
pose or plan of the apostles, work was the execution of the purpose. Be of men, of 
human origin, of worldly purpose, carried on by only human power. It will come to 




Roman Scourge. 



nought. Such work as 
their way could not succeed 
whole Roman power would 
tion or any attempt to 
The Sanhedrim could well 

39. But if it be of 
throw it. You will be 
if you undertake to put 
force ; haply, possibly, 
light against Qod. That 
man can win. 

Illustration. Com- 
Thor, in the home of Odin, 
finding the ocean behind 
finding it a part of the 



the apostles conducted in 
unless God was in it. The 
rise against any insurrec- 
raise up a new kingdom, 
leave the apostles to them. 
God, ye cannot over- 
laboring in vain. Lest, 
this new sect down by 
Ye be found even to 
is a battle in which no 

pare the Norse legends of 
trying to drain a cup, and 
it, and to lift a cat, and 
world-serpent girding the 

earth. See Carlyle*s Heroes and Hero Worships " The Hero as Divinity,** and Suggestive 

Illustrations on the Acts, p. 208. 

40. And when they had . . . beaten them. '<St. Paul, as he tells us in 2 Cor. ii: 

24, was five times flogged by the Jews. When the Jews inflicted this punishment the culprit 
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41- Thty?h?i3ore departed from the presence of the council, 'rejoicing 
that they were counted worthy to suffer diSSSSir for SJKe. 

42. And eve^yS'ay. ^ in the temple* and ^""irtHm^'"^' ^they ceased not to 
teach and t© preach Je'sus ^^the Christ. 

> Matt. 5 : 12 ; Rom. 5 : 3 ; 2 Cor. 12 : 10. ^ Acts 2 : 46. 3 Acts 4 : 20, 29. 

was lied to a pillar in the synagogue; the executioner, armed with a scourge of three dis- 
tinct lashes, inflicted the punishment; while an official standing by read selected portions 
of the law between each stroke. Thirteen strokes of the threefold scourge was equivalent 
to the thirty-nine stripes. This was the flogging the apostles suffered on this occasion." — 
Professor Stokes. The Roman scourging was much more severe. And . . , commanded 
. . . them, as if that would do any good. 

VII. Rejoicingr in PersiBCUtion. — Vs. 41, 42. "Set before your pupils the mag- 
nificent boldness of Peter and all the rest in the matchless speech (vs. 29-32). There is 
nothing more sublime in literature. Never fail to show the supernal greatness of Scripture 
characters. God's people are God-like. Make pupils look for the highest greatness in 
connection with him, in the Bible and out of it.** Tlie apostles were ** dignified by indig- 
nity, honored by dishonor. They are so great that all that men can do cannot degrade 
them.** 

41. And they departed . • . rejoicing that they were counted worthy to 
suffer shame for his name. r. v., ** the Name.** In this they obeyed Christ, who in 
his beatitude bade them rejoice and be exceeding glad when men persecuted them. ( i ) 
When bad men hate and oppose us, we have reason to believe that we have some active 
goodness and are not living in vain. It places us among the saints and prophets and 
martyrs. (2) " Great shall be the reward in heaven,'* for it gives an opportunity of gain- 
ing the heavenly character and spirit, the heavenly capacity for joy. Only through battle- 
fields can come victory -and crowns. (3) It gives an opportunity to express our love to 
Jesus; to prove it to him, to ourselves, and to the world. 

4a. They ceased not. See Goethe*s Poems ^ " Without Haste, without Rest.** 
Tennyson*s PoemSy "The Lotus Eaters.** Hawthorne*s sketch of the modern Pilgrim*s 
Progress in "A Celestial Railroad,** in Mosses from an Old Manse. 

VIII. Practical Lessons concerning Persecution. — i. What is Persecution? 
It is "the infliction of injury (as loss of property or civil rights, physical suffering, or 
death) as a punishment for adhering to some opinion or course of conduct, as a religious 
creed or mode of worship, which cannot properly be regarded as criminal.*' — Century 
Dictionary. " By persecution I mean the employment of any pains or penalties, the 
administration of any uneasiness to body or mind, in consequence of a man*s belief, or 
with a view to change it. Its essential feature is this, that it addresses itself to the will, 
not to the understanding; it seeks to modify opinion by the use of fears instead of reasons, 
of motives instead of arguments.** — jf. Martineau. 

2. Petty Persecutions. Among young people there are many forms of petty 
persecution, which ought to be carefully avoided, — sneers and ridicule for any one who is 
trying to do l)etter, who is strict in morals, who refrains from some popular amusement, 
who refuses to touch intoxicating drink, who is trying to live a religious life. One such 
case is related in Tom Brown at Rugby. Hazing is often a form of persecution, especially 
when inflicted on the weak or inexperienced. 

Note that persecution always has in it aft element of meanness. It is the strong 
overbearing the weak, not in intellect or virtue, but in numbers and popular power. 

3. What is not Persecution. Punishment of a crime is not persecution, nor is the 
refusal to sustain those who hold opinions which we think wrong. We are not perse- 
cutors if we refuse to read an injurious book, or to go to a school whose teachings we 
believe to be erroneous and harmful, or to support a preacher whose doctrines we believe to 
be an injury to the community. 

4. The Treatment of Error. The sentiment of Gamaliel is full of wisdom in regard 
to the treatment of error. Jesus himself said, " Every plant, which my heavenly Father 
hath not planted, shall be rooted up ** (Matt. 15: 13). For (i) the very way to exalt 
error into notice, and to confirm men in it, is to oppose it in a harsh, authoritative, and 
unkind manner. (2) Error, if left alone, will often die away itself. The interest of men 
in it will often cease as soon as it ceases to be opposed; and having nothing to fan the 
flame, it will expire. It is not so with truth. (3) This does not mean that error is to do 
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all the tajlking, and truth never attempt to set the people right. But (4) the power of 
truth is positive. ' In the presence of error preach the truth, and live the gospel, taking as 
little notice of the error as possible. One revival of religion is worth more to put down 
infidelity than a million books full of unanswerable arguments. Pull up weeds as need be, 
but he that would have a good garden must pay his chief attention to sowing good seed, 
and culturing good plants, in the very culture of which the weeds are destroyed. 

5. Our Duty when Persecuted. To go on and do what is right at any cost, but in 
the spirit of peace and piety and kindness and rejoicing. 

6. Persecution a Failure. The one way to overcome evil is by good. Only moral 
weapons can really destroy moral evil. But persecution in the end usually helps the good. 
It is a sieve that sifts out the chaff from the wheat, the bad seed from the good, both in the 
community and the individual. Many a man's piety shines brighter, and his strength is 
increased by opposition. 

" All honor to men who are willing to sink 
Half their present repute for the freedom to think ; 
And when they have thought, be their cause strong or weak, 
Will sink th' other half for the freedom to speak. '^ 

— Lowell. 



Persecutions ring the Church Bell. Persecution of Christians is like ringing a 
bell to call all men to see what Christianity does. It is setting a light upon a hill that it 
may shine far and wide. So Bishop Latimer, bound to the stake, said to Bishop Ridley, 
" We shall this day light such a candle, by God's grace, in England, as I trust shall never 
be put out again." 

Reference. The picture in Wydiffe's Bible; see Select Notes, 1897, p. 58; 

Suggestive Illt*strations on Acts, p. 113, 

The church is like the three men in Nebu- 
chadnezzar's furnace, all unharmed because the 
Son of God was with them. Like Venus, it was 
born from the foam of an ocean of opposition; like 
Hercules, it had to strangle the serpents which 
assailed it even in its cradle. 

Illustration. In Mr. Spurgeon's famous ad- 
dress, ** Sermons in Candles,** is an illustration 
(p. 165) of a burning candle, on which he sprin- 
kles steel filings. ''This candle ^has fallen upon 
evil times. I have a bottle here full of black 
material which is to fall upon the flame of this 
candle. When I tell you that this bottle contains 
a quantity of steel filings, you will at once proph- 
esy that the light will be put out. Let us see 
what will happen. Why, well, instead of putting 
the candle out, I am making it disport itself as 
candle never did before. Here we have fireworks, 
which, if they do not rival those of the Crystal 
Palace, have a splendor of their own. Do you 
not think that often when Satan tries to throw dust 
upon a Christian by slander, he only makes him 
shinejthe brighter? He was bright before ; now 
he coruscates. ... So may we turn the filings of 
steel into flashes of light.'* 

Illustration. Sweeping out the Atlan- 
tic. Sidney Smith tells us that in 1824 a great 
flood set in upon the town of Sidmouth, Eng. The 
tide rose to an incredible height; the waves rushed in upon the houses, and everything 
was threatened with destruction. In the midst of this sublime and terrible storm, an old 
lady who lived upon the beach was seen at the door of her house with mop and pattens, 
trundling her mop and squeezing out the sea water, and vigorously pushing away the 
Atlantic Ocean. That is the picture of those who are trying to sweep away the gospel 
by their opposition and persecution. Dame Partington could more easily sweep out the 
Atlantic. 
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LESSON VIII. — February 23. 

THE ARREST OF STEPHEN. — Acts 6 : 7-15. 

Study Verses 1-15. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — Fear not them which kill the body, out are not able to kill 
the soul, — Matt. 10: 28. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

In tracing the history of the church, we 
now come to two new stages of its develop- 
ment, and the small beginnings of another 
which became almost a revolution. 

First. — Out of pressing needs grew the 
first laymen's organization of the church. 
In a degree it became an institutional 
church. 

Second. — We come to the first Chris- 
tian martyrdom. 

Third. — This, through the persecution 
and the conversion of Paul, was the early 
unnoticed beginning of the broadening of 
the church to the Gentiles. 

Fourth. — We gain a glimpse of the 
inner life of the church, its noble spirit, its 
new trials as it grew in power and numbers^ 
and its guidance into better things. 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

These can be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

The multiplied church. 

The cause of discontent. 

Good growing out of evil, how and when. 

The sudden increase. 

Character of Stephen. 

The attack upon him. 

The shining of his face. 



THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

Wilkinson's Epic of Saul finely depicts 
the character of Stephen and his power as a 
preacher (Funk & Wagnalls). Tennyson's 
Two Voices contains three stanzas referring 
to Stephen. Keble's Christian Year^ "St. 
Stephen's Day." On the chronology, see 
Lewin's Fasti Sacri ; Professor Barton's 
/Records and Letters of the Apostolic Age^ 
note i; and all the books on the Acts. 
For illustration of v. 7, see E. E. Hale's 
Ten Times One is Ten : on v. 15, 
Dante's Paradiso IX., 13-19. Joseph Cook's 
Monday Lectures y ** Transcendentalism." 
Lightfoot's fforce Hebraicce gives a full dis- 
cussion of the distinction between Hebrew 
and Grecian Jews. 



LEARN BY HEART. 

Vs. 7, 8; Matt. 10: 28-31. 



LESSON OUTLINE. 

SUBJECT : The Noble Christian 
Layman. 

I. The Occasion of a New Develop- 
ment OF THE Church (v. i). 

The multiplied church. 
Hebrews and Grecians. 

The Need led to a New Organiza- 
tion OF Church Work (vs. 2-6). 

The qualities needed in church officers. 
The order of deacons. 

The Outcome. Rapid Growth in 
Numbers and Power (vs. 7, 8). 

The sudden increase. 

Stephen, the Martyr Preacher 
(V. 8). 

Character, source of his power. 

The Attempts to put an End to 
Stephen's Work (vs. 9-15). 

Two different forms. 
The accusation, how false. 
The shining of Stephen's face. 



II. 



III. 



IV. 



HISTORICAL SETTING. 



Time. 



31 to 37. 



Probably about A. D. 35. 
Authorities vary from a. d. 



Jerusalem. The trial was 
Place. in the hall of the Sanhedrim 
(Acts 6: 12) near the temple. 
The execution probably was near the brook 
Kidron, opposite Gethsemane, in the valley 
l^etween Olivet and the city on the northeast 
of the city, to which place the Gate of St. 
Stephen now leads. 
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PICTURES. 

St, Stephen y Francia (Borghese Gallery, 
Rome); Consecration of St. Stephen and 
Almsgivings Fra Angelico (Vatican); St, 
Stephen Preaching, Fra Angelico (Vatican). 
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I. The Oecasion of a New DeTelopment of the Church. — V. z. In those 

days. A general expression for the period of the great growth of the early church, 
somewhere between A. D. 33 and 37. The disciples. The word occurs here for the 
first time in the Acts. Disciples are learners, those who go to school to Christ, who accept 
of him as their teacher, receiving his doctrines, obeying his teachings, following his example, 
trusting to his guidance. Life is a school in which to be educated for eternal life, Jesus is 
the teacher, the Bible is the text-book, duties are the lessons to be learned. Were multi- 
plied. wkri0vv6vruiv, from irAij*w«, ftUtuss ; a multitude ; hence, made fully become a great 
number, multiplied as the means of making the number great. This is more than •* added *' 
of Acts 2: 41. 

The Multiplied Church. There are two ways of multiplying a church. One is to 
multiply the numbers, on the principle of Ten Times One is Ten; the other way is to 
multiply the quality of the members, so that each one counts for much more. Ten times a 
thread makes a small cord, but ten times a rope woven of a thousand such strands is 
a vastly great power. Ten times a lump of charcoal is of small value, but ten times that 
same charcoal transformed into a diamond is of vast value. A Christian multiplied by the 
Holy Spirit, by truth, by character, is like coal multiplied by man's skill into force, warmth, 
lights, electric cars; or iron multiplied by man into steam-engines, railroads, steamships, 
cannon, needles, watch-springs, and a thousand other things. 

The Hebrews and the Grecian Jews. Among the early Christians at Jerusalem 
were two classes of Jews: (i) The native Jews of Palestine, speaking the Aramaic lan- 
guage, a modified form of ancient Hebrew, including those foreign Jews who adhered 

strictly to their 
customs and 
used the Scrip- 
tures in the 
Hebrew lan- 
guage; and (2) 
the Hellenists or 
Grecians who 
were true Jews 
from foreign 
lands, who 
spoke Greek, 
used the Greek 
instead o f the 
Hebrew Bible, 
and whose 
modes of life 
and thinking were luodified by the Greek cul- 
ture and influences atouiid ihem. These latter 
The King's Dale. complained that in the distribution of the 

The Valley of the Kidron. funds SO abundantly contributed for the poor, 

their widows were neglected. In that rich 
soil of open-handed charity several rank weeds suddenly sprang up, to test and exercise 
the wisdom and faithfulness of the infant church. One of these was real or apparent 
partiality. 

1. McGiffert thinks ** that the reason for the neglect of the Hellenistic poor lay not in 
any differences of opinion or of practice, but solely in the traditional attitude of native 
Hebrews toward their foreign brethren.** For ** the Hellenists were not always treated by 
their Palestinian brethren with the same measure of respect that was shown to the Jew who 
had never made his home among the Gentiles.** 

2. ** It is difficult to believe that the apostles, who shared with St. James of Jerusalem 
the belief that true religion consisted in visiting the fatherless and the widow in their afflic- 
tion, could have acted in a spirit of partiality, so that the neglect, if it was due to them, 
could be attributed to anything else than to their ignorance of the greatness of the need.** 
-^ Knowling. It is quite probable that the Hebrews, who had charge of the distribution, 
may have been better acquainted with the needs of their own people, and thus have unin- 
tentionally given them more than their share of attention. 

3. Perhaps, also, more of the money was given by the Hebrews, and that hence the dis- 
tributors felt that their poor should have the larger share. This mistake, or partiality of 
the first Christians, has been far too greatly magnified. It was a very small and natural 
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error, — a very small blot on the character of these noble Christians; spots on the sun. 
And there is no greater mistake or injustice than to magnify the spots and forget the shin- 
ing. Were neg^lected. iropc^ewpovi^o, from wapdf one side ofy beside, and 9ca>pew, io look at, 
to contemplate ; hence here, to look aside fronts so as not to see. They turned their eyes in 
another direction. Ministration. SuucoKif, from fiioxoi^iK, same word as our deacon, com- 
monly derived (though very doubtful) from Jid, thoroughly, and k6vi^, dust; one who is 
dusty from running on messages (^Liddell^\ raising the dust from hastening {Thayer) \ 
hence a servant, attendant, minister, 

II. The Need led to a New Orgranization of Church Work. — Vs. 2-6, As 

soon as this feeling of dissatisfaction was made known, wise and generous measures were 
adopted in the most Christian spirit. A general meeting of the church was called. The 
apostles asked that seven laymen be chosen, for it was not fitting that they should leave 
their work of preaching the word of God, to serve tables, to superintend the distribution of 
supplies. — Stokes, 

a. Called the multitude. irAi|0<K, the same root as the verb for multiplied in v. i. The 
whole church, not merely the one hundred and twenty. Serve tables. Both the tables 
at which money was collected and distributed, and the tables at which the poor sat, or 
from which food was distributed. Both in Greek and Hebrew bankers are tablers; our 
word ** bankers " means benchers. 

.3. Of honest report. lukfnv^oviLivwv, borne witness to by the church that they had the 
qualifications referred to, namely, (i) They were men who had proved themselves by 
their past conduct to be honest and trustworthy, so that the people could put their utmost 
confidence in them. (2) They were filled with the Holy Spirit, deeply, earnestly religious, 
abounding in the fruits of the Spirit. By this they showed that they had God*s approval. 
(3) They were men of wisdom and good judgment; common-sense, business-like men. 

Note. These are the true qualifications of all men who are to be chosen as deacons, 
or to any other church office, business or devotional; and they exalt the office. The ordi- 
nary daily work should be done in the most religious spirit. Phillips Brooks bids us never 
to fear to do the smallest act with the highest motive. This spirit gives grandeur and glory 
to the most common-place duties. 

The Minister's Duty. 4. We will give ourselves continually to prayer, the 
source of their power. It was public and private prayer; the conduct of the worship of 
the church. And to the ministry of the word, preaching and teaching the word of 
God, which they had learned of Jesus, and which was more and more revealed to them 
by the Spirit. So Timothy is commanded by Paul to give himself wholly to these things 
(I Tim. 4: 15). 

The Seven Deacons. Of these seven we know almost nothing except of Stephen, 
and of Philip whose work is described in Acts 8. These two did a great deal more than 
serve tables. From the lower duly they rose to a higher. The names were all Greek, but 
it does not follow that all were Grecians, Hellenistic Jews, for ** it was customary among 
the Jews to have two names, one Hebrew and the other Greek ** ( Vincent). But it was more 
customary among the foreign Jews, and probably some at least of the seven were Grecian 
Jews, and were doubtless chosen largely from the complaining party, to make them sure 
that no injustice had been or was intended. Here, too, a most excellent spirit was shown. 

Some Lessons. " The Acts of the Apostles is a kind of magic mirror for church his- 
tory. In the olden times men dreamt of a magic mirror into which one could look and 
see the course of their future life depicted. We see something of the same in this inspired 
book." — Professor Stokes. Every age has similar difficulties which can be removed by the 
same principles shown here. 

I. We should not be discouraged when we find imperfections in the modern church. 
Probably the differences between members arise more from misunderstandings than from a 
desire to do wrong. 

Illustration. Many, even of good people, speak so much of the faults of Christians 
that a worldly man would imagine that Christians are mostly made up of faults, — as an 
astronomer might speak of the spots on the sun. ** One man has studied nine hundred and 
fifty-four groups of spots'*; ** Captain Davis measured one spot in 1839 which had an 
area of twenty-five thousand million square miles, and a world thirteen hundred times as 
large as ours could pass into the opening *' ; "another was fifty thousand miles in diame- 
ter." And a blind man hearing all this, might easily imagine that the sun was chiefly made 
up of spots, and could do very little good with its shining. They are like the man who 
"could see a fly on a barn door two miles off, and not see the door.** 

2. There are diversities of work in the Church of Christ. No one class should absorb 
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Acts 6: 7-15. LESSON VIII. First Quahtke. 

7 . And * the word of God increased ; and the number of the disciples 
multiplied in Je-ru'sa-l€m ex?e'3iDgiy; ^^^ ^ great company * of the priests 
were obedient to the faith. 

» Acts 12: 34; Col. i: 6, a John la : 42. 

all the functions and duties. ** How many a schism and rent in the visible Church of 
Christ has been caused because no work, no spiritual function, was found for a newly 
awakened layman anxious to do something for him who had done so much for his soul.'' 
— Professor Stokes, 

3. We learn how to settle difficulties. 

4. We learn how flexible the church organization should be, ready to be adapted to all 
circumstances and emergencies. 

5. We have another example of the way God overrules times of trials and difficulty. 
The better organization of the church, the office of deacon, and an illustration of adapting 
our methods to our circumstances all grew out of this early difficulty. 

Illustration. ** To walk through evil into good is one of those hard trials which are 
never worth the risk. The chance is that we shall stop short in the evil. True, we gain 
wondrous strength if we succeed, but only an overstrong man now and then struggles 
through and comes out glowing from the struggle — like John Rogers who. Fox tells us, 
* with no cry of pain, washed his hands in the flames as if they had been cold water.' " — 
Professor AUen^s Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks ^ from kis notes at the age of 20^ voL 
L,p. J8g. 

III. The Outcome^ Rapid Growth in Numberi and Power. •- Vs. 7, 8. 
7. The word of God increased. Its power extended to many more people, and to 
other classes, as the priests; the truths of salvation gained wider credence, and changed 
many hearts and lives. The generosity shown, the love of others expressed, the difficulty 
healed by a forbearing Christian spirit, was made known as widely as the discontent had 
spread. The beauty and power of religion was shown in a new light, as the silent, unseen 
current of electricity, when obstructed by the carbon film, burst out into a brilliant light. 
Multiplied. See on v. i. In Jeruealem, where there was the greatest opposition ^m 
the rulers, and where Christ was crucified, and all the facts concerning his resurrection and 
the coming of the Holy Spirit were best known. A great company of the priests. 
According to Ezra (a: 36-39), the priests amounted to forty-two hundred and eighty-nine 
at the time of the return from Babylon. They must have been still more numerous at this 
period. Such an accession of such converts was a signal event in the early history of the 
church. — Hackett. Josephus says there were twenty thousand priests. The number join- 
ing the disciples doubtless included some of the wealthy and prominent (^Knowling)^ as 
well as the mass of the poor, ill-paid priests whose sympathies were largely with the people 
(^Kendall). They might continue their temple duties, though the opposition " may well 
have involved a break with their former profession." They may, like Zacharias and 
Simeon, have been devout men waiting for the consolation of Israel. Were obedient. 
Imperfect tense, denoting repetition. They kept joining the new community. 

Stephen was a prominent example of the converts; and the wonders and signs wrought 
by him, as well as by the apostles, were manifestations which proved and illustrated to the 
people the power that was working so mightily and beneficently among the people. 

The Sudden Increase. Sir Charles Trevelyan, speaking of the pervasion of India 
with Christian instruction, prophesied half a century ago that **at last, when society is 
completely saturated with Christian knowledge, and public opinion has taken a decided 
turn that way, they will come over by thousands." Carey and Judson waited seven long 
years for their first convert; then came many. The American Baptist Mission worked 
thirty years among the Telugus in Burmah, with the result of only a handful of converts; 
so small as almost to cause the mission to be abandoned. Then there came a great 
ingathering, so that at the end of ten years more, this mission stood forth as one of the 
most successful missions in the world. See Clarke's A Study of Missions, p. 248. 

IV. StepheUy the Martyr Preacher. — V. 8. As usual, new work developed new 
men. One of the most active of the seven deacons was a man named Stephen, probably a 
Grecian (Hellenistic) Jew. It is inferred that he had seen and heard Jesus, for he recog- 
nized Jesus glorified, in his death vision. 

I. Notice the development of Stephen. He was first of good report, then a ** server of 
tables" and distributor of supplies to the poor, then a preacher of great power, a worker 
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8. And StS'phen, full of ^^^ and power, ^^i^^^t great wonders and "ij^i*" 
among the people. 

9. Te'i- there arose certain of them\^\rw^ToTtLr.tnl!liogue called f/te synagogue 
of the Lib'er-tines, and oft^e Cy-re'nI-ans, and of^he Al-Sx-in'drl-ans, and of 
them of Ci-li'cia and °* A'sia, disputing with StS'phen. 

of miracles, a martyr, the forerunner of the greatest apostle in Christian history. It was 
an instance of *' To him that hath shall be given.'* *' Thackeray sagaciously hints that 
there is a law of spiritual harvest; we sow a thought and reap an act; sow an act and reap 
a habit; sow a habit and reap a character; sow a character and reap a destiny." 

2. The source of his power was that he was filled with the Holy Spirit. 
Illustration. Professor Bruce said of Phillips Brooks, " The man is just a great water 

main attached to the everlasting reservoir of God's truth and grace and love, and streams of 
life, as by a heavenly gravitation, pour through him to refresh weary souls." See Pro- 
fessor Allen's Life of Bishop Brooks, 

3. He was full of faith, the faculty through which he received the Holy Spirit, the 
power and the character which was his. 

4. He was ** full of grace." The R. v., according to the best manuscripts, has " grace '* 
instead oi faith. He had the favor of God, and all the gracious influences of the Spirit. 
His piety and his manner expressed ** the beauty of holiness." 

5. He was a man of power. Grace and power do not always go together. Some 
things are beautiful but not strong. Some things are strong and not beautiful. ** How 
seldom is a Boanerges (Son of thunder) at the same time a Barnabas (a Son of consola- 
tion). But the highest characters combine both. ** They that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength , . . and the beauty of the Lord God shall be upon them." — From 
Pres. Mark Hopkins' Strength and Beauty, 

6. He was a man of deeds. He did. Imperfect tense, "was doing"; he kept on 
doing. He was a man of action as well as preaching. He practised what he preached. 
** Battles are not won by lectures on gunpowder." Great wonders. Proving the power 
of God that worked in and through him. And miracles. Greek, " signs," miracles that 
were a sign of God's presence and indorsement, and object-lessons of the loving, saving 
spirit of the gospel. 

V. Attempts to put a Stop to Stephen's Work, — Vs. 9-15. First Attempt 
BY Argument and Discussion, g. There arose, in a hostile sense. The synagogue 
of the Libertines. The Libertines (aweAewdepoi) " were probably Roman * freedmen ' 
who were formerly captive Jews brought to Rome by Pompey (b. c. 63), {Tacitus 
Annals 21 85), and afterwards liberated by their Roman masters. These men and their 
descendants would enjoy the rights of Roman citizenship, and some of them appear to have 
returned to Jerusalem." — Knowling Tacitus speaks of ten thousand Libertine Jews. In 
our large cities we often have churches of foreign-born people. Cyrenians. Cyrene was 
a great city of the province of Cyrenaica, in North Africa. Josephus relates how one fourth 
of its inhabitants were Jews. — Schaff, Alexandrians. The Alexandrians were from 
Alexandria, on the Mediterranean, twelve miles from the mouth of the Nile, a famous philo- 
sophical and literary center. — Abbott, Cilicia. A province of Asia Minor,' of which Tar- 
sus was the capital. Paul is supposed to have belonged to this synagogue. Asia. Not 
the grand division, but the Roman province in Asia Minor. It is questioned how many 
synagogues are here mentioned. The Greek is somewhat peculiar, and leads Knowling, 
Wendt, and others to think there were only two synagogues named, one of the Libertines 
together with the Cyrenians and Alexandrians, and the other composed of Jews from Cilicia 
and Asia. But Meyer, Weiss, Shiirer, Hackett, think there were five. It is probable that 
Paul, then Saul, was among those disputing with Stephen, discussing, arguing, the 
leader and king of oratory and logic. 

Professor Wilkinson, in his Epic of Saul ^ sets forth this scene most vividly. He repre- 
sents Saul as wanting to debate with this young genius as " a foeman worthy of his steel." 
Saul makes the first address, ending with an eloquent peroration against the blasphemy of 
thinking that a Galilean carpenter, a crucified felon, could represent **the dazzling splen- 
dors of Messiahship." His argument seemed without a flaw. 

" Be »ure that when He comes, Not feebly flicker, for your fishermen 

His high degree From Galilee to point it out to you, 

Will sntne illustrious, like the sun in heaven, With their illiterate * Lo, here I lo, there ! ' " 
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10. And ^ they were not able to witSUnd ^^^ wisdom and the IJlJli by which 
he spake. 

11.^ Then they suborned men, which said, We have heard him speak 
blasphemous words against Mo'ses, and against God. 

12. And they stirred up the people, and the elders, and the scribes, and 
came upon £™\ and ""^^^ him, and brought htriSo the council. 

13. ^Jj set up false witnesses, which said. This man cease th not to 
speak »>»*»phemous words against this holy place, and the law : 

' Luke ai : 15 ; Acts 5 : 39. ' Matt. 26 : 59. 

To accept Christ seemed to abolish Moses, destroy the great traditions of the fathers, to 
erase their past history, to blot out all their glorious hopes. 

But Stephen answers from their own Scriptures, much as is recorded in the next chapter, 
tearing even Paul's arguments into shreds. Stephen, 

" In guise a seraph rapt, with love aflame With ringing blow on blow, his argument 

And all aflame with knowledge, like the bush A vivid weapon edged and tempered so, 

That burned with God in Horeb unconsumed, And in those hands so wielded, that its stroke 

. . . stood and forged No mortal might abide, and bide upright." 

zo. And they were not able. Had not strength to resist, **to withstand,'* his 
Scriptural arguments that Jesus was the Messiah, as he was inspired by the Holy Spirit to 
see and to explain. The argument and the power were all on Stephen's side. 

Thk second attempt was by means of a false charge before the Sanhedrim. 
II. Then they suborned men, v1rc^aAol', vird, under ^ and ^aAAw, to cast or throw ; hence, 
to put under y as carpets under one's feet; hence, to put one person in place of another^ to 
substitute^ as another's child for one's own, to employ a secret agent in one*s pUue^ and in- 
stigate, or secretly instruct him. — M» R, Vincent, The English ** suborn " is from the Latin 
suby "under," "secretly," and ornare, **to furnish," or "provide," as a false accusation. 
We have heard him speak blasphemous words against Moses. The statements 
charged are given in vs. 13, 14. The blasphemy consisted in contempt of Moses and his 
institutions. It was a capital offense. See Deut. 13: 6, 10. And against Qod, who 
instituted the sacrifices, and to whom the temple was dedicated. So Christ said to the 
Pharisees, "Whoso shall swear by the temple sweareth by it, and him that dwelleth 
therein." 

12. And they stirred up the people. Hitherto the opposition was confined chiefly 
to the rulers whose interests were most affected by the progress of the gospel. Now the 
leaders had got hold of something which touched the religion and the hopes of the people; 
and especially when the strictness and the generosity of the Christians troubled the con- 
sciences of those who did not wish to act in like manner. Thus the elders, and the 
scribes no longer feared the people, who were divided in feeling, and they caught him, 
<rvvrifin<uFavy seized^ snatched^ and carried away with (^vvv) them, implying violence. They 
handled him roughly. Brought him to the council. The Sanhedrim. They had been 
discussing in the synagogue, and were not a match for Stephen. Now they brought him 
before the most learned and powerful body in the nation. 

13. False witnesses. False because they peixerted and distorted his words, 
exaggerated his opinions, and laid a false emphasis on his stafemelrts. 

Illustration. In one room of the Palace of Light at the great Exposition at Paris 
there was a long row of peculiar mirrors, in which you saw yourself in every odd, peculiar, 
distorted fashion, except your one natural image. So these people saw the statements of 
Stephen, changed and distorted by their prejudices and preconceived views. 

Against this holy place. The temple adjoining the hall of the Sanhedrim. The 
same charge was made against Christ (Matt. 26: 61; Mark 14: 58). Probably he said 
that God could be worshiped acceptably elsewhere, and that if they rejected the Messiah 
the temple would be deslroyed (v. 14). But what he taught was re^ll^lEe glorifying and 
fulfilling of the tempte and the law. It was the Jews themsel3Zfi& who blasphemed the 
temple by desecrating it, and it was their own hands that destroyed it at last. If he had 
so spoken against the holy_plflce and the lawj " he would," says McGiffert, " have 
incurred the disapprobation not of the unconverted Jews alone, but of his Christian breth- 
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I 14. ^ fSJ we have heard him say, that this Je'sus of NSz'a-rSth shall 
* destroy this place, and shall change the customs which Mo'ses delivered 

unto US. 

15. And all that sat in the council, flSSfng'SS^eyeB on him, saw his face 
as it had been the face of an angel. 

' Acts 25 : 8. 3 Dan. 9 : 26. 

ren." And in his address emphasis is put upon the sacredness both of the Promised Land 
and of the Mosaic law." 

14. And . . . change the customs which Moses delivered us. Jesus fulfilled 
these, and clothed their soul in a new body. But he did change the Jews' in terpretation 
of the laws, and removed the excrescences they had fastened upon it, as seen in 
Malt. 6 and 23. 

15. His face as . . . the face of an angel. With the divine illumination of the 
Holy Spirit, as Moses' face when he had been forty days alone with God. This was God's 
answer to the charge against Stephen. ** It is said of the aged Polycarp, as he faced a 
martyr's death, that he caught in his closing hours some rays of the glory of the transfigu- 
ration." — Knowlin^, See Canon Liddon's Some Elements of Religion. " Brightness, 
calmness, benignity, fearlessness, a look high and far, — such, Dr. Raleigh supposes, must 
have been at least some of the elements of this * angel face on man.' And then he goes on 
to suggest how even we, now and here, may have at least a little of its radiance." — 
Way land Hayt, D.D. Dante, describing the angels whom he met in the Paradise, 
impresses us at once with their external glory and spiritual effulgence. Invariably he 
makes the former the result of the latter. With closer faithfulness to physical science than 
he dreamed, he sings: — 

" Another of those splendors As one delig^hted to do good ; 

Approached me, and its will to pleasure me Became a thing transplendent in my sight 

It signified by brightening outwardly, As a prize ruby smitten by the sun." 

— Paradiso IX., 13-19. 

** Dante says of Beatrice (Divine Wisdom) as he saw her in the paradise, that — 

* She smiled so joyously 
That God seemed in her countenance to rejoice.' " 

— Paradise XXVII., 105. 

" The light that lifted and transfigured him 
And glorified, that bright auroral rav 
Of genius which forever makes the brow 
It strikes on from its fountain far in God, 
Shine like the sunrise-smitten mountain peak." 

— Professor IVUkinson, 

" When one that holds communion with the skies, 'Tis e'en as if an angel shook his wings ; 
Has filled his urn where those pure waters rise, Immortal fragrance nils the circuit wide. 

And once more mingles with us meaner things. That tells us whence his treasures are supplied." 

— Cowper. 

Library. Prof. W. C. Wilkinson's Epic of Saul^ a poem describing the wonderful 
life-epic of the conversion of St. Paul. It makes the scenes very vivid, and traces the 
probable course of his inner life. Joseph Cook's Boston Monday Lectures^ ** Conscience," 
"Solar Self-culture"; Goethe's Tale of Tales, in which the fisherman's hut is transformed 
by the lamps placed within it. " Other things being equal, Caesar's eye goes down when- 
ever it meets and does not possess the solar look. The veriest sick girl, with this solar 
light behind her eyeballs, is more than a match for Caesar without it." 

" In guise a seraph rapt, with love aflame 
And all aflame with knowledge, like the bush 
That burned with God in Horeb unconsumed. 
The fervent, pure apostle Stephen stood 
In ardors from celestial altars caught, 
Kindling to incandescence, — stood and forged 
With ringing blow on blow, his argument." 

— Professor Wilkinson. 
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Acts 7: 54-S: 2. 



LESSON IX. 



First Quarter. 



LESSON IX. — March 2. 

THE STONING OF STEPHEN. — Acts 7 : 54-8 : 2. 

Read Acts 7. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — Pray for them which despitefully use you, and persecute 
you, — Matt. 5: 44. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

This lesson is the second part or con- 
tinuation of the last one, the closing of a 
noble, useful life. 

Like Samson^^Stgphen accomplished more 
by his deathlHaneven by his life. It is 
said that when " the lime to die came to one 
of the old Norse kings, he prepared a ship 
with all royal insignia, and sailing out to 
sea toward evening with all sails set, the 
ship was fired, and his life went up with 
the flames. 

There are many interesting things about 
the address of Stephen, before we come to 
the verses printed as the text of the lesson. 
If possible, persuade the scholars to read 
this speech two or three times before coming 
to the class. 

Whether they do or not, see that they 
have their Bibles open before them, so that 
they can study the chapter while you point 
out Stephen's plan of defense, and his 
argument. 



THE SECTION 

includes the whole of Acts 7 and 8: i, 2. 

The Political Situation. — There was 
no governor at Jerusalem. Pilate, after ten 
years of service, having been deposed near 
the close of A. D. 36. — Lewin^ Fasti Sacri, 
The Emperor Tiberius died March 16, A. D. 
37, in his 78th year. Hence, everything 
was in an unsettled state, and mobs were 
less restrained. 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

These can be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

A character study of Stephen. 
A study of his address. 
Stephen's vision. 
The court room scene. 
The stoning. 
" Fell asleep." 
The martyr's crown. 



Rev. 



LEARN BY HEART. 

7: 13-17; Acts 7: 59,60. 



HISTORICAL SETTING. 
Time. Immediately after the last 

lesson, four or five years after 
the resurrection of Jesus and the gift of the 
Spirit on Pentecost. 

The trial took place in the 
Place. hall of the Sanhedrim, near 
the temple at Jerusalem. The 
execution probably was near the brook 
Kedron, opposite Gethsemane, in the valley 
between Olivet and the city on the north- 
east of the city, to which place the Gate of 
St. Stephen now leads. 

Stephen is on trial before 
Circum- the Sanhedrim for blasphemy 
stances, and treason against his nation 
and religion. 



LESSON OUTLINE. 

SUBJECT : The Cross and the 
Crown. 

I. Stephen's Address before the 
Sanhedrim (vs. 1-53). 

Its characteristics. 

Its possible errors in the history recounted. 
Its refutation of the charges. 
Its higher purpose to uphold the truth of Jesus. 
The break. 

The personal application. 

What can be learned from it as to the character of 
Stephen. 

II. The Scene in the Court Room 

(vs. 54-57)- 

The an^er of the rulers. 
The vision of Stephen. 
The condemnation. 
Practical. 

III. The Martyrdom of Stephen (vs. 

58-60; Acts 8: I, 2). 

The stoning scene. 
The dying prayer. 
Saul standing by. 
He fell asleep. 
Great Umentation. 

IV. The Martyr's Crown. 

Six shining rays. 
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March 2. 



THE STONING OF STEPHEN. 



Acts 7: 54-8: 2, 



THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

The same as in our last lesson. Pro- 
fessor McGiffert's Apostolic Age, pp. 86-93; 
Professor Purves' Apostolic Age^ pp. 51-55; 
R. E. Speer*s Studies in the book of Acts. 
See note in Professor Knowling's Commen- 
taries on Acts, pp. 204-207. Bickersteth's 
Yesterday^ To-day, and Forever, on modern 
martyrs. On the Sanhedrim, see Selden's 
Works, I : 1323. Hastings* Bible Dic- 
tionary. 

Compare Bishop Latimer's preaching 
before Henry VHI. (Foster's Cyclopedia of 
Illustrations, 938); Luther before the 
Diet of Worms (Carlyle's Heroes and Hero 
Worship); ' Socrates and the Athenians 
(Plato's Apology, p. 23). 



PICTURES. 

The same as in last lesson. " There is 
a picture by Vincent Joannes, founder of 
the Valencian School, of Stephen conducted 
to the place of execution, representing Saul 
as walking by his side with melancholy 
calmness. He consents to Stephen's death 
from a sincere though mistaken conviction 
of duty." " Literally, the conception is 
untrue; poetically, the conception is true." 
— R, E, Speer. See description in Cony- 
beare and Howson's Life of St. Paul. The 
Martyrdom of St. Stephen, by Fra Angelico, 
in the chapel of Nicolo V. in the Vatican at 
Rome. 



I. Stephen's Address before the Sanhedrim. — Acts 7: 1-53. First: Charac- 
teristics. ^. The address was almost entirely Scriptural, based on the facts which his 
:iuditors accepted. ~ 

y 3. It was a historical argument. The light of the past was thrown on the present. 
' ^. It was a presentation and interpretation of "Ttle course of history, that brought out 
facts neglect ed b y them, and which shed new light upon the history and its meaning. 

4. It was^an "extempore rehearsal from memor^^f facts which he learned more from 
his teachers than from reading of the Scriptures himself, as in those days it was very difficult 
for a layman to have possession of the Scriptures. Hence, while the great facts are stated 
correctly, and the course of the history is true, yet there are a few unimportant statements 
which do not agree with our Scriptures. Alford says there are seven of them. Farrar finds 
five: {a) v. 2, with Gen. 12: I. But there were doubtless two calls, and it is implied in 
Gen. 15: 7 that there was a call at Ur, as Stephen says, (J)) v. 4, with Gen. ii : 26, 32, 
and 12: 4. Terah was 70 years old when Abraham was born, and Abraham was 75 when 
he left Haran, which would make Terah 145 years old at that time; but Genesis says he 
was 205 years old when he died, while Stephen says Abraham did not leave till after Terah ' 
died. It is possible that Gen. 11: 26 has been misunderstood, and Abraham is mentioned 
first because he was the most notedj and not because he was the oldest, which would make 
a reconciliation possible. (^) v. 6, with Ex. 12: 40. "Four hundred years," a round 
number for 430, just as in Gen. 151 13, and Josephus, who once uses the 430, but usually 
the 400. This is no mistake, but just such a use of round numbers as the most accurate 
persons are continually employing, {d) v. 14, with Gen. 46: 27. "Threescore and fif- 
teen," contrasted with 70. Stephen adds, as does the Septuagint, Joseph's five descend- 
ants. It is simply another way of counting. As one would say there are 225 in our Sunday 
school, and another that there are 240; both being right, only one includes the 15 in the 
afternoon class, and the other does not. (/) v. 16, with Gen. 23: 16; Josh. 24: 32. 
** That Abraham bought." Genesis says that Jacob bought (Gen. 33 : 19), and Jacob was 
buried at Machpelah, not at Shechem. Knowling thinks that Abraham, also, bought at 
Shechem, where he built an altar when he first arrived in Palestine (Gen. 12: 6, 7), for 
no devout Hebrew would be content to see a consecrated altar possessed by others. Hence, 
the purchase follows as natural corollary from the building of the altar. The statement oif 
the burial was either a general statement, or a mistake. 

Note ( i ) that so far as there is any mistake, it arose from an extempore address. Luke's 
business was to record the address, and not to state whether any point was exact or not. 
Just as in Job the record is not that certain statements are true, but that they were spoken 
by certain characters. 

Note (2) that an incidental error in such a case does not impeach the truthfulness of 
the history or its teachings. W. H. Stead, in his Bairns^ Bible, illustrates this by a mis- 
take in spelling a word in an arithmetic, which would not show that the arithmetic was 
wrong in its number teachings. Nor would a scratch or bruise on an electric accumulator 
affect its ability to give power and light. 

Second. The address refutes the charges against Stephen, that be spoke blasphemous 
"^ords against God, and Moses, and the law, and the temple. 
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54- * Now w'hen they heard these things, they were cut to the heart, and 
they gnashed on him with {{^'; teeth. 

55. But he, ^ being full of the Ho'ly Ghost, looked up stedfastly into 
heaven, and saw the glory of God, and Je'sus standing on the right hand 
of God, 

» Acts 5: 33. a Acts 6: 5. 

1. His use of the Bible was a refutation. He knew the;^riptures; he accepted them; 
\he reverently repeated their history. It was like taking the oath of allegianc!^ to his reli- 
gion and his country. 

2. He shows that he accepts Moses as a prophet, and that even his preaching of Jesus 
as the Messiah was simply the proclamation that Moses' prophecy had been fulfilled, and 
Moses himself bade them, "Hear ye him." "One of the marked characteristics of the 
address," says McGiffert, ** is the emphasis which is put upon the sacredness both of the 
Promised Land and of the Mosaic law." 

y. 3. He shows them that not himself, but they, are the criminals; that they are doing to 
Jesus just what their fathers did to Moses and the prophets, whom they now revere. It is 
they who had ** received the law by the disposition of angels and had not kept it." 

Third. The address was less a defense of himself than of the truth that Jesus was the 
Messiah. Stephen cared less for himself than for his cause. " " 

He showed that Jesus was the goal of Hebrew history (Purves); he was the fulfilment 
and culmination of all the past which the Sanhedrim revered. Moses himself foretold the 
Messiah, and now his prophecy had come true. The people rejected Moses, but he 
became their deliverer, and brought them to the Promised Land. The rulers were now 
rejecting Jesus; they had betrayed and murdereS^Tim, but still God would make him their 
deliverer, and he would bring the Messianic kiogdom they hoped-^forr So God delivered 
Joseph, as he has now delivered Christ. Even in the earliest times there were suggestions 
of a wider worship than tabernacle or temple, and that vision was now being realized. 

Fourth: the Application .^"'^ere is a sudden change at v. 51, as if the speaker had 
been interrupted in his argument, and had to leave it unfinished. Stephen's ** sharp and 
abrupt declaration marks the increasing impatience of his hearers," so that he broke of! his 
argument and made an earnest personal application. 

Instead of honoring Moses and the law, they were now actin^jn the spirit of those who 
persecuted. They were resisting the Holy Spirit as their fathers did. He presented before 
them a mirror, in which they could see "fhetr own characters, like those who looked in the 
soul-mirror. See also Orlando's remark to~Jacques in As You Like It, act III., scene 2. 

What can be learned of Stephen from his Address, (i) His gentle gracious- 
ness; (2) his acquaintance with Scripture; (3) his power of logic; (4) his courage and 
fearlessness; (5) his unselfishness; (6) his zealous temperament; (7) his faithfulness to 
duty. 

II. The Scene in the Conrt Room, — Vs. 54-57- 54- They were cut to the 
heart, iieirptoi^o, from «ta, through, or asunder, and irpi«, to saw. They were sawn through 
mentally, all cut up. Passion raged against passion, and passion against reason. Their 
hearts were distracted ,^ torn with rage, greatly exasperated. The argument was turned 
against them. They wtere accused of murdecing their Messiah. The one they held a con- 
vict became their accuser. His words of truth stung them like scorpions. Before htm the 
whole fabric of thefr' hopes fell **and left not a wreck-^hind," unless they repented. 
They gnashed on him with their teeth, as if they would like to bite him, an expression 
\ of impotent rage, as of the lost in hell (Matt. 8: 12; 13: 42). It was the same demoniac 
|> feeling. They snarled like beasts of prey. ** *Be ye angry and sin not.* But this anger 
was all sin." — Professor Barker. 

55. Being full of the Holy Qhost. The Greek being full implies not a sudden 
inspiration, but a permanent state. — Plumptre. Looked up stedfastly into heaven. 
arcWo-a;, from a, intensfve, and rtLvm, to stretchy hence, applying the mind intently to, on the 
stretch. Our word " attention " has the same meaning, from ad, to, and tendo, ** to stretch." 
With mind outstretched and intent he looked into heaven. The tumultu ous sc ene around 
t him, the council hall, and the circle of his infuriated judges all faded fforn his "vision, and 
/ he saw the celestiaLcity in its glory,' the glory of God, the angels gazing in sympathy, and 
waiting to welcome hmPwrth crowns an^il^ps, and Jesus standiil^^as if ready to help 
and sustain him, not seated as in Heb. 10: 12) on the right hand of God, as if saying, 
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March 2. THE STONING OF STEPHEN. Acts 7: 54-8: 2. 

56. iSd said, Behold, ^ I see the heavens opened, and the ^ Son of man 
standing on the right hand of God. 

57. ^*f they cried out with a loud voice, and stopped their ears, and 
nlJhed upon him with one accord; 

* Ezek. 1:1; Matt. 3: 16; Acts 10: 11. » Dan. 7: 13. 

" Well done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord." He now knew V 
Jesus was alive, and able to sustain him in his trial. 

.56. And (he) said. He told what he saw. It was his hour of triumph. 

" Bidding my heart look up not down, 
While the cross fades before the crown." 

57. Then, enraged by such blasphemy (so Uiey called it) as seeing the one they had 

V crucified, at the right hand of God. Where were they if these things were true? Cried 
out with a loud voice. In order to drown with their clamor such, to them, impious 
words. So ** the drums were beaten to drown the last words of the Scottish covenanters. 
* Argyle's sleep * on the night before his execution made his enemies* blood run cold." — 
W, Arnot, D,D, Their action was a practical condemnation of Stephen. It was a rising 
vote, in addition to any formal vote of the tribunal. >^^ 

Insight into REALfrifes. That which Stephen sa^ through the opened heavens was 
a greater reality than the angry Sanhedrim or the stones in the valley. These were the 
veil, the others the realities beyond it. These were the e nclos ing fog, the others the real 
scenes hidden withtrri^ and enduri ng fo rever after the mist5lIS3"rolled away. God, heaven, 
etern ity, sp iritual things, are far more r"feal than_this world's gold or cares or pleasures. 
We riee3inSght, the blinds of the soul thrown open, the windows cleansed, the veil parted, 
the spiritual ear-trumpet to hear, the telescope to see with, so that we may live in the 
presence of the great realities of life. This world without a vision into heaven, this life 
without a consciousness of eternity, are meager and narrow. The outlook broadens and 
enlarges the soul. ^ 

Our brightest visions often come in our hardest trials. The valley of the shadow of 
death is often the way to theTand oFBeulah and the Delectable Mountains^ Often from a 
pillow of stones com e, as to Jacob at Bethel, the brightest visions of the soul. From weari- 
ness and pain and troublQ^arise the' steps that lead to heaven. Stephen, when stoned by a 
mob, saw the heaven opene^^-an^jfisus on the right hand of God. PaulfrenTa Roman 
prison saw his crow n of righ teousness. Life's Pisgahs and Mounts of Transfiguration are 
built of the hard rocks of affliction and trial. This is finely expressed in the hymn, 
•* Nearer, my God, to thee." 

" The soul's dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks that time has made." 

Illustration. A Chinaman's Good Sermon. The Chinese character is full of 
intellectual surprises. A convert to Christianity was called upon to give an illustration of 
the sacred Scripture, ** Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God.*' 

** You say that it is hard to worship a God who cannot be seen," said he, ** and that 
you have no inward evidence of his actuality. A mirror from which all the quicksilver had 
dropped away might as well complain that it could find no trace of the objects placed before 
it. Clean thoughts, clean affections, clean desires, have the same function in human nature 
as the quicksilver on the back of the mirror. When the heart is filled once more with holy 
thoughts, the perfect image of God will again be seen there." — Youth's Companion^ 
yanuary^ igor. 

III. The Martyrdom of Stephen. — Vs. 57-60; Acts 8: 2. Ran upon him with 
one accord. " Whilst the scene was a tumultuous one, it was quite possible that it was 
not wholly bereft of judicial appearances " (^Knowling)^ for the judicial forms were observed 
in the stoning. ** Wendt points out with much force that an excited and tumultuous crowd 
might observe some legal forms." — Knowling, " We can judge how fierce must have 
been the rage which turned a solemn Sanhedrim into a mob of murderers." — Farrar. 
The real difficulty lies in the fact that the Roman government did not permit the Sanhedrim v 
to put any one to death. EJiat at this time the Roman government in Judea was in a very y 
unsettled state. Pilate was either deposed (a. d. 36) or was on the point of being so, to 
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58. an^hey ^ cast {j^ out of the city, * and stoned ^'^,\ and ^ the witnesses 



laid down their c'othe* ^^ a younK man's feet. whose name wm Cj,,,! 
idlU UOWIl Uieil garn^gnts **'- the feet of a younsr man named ^aUi. 



I Luke 4: 29; Heb. 13: 12. 



2 Lev. 24: 16. 



3 Deut. 13: 9; Acts 8: i; 22: 20. 




FratH a Photograph by Bonfils. 
St. Stephen's Gate. 



be tried for his misgovern- 
ment. Vitellius, governor of 
Syria, who had caused Pilate 
to be sent to Rome in disgrace, 
was anxious to conciliate the 

iews. So that it is easy to see\ . 
ow Rome may have connived\ ' 
at the murder of Stephen by 
the leading Jews. See Knowl- 
ing, 202, 3, and McGiffert, 91. 
58. Cast him out of the 
city. According to the Mosaic 
law, malefactors among the 
Jews were executed without 
the gates of their cities ( Lev. 1 | 
24: 14). Thus our Lord suf- V 
fared without the gate. — Gloag, 
The place was somewhere 
about the rocky edges of the 
ravine of Jehoshaphat, where 
the Mount of Olives looks 
down upon Gethsemane and 
Siloam (^Howson)^ which 
agrees with Lewin, "They 
stoned Stephen under the very 
walls of the temple.'* There 
is still a gate in Jerusalem 
called St. Stephen's Gate, in 
memory of this deed. **The 
place of execution was always 
outside the town — as was, until 
about seventy years ago, the 
case in London, the condemned 
being conveyed from Newgate 
to Tyburn, a distance of nearly 
three miles, for execution.** 
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— Kitto. And stoned him. The most severe Jewish punishment, but not allowed by 
the Romans at this time, without confirm ation ^ from the governor. The death of Stephen 
was a murder, not^aJegal execution. 

Stoning. The witnesses placed their hands on the head of the criminal in token that 
the guilt rested on him (Lev. 24: 14). ** The rabbins state that the culprit was stripped 
of all clothing except a cloth about the loins, and was thrown to the ground from a scaffold 
about ten feet high by the first witness; the first stone was cast by the second witness on the 
chest over the heart of the criminal, and if it failed to cause death, the bystanders completed 
the execution." — Dr, Davis^ Bible Dictionary, ** Stoning was mercy itself when con- 
trasted with the flaying, impaling, and burning alive still practised in Oriental tribunals." — 
Tristram, And the witnesses. According to the law of Moses the witnesses were to 
cast the first stone (Deut. 17:6, 7), as a guard against making careless or unjust charges. 
The witnesses here mentioned are those false witnesses who accused Stephen of blasphemy. 

— Gloag. Laid down their clothes. Their outer garments, the cloaks or mantles, 
leaving on only the under garment or tunic. — Abbott, In order that they might have the 
free use of their arms in hurling the stones. — Hackeit, At a young man's fc«t. 
vtaviov^ used to denote any man of an age between twenty-four and forty. Josephus applies 
the term to Agrippa L, when he was at least forty. — Ant. XVHI. 6, 7. Whose name 
was Saul. The same who became afterwards the great apostle to the Gentiles. Accord- 
ing to Lewin, he was probably thirty-four or thirty-five years old at this time. He was 
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59. And they stoned Ste'phen, ^calling upon th?L!,i-d, and saying, Lord 
Je'sus, ^ receive my spirit. 

60. And he ^ kneeled down, and cried with a loud voice, * Lord, lay not 
this sin to their charge. And when he had said this, he fell asleep. 



1 Acts 9: 14 

2 Psa. 31 : 5 ; Luke 23 : 46. 



3 Acts 9: 40; 20: 36; 21: 5. 

4 Matt. 5 : 44; Luke 6: 28. 
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probably a member of the Sanhedrim, and active in condemning Stephen. See Acts 
26: 10. 

Illustrations. When Savonarola stood at his funeral pile on the great square of 
Florence, before his burning, on May 23, 1498, and the bishop spoke the words of ecclesi- 
astical excommunication, ** I separate thee from the church," the martyr's face lighted up 
joyously as he responded, ** From the church militant, but not from the church trium- 
phant." In the Pitti Gallery of Florence is a picture of St. Sebastian fastened to a tree 
with the death arrows sticking in his body, but also there are two angels sweeping down 
from heaven bearing a crown. 

59. And they stoned Stephen. " They went on stoninej^ile he was praying." — 
Cooi. ** They stone one witness, but God is preparing anotner to take his place." — 
Starke, Receive my spirit. Into the mansions Jesus had gone to prepare; to his own 
heart and home. ^ — 

60. And he kneeled down. While they were stoning him, he rose up on his knees.'*^ 
And cried with a loud voice, so that his persecutors could hear him, and understand his 
spirit. Lord, lay not thi s, sin to their charge. ** And the 'prayer for his murderers is 
identical in spirit with ClirisTs upon the cross." — Butler, Kendall says this ** presents a 
striking contrast to the spirirof his previous defense." ** The vision of his Lord had filled 
his mind and heart." The contrast is only in form, not in spirit, like Jesus' ** Woe unto 
yoii. Scribes and Pharisees," and his ** Father forgive them " from the cross. Both grew 
out of the same loving spirit. 

Compare the last words of Dr. Payson. See his Life, and Suggestive Illustrations on 
Acts, p. 472; see also pp. 168-177. 

And ... he fell asleep (eKoi/unjen). ** Marking his calm and peaceful death. Though 
the pagan authors sometimes used sleep to signify fl^flUA, it was only as a poetic figure. 
When Christ, on the other hand, said, * Our friend Lazarus sleepeth («»coi>i7Tai), he used the \ 
word not as a figure, but as the expression of a fact. In that mystery of death, in which 
the pagan saw only aoihingness, Jesus saw" Continued life, rest, waking — the elements 
which enter intosleep. And thus, in Christian speeth and thought, as the doctrine of the 
resurrection strucTTlts roots deeper, the word * dead,' with its hopeless finality, gave place 
to the more gracious and hopeful word * sleep.' The pagan burying-place carried in its 
name no suggestion of hope or comfort. "THWas a burying-place, a- hidliig'place, monu- 
mentum, a mere memorial ot_^mething gone; a columbarium, or dove-cot, with its little 
pigeon-holes for cinerary urns; but the Christian_thought of death as sleep brought with 
it into Christian speech the kindred tho ught o f a chamber of rest, and embodied it in 
the word ' cemetery * 
(ico(/uii7Ti)pioi'), the place to 
lie down to sleeps"* — M, R, 
Vincent in Word Studies, 

The one who sleeps is 
alive, and awakes the 
same person who lay 
down to sleep. 

Illustration. The 
bugle sounding taps, 
and the words which 
have descended from 
time immemorial among 
soldiers : — 

" Love, good night ! 
Must thou go 
When the day and the night 

Need thee so ? 
All is well! Hasten all 
To their rest ! " 




From a Photograph. 
Place of the Stoning of St. Stephen (Jerusalem). 
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Acts 7: 54-8: 2. LESSON IX. First Quarter. 

1. And ^ Saul was consenting unto his death. And thViSVrS.TSi'SIt'dv ^ 
great persecution against the church which was JJ Je-ru'sa-l€m ; and ^ they 
were all scattered abroad throughout the regions of Ju-dse'a and Sa-ma'ri-a, 
except the apostles. 

2. And devout men g^SSi Ste'phen ^^''^"'-^ and 'made great lamenta- 
tion over him. 

"Acts 7: 58. * Acts XX : 19. 3 Gen. 23:2. 

A soldier of the Grand Army said lately, ** When I die do not sound taps over my grave, 
but reveille, the morning call, the summons to rise." 

" Say not good night, but in some brighter clime 
Bid me good morning." 

8 : z. And Saul was consenting unto his death. The word implies hearty 
approval. He probably voted against him, and spoke against him in the Sanhedrim, 
besides being among his murderers. At that ^imfi.. The original literally implies ** on that 
very day," as in the R. V; immediately after the stoning. There was a great perse- 
cution against the church. The severity and the variety of suffering may be imagined 
from James* description (Jas. 2: 6, 7), and Paul's in 2 Cor. 11 : 23-25. They were 
all scattered abroad. For the extent of the dispersion, overruled to the enlargement of 
the church, see Acts 1 1 : 19, 20. It was not merely the result of pa'h i ei , ha t in obedience to 
Christ's command (Matt. 10: 23). — Cook. Throughout the regions of Judaea and 
Samaria, where they would be less exposed to persecution than at Jerusalem. 

2. And devout men, including both Jews, as Gamaliel and Nicodemus, and Jewish 
Christians. — JCnowling, Made great lamentation, some as a protest against the law- 
less and rash acts of the majority; while the whole Christian church would lament over the 
loss of such a e:odly and useful man. 

IV. The Martyr's Crown. — i. The Three Crowns. Stephen's name signifies in 
Greek, a crown, ** He received three crowns: (i^ The beautifuTTa-own of grace with 
which the Lord adorned him. (2) iThe bloody crown of thorns, which, like his Saviour, 
he wore in suffering and in death. (3^ The heavenly crown of honor." — Strauss. 

2. Stephen's Christian life was short, but he accomplished more than most men had 
they lived as long as Methuselah. 

" He liveth lone wVo liveth well ; He liveth longest who can tell 

All other lite is short and vain ; Of living most for heavenly gain." 

3. Stephen's success lay in the fact that he preserved his ma nhood and his character 
untarnished amid great temptations. He was a hero. He was gbld tried in theTire. No 
man's life is a failurS*^ho is himself a moral success, and is a victor on the battlefield of 
the heart. ** Shakespeare7^~s5ys Dowden, " beats triumphal marches, not for successful 
persons alone, but also for the conquered and the slain." 

4. Stephen has part in the triumphs of Christianit^^Jtucottgh the ages. Hi s exam ple is 
a star which never ceases to shine. He holds up before all n^gn aa ideal of hefoism, cour- 
age, faithfulness to duty? He is a perpetual inspiration. 

" Oh, may I join the choir invinble For miserable aims that end with self, 

Of those immortal dead who live again In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 

In minds made better by their presence ; live And with their mild persistence urge man's search 

In pulses stirred to generosit]^, To vaster issues." 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn — George Eliot. 

5. In heaven he wears the victor's crown, and dwells forever in the joy of his Lord, 
eating of ** the tree of life which is in the midst of the paradise of God," ** a pillar in the 
temple of my God," having ** the morning star " and ** the new name." 

" If thou wilt be a hero, and wilt strive Each single heart with myriad raptures filled — 

To help thy fellow and exalt thyself, While thou shalt sit with princess and with kings, 

Thy feet, at last, shall stand on jasper floors ; Rich in the jewel of a ransomed soul." 
Thy heart, at last, shall seem a thousand hearts — 
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LESSON X. — March 9. 

THE DISCIPLES SCATTERED. — Acts 8 : 3-13. 

Study Verses 3-17. Read Acts 8: 18-25. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — Therefore they thai were scattered abroad went e¥erywhere 
preaching the word. — Acts 8 ; 4. 



SUQQESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

This lesson is linked to the last as effect 
to cause. The great efforts to destroy the 
new religion caused it to increase as the 
man who in anger stamped the seed into 
the ground helped it to grow. 

The church had been in existence now 
for several years. It had grown so strong 
and was rooted so firmly that the time had 
come for a new departure. 

As usual the new epoch came through 
an outward disturbance, a providential 
leading. 

It was an era of home missions, the 
extension of the gospel to other fields, and 
a broadening of view as to the nature and 
work of the gospel. It was the first of 
several steps toward the universal spread 
of the gospel. 

Like a river, it broadens and deepens as 
it flows on toward the sea. It overflows 
obstacles within and without, and gains in 
power and blessing. 



THE SECTION 

includes Acts 8: 1-25. 



THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

Pliny*s letter to the Emperor Trajan, 
concerning the spread of Christianity and 
the persecution of Christians, in Ramsay's 
Church in the Roman Empire, The letter 
was found in Paris about 1500. Quoted 
in Suggestive Illustrations on Acts. The 
persecutions under Nero, as described by 
Tacitus, also quoted by Professor Thatcher, 
Apostolic Churchy pp. 280-287. See also 
Quo Vadis, Vedder's 754^ Dawn of Chris- 
tianity, ** On the general subject, chap. 18 
of the Expositors^ Acts will be found particu- 
larly stimulating and useful.'* Neander*s 
Planting and Training of the Christian 
Churchy book II., gives a full account of 
3imon; Professor Stifler's Introduction to 
the Acts is very suggestive. 



LEARN BY HEART. 

Vs. 4, 22, 23; Mark 16: 15. 



HISTORICAL SETTING. 

Time. The months following the 

last lesson, a. d. 35-37. 

Place. The city Samaria, the capi- 

tal of the district of Samaria. 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

These can be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

Persecution as a sieve and test. 

Philip. 

Simon Magus, a character sketch. 

Magic. 

The Pentecostal gift. 

The Samaritan bridge. 

The gall of bitterness. 



LESSON OUTLINE. 

SUBJECT : The Extension of the 

Gospel. The Trials and Triumphs 

of a Home Missionary. 

I. The Great Persecution and its 
Unintended Results (vs. 1-4). 

Sifting, testing, spreading the gospel, developing 
character, extending the work. 

II. The Work of Deacx)n Philip, the 
Home Missionary (vs. 5-8). 

Teaching, preaching, healing, joy. 

III. The Unworthy Convert, Simon 
Magus (vs. 9-24). 

The magician. 

The delegation from Jerusalem. 

The Pentecostal g;ift. 

The Samaritan bridge from Jews to Gentiles. 

Simony. 

The gall of bitterness. 



PICTURES. 

The Apostles preaching the Gospel^ 
Dore; Christian Martyrs in the Coliseum^ 
Gerome. 
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3. "sir Saul- ^^'Taww^rt^''' the church, entering into every house, and 
haling men and women committed JJX to prison. 

4. '?ifey^?hJi^toS' that were scattered abroad went "^'TJj;""' preaching the 
word. ^^^^ 

« Acts 7: 58; 9: I, 13,21; I Cor. 15: 9> * Matt. lo: 33; Acts 11: 19. 

I. The Great Persecution and its Unintended Results. —Vs. 1-4. The martyr- 
dom of Stephen was the beginning of ihe first general persecution of Christians. The cir- 
cumstances described in our last lesson, growing out of the unsettled state of the Roman 
government, the accusations against Pilate, and his summons to Rome for trial, followed 
soon by the death of the Emperor Tiberius, gave an opportunity for the Jewish leaders to 
carry on their persecutions; for this first persecution was by the Jews, not the heathen. 

The severity of the persecution is seen in the activity of Saul, who (3) made havoc 
of the church. iXvtiaivfTo, from Xvm, injury^ ruin; hence, devastated the churchy as an 
army devastates the country it overruns, or as wild beasts ravase a garden, or field of grain, 
or a pasture where they destroy the sheep. ** In the Septuagint of Psa. 80: 13, it is used 
of the laying waste of a vineyard by the wild boar." Entering into every house. No 
place was safe from the persecutor; no man's "house was his castle." Haling. Old 
English for bawling, dragging out by violence. This form of the word is still used in hal- 
yards. *• Paul*s own statements confirm this description. He thought * he ought to do many 
things contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth ... in Jerusalem ... he shut up many 
of the saints in prisons' (Acts 26: 9, lo). Women also suffered, — a fact three times 
repeated as a great aggravation of his cruelty (Acta 9: 2; 22: 4). Stephen was not the 
only one who suffered death (Acts 22: 4; 26 : 10). Paul * persecuted the church beyond 
measure ' (Gal. i : 13), and used every effort to make the Christians blaspheme that Holy 
Name whereby they were called (Acts 26: li). His fame as an inquisitor was notorious 
far and wide ; Ananias of Damascus had heard how much evil he had done to the saints at 
Jerusalem (Acts 9: 13-21; see Phil. 3: 6; I Tim. i: 131 I Cor. 15: g).'' — Revision 
Com. 

4. Scattered abroad. aiatnrapeKre?, from 8ia, thoroughly ^ in all directions, and <r»e<^, to 
sowy to scatter like seed. They were as seed scattered in all directions by the farmer sowing 
his field broadcast. They went through Samaria, Galilee, and as far as. Phoenicia, Antioch, 
and Cyprus. Preaching the word. The persecution not only sent them over the coun- 
try, but opened the way, in each town or village where they found shelter, for speaking 
about Jesus and his gospel; for they must explain why they lefl Jerusalem, and were now 
wanderers. Their persecution would excite the sympathy of many. Compare, for an 
example of the same principle, Desdemona's attraction to Othello, act I., scene 3. Many 
would be devout and earnest to know the truth, and were waiting for the larger hope. 

First. Persecution, opposition, difficulties, ridicule, are a sifting process. They keep 
away most hypocrites, and prevent the careless and the ungodly from joining the move- 
ment from unworthy motives, or from the current of popular feeling. The wind that makes 
the real fire burn brighter blows away the imitation, and cools whatever is heated only 
from without. 

Second. Such things reveal us to ourselves. Oftentimes the young convert has felt 
with the hymn: — 

" 'Tis a point I long to know, Do I love the Lord, or no, 

Oft it causes anxious thought, — Am I his or am I not." 

But serving God when it costs to serve him, and working for Jesus in spite of opposi- 
tion and temptation, prove to ourselves that we love him, and aid us to the assurance of 
faith and hope. This is one reason for the fact noted by Rev. Mr. Blakeslee, that, ** while 
many of the disciples, in addition to their bodily sufferings in the persecution, probably lost 
their possessions, none of them seem to have lost their faith; but wherever they went they 
carried with them and sought to impart to others that confidence in Jesus as the Messiah 
which strengthened them in their trials and comforted them in their sorrows." 

Third. Persecution is often one of the means God uses for the spread of the gospel. 
This is not saying that persecution is ever right. It is always wrong. But if men will do 
wrong things, they shall be compelled also to do good. 

Examples. " When Tyndale published at Worms his first complete edition of the 
New Testament he sent several hundred copies to England. These, by command of Henry 
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5. ^'f » Phil'lp went down to the city of Sa-ma'ri-a, and JJ^:^.S''u'i» 

unto them. 

them the Christ. 

f. And thf» people with one accord gave heed unto tho«e things which Phil'ip iip»ke, hi»riqf and 

^* ■*****^ tiic multitudes gave heed with one accord unto the thlnp^A that were spoken by Fhil'ip, when they 
seeing the miracles iifhirh hf» HiH 

heard. aSd saw the signs WniCn HC QIQ. 

» Acts 6 : 5. 

VIII. were bought up for destruction by the Bishop of London. Tyndale thus viewed it: 
• I shall get money of him for these books to buy up myself out of debt, and the whole 
world shall cry out at the burning of God's word, and the overplus of the money shall help 
me to correct again and newly to imprint the same.' Presently a more accurate edition 
reached England in threefold numbers." — R, E, Doherty^ Ph.D, 

When Prince Napoleon was at Leghorn, during the Italian war, he was accompanied 
by M. About, a literary man of rising reputation. About was asked how his book, The 
Roman Question^ was selling. **On|y five or six copies have been sold," replied About. 
A friend suggested that Napoleon could help the sale by putting it under ban, forbidding it 
to be sold. He did so. The next day the Alortiteur announced that The Roman Question 
was seized by the government; and fifteen thousand copies were sold at once. 

Fourth. It enlarged the church in its quality, character, and power. It broadened 
the vision and widened the view, *'The safety and happiness of the church depend thus, 
under God, on its efficiency as an aggressive force upon the world. Stagnation is death. 
The physical philosopher tells us that heat is only a form of motion ; and the warmth of 
Christian love is only one of the forms of Christian activity. The pool is very soon corrupt, 
but the river filters itself into purity as it flows, and sings the while a sweet song in the ear 
of God." — IVm. M. Taylor, ♦♦Until this time, the company of believers was almost 
entirely limited to the city of Jerusalem; their love for the Holy City, their lingering Jew- 
ish prejudices, the comfort of each other's society — all would have served to retain them 
there had it not been for this persecution." — Pierce, So that it would have become a 
short-lived, narrow sect, and not a universal religion. Thus this persecution kept the 
church from the danger of stagnation, and of living for itself, seeking its own good. It 
brought in new work, new activities, new interests. ♦* Uninterrupted prosperity and growth 
might have been fatal to the development of the finer Christian graces, humility, trust, 
patience, and purity." New work and new circumstances would develop new graces and 
new powers, and complete their Christian character. 

Fifth. Many were set to work who would otherwise have remained comparatively 
useless. Going into a new church, having several small churches instead of one great one, 
moving from an old, thickly settled country into new regions, — these things develop many 
a person, and reveal in him powers and characteristics that before had lain dormant. 

Library. See Whittier's Poems, **The Two Rabbis." 

" Heaven's gi^te Is shut to him that comes alone. 
Save thou a soul, and it shall save thine own." 

II. The Work of Peacon Philip, the Home Missionarr.— Vs. 5-S. Not the 

apostle of that name, but the evangelist, one of the seven deacons chosen to aid the apostles 
(Acts 6: 5). Of his previous history we know nothing. Besides this work recorded in this 
chapter, we find him later a resident of Cesarea, with four daughters gifted in speaking to the 
people (Acts 21 : 9). Paul and Luke visited them at their home here, and Luke may have 
learned aboiit his work from the evangelist himself. 5. The city of Samaria. The capi- 
tal of the district of Samaria, built by Omri, the father of King Ahab. And preached 
(€*e^pvo-<r€»'), proclaimed the Christ, the Messiah, unto them. Simon was the leader of the 
opposition (v. 9), but apparently Philip took no direct notice of him. "What did Philjp 
do? He preached CHRIST. Philip did not argue down Simon : he superseded him. The 
daylight does not ar^e with the artificial light: it outshines it; it makes it useless." 

6. The people with one accord. oMoOv/mafioi', from 6fi6$, together, and ^v^o? (from tfuw, 
to rush along), feeling, passion, ardor ^ glow ; hence, wtth one mind, one feeling, one accord, 
Oave heed. ( i ) It is quite possible that Philip may have reaped a harvest from the seed 
sown by Jesus himself, nearly ten years before (John 4) in a city of the same region. The 
seeds of truth often spring up after lying dormant for years. (2) Another reason for the 
welcome of the gospel may lie in the fact of the cordial love and equal treatment by the 
Christians. So different from that of the Jews, who had no dealings with the Samaritans. 
(3) The gospel itself. Hearing the gracious words of eternal life, and of the effects of 
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7'ti'r\Y 1 unclean spirits, crying with loud voice, came out of many that were possessed trrVA them: ckr\A 
' ^ from many of those which ]iad unclean spirits, they came out, crying with a loud voice : dHU. 

many ^nVt^wTre^^iSTisled; and that were lame, were healed. 
8. And there was f!^X PY ^^ that city. 

«Mark 16: 17. 




the gospel upon those who had 
embraced it at Jerusalem. (4) 
Seeing the miracles. The signs 
of their divine authority, of their 
power for help, of the loving, 
helpful nature of the gospel they 
preached, 

7. Unclean spirits. So called 
because they defiled and degraded 
both the body and soul of those 
they possessed. These were the 
most diflicult cases, and with the 
paralytic and the lame manifested 
the divine power. 

Note how closely these heal- 
ings were connected with the gos- 
pel. It is probable that a ** tree of 
healing ** that would cure all bodily 
diseases, without any regard to 
character, would be a curse to 
mankind. Thus Bulwer, in his 
Lost Tales of Miletus^ '* Death and 
Sisyphus,** represents Death as 
clasped in the Debtor's Chair, and 
unable to destroy men, with the 
result that not a single prayer rose 
to God; and to the red lightnings 
of divine wrath, ** Blaze on,** 
the felon said, ** ye cannot kill.** 
The Tree of Healing must be close 

by the Tree of Life, and lead men nearer to God and to heaven. Palsies. Cases of 

paralysis. 

The attractive power of these miracles was threefold: (i) They delivered from 

very real and great evils; (2) They were signs and object-lessons of the work of the gospel 

which Philip preached; (3) They were proofs of his authority, and of the power of God to 

save from sin and evil here and hereafter. 

Power over evil spirits in all forms, especially those that dominate many souls of 

men, such as the evil spirits of war, intemperance, sensuality, ambition, selfishness. 

Signs. They are signs and expressions of the great work Christ has come to do, 

illustrating the need of casting out devils in modern times and the way in which it can be 

done. 

Medical Missions. ** I have said that medical work takes the place of miracles in the 

apostolic age. It does more. Miracles proved the power of God and the apostolate of 

man. But medical work in connection with missions proves that the apostle has the spirit 

of his Master, and shows what the power of God can do to make man God-like.** — Prof, 

Geo. E. Post, M,D. 

Library. Phillips Brooks' Sermons, series 6, ** The Battle of Life *'; R. F. Horton*s 

Cartoons of St, Mark, ** The Cartoon of Disease and Death **; Dr. Nevius' Demon 

Possession ; Dr. Trumbull's Studies in Oriental Social Life, 

8. And there was great joy. r. v., " much joy," both in depth and extent; great 

in quality, much in extent. Everything in this religion conduced to joy, — the joy of 

health, the joy of being saved from sin, joy like the angels in the conversion of sinners, joy 

of reconciliation to God, joy of fresh new life, joy of Christian activity. 

Library. Professor Drummond's Pax Vobiscum, pp. 50-58, *' How Fruits Grow,** 

especially the fruit of the spirit, Joy; Spurgeon*s Salt-Cellars, p. 61, **On Joy in 
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9. But there was a certain man, sJmon bynJme, which beforetime in the 
■*™* city * used sorcery, and ImazJd** the ** people of Sa-ma'ri-a, ^ giving out 
that himself was some great one : 

10. "^ whom they all gave heed, from the least to the greatest, saying. 
This man is '^\ST' POwer of God- which i. caiied Great. 

11. And ?h^™i:flC*d'to6i^^^ because that of long time he had »^-L^^«* them 
with hiB sorceries. 

12. But when they believed Phil'ip preaching gJJS'^i'^JJg * concerning the 
kingdom of God' and the name of Je'sus Christ, they were baptized, 
both men and women. 

» Acts 13 : 6. 3 Acts 1 : 3. 

* Acts 5 : 36. a Greek, nation. 

Religion "; Earle, in his Bringing in the Sheaves, relates two incidents of the power of a 
joyful Christian life. 

III. The Unworthy Convert, Simon Magus. — Vs. 9-24. Remembering that 

Luke once spent several days with Philip (Acts 21 : 8), we can easily understand how he 
may have received this narrative from Philip himself. 9. A certain man, called Simon. 
Little is known of him. Neander identifies this Simon with one mentioned as living from 
ten to twenty years after this by Josephus, and as having been employed by the procurator 
Felix to tempt Drusilla to leave her husband (King Azizus) and live with him, which she 
did (Acts 24: 24). Simon is there called ** a Jew, born in Cyprus." — Alford, 
Knowling and Rendall think there is no ground for this identification. Used sorcery. 
/uLayevwy, from /utayof {magos, whence our word ** magic**), denoting the acts of "wise 
men ** who interpreted dreams. Hence, the word came to denote any enchanter or 
wizard, and in a bad sense, a juggler, a quack. Simon doubtless exercised the same arts 
as the modern fortune-teller, with, perhaps, a knowledge of chemistry and the powers of 
hypnotism, mesmerism, and of our spiritual mediums, together with the sleight-of-hand per- 
formances common here, and especially in India. Many of these effects are very wonderful, 
and it is not strange that he amazed them, ** The Jews,** says Professor Stokes, ** were 
everywhere celebrated at this period for their skill in magical incantations; while, as is well 
known from references in the classical writers, the Jews at Rome were famous for the same 
practices.** And bewitched, i^iaruiv, literally, to put out of place, to put out of one^s 
senses, as in Mark 3: 21 the word is translated, he is beside himself; hence it mesins amazed, 
far beyond their ordinary conditions; he confounded their judgment. That himself was 
some great one. " According to Irenaeus I., 23, i, Simon claimed to combine in 
himself the Three Persons in the Trinity, alleging that he appeared to the Jews as the Son, 
to the Samaritans as the Father, and among the Gentiles as the Holy Ghost.'* — Bidle 
Com. ** It maybe that he set himself up for the Messiah." — JCnowling, ** Ego sum 
sermo Dei, ego sum speciosus, ego paraclitus, ego omnipotens, ego omnia dei»** — Jerome, 
Sidney Smith, I think it was, said of a man who felt his importance, that ** when he walked 
east he thought the world tipped up west.** Contrast this man who preached himself, with 
Philip who preached Christ. 

10. This man is the great power of God. ** Amongst the powers of God Simon 
was emphatically the one called great.** — Knaivling, ** * Powers * was a word current 
to express angelic or heavenly influences.** — Cambridge Bible, 

11. To him they had regard. In the hope that he might be the long-looked-for 
deliverer. When they saw this candle in the darkness, they were ready to believe that it 
was a star shining from heaven. 

la. But when they believed Philip. When they saw the true light, they turned 
from the feeble worldly light that had attracted them before. ( i ) Philip*s teaching met 
their needs, brought forgiveness and salvation, hope and joy. (2) Philip's works were not 
only more wonderful, but more gracious, more loving, more divine; and they were such that 
all possibility of deception was removed. (3) Simon*s produced wonder, but he did not 
bring religion. He touched the mind, but left the heart as it was. (4) Simon was sel- 
fish, seeking money and honor; Philip sought nothing for himself, but only the good of 
others. They (the believers) were baptized. According to the command of Christ, as 
the outward condition of admission to the kingdom of Christ. It is the rite of profession. 
No better way of public profession of Christ can be found than by this of Christ's own 
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13- AiSf Si'mon »i^ himself believed. '^'«' and ''^^"b/iili" baptized, he con- 
tinued with Phil'ip; and --«»"«*• beholding .^.n^'^^J^^e'^irji.?^^^^^^^ 

14. Now when the apostles which were at Je ru'sa-lem heard that Sa-ma'- 
ri-a had received the word of God, they sent unto them Pe'ter and John : 

IS' who! when they were come down, prayed for them, ^that they might 
receive the Ho'ly Ghost : 

. fi (For 2 as yet he was fallen upon none of them : only 3 they were baptized in 4 the name of the Lord Je'sqa.) 
■^ "• for a« yet he was fallen upon none of them : only they had been baptized into the name of the Lord Je'aua. 

17. Then *laid they ^ hands on them, and they received the Ho'ly 
Ghost. 

'Acts 2: 38. 3 Matt. 28: 19; Acts a: 38. « Acts 6: 6; Heb. 6: 2. 

* Acts 19 : 2. 4 Acts 10: 48. a Greek, poivers, 

ordaining. *• The tense points not to one great act, but to the continual succession of 
converts who were thus admitted." — Plumptre. Both men and women. ** We think 
of the woman of Samaria of John 4: 7, and wonder whether she was one of them." — 
Plumptre. 

13. Then Simon himself believed also. He believed that Jesus was the Messiah. 
He knew all about the tricks of magic, and the character of magicians, and he knew that 
miracles wrought in the name of Jesus were real and divine. ** Yet this faith of his was 
only historical and intellectual, without having as its result a change of the inner life; hence, 
he was soon afterwards capable of what is related in vs. 18, 19." — Meyer, ** It was a 
belief about the facts and not a belief in him whom the facts made known, a belief in the 
pmver of the new faith, but not an acceptance of its holiness," — Knowling, It was with- 
out heart, without giving up all to Jesus, without accepting him as his Saviour, guide, 
teacher, and Lord. He was baptized. Thus making a public profession of his faith. 
Perhaps he was self-deceived, and thought that he possessed the same faith as the others, 
and knew all about religion. And wondered. Showing the kind of belief he had. 

The Delegation from Jerusalem. 14. The apostles . . . sent unto them 
Peter and John. Not as rulers, but as a friendly delegation of leading apostles who 
could be trusted. The early Christians were sufficiently conservative, but yet had open 
minds to the guidance of God*s providence, though they were not so progressive as to 
neglect to study carefully the facts. The object of the delegation seems to have been to 
obtain a true report of the strange doings in Samaria, which, if true, must change the views 
of the Christian church. Were these true conversions? Should the Samaritan converts be 
received and welcomed in spite of the barriers between Jews and Samaritans, ** who have 
no dealings " with one anotner (John 4:9)? Besides this, Peter and John could give wise 
counsel to the new converts, and further instruction in the teachings of Jesus, and confer 
some spiritual gifts. ** John onces"" says Barnes, ** would have called down destroying fire 
upon the Samaritans (Luke 9: ^4). Now he gladly seeks to bring upon them the blessed 
baptism of fire from the Holy Ghost.'* 

The Pentecostal Gift. The two apostles found that the conversions were real, but 
that the converts had received only a portion of the blessings of the gospel. ** There was 
more to follow." 

15. Prayed for them. The best spiritual gifts come through prayer. That they 
might receive the Holy Qhost. Not the ordinary influences of the Holy Spirit who had 
already convicted them ** of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment,'* and changed their 
hearts so that they were "born anew of the spirit"; but the larger special gifts of the 
spirit for greater devotion, for power in service as Jesus had promised (Acts i : 8), and, in 
fuller degree, the ** divine indwelling of the Spirit which makes the Christian the temple of 
God (Gal. 3: a; Rom. 8: 15)." — Knonoling, 

17. Then laid they their hands on them, to express that the gift came from God 
through his apostles. It was a connecting link between the giver and the receiver. And 
they received the Holy Ghost, probably with the outward manifestations of Pentecost, 
and the inward grace which they represented. For it is plain from Simon's request that 
there must have been some " visible and audible phenomena, as was common in the apos- 
tolic age." . . . ** Simon would never have offered money for a power that produced 
effects which might as easily be produced in other ways, and which gave no clear indication 
of supernatural influence.** — McGiffert. 

Ine special reasons for this gift were much the same as on its first bestowal at Pente- 
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cost, (i) It expressed clearly the inward grace and power, so that lx)th those who 
received it, and all others, might realize the fact of the unseen gift, as the spark or the light- 
ning reveals the presence of electricity. (2) The new church, under new circumstances, 
needed the poyver, and gifts and fresh life bestowed. (3) It proved to the Jewish dis- 
ciples, and especially to the church at Jerusalem, that the Samaritan movement was from 
God, and approved by the Saviour and Master. 

The Samaritan Bridge from Jews to Gentiles. The greatest epoch in the early 
church, and one essential to the gospel, was to be the reception of the Gentile Christians 
without their first becoming Jews. A great gulf lay Ijetween them which it seemed impos- 
sible to bridge. All were willing enough that Gentiles should become Jewish Christians, 
but they did not see how to welcome them as Gentile Christians. How could they join in 
eating and in social life with those whose food was forbidden, with whom an intermarriage 
was against their law. Philip went as government vessels sometimes sail from port, with 
sealed orders, which are not opened till they are far out at sea. The great change could 
not be made suddenly, but only after due preparation. 

" God's plans like lilies pure and white unfold; 
We must not tear the close shut leaves apart ; 
Time will reveal their calyxes of gold." 

Thus the reception of the Samaritans, who were half Jews (2 Kings 17: 24-29) and 
accepted the Mosaic books, but not the interpretations of the Elders, prepared the way for 
the wider opening of the door to the Gentiles. 

Simony. Trying to buy Spiritual Gifts with Money. Simon Magus offered 
to buy this power of the two apostles, just as magicians bought secrets of one another, an 
act which gave his name, simony, to the crime, not new in the world, but new in the 
church, of obtaining spiritual things, as '* orders, benefices, or any position which entitles 
to the administration of spiritual gifts by money." This, like IthuriePs spear in paradise, 
showed that he was no real Christian, and the apostles indignantly condemned him. He 
had **no part nor lot in this matter," but was still **in the gall of bitterness and bond of 
iniquity." His real heart was also manifested by his request that they should pray for him, 
not that he might be forgiven and cleansed from his sin, but merely that he might escape 
its consequences. 

23. In the gall of bitterness. Either the gall-root, or the gall of vipers; the poison 
of vipers which the ancients supposed to lie in the sail. The addition, of bitterness, ex- 
presses the superlative degree, the intensity of the gaU. He was still in malignant aggra- 
vated depravity. Kendall renders the phrase "Thou art as gall of bitterness," you are 
such an evil, a poison in the church, as gall-poison is in the lx>dy. And . . . bond of 
iniquity. ** Hemmed around by habits and principles of iniquity, as if bound fast by a 
fetter or bond, from which he cannot energetically even will to escape.** — Whedon, Ken- 
dall translates, "as a bond of iniquity," binding others in iniquity as with chains. 

Note I. How little of the best things can be bought for money ! Wisdom, spiritual 
power, poetic feeling, sound judgment, character, love, peace, forgiveness, communion with 
God, heaven, are as possible to the poorest man as to the richest. They can be received 
as far as we open our minds and hearts, but never bought. The best things of God are 
free to all men, as the most beautiful forms and lines are the most common. 

*' At the devil's booth are all things sold, Bubbles we buy with a whole soul's tasking. 

Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold ; 'Tis heaven alone that is given away. 

For a cap and bells our lives we pay ; Tis only God may be had for the asking." 

Note H. The apostles reproved the richest and most powerful man in the church. 
The church was stronger without him than with him, so long as he was not a real Christian. 

Note IH. Even in the first church we have met with three spurious disciples, Judas, 
Ananias, Simon Magus; and yet only three out of many thousands. About the proportion 
we notice in the modern church of those who have fallen into crime. ** Try to be John, no 
matter who is Judas," says Dr. Maltby D. Babcock. 

Note IV. Evil done in the name of religion does not make real religion any the less 
desirable. When Madame Roland stood upon the guillotine in what is now the Place de 
la Concorde in Paris, she looked at the statue of Liberty, which stood where now is the 
Egyptian Obelisk, and exclaimed, ** Oh, Liberty, how many crimes have been committed in 
thy name ! " Then the axe fell, and another crime was committed in the name of Liberty. 
But Liberty is just as sweet and precious, to be longed for and fought for, as if no crimes 
had been committed in her name. 
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LESSON XI. — March 16. 

THE ETHIOPIAN CONVERTED. — Acts 8 ; 29-39. 

Study Verses 26-40. Read Isa. 53. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — With the heart man believeth unto righteousness, and with 
the mouth confession is made unto salvation, — Rom. 10: 10. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

It may help our scholars to understand 
the progress of the church if we draw a line 
representing its early history, and mark off 

The church at I The connecting I The gospel among 
Jerusalem. | history. | the Gentiles. 
Chaps. 1-7. I Chaps. 8-ia. I Chaps. 13-28. 

on it the three great divisions, and the 
chapters which belong to each. The first 
seven chapters concern chiefly the church at 
Jerusalem. From the thirteenth chapter 
the history concerns chiefly the gospel 
among the Gentile nations. Chaps. 8 to 
12 record the process of transition. Note 
the chief events of this period. 

To-day's lesson concerns one of these 
events, and shows how the gospel extended 
even to Africa. It is another instance of 
the spreading the gospel through the perse- 
cution that was intended to stamp it out. 
We see in this lesson the progress of a 

SOUL FROM DARKNESS TO LIGHT; from 

heathenism to Christianity; from hopeless- 
ness to hope and joy, unspeakable and full 
of glory. 

Note the contrast between the false 
convert and the true. 



HISTORICAL SETTING. 

Time. A summer in A. d. 35-37, 

soon after the last lesson. 
Place. Judea, in the uncultivated 

region southwest of Jerusalem, 
toward Gaza, which is near the coast of the 
Mediterranean Sea, or at old Gaza itself. 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

These can be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

Providence in daily life. 

The sincere seeker, and religious meetings. 

The sincere seeker, and the Bible. 

The need of helps, and their true value. 

How the one described in Isa. 53 could be the 

glorious Messiah. 
Confession of Christ. 
Why by baptism. 



LEARN BY HEART. 

Vs. 36, 37; Luke 24: 27, 32. 



LESSON OUTLINE. 

SUBJECT : The Way a Sincere 
Inquirer found Christ. 

I. An Example of Providential 
Guidance (vs. 26, 27). 

How the two travelers met. 
Who the inquirer was. 

II. Seeking the Light through Re- 
ligious Meetings (v. 27). 

III. Seeking the Light through the 
Scriptures (v. 28). 

How to be interested in the Bible. 

IV. The Seeker finds an Interpreter 
(vs. 29-31). 

The need of helps in understanding fully the Scrip- 
tures. 

V. New Light on Old Scriptures 
(vs. 32-35)- 
The Old Testament Messiah was Jesus. 

VI. The Ethiopian confesses Christ 

IN Baptism (vs. 36-39). 
VII. The Parting of the Ways. Each 
.One to his Work (vs. 39, 40). 



THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

For Gaza ** which is desert," see George 
Adam Smith's Historical Geography of the 
Holy Landy pp. 182-189 (very interesting). 
Thomson's Land and the Book, II., 310, 
" Philip and the Eunuch," and I., 19, 
"Eastern Chariots"; G^iVies Holy Land 
and the Bible , II., 135, "The Place where 
the Ethiopian was baptized." For provi- 
dential guidance, see the story ** Hands 
off," in Dr. E. E. Hale*s Christmas in a 
Palace, Hackett's Illustrations of Scrip- 
tures , p. 224, on "Reading Aloud"; 
** Evangelist coming to Christian," in 
Pilgrim* s Progress; Foster's Cyclopedia of 
Poetical Illustrations, 3886. 
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26. Bullu^ angel of the Lord spake unto Phil'ip, saying, Arise, and go 
toward the south unto the way that goeth down from Je-ru'sa-lem unto 
Ga'zai thl^me is desert. 



I. An Example of 
ProTldential Guidance.— 

Vs. 26, 27. Deacon Philip 
had done a good work in 
Samaria, and its success was 
so great that the Christians 
there could wisely be left to 
grow by themselves. Some- 
times too much help is worse 
than none. An authority on 
education has just been object- 
ing to parents helping their 
children too much in their 
school lessons, so that they 
are not compelled to gain 
strength and development by 
overcoming their difficulties 
themselves. 26. And the 
(better, "an *') angel of the 
Lord. Whether he appeared 
in some visible form, or by 
some inward communication, 
or by vision, is not revealed, 
and is a matter of small con- 
sequence. But in any case it 
was a real messenger bringing 
a real message from God. 
Spake unto Philip. The 
deacon, or evangelist, not the 
apostle. And go toward 
the south. " With his face 
to the south,** from Samaria. 
This would lead him directly 
across the different roads from 
Jerusalem to Gaza and to 
Africa. Nestle and Wendt, with the margin of revision, read ** at noon," the word 
for ** south " and ** noon *' naturally being the same, the difference being in the preposi- 
tion used. That goeth down from Jerusalem. Both because Jerusalem was on high 
land, and any road toward the coast must be a descending one, and also toward Jerusalem 
is always up, as in England it is always up to London and down from London, without any 
regard to relative position. Unto Qaza. A Philistine city. The scene of one of Samson's 
feats, and one of the oldest cities in the world. At present it contains about sixteen thou- 
sand inhabitants. Which is desert. That is, wild pasture lands, uncultivated, and 
thinly inhabited. Opinion is still divided as to whether the adjective " desert " belongs to 
the way or the city. If it refers to the way, it designates the southern route through Hebron. 
For, as Canon Tristram says, "The other two routes — one by the sea-coast, the other 
across the central and richest part of Philistia — passed through a thickly peopled country. 
The southern road, which is the only one adapted for chariots, passed by the great arterial 
highway of Solomon, and afterwards of the Romans, through Hebron; and then turned 
to the southwest, entering, in a few hours after leaving Hebron, upon a wide pastoral plain, 
which extends, without interruption, to Gaza." This lonely region would be a natural one 
for the Ethiopian's reading aloud. *'The angel said, * Go to Gaza by the desert road.* '* 
— Canon Cook. On the other hand, Prof. George Adam Smith thinks it was Gaza 
which was desert, that is the old city of Gaza three miles from the sea, which had been 
devastated with fire and sword B. c. 96. A new city of Gaza had been built by the sea- 
shore. The road from Jerusalem to Africa passed through the old city which Josephus calls 
desert (^Antiq. XIV., 5, 3) and so does Strabo. 
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27. And he arose and went : and* behold, ^ a man of E-tM-o'pJ-a, ^ 
eunuch of great authority under Cin'da-c€ queen of the E-th!-5 p!-ans, 
who ^'^wM*?ye7*'*' all her treasure, ^^^ ^had come to Je-ru'sa-l6m tor to 
worship; 



* Zeph. 3 : 10. 



' John 12 : 20. 



27. And he arose and went. 

knowing the object of his journey. 



Apparently under sealed orders, as so often in life, not 



" I know not where I am going, but well do I know my Guide." 

Where the two roads from Samaria and Jerusalem unite, or while he wag walking along 
the road common to the two journeys, he met, by the ordering of Providence, a man of 
Ethiopia. Ethiopia was a vague term for the lands south of Egypt, ** but in this case we 
are able to identify it with the ancient Ethiopic kingdom of Mero^ by the name of its queen, 
Candace.** **The kingdom of Mero^ lay on the right bank of the Nile from its junction 
with the Atbara, as far as Khartoum, and tnence to the east of the blue Nile to the Abyssinian 
Mountains." — Tristram, See Hastings* Bible Dictionary. An eunuch. A chamber- 
lain or a servant of the bedchamber. The word ** denoted the condition of a man who was 
chosen to watch over the women's apartment in great houses.'* — President Woolsey. Such 
persons, deprived of family ambition, were supposed ** to be capable of peculiar devotion to 
the interests of their masters." ** They were often very influential and superintended the 
education of young princes. The word is often used in a wide sense for such officials.** — 
Hastings* Bible Dictionary, Of great authority, ^vi/aan^, from £vya/iai, to be able, to 
have power ; hence, a potentate, a man of power, a prince. Under Candace. Not the 
name of an individual, but of a dynasty, as Pharaoh in Egypt and Csesar in Rome. Queen 
of the Ethiopians. The kingdom of Mero6 was governed by queens in the time of 
Augustus, and, according to Eusebius, even to his time, three hundred years after Christ. 
Charge of all her treasure. (The Greek word for treasure is gaza.) He was at the 
head of the financial department of the kingdom, chancellor of the exchequer, secretary of 
the treasury. It is regarded as improbable that he was a Jew or a full Jewish proselyte, for 
Eunuchs were not permitted to join the congregation (Deut. 23: i), but he may have been 
a ** proselyte of the gate," or one who in general adopted the worship of the Jews without 
becoming a Jew. 

Note i. How God's providence guides us and compels all things to work together for 
our good, and for the progress of his cause. 

Library. Dr. BushneWs Sermons /or the New Life, ** Every Man's Life a Plan of 
God.** F. W. Robertson's Zi/5r tf«^ Letters, p. 13, giving the story of providence in his 

early life. Every life has such providences. 

Illustration. The ** Charge of the Light Brigade.'* 

** Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die." 

Only when God bids us go, we know that nobody ** has 
blundered," but the orders are right and wise. 

Note 2. Even in the deserts, the loneliest places, we 
can find something to do for God. 

Note 3. All Philip's previous life, his acquaintance 
with the Scriptures, his thoughts, his experience, his re- 
ception of the Holy Spirit, his faithful work, were prepara- 
tions for the work God now wanted him to do in sending 
the gospel to Africa. 

Note 4. Note the progress of the gospel in breaking 
down barriers; first in the case of the Samaritans, and 
now of this African eunuch. 

II. Seeking the Light through Religious Meet- 
ings and the Scriptures. — Vs. 27, 28. First: 
THROUGH Great Meetings of Religious People. 
Jews were scattered over nearly all the world, and doubt- 




Pentateuch. 
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28. and'h^wa. rctuming' and sitting in his chariot a„dwSr;i;&ff;Thr;S'tr-U'i.h. 

29. '^^S the Spirit said unto Phil'ip, Go near, and join thyself to this 
chariot. 




Parchment Case and Rolls. 



less had a synagogue in Candace*s capital. This man, being 
lievoui and religioHs, had been drawn to the true God 
whom the Jews worshiped, atid had come to Jerusa- 
lem for to worship. Haring tasted of the stream, 
he sought the fountain. Having seen some rays, 
he sought the source of light. He had ac- 
cepted the truth that was given him, which 
fact in itself, since he was a leading 
^tnan, amid great temptations, showed 
a deeply sincere and earnest 
soul. But he wanted more 
light, and he traveled a long 
distance, at great expense, that 
he might obtain it. 

Second: through the 
Scriptures. At Jerusalem the 
Ethiopian treasurer must have 
heard a good deal concerning the new sect of Christians. The very persecution must 
have called his attention to them, their character, their deeds, their teachings. But it was 
natural that he should go first to the Jewish leaders, and they would misrepresent the Chris- 
tians to him. The persecution also would make the Christian teachings less public. Still 
the very air was full of discussion of the Scriptures relating to the Messiah, which would 
awaken in him a desire to studv them for himself. Hence he had turned to the particular 
passage in Isaiah, and was studying the question as he was (28) sitting in his chariot. 
** It was a maxim of the Rabbis that one who was on a journey, and without a companion, 
should busy himself in the study of the law." — Schaff, He was reading aloud as was the 
custom. So in their schools the scholars study aloud. When riding alone on a long 
journey, this would be a very pleasant occupation. 

Readino Aloud. The great Jewish teachers insisted, in many instances, upon their 
scholars reading aloud. They would say, in effect, ** If you wish this word to abide in you, 
you must speak it aloud.'* It is more easy for some minds to learn by the ear than by the 
eye; their minds require both the eye and the ear to cooperate in the act of memory. I 
speak to the experience, probably, of many, when I say that utterance aloud is often a very 
powerful aid to mental retentiveness. — Joseph Parker, Oliver Wendell Holmes is 
reported to have said that he spoke his thoughts aloud to others to aid his thinking, to 
crystallize his thoughts. Hence, one great value of teaching. Thank God if he has made 
you a teacher, so that you must speak aloud the truths you know. 

The citation which follows shows that he was reading from the Greek translation made 
in Egypt, and not from the Hebrew. Such a roll would be made by hand on parchment 
and was very expensive, ** a pearl of great price.'* He had probably bought it in Jeru- 
salem in order to study the questions discussed there 



concerning the Messiah. 

Note i. Those who wish to know the truth take 
great pains and spare no expense to obtain it. 

Note 2. Young people often say that it is hard to 
become interested in reading the Scriptures. But if any 
one reads them in order to find out what to do, and 
what to believe, he will, of necessity, find a deep interest 
in the study, as one finds a map interesting when he is 
planning a journey, or a chart when he is crossing the 
ocean. 

III. The Ethiopian finds an Interpreter.— 

Vs. 29-31. As Bunyan*s Pilgrim found Evangelist 
when he was seeking to find the gate to the heavenly city. 
29. Then the Spirit said, by some inward impulse, 
influencing not merely his feehngs, but his judgment; 
producing not merely an impression, but wisdom. 
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30. And Phil'ip ran »»»^'»*- to JS; and heard him jrSf^J^r^'h'tifp^r^;^^^^ and 
said, Understandest thou what thou readest ? 

31. And he said, How can I, except some '"oSeiS^n guide me ? And he 
blSi'Jht Phil'ip ^»*»»^^°"i*i come up and sit with him. 

30. And Philip ran thither, not only showing the eagerness of his obedience, but 
from necessity, if he would join the company of travelers. And while running beside the 
chariot he overheard him read the prophet Esaias. Greek for *< Isaiah.*' Under- 
standest thou what thou readest ? In the Greek there is a play upon the word for 
understand (^GindskeiSf "to know'*) and read (^Anagindsk^is, ** to know again," that is, 
to read, 1:)ecause the letter characters being permanent enable one to know again and again 
what they say). St. Paul uses the same play upon these words in 2 Cor. 3: 2. Gindsko- 
menij "known," and anagindskomehe ^ **read" of all men. There is a well-known 
parallel saying of the Emperior Julian with reference to the Christian writings. Anegndn ; 
egndn ; kategndn, **I read; I understood; I condemned; " and the famous retort of the 
bishop, 

AnegnbSy all' ouk esfnbs ; ei gar egtAs^ ouk an kategnlbs. 

You ready but you did not understafid; for if you understood^ you would not condemn. 

31. How can I, except some man should guide me ? The passage in Isaiah was 
a very difficult one for a Jew to understand. It seemed almost impossible to put together 
the idea of Christ as a sufferer, as despised and slain, and the promise that he should be a 
glorious king, triumphing over the world. Only the facts could solve the problem; and 
these facts were familiar to Philip. And he desired (besought) Philip. This is 
stronger than merely asking him to do so. — Woohey, 

The Need of Helps for Understanding the Full Meaning of the Scriptures. 
There is enough of Scripture that is perfectly plain for every one to be guided safely 
through life to heaven; like the light and air and w^ater in their familiar uses. We can see 
plainly enough with our eyes for our ordinary daily life. 

But there are many things one can see with a microscope and telescope, which he could 
never learn without those aids. There are depths and beauties and powers, and blessings, 
which only an interpreter can reveal. Scientific men are the interpreters of nature. So 
are artists. So are thinkers. We cannot have too many of them. We can often see a 
thing very clearly after it is pointed out to us, which yet entirely escaped our notice before. 
A picture explained by an artist has been a new picture ever since, though we had seen it 
many times. A fact of nature pointed out by a scientist has illumined some portion of 
God's works which were unknown before. The same is true of the Scriptures. Researches 
in every department of knowledge are throwing light on the Bible. Different persons see 
the truth from different standpoints and from varied experiences. Each one can help to 
interpret the Bible to others. He is not wise who walks among treasures of knowledge, 
and over untold riches in the earth beneath his feet, and will learn only what he can find 
out for himself without an interpreter. 

Illustrations. Mr. Ruskin says that one of the most difficult of arts is to see. One 
of his volumes has taught me to see things in nature that my eyes never understood before. 
A guide in foreign travel has shown me things, in a brief time, that it would have taken 
days or weeks to have learned by myself. More than one book has been to me a new revela- 
tion. Read Ruskin's interpretation of Milton's ComuSy in hiS'Sesame and Lilies j for a fine 
example. The reason for teachers, preachers, and books, is to interpret to others. They 
are like those who open the secret doors in an old castle, unnoticed till pointed out, but 
opening into treasures of gold and jewels and art. 

'' We lack but open eye and ear The still, small voice in autumn's hush, 

To find the Orient marvels here ; You maple wood the burning bush. " 

Compare the opening of the eyes of Elisha*s servant at Dothan (2 Kings 6: 8-17). 
Hagar's eyes opened to see the well (Gen. 21 : 19). 

Library. In Washington Irving's ^M^jw/^r« is a story of "the Moor's Legacy." A 
vast treasure was hidden within the mountain, but it required three things to obtain it, — 
Diligent Search, certain Written Words, and the Living Voice. These three best reveal to 
us the treasures of the Scriptures. 
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32. NoT^tiie place of the scripture which he was^i^ding was this, ^ He was led 
as a sheep to the slaughter ; au "« a lamb ^"""^^ before his shearer igd„mb 
sSrJIlfne^h not his mouth : 

33. In his humiliation his /,«dlKnt was taken away: Kj J^'lTeJiSln^Sirrhaii 
^decul^'^PFor' ^is life is taken from the earth. 

34. And the eunuch answered Phirip, and said, I pray thee, of whom 
speaketh the prophet this ? of himself, or of some other, '"*"^ 

35- Aid Phil'ip opened his mouth, ' and b^gSSiSg^i^JTw. scripture, ""^ 
preached unto him Je'sus. 

36. And as they went on '^J'j' way, they came unto a certain water; and 
the eunuch .auhf ^Sid, ^^^^ ^^ water ; ^ what doth hinder me to be baptized ? 

^ m And a Fliil'ip said, 4 If thou believest with all thine heart, thou may est. And he answered and said, 5 1 believe 

that Je'suB Christ is the Son of God. 

* Isa. 53 : 7, 8. * Matt. 28: 19; Mark 16: 16. 

^ Luke 24: 27; Acts 18: 28. * Matt. 16: 16; John 6: 69; Actsg: 20; i John 4: 15. 

3 Acts 10; 47. a Many ancient authorities omit, wholly or in part, v. 37. 

IV. New Light on Old Scriptures. — Vs. 32-35. 32. The place of the scrip- 
ture. The section which he was reading contained the following passage, which was its 
central theme. The passage is quoted from the Septuagint, or Greek version, of Isaiah 
53: 7, 8. He was led as a sheep to the slaughter. He unresistingly went to his 
sacrificial death on the cross, as the lamb for the evening sacrifice to the altar. The chap- 
ter from which these verses are taken contains no less than eleven distinct references to the 
vicarious character of Christ's sufferings. — Abboit. 

33. In his humiliation his judgment was taken away. His judgment^ — the 
judgment (justice) due to him. A fair trial was not accorded to him, as is plainly seen in 
the account of the trial of Jesus. Who shall declare his generation ? Gloag, Hackett, 
De Wette, Kendall, Meyer, Alford, understand this as equivalent to, Who can describe 
his contemporaries? Their wickedness is so great, it is beyond words to express. Schaff 
renders it as follows: "But though so lowly, so mean, so poor, was his semblance on 
earth, who shall declare his generation? It is ineffable ! for he is the eternal Son of God, 
begotten from everlasting of the Father.*' " His generation cannot be declared, for (i) 
his divine nature is incomprehensible. It is eternal. (2) His human nature^ as conceived 
by the Holy Ghost, is beyond the reach of man to declare. (3) His spiritual generation, 
the multitude of the faithful, in number as the sands of the seashore, are known only to 
God." — W, Denton, 

Library. See Briggs' Messianic Prophecy^ p. 358, and Delitzsch and George Adam 
Smith on Isaiah. 

His life is taken. The Greek word expresses that it was done by violence. 

34. Of whom speaketh the prophet this ? The earlier Jciwish authorities all under- 
stood chapter 53 of Isaiah to refer to the coming Messiah. — Abbott. Later, some applied 
it to the nation, and some to the prophet himself. Of himself. The Ethiopian may 
have been acquainted with the tradition that Isaiah was placed between the halves of a 
split log and sawn asunder. 

35. Then Philip . . . began at the same scripture. Which was fulfilled in 
Jesus, and has been fulfilled in no other. And preached unto him Jesus. Literally, 
Announced to him the glad tidings^ Jesus, — Abbott, Philip showed the strange and mar- 
velous correspondence between the many descriptions of the Messiah in the prophets and 
the then well-known life of Jesus of Nazareth. He placed Jesus in his life, death, and 
character, beside the picture of the Messiah which the prophets had painted, and all could 
see that the picture was a portrait of Jesus. He could also explain how this humiliation 
and sacrifice were the means by which the glories of the Messiah and his kingdom were to 
be attained, and he could illustrate it by the character of the church, its deeds and its in- 
fluence as already shown in Jerusalem. 

V. The Ethiopian confesses Christ in Baptism,— Vs. 36-39. 36. See, here 
is water. Or simply, ** Behold water ! " This was saying, *' I believe in Jesus, I accept 
him as my Saviour, and now I wish to confess him by baptism," as all other Christians had 
been doing. Without doubt Philip had told him about baptism as the Christian way of 
acknowledging Christ. 

37. If thou believest, etc. This verse is wanting in the best manuscripts, and was 
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38. And he commanded the chariot to stand still : and they ^.^ went 
down ^^^ into the water, both PWHp and the eunuch ; and he baptized 
him. 

39. And when they '^•c'^,^'"* up out of the water, ^ the Spirit of the Lord 
caught away Phil'ip; ^IJi the eunuch saw him no more; \lf he went on his 
way rejoicing. 

40. But Phil'ip was found at A-zo-tus : and passing through he preached 
thegiJpeito ^^1 the cities, till he came to Caes-a-re'a. 

X I Kinp 18: la ; Ezek. 3 : u. 

probably inserted from some marginal noto made to keep readers Irom error. But the 
words are exactly true, and are found in other Scriptures, and are implied in the fact of 
baptism. It is precisely that believing with all the heart which is the condition of a pro- 
fession of faith. As Professor Knowling says, *♦ These words may well have expressed what 
actually happened, as the question in v. 36 evidently required an answer. '* I boltava that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God. He believed with his mind and bis heart. He be- 
lieved in him as his Master and his Saviour. Such faith, leading to love and obedience, is 
salvation. 

38. He commanded the chariot. He ordered the chariot-driver to stop, and of 
course the whole retinue would see what took place, and they may certainly be re- 

Sarded as the nucleus of a congregation to be established in Ethiopia.' — Camh'tt^e Bible. 
le baptized him. Without waiting further to instruct him, or delaying for a public 
ceremonial. 

Note the steps in the progress of a soul from darkness to light, and compare with Bun- 
yan*s Pilgrim^ s Progress as far as the Palace Beautiful, whence oe was sent forth clothed in 
the Christian's armor. 

1. He was deeply in earnest, and went on a long, dangerous, and costly journey to find 
the true religion. 

2. He did this against many influences that held him back. 

3. He went to the religious people and meetings where he thought he could learn about 
the true God and his service. 

4. He read the Bible carefully to learn the way. 

5. He was not discouraged because he did not find the light. 

6. He accepted the help of one who knew the truth from experience. 

7. As soon as he saw that Jesus was the true Saviour, he accepted him with all his 
heart. 

8. As soon as he felt that he was a true disciple he desired to confess Christ by baptism, 
in the presence of his whole retinue. Confession strengthens the character and confirms 
the choice. Like Cortez, on landing on the Mexican shores, it burns the ships behind him. 
No better, no simpler, no more beautiful or expressive way of confessing Christ has ever 
been found, or even imagined, than that of baptism., 

9. Then he went on to his home, to use all his influence and wealth for making known 
the gospel to his countrymen. "There is a tradition," says Professor Schaff, ** that this 
minister of Candace, whose name was Judich, preached the gospel, on his return to Ethio- 
pia, with cjreat success, and that his royal mistress was ?imor^ his converts.** ," 

VI. The Parting of the Ways : Each Man to his Work. —Vs. 39, 40. 39. The 

Spirit of the Lord caught away Philip. **The expression asserts that he left the 
eunuch suddenly, under the impulse of an urgent monition from above, but not that the 
mode of his departure was miraculous in any other respect." — Hackett. Others think it 
was miraculous. " Instances of a similar miraculous rapture occur in the history of Elijah 
(i Kings 18: 12; 2 Kings 2: 16).** — Schaff, And he (the eunuch) went on his way- 
rejoicing. In his new-found treasure, in his conscious possession of Christ and his salva- 
tion. Nothing else in the world could bring so much joy. ** It was,*' says Bonar, " joy 
from God, joy in God, the joy <?/"God.*' 

40. But Philip was found at Azotus. The preposition is «U (/<», i«/<?), implying 
that he was carried into the city, and was staying there. — KnowHng, Here he preached, 
and then in all the cities along the Mediterranean coast till he came to Caesareii, where 
he made his home. Here Paul and Luke called upon him several years later. He had 
four daughters who prophesied. 
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TEMPERANCE LESSON. 



Ephesians 5: 11-21. 



LESSON XIL — March 23. 
TEMPERANCE LESSON. — Ephesians 5 : xx~2Z. 
Read Ephesians 5. — Commit Verses 15-18. 
GOLDEN TEXT. — ^e not drunk i¥tth wine, wherein /« ejrcess. — Eph. 5: 18. 



SUQQESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

First. — Give the scholars some knowl- 
edge of the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

Ephasus was situated on the western 
coast of Asia Minor, south of Smyrna, on 
the Mgesin Sea. 

ClUU'acter. — It was the capital of a 
Roman province, rich, idolatrous, luxurious, 
with the immoralities of Rome. It had an 
amphitheater which would bold tw'enty-four 
thousand five hundred people, and a magnifi- 
cent temple to Diana, one of the seven 
wonders of the world. 

Paul visited Ephesus twice, the second 
time remaining there more than two years. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians was 
written by Paul, from his prison in Rome, 
A. D. 61-63. ** P^**J reflected in this epistle 
the many colored, the richly variegated, wis- 
dom of God (Eph. 3: 10), — Farrar, 
Alford calls it the most heavenly work of 
one whose very imagination is peopled with 
things in the heavens." 

Second. The Method of Teaching is 
to lay down the great fundamental princi- 
ple of the lesson that there are two moral 
kingdoms in the world : on the one side is 
gathered the evil, and on the other the good, 
like the sheep and the goats in the parable. 

Then make the application to Temper- 
ance on the one hand and Intemperance on 
the other. 

Finally, every one must make his choice 
as to which kingdom he shall live in. 



LEARN BY HEART 

the whole lesson; 2 Pet. i : 5,6. 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

These can be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

The kingdom of evil, its cliaracteristics. 
The kingdom of God, its contents. 
The intervening country. 
The necessity of choice. 
Intemperance, its evils. 
" Wherein is excess." 
The way of escape. 
"Filled with the spirit." 



LESSON OUTLINE. 

SUBJECT : The Two King^doms. To 
which shall we belong ? 

I. The Kingdom of Evil and the 
Kingdom of God. 

What is in each of them. Each one seen as in a 
picture or guide-book. 

II. Explanations (vs. 11-21). 

III. What to do in Reference to 

Them. 

IV. One Example. Intemperance (v. 

18). 

First. The Kingdom of Intemperance. 
Second. The way of escape. 



This lesson presents the contrasts of the two great moral kingdoms which are contend- 
ing for supremacy in our hearts and in the world. We will first consider the contents and 
characteristics of these kingdoms as presented in the lesson, in the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
and in the New Testament, so that we may see clearly, vividly, and truly the choice that 
lies before us. 



THE KINGDOM OF EVIL. 

In the verses of the lesson we find the 
following : — 



Works of darkness. 
Unspeakable sins. 
Folly. 



Drunkenness. 
Excess. 
Days of evil. 
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THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 

From the verses of the lesson. 



Light. 

Watchfulness. 
Wisdom. 
Praise. 



Fear of God. 
Filled with the spirit. 
Redeeming the time. 
Unselfishness. 
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LESSON XI I. 



First Quarter. 



In the whole Epistle. 



Lyiti^. 

Stealing. 

Malice. 

Uucleanness. 

Covetousness. 

Filthiness. 

Disobedience. 

Anger. 

Ignorance. 

Greediness. 

Lasciviousness. 

Threatening. 

Dead in trespasses and 



Foolish jesting. 
Darkened understanding. 
Deceitful lusts 
Grieving the spirit. 
Evil-speaking. 
Corrupt communications. 
Respect of persons. 
Wickedness in high places. 
Alienation from God. 
Fornication. 
Vain words. 
Lusts of the flesh, 
sins. 



A Summary. 

The sins forbidden in the ten commandments. 
The description in Rom. i : 18, 21-32. 
The works of the flesh in Gal. 5: 19-21. 
The woes in Matt. 23. 



In the whole Epistle. 



Grace. 

Faith. 

Wisdom. 

Goodness. 

Peace. 

Love. 

Meekness. 

Lowliness. 

Prudence. 

Righteousness. 

Obedience. 

Good will. 

Thanksgiving. 

Truth. 

Faithfulness. 



Knowledge of God. 

Rooted and grounded in love. 

Filled with the fulness of God. 

Long-suffering. 

Forbeariue in love. 

Unity of the spirit. 

The bond of peace. 

Speaking the truth in love. 

Singleness of heart. 

Strong in the Lord. 

Tender-hearted. 

Good conversation. 

Honoring others. 

Perfect in Christ. 

Walking in love. 



A Summary. 
The fruits of the spirit, Gal. 5 : 22-23* 
The ten commandments. 
The Beatitudes, Matt. 5: 1-12. 
The Sermon on the Mount, Matt. 5-7. 
The New Jerusalem, Rev. 21, 22. 



^Jj ^ have no fellowship with ^ the unfruitful works of darkness, but 
even ^ reprove {fe 

4 For it is « shame even to speak of those things which are done of them in secret, 
for Uie things which are done by them in secret it is a shame even to speak of. 

But * all things whiSuiey ^^e ** reproved are made manifest by the 

for e:?^rnTtffisr.lS. manifest is light. 

Wherefore Jl saith, ^ Awake thou that sleepest, and ' arise from the 
dead, and Christ shall £]Se*u1^»ee.' 

15- ' Look thf^*fi'«"ci!SJuiiy how ye walk. c-u™-pectiy, not as ,!^^ but as wise; 
16. ^^SSf ^*^e time, ^^ because the days are evil. 



II 
rather 
12. 

13- 
light : 

14 



' I Cor. 5 : Q ; 2 Cor. 6 : 14. 

2 Rom. 6: 31. 

3 Lev. 19: 17. 

4 V. 3 ; Rom. i : 24. 



s John 3 : 20 ; Heb. 4 : 13. 
*» Rom. 13: II. 
7 John 5 : 25 ; Eph. 2 : 5. 
•Col. 4: 5. 



9 Gal. 6 : 10. 

'o John 12: 35 ; Eph. 6: 13. 
a Or, cottvicted. 



EXPLANATIONS. 

4. Foolish talking. "This means more than mere random talk; it is that talk of 
fools which is folly and sin together.** — Alford, Jesting. Profligate, unclean jokes, 
which bring a blush to the cheek of innocence. ** Foolish talking is the coarse talk of fools; 
jesting^ the more refined half-suggestion of vice or profanity in the conversation or writing 
of a witty man of the world." — Cook. 

II. Unfruitful works of darkness. "Vices finish with themselves and perish; vir- 
tues put forth fruit and abound.*' — Jerome, Good fruit cannot grow in darkness. But 
that which should bring forth good fruit in the light, when placed in darkness brings forth 
corruption, poisons, insects, death. Reprove them by word and by example. 

13. All things that are reproved, etc. Public reproof brings to light the sins of 
darkness, and this tends to destroy the evil. Evil loves secrecy. To look it in the face 
tends to make us hate it. To expose it to others shames sinners. Sin is too horrible when 
seen in its own nature. Compare Milton's picture of sin. 

14. Awake thou that sleepest. Unconscious of the realities around you, like Jonah 
asleep in the storm, dreaming of happiness and heaven, while dead in trespasses and sins. 

15. Walk circumspectly. With accuracy, strictness, looking on every side to see 
that the right path is taken. Not as fools. Who go carelessly through life, running into 
temptations and dangers, visiting saloons and places of evil, going with bad companions, 
not intending to go far astray, but just to sail into the edge of the maelstrom of sin, to see 
how it looks. Such are fools. But as wise. Keeping in the right way; avoiding temp- 
tations; looking carefully for the ways that lead to the right ends. 

16. Redeeming the time. Redeem means to buy up, to get possession of; time here 
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March 23. TEMPERANCE LESSON. Ephesians 5: 11-21. 

17. 1 Wherefore be ye not S^; but ^ "S^a"d"«und ^ ^ what the will of the 

Lord .;;: 

18. And *be not drinkJn with wine, wherein is ^*riotf' but be filled with the 
Spirit ; 

19- 8p!KSg"lne to ^ll^il^" * in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, sing- 
ing and making melody J^i^ your heart to the Lord ; 

20. ^gJlSJ thanks always for all things unto God and the Father 7 j^ the name of 

our Lord Je'sUS Christ' to Ood. even the rather , 

21. ®®SbjJi"n7 yourselves one to another in the fear of Jhrill. 

« Col. 4:5. * Luke 21 : 34. 7 Heb. 13 : 15. 

* Rom. 12 : 2. Si Cor. 14 : a6. ® Phil. 2 : 3. 

3 I Thes. 4: 3. 6 Col. 3: 17. 

means opportunity, the right or fitting time. The words therefore mean, improve every 
opportunity; use your time to the best advantage; make every opportunity yield its utmost 
of good. Because the days are eviL Because there are many temptations and dangers, 
hidden currents, secret pitfalls, enemies on every side. These "evil days" are largely 
connected with intemperance and its accompaniments. 

17. Understanding . . . the will of the Lord. By studying God's Word, and his 
works of nature, and his book of Providence. Learn what the Bible says of intemperance. 
See the effects of its evil, and the value of temperance in the experience of those around 
you. 

18. See below. 

19. Speaking ... in psalms and hymns . . . singing. Conquer eviUby the 
religious life, inwardly felt and outwardly expressed, in private and socially. 

20. Giving thanks. This is right in response to favors. It helps one to con- 
tinue on the side of God. What a man is really thankful for is a test of his character, and 
a maker of character. 

21. Submitting yourselves one to another. Not seeking to rule, but to help each 
other. We must lose our own life in the larger life of the church, the society, the organiza- 
tion. Still it must be in the fear of Qod, only in those things which are right. 

Notes, i. In practical life we see men in the space between these kingdoms, appar- 
ently, not wholly, belonging to the one or the other. The evil and the good are not fully 
developed. The two are intermingled and united in the same person, the gold sometimes 
tarnished, and flecked with dross, the dross gilded, and flecked with gold. Thus we do 
not always realize how distinct the kingdoms are. 

2. But every person belongs to one kingdom or the other. Two seeds may look alike, 
and one grow into a poison tree, and the other into a fruit tree. The result lies in the 
seed at the first. The stream runs in one direction or the other, however many eddies may 
flow in different ways. When we are in the twilight, it is the twilight of the rising or of 
the setting sun, however difficult it may be for the moment to decide whether the darkness 
is waning or deepening, and whether the light is fading or increasing. 

3. The decisive question is which way are we going: toward the evil or toward the 
good, toward the rising or the setting sun ? 

Library. Benjamin Franklin, on the rising or setting sun, in John Fiske's Account of 
the Federal Convention^ which adopted the Constitution of the United States. 

4. The real contrast is between selfishness and love. Whichever is supreme in his 
heart and life decides the question as to which kingdom any one belongs. 

5. Each one must decide for himself to which kingdom he will belong. Whichever one 
he chooses to enter, of that one he must in the end gain the characteristics, live the life, 
reap the harvest, suffer or enjoy the reward. This is the great question of life. President 
G. Stanley Hall said but the other day that science itself insisted on the necessity of conver- 
sion, of a decision as to what kind of life one will lead. 

Illustration. Pizzaro, in his earlier attempts to conquer Peru, came to a time when 
all his followers were about to desert him. *' Drawing his sword, he traced a line with it 
from east to west. Then, turning towards the south, * Friends and comrades,' he said, * on 
that side are toil, hunger, nakedness, the drenching storm, desertion and death; on this 
side, ease and pleasure. There lies Peru with all its riches, here, Panama and its poverty. 
Choose, each man, as becomes a brave Castilian. For my part, I go to 'the south,' So 
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saying, he stepped across the line. One after another, his followers followed him. This 
was the crisis of Pizarro's fate. There are moments in the lives of men which, as they are 
seized or neglected, decide their future destiny." — PrescoWs Conquest of Peru^ /., 26J-26J. 

ONE APPLICATION. TO TEMPERANCE. 

z8. And be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess ; but be filled with the 
Spirit. First: the Kingdom of Intemperance. Drunk with wine, then the usual 
intoxicating liquor. Wherein is excess, oviaTiat from a, not, and <rw^«, to save ; hence, that 
which is opposed to salvation: wastefulness, dissoluteness, profligacy; that which wastes 
body and soul. The adverb is used in Luke 15: 13, where the prodigal is described as 
wasting his substance in riotous living. The nature of all intoxicating drinks is to lead to 
excess; the appetite for wine increases; it excites all passions, all the bad feelings, and 
leads to actions which would not otherwise be performed. Riot, dissoluteness, anger, hate, 
intemperance, vice, murder, all lie in the lx)ttom of the wine cup. 

Illustration. ** A story is current in the Orient of a wise old sheik, who gave to a 
young Arab prince, from whom be was about to part, a list of crimes, and bade him choose 
the one which seemed least harmful. The young prince turned in horror from murder, 
theft, and loss of virtue, and told the patriarch he would choose intemperance. *• You have 
chosen that,* said the wise old man, * which will bring you all.' '* 

Illustrations. The tract, Deacon Giles' Distillery, The story of ** Circe's Palace " in 
Hawthorne's TangUwood Tales, The veiled prophet of Khorassan in Moore's Lxilla Rookh. 
Various illustrations in Temperance Bible Studies by F. N. Peloubet, published by Nat. 
Temp. Soc. 

Illustrations. This is the way Mr. Amos R. Wells, in his Three Years with the 
Children, teaches temperance, under the caption ** Tripped Up " : — 

Jacks Collins, with his six friends, stepped into the rum shop one evening. As they 
went out, late that night, walking very unsteadily, the saloon keeper put a big stone right 
in the way of one of Jack's comrades, and tripped him up. The comrade fell and was 
killed. That comrade was Jack's Health. 

The next night Jack Collins, with five friends, went to the rum shop again, and again 
they all got drunk — so drunk that another friend was tripped up, as he went out, by the 
sly saloon keeper. That friend was Jack's Reputation. 

The third night, in just the same way, another friend was lost, this time Jack's Wealth. 
The fourth night the stumbling-block tripped up Jack's Happiness, and the poor fellow 
from that time on had nobody to keep him cheerful. The next friend to go was Jack's 
Mind, so that Jack hardly had wit enough left to call for a glass of whisky when he came 
back on the sixth night. And that evening, as he and his sole remaining friend left the 
rum shop, that friend also was tripped up and slain. It was Jack's SoUL. 

The next night was the seventh, the holy Sabbath, and Jack lay alone in the gutter, his 
six friends all fallen over the rum shop's stumbling blocks. And Jack himself was dead. 

Alcohol and Health. ** Few questions at the present day are capable of arousing more 
bitterness of dispute than that concerning the effect of alcohol upon the human system. 
Some assert that its daily use in moderation is, if not essential, at least beneficial to health, 
while others hold that the word "moderation " is inapplicable to the use of wine even in 
the most minute quantities. 

" Science, which is impartial and seeks facts alone, without regard to their possible 
application, does not hold to either of these views in its entirety, but inclines rather to the 
side of the total abstainers. It does not regard alcohol as a food in the sense that it can be 
taken regularly as a substitute for the albumens, the fats and the starches of ordinary food, 
but it does say that it may act as such, in the absence of other food, for a short time, and 
that its use may in an emergency be life-saving. 

"This is practically placing alcohol with the drugs — substances which may be useful in 
sickness, but are injurious in health; and that is really where it belongs. 

" It is a common belief that a drink of whisky or brandy is warming, but the reverse is the 
fact. Alcohol dilates the blood-vessels of the surface, and so makes the skin feel warm, but 
at the same time radiation of heat from the surface is increased and the temperature of the 
body is lowered. The action of alcohol is also to lower the vital processes by causing a 
slow oxidation of the waste products. 

"The very fact of its interference with the oxidation of the tissues of the body causes a 
depression of the vital forces, and so of the resisting power of the organism to invasion by 
disease germs. And here practice supports theory, for it is a fact of common observation 
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that under equal conditions of exposure the habitual drinker almost always succumbs sooner 
than the abstainer.** — Youth* s Companion, igoi. 

His Cigarette — a Lesson in Arithmetic, i. Adds to his nervous troubles. 

2. Subtracts from his physical energy. 

3. Multiplies his aches and pains. 

4. Divides his mental powers. 

5. Takes interest from his work. 

6. Discounts his chances for success. — Kenttuky S. S, Reporter, 

The Waste of Wealth. In the Strand Magazine is a series of illustrations, the 
object of which is to show in a most vivid and surprising way the waste of wealth in the 
United Kingdom during a period of sixty-three years from last June, from intoxicating 
drinks. The same, practically, would be true of the United States. 

If the national drink bill had remained unpaid during that time, and assuming that no 
interest was charged on the unpaid millions, the drinkers of the United Kingdom would 
to-day find themselves face to face with a liability of ;^6,9 14,000,000 or $33,200,000,000. 
" This would absorb one tenth of the whole world's wealth. In fact, it would practically 
be necessary to mortgage the United Kingdom itself to pay the bill." All the gold current 
in the whole world would pay only one ninth of the bill. All the gold and silver together 




would pay only one third. It would 
take the output of all the gold and silver 
mines in the world ninety-five years, at 
the average of the last ten years, to pay 
the rest of the bill. 

The latest suspension bridge over 
Niagara (A), 800 feet long, is entirely 
built of steel, of which 3,668^ cubic 
feet were used. If a bridge was erected 
on similar lines out of the precious metal 
provided by our "drink gold,'* before 
the last ounce was used the bridge (B) 
would be spanning an abyss 22,072 feet 
wide. The Niagara bridge weighed a 
ton for each foot of its span; therefore, 
to balance our 54,358 tons of gold, a 
steel bridge (C) on the same plan would 
have to be constructed, having a length 
of almost eleven miles; that is to say, 
if one end rested on the heights of High- 
gate, one could promenade right across 
London and not leave the bridge until 
one arrived at the gates of the Crystal 
Palace. The lengths of the three bridges 
in the diagram are all drawn to the same 
scale. 

To the left we have our ** drink 
gold " in the shape of a plain rectan- 
gular column, having a l)ase 25 by 20 
feet; the column is drawn to exactly the 
same scale as the London Monument 
that appears to its right. To the right 
of the diagram is an alternative design 
for a golden monument to Bacchus made 
out of the ijold that would pay the drink 
bill. The black rectangular figure at the 
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foot of the diagram shows the cross-section of the 
drink column, while the white circle superimposed 
is a section of the shaft of the monument; it looks 
small, but, if placed on the ground, two men and 
a boy standing on each other's shoulders would 
only just equal in height its diameter. On the 
right is Bunker Hill Monument, 221 feet high. 

The Matterhorn (14,836 feet high) looks very 
imposing, even when seen from a great height, but 
when it is compared (at the right, of the diagram) 
with one hundred and ninety-five columns of sover- 
eigns, forming a screen of gold fourteen feet wide 
and thirty-five miles high (our ** drink gold **), its 
appearance is somewhat mole-hill-cular. 

N. B. — Heights are alone drawn to scale in this 
diagram. 

Second: the Way of Escape, — Be filled 
WITH THE Spirit. The Holy Spirit of God, and 
thus with all the pure and holy feelings, acts, tastes, 
and love that belong to the kingdom of God. 

1. If one is filled with the Spirit, there will not 
be room for the spirit of evil. 

2. He will have no taste for the things that find 
their inspiration in intemperance. He will be 
opposed to them as contrary to his nature. 

Library. Chalmers* Sermons^ **The Expulsive 
Power of a New Affection." 

Religious life, expressed in religious worship, is one of the greatest of all aids to a 
temperate life. Let this fill the life before intemperance has a chance to assail it. Social 
religious life guards against the social temptations of strong drink. So thankfulness to God 
for the good will strengthen us against the ingratitude of doing what he hates and forbids. 

The five principles noted above, as applying to the kingdom of evil and the kingdom of 
God, all apply here. 

Learn by Heart. 
subject of temperance. 

Signing the Pledge. 




Each scholar should learn by heart some texts of Scripture on the 



Each one should sign the temperance pledge. 

Sometimes people object to having boys sign a temperance pledge or promise not to 
use intoxicating beverages. Mr. John B. 
Gough, the popular temperance lecturer, who 
had been intemperate, but afterward reformed, 
said: — 

"If the pledge had been offered me when 
I was a boy in Sabbath school I should have 
been spared those seven dreadful years.'* 



LESSON XIII.— March 30. 
REVIEW AND EASTER. 

SCRIPTURE LESSON. 
John 20: 1-18. 

GOLDEN TEXTS. 

Therefore let all the house of Israel know 
assuredly J that God hath made that same 
Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both Lord 
and Christ. — Acts 2 : 36. 

Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrec- 
tion and the life. — John ii : 25. 

Tw^» diagrams will help us to understand 
ih^ period we are studying in its connection 
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with the development of the kingdom of God. The first one 
shows how the new kingdom grew out of the old, the new 
being grafted into the old, the two existing together for forty 
years represented by the wedge-shaped graft from A. D. 30 to 
70. The old gradually decreases till it ends in the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, while the new from small beginnings keeps 
on increasing till it represents the kingdom of God on earth. 
The Acts and Epistles cover most of the period represented 
by the wedge-shaped graft. 

There is a likeness between this and the lower wedged- 
shaped graft, representing the exile. 

When Assyria was destroyed, it was cut down like a fir 
tree, from the stump of which no new shoot arises. When 
Judah was destroyed it was like an oak tree, of which only 
the stump was left, but from the oak, as from the chestnut 
trees in the lawn by my study windows, there come new 
shoots which may grow larger than the original trees. This 
new shoot was Israel after the exile, which was again cut 
down, but from it grew the Kingdom of Christ far larger, more 
powerful, more glorious than the original kingdom from which 
it was an offshoot, by a new graft through Jesus Christ. 



THE LIVING 
SAVIOUR. 



The CommUsion. 

Promise of the Father. 

Prayer-meeting ten days. 



THE RETURN. 



The Power. 

Gift of the Holy Spirit. 
The tongues of flame. 



THE BIRTH OF THE CHURCH. 



Results. 

Three thousand converts. 
Love, praise, unity. 



THE CHURCH BEAUTIFUL. 



ATTACKS FROM WITHOUT. 



Witnesses. 

Character, generosity, joy, 
miracles of mercy, courage. 



The apostles imprisoned.' 
Increased Growth. 

Deliverance. Preaching 

before rulers. Five thousand\ 

men converts. 



DANGERS FROM WITHIN. 



Ananias, Sapphira. 

Simon Magus. 

New Results. 

Respect for the church. 

Increase in numbers. 



ORGANIZATION. 



THE GREAT PERSECUTION. 



Unintentional neglect. 

Deacons. 

Work of laymen in 

charity and speaking for 

Christ, 



The First Martyr. 

Stephen preaching. 



BROADENING OF THE CHURCH. 



lOI 



Church Fxtension 

In rhonght, in character, 

in numbers, in race, in 

territory, to Samaria, 

the sea coast, and 

Africa. 
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S0| too, the nation of the Jews will be restored in lesus Christ. 

By this diagram we can study the progress o( the church during its first five or six years. 
It is a marvelous development, in the apostles themselves, in the Jewish Christians, in 
numbers, and in character. Have the scholars learn by heart the steps in the develop- 
ment of the gospel of the kingdom. 

Drill them on the facts recorded in these chapters, in their relation to the progress of 
the gospel. 

EASTER LESSONS. 

Every event in the story of this quarter shows that Jesus has risen from the dead, that he 
is alive now, and what he is doing. What Jesus is doing to-day shows that he is alive now 
in heaven and working for us on earth. These lessons show the kind of things we should 
do if we are raised with Jesus into newness of life, the resurrection life. 

This story is a most beautiful Easter lesson. 

REVIEW BY WORD PICTURES. 

This is especially good for the younger classes. Or in the older ones different scholars 
may give the word pictures. There can be an actual frame, or one drawn on a blackboard. 

1. A hill-top, near a village, overlooking a city. 
Twelve men are gathered together. One spreads out 
his hand and suddenly rises up into the sky and soars 
out of sight. The eleven gazing. Two angels appear 
and speak to them. 

2. I am in an enclosure, surrounded by beautiful 
buildings. Crowds of people are thronging the place. 
I see two men going through a beautiful gateway. Now 
they stop. Some one is asking them a question. They 
answer it. The man gets up, leaps, and runs, and 
shouts. Who were the three men, and what was done? 

3. I see a dark, bare, but small underground room. 
I notice two men in it. It is night. A strange being 
suddenly appears. He is silently opening the doors, and 
the two men go out into the street. I Took again. It 
is daylight. I see the same two men in a kind of col- 
onnade with rows of pillars. Listen, they are talking 
very earnestly. Pretty soon some police officers come 
and stop them, and lead them away. I look again, and 
see the same two men in a large room, with richly 

dressed men sitting in a circle around it. One of them makes a speech. The two men 
are beaten and sent away. Can you name the men, the places, and what was done in each 
place? 

4. A company of leading men sitting round a hall. A court sits. Witnesses. The 
prisoner, with a face shining like an angel's. An earnest speech. A mob. A vision. 
Stones thrown. A young man guarding some garments. A dying prayer. 

5. I see a man walking along a lonely path toward the south. And there toward the 
east is coming a chariot drawn by two horses, accompanied by a retinue of persons. In 
the chariot is a dark-faced, handsomely dressed man, reading a book. Now the two men 
meet, and the man who was walking gets up into the chariot. By and by they come to a 
pool of water, and both of the men come down from the chariot, and the poor man 
baptizes the prince. They part and one goes — where? and the other goes — where? 
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SECOND «^auaRTEI? 

STUDIES IN^^THE BOOK OF 

"""'' ""; i THE Acts 



FROM APRIL 6 TO JUNE 29. 

LESSON I. — April 6. 

SAUL OF TARSUS CONVERTED. — Acts 9 : 1-12. 

Study Verses 1-20. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — Repent ye therefore, and be converted, that your s/'ns may be 
blotted out. — Acts 3 : 19. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

Every event may be viewed from different 
standpoints, as a flower may be considered 
from the point of view of botany, or art, or 
medicine, or perfumery; as a thing of 
beauty, or as a part of the landscape. 

So we should consider Saul's conversion, 
first in reference to its effect on the church. 
Saul when transformed into Paul became 
the most influential man in all its history. 
Through him the church became the church 
for all nations and all ages, as Christ had 
intended it to be. 

After his conversion we see almost nothing 
of him for three years. He is like a founda- 
tion-stone of a lighthouse, laid deep under 
water; like a slender shoot, scarcely no- 
ticed among the forest trees around it, al- 
though it is to grow greater and more 
fruitful than all the others. 

This view will require but little time. 

Next we are to look upon Saul as an in- 
dividual, and study his experience of con- 
version: its methods, its progress, and its 
essential features. A brief comparison with 
the way others became disciples will pre- 
vent any from thinking the manner of con- 
version must always be the same, and enable 
them to get at the true underlying principles. 

PLACE IN THE HISTORY, 

closely following the conversion of Stephen. 
The introduction. 



LEARN BY HEART. 

Vs. 5, 6; John 3: 16; Isa. 55: 
2 Cor. 5: 17. 



7; 



THE SECTION 

includes vs. 1-22, compared with the two 
other accounts of Paul's conversion (Acts 
22: 6-16 and 26: 12-18), together with 
other Bible references to his early life. 



HISTORICAL SETTING. 

Probably in A. D. 35 to 37. The com- 
mon date has been A. D. 37. 
Time. Lewin places it at midsum- 
mer. 
The later authorities are inclining to an 
earlier date: McGiffert to 31; Ramsay, 33; 
Thatcher, 34 or 35. 

Near Damascus, the capital of Syria, one 

hundred and forty miles north 

Place. of Jerusalem. Damascus was 

called ** the paradise of God" ; 

the Abana and Pharpar, to which Naaman 

referred as "better than all the waters of 

Israel," made the region "blossom as the 

rose." 

It is probably, the oldest city in the 
world. In Paul's lime there were many 
Jews and several synagogues. At the pres- 
ent time there are "not less than one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand inhabitants.'* A 
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CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

These can be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

The early life of Paul. 
His character. 
Why he persecuted. 
The ^eat conflict. 
Kicking against the pricks. 
The change wrought in Saul. 
DifEerent ways of conversion. 



THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

There are many books upon the life of 
Paul. Some of the latest, besides those on 
the apostolic age, named on pp. 8-10, are 
Lyman Abbott's Life and iMters of Paul 
($1.50, Houghton); Selden's In t}u Time 
of Paul (75 cts., Revell); Dr. Speer's The 
Man Paul (75 cts., Revell); Orello Cone's 
Paulf the Man, the Missionary ^ and Teacher 
(somewhat radical, $2.00, Macmillan); 
Gilbert's Students* Life of Paul ; Ramsay's 
St, Paul the Traveler ($3.00, Putnams, 
1896). Conybeare and Howson's Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul (many editions and 
prices) stands at the head for general 
readers. Stalker's Life of St. Paul (60 cts., 
Am. Tract Soc); Lewin's Life of St. Paul 
($9.00, London); Farrar's Life and Work 
of St. Paul (Button, all prices); Wm. 
Taylor's /<3;«/ the Missionary ($1.50, Har- 
per's); The Epic of Saul^ a poem by Prof. 
W. C. Wilkinson ($2.50, Funk & Wag- 
nails) ; The Spiritual Development of Paulj 
by G. Matheson, D.D. ($1.75, Randolph). 
Paul of Tarsus, by R. F. Bird ($2.00, 
Scribners), and A Life of St. Paul Jor the 
Young, by Geo. L. Weed (50 cts., Jacobs), 
are especially for young people. 



railroad runs, or will when completely 
finished, from Damascus to Acre on the 
Mediterranean. 



LESSON OUTLINE. 

SUBJECT : The Conversion of Saul 
and its Lessons. 

L The Man Paul. 

Names, birth, family, social position, education, per- 
sonal traits, character. 

IL Paul the Persecutor (vs. i, 2). 

Why he persecuted so zealously. 

in. Jesus himself arrests his Career 
(vs. 3-7)- 

Kicking against the pricks. 

IV. The Great Conflict (vs. 8, 9). 

The question balanced. 
Helps to a decision. 

V. Coming into the Light (vs. 10-18). 
VI. Paul the Disciple (vs. 19-22). 

His action as a young disciple. 
His preparation for future work. 
The change wrought in Paul. 
Some lessons about conversion. 



PICTURES. 

Dore's St Paul ; St. Paul, Thorwaldsen 
(Berlin); Conversion of St. Paul, Raphael 
(Vatican); St. Paul (miniature). Van 
Meire (St. Mark's, Venice); Christ and 
St. Paul, Plockhorst; Conversion of St. 
Paul, Rubens; St, Paul and St, Alark, 
Diirer. 



1. The Man PauL i. His Names. It was common among the Jews in foreign lands 
to have two names. — Thatcher. Saul w^,,.&uU^s Hebrew name, after the first king. 
Paul, meaning ^/^d,_was4iis Roman name, inherited with hi s Ro man citizenship. It was 
not uncommori among the Roman families. — Hastings. If is probable that he had both 
names from childhood. His family na»eJsjiowhere given. 

2. Ae was born in Tarsus, probably about A. D. 2. 

3. Family and Social Position. His parents were Jewsof jjure descent (Phil. 3:5; 
Acts 23: 6), strict PhariseesJnJaelief and life, possessed of J^««an citizenship, which, says 
Professor Ramsay, ** may Se taken as proof that iiis family was one of distinction, and at 
least moderate wealth.*' — /'a«/ the Traveler, pp, 36, 310-312. ** It is certain," says 
McGiffert, '* that his manners were those of a citizen of the world familiar with the habits 
of good society, . . . and that he felt at home iii association with all classes of people, . . . 
even in the presence of the supercilious scholars of Athens, or of magistrates, pro-consuls, 
and princes. ... He came, therefore, from an honorable and very likely wealthy family, 
whose dignity and influence must hajtfi been considerable." — Apostolic Age, pp. 11 4-1 16. 

It is apparent from notices in the Epistles, as well as the Acts, that Paul was poor during 
his early missionary career, while later, in Cesarea and Rome and the voyage between, he 
appears as a man of distinction and means. Professor Ramsay interprets this as meaning 
that Paul was disowned and cast off by his family as an apostate and foe to his race and his 
religion, on account of his becoming a Christian. So he himself says in Phil. 3 : 8, that for 
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Christ's sake he had suffered the loss of all things, and counted them but refuse ; while 
later he inherited from his father's estate, so that on his voyage Paul had servants and 
enjoyed much respect, •* such as a pennil ess traveler without a servant to attend on him 
would never receive either in the first century or the nineteenth." — Pau/ the Traveler ^ 
PP' 34* 3^2-316. 

His Education. Till he was about twelve years old Paul lived in the atmosphere of a 
cultured, refined, scholarly university town. ** It is impossible," says Professor Thatcher, 
** not to see a great difference between him and the twelve in this respect.** ** He 
breathed a Grecian atmospherejn_his boyhood, but he did not receive a Greek education.** 
The Hebrews ** regarded Greek literature, and with some show oTTeason, as grossly im- 
moral,** and would no more have, allowed their boys ** to study the Greek poets and 
dramatists than a Puritan in the reign of Charles II. would have set his-boy to study the 
dramatic literature ofjtbat age.** See Abbott*s Life and Letters of Paul ^ pp. 19-22. At an 
early age he was sent to Jerusalem, where he studied the Law under Gamaliel (Acts 22: 3; 
5: 34). The whole atmosphere of Jerusalem must have greatly influenced him, for he was 
of a deeply religious nature. 

His Personal Traits. As to his personal appearance we are uncertain. The state- 
ment he quotes concerning himself (2 Cor. 10: 10) is a sneer of his enemies that ** his 
bodily presen f:e^is we ak and his speech contemptible.** It may have some basis of truth. 
From all we can gather he was a man of not more than medium stature, and with possibly 
some personal defect, but a man of physical strength and gracious attractiveness, giving such 
an impression of power that he could quell mobs to listen, and impress audiences of princes 
and potentates. At Lystra he was compared to a heathen god, his friend regarded as 
Jupiter from his size, and Paul as Mercury, who is always represented as vigorous and 
graceful and eloquent. ** In the Acts of Paul and Thekla, the first Christian romance, 
written about 150 A. d., there is a description of Paul which is probably based on a true 
tradition. In this he is described as * a man small in size, bald-headed, bandy-legged, well 
built, with eyebrows meeting, rather long-nosed, and with motions full of grace, for some- 
times he seemed like a man and sometimes like an angel. His manner was singularly 
winning.*** — Professor TTiatcher, For the story of Paul and Thekla, see Ramsay*s 
Church in the Roman Empire^ or Conybeare and Howson^ chap. 6, or Mrs. Jamieson*s 
Sacred and Legendary Art, John of Antioch (6th century) and the pseudo-Lucian 
(4th century) confirm this general impression: "with a genial expression of countenance 
he was sensible, earnest, easily accessible, sweet, and inspired with the Holy Spirit.** 

~ ^-^ His CtiARACTER. We can easily 

see thai Paul must have had a win- 
some characier, greatly increased 
after his conversion. He had the 
nature which could write the glory 
of love in i Cor. 13. He had a 
strong will I nn intense, passionate 
nature that conquered all obstacles; 
a deep^ religious nature, desiring to 
do right, and to serve God, full of 
aspiTations and longings after the 
good^ The best description of his 
mental character- 




Front a Photograph by Bonfih, 
Plac* wh«r« Paul was l«t down in a Basket (Damascus). 



istics is in Lyman 
Abbott's Zi/<ftf«d? 
Letters of Paul, 
He was a seer and 
a prophet, a great 
orator, a poet, not 
scholastic or phil- 
osophical. H e 
was not a Calvin, 
but rather a n 
Isaiah, Plato, 
Browning, ** but 
a Browning on 
fire with a moral 
intensity such as 
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1. bS ^ Saul, yet breathing **'\V«'!?enrn?'* and slaughter against the disciples 
of the Lord, went unto the high priest, 

2. iSd*(Si^ of him letters to Da-mis'cus „So the synagogues, that if he 
found any ^^^^ ^^^ of thl'wlyl whether ^^ "^^^ men or women, he might bring 
them bound "g" Je-ru'sa-lft'm. 

( Acts 8:3; G«l. 1 : 13 ; ■ Tim. 1 : 13. 

Browning never knew." *' Philosopher among poets is Browning; poet among philoso- 
phers is Paul; prophet, seer, preacher, orator, interpreter of Christ's spirit to the thought 
of the world.'' 

n. Panl the Peraeeutor. — Vs. i, 2. x. And. r. v., <*But," in contrast with 
Philip and bis work for Christ, taking up the narrative from Acts 8: 3. Saul, yet, 
still. Although some time had elapsed, Saul's burning zeal had not declined in fervor. 
Breathing out. Literally, **in." Threatenings and slaughter, which **were, as it 
were, the atmosphere which he breathed, and in and by which he lived." — Knowling, 
Not prayer but persecution \^as his ** vital breath." It must have greatly intensified his 
rage to see that the more he persecuted the church, the faster it grew; and his every effort 
to put out the gospel fire but spread the flames. It is quite probable that the fierceness of 
his seal against Christians at this time Inay have been caused partjy^by the inner conflict of 
his soul. Slaughter, Acts a6: 10 implies that others were martyred besides Stephen. 
Went, of his own accorc^a proof of his intense eagerness. High priest, who as chief of 
the Jews exercised authorityin such matters. 

a. Letters to Damascus. Whither probably not a few of those persecuted in Jerusa- 
lem had gone in order to be safe in another province. See "Place." To the syna- 
gogues. The seat of Jewish authority there. Any of this way. Of '* the Way," with a 
capital W. Christjs the way. The gospel is t,he_way. It is the w ay of ^ salvation, the way 
of true worship, the"Way to the kingdom of heaven on earth, the wayjLo-beaven. It is the 
way out of sin, j^ut of the evils of society, out of troubles, out of temptation. It is an ideal, 
but more: it is the way 5a-*each the ideal. It is a systfin^-ol morality, but it is more: it 
bestows the power by which men become moral. Bring them bound unto Jerusalem, 
where was the highest authority who alone could put any to death, or inflict the severest 
penalties, and where the influences against Christianity were the strongest. 

Why Saul was so Earnest to persecute Christians. The study of the motives 
of Paul in this persecution, as revealed in the narrative and in the Epistles, is both interesting 
and helpful. They are most clearly set forth in Matheson's Spiritual Development of St. 
Paul and Abbott's Life and LeUers of PauL 

I. Paul's opposition was not to the real character of Jesus, but to a oaricature received 
through the prejudiced and deformed views prevalent among his enemies^^as if seen in dis- 
torting mirrors. 

Paul would doubtless have loved Jesus 
had he known him personally as he was. 
He probably had never seen him. No 
Gospels were yet written, telling the story 
of his life and teachings. Jesu^^was mis- 
represented as a bastard, a lea deroT igno- 
rant fishermen, followed by a ragged regi- 
ment of the ignorant and vicioUs, publicans, 
and harlots. He preached the highest 
morality, but his keenest satire and severest 
invective was less against open sinners than 
the respectable leaders whom he called rob- 
bers and hypocrites. He w as repr esented 
as opposed to the divine Mosaic law, and to 
the temple whose overthrow he foretold. 
He was crucified as a blaspherner^ religion, 
a traitor, and disturber oflHepeace. And 
yet his followers declared that he was now 
alive, and these followers were rapidly in- 
creasing. 

2. But still more : this man crucified as 




Turkish Letter, or Firman. 
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3. And ^as he journeyed, Ji" came to pass th«t he"?ew n.gh unto Da-ma,s'cus : and 
suddenly there ''^^^^^ round about him a light onTof heaven : 

4. ^^i he fell ..{."n the earth, and heard a voice saying unto him, Saul, 
Saul, - why persecutest thou me ? 

5. And he said. Who art thou, Lord ? 
thou persecutest 



, And 'Wi^iS;*^' I am Je'sus whom 

3 it is hard for thee to kick against the pricks. 



* Acts 22: 6; 26: 12; t Cor. 15: 8. 



2 Matt. 25 : 40. 



* Acts 5 : 39. 



a malefactor, accursed qf_Ggd, claimed to be the? 
Jewish Messiah. This man of suffering, with the 
following described alx)ve, claimed to fulfil all ihe 
glorious prophecies and hopes of the nation, while 
his character, career, and methods were absolutely 
opposed to all Paul's ideals and hopes. Sufkrin^ 
was incompatible S*rinr~Messiahship. Suffering was 
the mark of God's- displeasure. Where were the 
dominion and power, and glory and victories, uf the 
promised kingdom of God? It is no wonder that 
Paul felt that he must stop Jhis growing heresy, this 
hope-destroying power, by killing or imprisoning its 
advocates. 

3. It is quite probable that the fires of 
his zeal were intensified by the beginning 
of an internal conflict. He was kicking 
against the pricks (v. 5). 

III. Jesus himself arrests his 
Career. — Vs. 3-7. 3. As he jour- 
neyed. Perhaps on horseback, as usually 
represented by painters, or on a camel, 
according to Canon Cook; on an ass or 
mule, according to Felten. And his *' fol- 
lowers were some mounted, some on foot, 
like a caravan of the present day." — 
Lewin. Near Damascus. Probably 
within sight of the beautiful city.. Professor 
Wilkinson represents a terrific thunder- 
storm on earth; and in the sky, unseen, 
are the spirits of Stephen and the martyrs 
whom Paul's zeal had slain for Jesus' sake, 
like " a great cloud of witnesses," watching and waiting to see the transformation of the 
fierce persecutor into a loving disciple. Suddenly (about noon. Acts 22: 6) there 
shined round about him a light from heaven. "The light was * abo ve the brightness 
of the suj3L!j[Acts 26: 13). The midday glare of an eastern sun is of itself exceedingly 
bright, and the hour was chosen, we cannot doubt, in order that * the glory ' of this heaven- 
sent light should not be confounded with any natural phenomena. It was in the midst of 
this glory that Christ wa s seen b y Saul (i Cor. 15: 8), so that he can enumerate himself 
among those who had beheld the Lord after hisjcesurrection." — Cambridge Bible, See 
also Acts 9 : 17, 27. The image of Christ was sta|ivped forever on his memory. 

4. Fell to the earth. Blinded and amazedT^TTrt whole company fell with him. 
Heard a voice. Clear and distinct to him, but a mysterious sound to others (v. 7). We 
have a picture of Jesus who spolce in Rev. i : 14-17. St. John, when he saw this vision 
of Jesus, "fell at his feet as dead." Saul, Saul. In the Hebrew tongue (Acts 26: 14). 
This is curiously confirmed by the fact that in all three accounts the name of Saul here is 
a transliteration of the Hebrew way of spelling Saul, Saoul, while in every other case the 
Greek form Sauios is used. Why persecutest thou me ? He thought he was persecut- 
ing the disciples of a poor rabbi, an impostor, a crucified malefactor; and instead, he now 
saw that he was persecuting this glorious being, this living and glorified Jesus, worthy indeed 
to be the Messiah. 

5. Who art thou, Lord? VThis is more than * Sire,* *Sir,* a title of respect." — 
Knowling, Whom thou persecutest, in the person of his disciples. So in Matt. 10: 40, 




Paul. 
Paul is seated in a curule chair, such as was used by 
the Roman praetors and other persons in authority. 
From a Roman tablet about fourth century. 
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^ And he trembling and utoniahed Mid, Lord, 1 what wilt thou have me to do ? And the Lord said unto liim, 

btt^Se, ^°d efft'ir i"to the city, and it shall be told thee what thou must do. 

7. And ^the men ^Jh'JI** journeyed with him stood speechless, hearing tJ^ 
"voice, but behoiSfng no man. 

8. And Saul arose from the earth ; and when his eyes were opened, he 
saw no*thiIJ/and they led him by the hand, and brought ^ into Da-mis'cus. 

'Lukes: 10; Acts 2: 37; 16: 30. * Dan. 10: 7; Acts 22: 9; a6: 13. a Or, souud. 

** He that receiveth you, receiveth me," and in Matt. 25: 40, ** Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye haye done it unto me.*' 

So in "The Vision of Sir Launfal,** the knight found that the desolate leper he fed was 
the Christ who suddenly 

" Stood before him glorified, " Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, — 

Shining and tall and fair and straight Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me." 

As the pillar that stood by the Beautiful gate." 

To kick against the pricks, /. ^., gaai/Sf as unruly oxen sometimes did. The more 
they kicked against them, the more they injured themselves, without escaping from their 
work. "This was a common Greek proverb, expressive of the impotent rage which hurts 
itself instead of its object, and is found in ^Eschylus, Euripides, and Pindar.*' — Eugene 
Stock, This expression, and the first clause of v. 6, are omitted in the R. v., because 
omitted from the best manuscripts; but they belong to the story, because we find them in 
Paul's own account of his conversion (Acts 22: 10; 26: 14). 
h Kicking against the Goads. Paul was fighting against his own awakened con- 
/ science; against the true interpretation of the prophecies concerning the Messiah; against 
the truth about Jesus; against the influences of the Holy Sprit; against the providence of 
God; against eternal and invincible forces. 

Compare Thor in the home of Odin, in the Scandinavian legends. See Heroes and 
Hero Worshipy p. 34. 

6. Trembling and astonished. Not in the best manuscripts, but a true description. 
Many a sinner feels in the same way when he first sees himself as he is, sees the true pic- 
ture of his moral character and past life, in contrast with the vision of Jesus and of God in 
their holy character. What wilt thou have me to do ? This is the next step in the 
inquirer's progress. He would see cle^lly-what is required of him. He would make his 
decision, with all the facts before him. Arise, and go into the city (Damascus), and 
it shall be told thee, etc. He was not yet prepared for the full revelation of his duty. 
It takes time for the new thoughts and purposes jta.become&alt»-and clear, for his decisions 
to mature. The experience of mature Christians can be^^. ^cat h elp to one inquiring the 
way. Such was Evangelist to Bunyan's Christian. \ 

Note the three steps of Paul's progress toward the light: (t) conviction •N(j,2) desire to 
learn the way; Y^/help from Christian experience. ' 

7. Stood speechless. ** It is frivolous to find a contradiction herewith Acts 26: 14 " 
(where it is said they all fell to the ground). Stood is used not in contrast with falling, but 
with moving on. The standing does not preclude a previous falling. ** We have only to 
suppose that the sight and sound had affected Saul's companions in a less degree than Saul, 
and that they rose from the ground before him, to make the narratives quite consistent." — 
Knowling, Hearing a voice. The sound of the voice, without understanding it (Acts 
22: 9). That it was the sound, and not the articulate meaning of v. 4, is implied by a 
change of construction in the Greek. (So Rendall, Knowling, etc.). Even without the 
change of construction, it is a constant, familiar way of speaking. We often speak of not 
hearing a man when we hear his voice, but do not hear what he says. But seeing no 
man. The bystanders saw the light (Acts 22: 9), but no person, implyin g that P aul did 
see Jesus as he stnt£&.in i "Cor. 15: 8. 

IV. The Great Conflict. — Vs. 8, 9. 8. When his eyes were opened (the lids 
unclosing) he saw no man. Imperfect tense denoting a continued blindness. No man^ 
iLtMva, R. V. has a different reading, ovUvo^^ nothing, "This blindness was the clearest 
proof that the appearances vouchsafed had been a reality." 

Lyman Abbott refers to Constantine who thought he saw a cross in the sky; to Loyola 
who saw hosts of good and evil set in battle array against each other. ** Were these real 
visions? 1 know no reason why we should think they were not." 
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9. And he was three days without sight, and Sfdlleuhw ^at nor drink. 

10. ^;i there was a certain disciple at Da-m^s'cus, ^ named An-a-ni'as ; 
and theiirt'^fd'IlntVhSn in a vision, An-a-ni'as. And he said, Behold, I am here. 
Lord. 

I Acts aa : la. 

9. And he was three days without sight. The blindness of Saul was, no doubt, 
mercifully intended by provi4 en'ce to compel him to attend without distraction to the great 
matters which had been placed before him. The state el his mind may be gathered from 
the fact that he took no foodnbr drink during that interval. 

Illustration. Charles Mackay has a poem in which Milton, blind to the blue sky, 
"sees the bowers of paradise **; and Beethoven, "Music's Great High Priest," deaf to all 
sound, yet in his soul hears ** jubilant hymns and lays of love.*' 

" To blind old Milton's rayless orbs " And when a damp 

A light divine is given, Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 

And deaf Beethoven hears the hymns The Thin^ became a trumpet, whence he blew 

And harmonies of heaven." Soul-ammating strains — alas, too few." 

— Wordsworth. 
" On my bended knee 

I recognize thv purpose clearly shown ; 
Mv vision thou nast aimmed, that I may see 
'Thyself, thyself alone." 

— Miss E. Lloyd on Milton's Blindness. 

Library. Bushnell's Moral Uses of Dark Things, 

The Conflict. Without doubt, these three days were a season of intense inward con- 
flict, alone an d in da rkness. It may be compared to the temptations of Jesus in the 
wilderness. The seventh chapter of Romans gives us some idea of qne_£airt of this conflict. / 

On the one side was his duty, his allegiance to truth, his call from heaven, his » 
conscience, the true, the beautiful, but less worldly and brilliant career for his nation and v 
the world. 

On the other hand was the necessity of giving up his ambitions and hopes; his family 
who would doubtless cast him off; his friends among the rulers; his wealth exchanged for 
poverty; his honors for sneers, reproaches, and hate; his comfortable life for danger, toil, 
and death. Even more than these personal matters was the question concerning the 
glorious hopes for his nation, the ideals and visions of the prophets, of Jerusalem, the capi- 
tal of the world, of all nations bowing down to the Jews and their religion, the Gentiles 
coming to its light, and kings to the brightness of its rising (Isa. 60: 2), and all that 
magnificent picture more radiant with glory than the greatest poet ever dreamed. How 
could this come to pass with an obscure teacher for the Messiah, and even him crucified. 
Then how could he give up tUft-Word of God as he understood it, and the religion God had 
given them. 

On the other hand he had some helps to a decision. 
V f I. " Versed as he was in the Bible, he could, even in his blindness, search the Scriptures, 
and, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, was enabled clearly to discern the whole 
scheme of Christian doctrine in its fulness and truth.'* — Kitto, 

2. He had seen something of the moral beauties of the disciples of Christ, in contrast 
with the character of most of the Jews. A nation of Stephens and Johns would be 
wonderful in its spiritual and political life. 

3. His vision of Jesus proved that he was alive. He could not believe in a dead Messiah. 
' The vision rolled away the stone from the sepulcher, and Paul saw aiTascended, divine, 

glorious Messiah. ~ — 

4. During this time probably was brought before him the vision of what God would have 
him do, the work for whic)i he was chosen by God, a glorious and blessed work (Acts 26: 
16-18), and perhaps al^ some of his sufferings for Christ's sake (v. 16). This was a 
strong motive for deciduig^ aright. FoF~lmy true soul there is no louder call to be a Chris- 
tian than the call to Aeroism, to work, and to suffer for the most glorious cause ever 
presented to the soul^bf man. 

V. Oomingr inio the Ligrht. — Vs. 10-18. 10. A certain disciple . . . named 
Ananias. It is gOpd to have some one to redeem the name. We know nothing further 
about him except Ihat **he was a good man, having a good report of all the Jews which 
dwelt " at Damascbs (Acts 22: 12). 
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11. And the Lord said unto him, Arise, and go'"*,'' the street which is 
called Straight, and ^SSlIS in the house of Ju'das for ^rSln^d Saul, .„,,^ ^ of 
Tar'sus : for behold, he prayeth; 

12. JSi\^ ^^^^ seen ">»^i"o° a man named An-a-ni'as coming in, and 
Ci^^i'handi o^ him, that he might receive his sight. 

13- B^IiT An-a-ni'as answered, Lord, I have heard f^,^ many of this man, 

* how much evil he '**'5iJ°*"' to thy saints at Je-ru'sa-l^m : 

14. ^„"^ here he hath authority from the chief priests to bind all Hhat call 
u^a thy name. 

15. But the Lord said unto him. Go thy way: for *he is a "chosen 
vessel unto me, to bear my name before * the Gen'tiles* and '' kings, and 
the children of Is'ra-el«: 

For 7 

sake. 

17. «And An-a-ni'as ^^ipijfed,*^' and entered into the house ; and »^i>*^*;;f 
his hands on him said. Brother Saul, the Lord, even Je'sus, JJ^Jo appeared 
unto thee in the way ^JJ.^ thou earnest, hath sent me, that thou "itySt' receive 
thy sight, and *" be filled with the Ho'ly Ghost. 

18. And 'SSfgiiJwiy there fell from his eyes as it ^*ie«^° scales; and he 
nA:eived hi. sight, ^o^^^w'th, ^^^ ^^ arose and was baptized: 

' Acts 21 : 39. ^ Rom. 1:5; Gal. a : 7, 8. 1° Acts 2 : 4; 4 : 31 ; 

2 v. I. <> Acts 25: 22,23; 26: I. «: 17. 

3 v. 21 ; Acts 7 : 59; i Cor. 1 : 3 ; a Tim. 2 : 22. ^ Acts 20: 23 ; 2 Cor. 11 : 23. a Greek, vessel of 

* Acts 13: 2; 22 : 21; 26: 17; Rom. i: i ; i Cor. • Acts 22 : 12. election, 

15: 10. 9 Acts 8: 17. 



16. foj ^I will shew him how ^^^^ things he must suffer for my name's 



/ 



xz. Street . . . called Straight. *'Araain thoroughfare of the city going straight 
from the eastern to the western gate. It was a mile long; it was a hundred feet wide, and 
divided by Corinthian columns into three avenues." — l^ewin. In the house of Judas. 
Nothing is known of him. He was probably not then a Christian, but one to whom Paul 
had letters. Behold, he prayeth. He is asking God ( or light and help. 

Therefore God sends the answer first, by (12) a vision of what was to be, so that he 
would recognize the true answer to his prayer in the presence of Ananias. 

13. Then Ananias answered. Ananias naturally hesitated to go to the house of the 
well-known opponent of the gospel, and to put himself in the power of his guest who had 
done so much harm, and had come to Damascus to do more. It was the lamb ** bearding 
the lion in his den.** This hesitation does not prove Ananias to be either disobedient or 
faithless. He only wanted to be sure that he understood, for thfi-CommaiTd was so strange. 
Thy saints. Consecrated to the service of God, and therefore morally holy. This is the 
first time the word is applied to Christians. 

15. A chosen vessel. *^ K selected instrument, /. ^., selected by God, and for the 
purpose indicated in the remainder of the sentence." — Abbott, ** One of the clearest 
intellects that ever glowed in a human frame changed hands that day." — Arnot. It was 
this experience that led Paul to feel so deeply the divine side of conversion. God ehose 
him before he chose God. Unto me. Not only chosen by me, but prepared for me and 
devoted to me. Oentiles. Paul was especially the apostle to the Gentiles. And kings. 
** Paul fulfilled this when he appeared before Agrippa at Cesarea (Acts 26: I, 13), and 
perhaps the Emperor Nero at Rome (2 Tim. 4: 17), and when he pleaded before the 
tribunals of the Roman governors Sergius Paulus, Gallio, Felix, and Festus." — Schaff. 

17. Brother Saul. A Christian brother. Sight . . . Holy Ghost. He brought 
two great gifts, — sight^ and the gift of the Holy Spirit. The receiving of sight expressed 
the opening of the eyes'of his mind to the new light from heaven, and was to him a proof 
that he had received the power of the Spirit, the extraordinary gifts and qualifications 
needful for his work. 

x8. There fell from his eyes as it had been scales. Not actual scales, but some- 
thing resembling them. ** He experienced the sensation as if there had fallen something 
like scales from his eyes." — Gloag. The Greek for scales is the regular medical term. 
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April 6. SAUL OF TARSUS CONVERTED. Acts 9: i-ia. 

19. ^''anV'''" ^^^''^i^'t^'lud'^^ "^^^ strengthened. WAe was ^'"^ certain 
days with the disciples which were at Da-m^s'cus. 

20. And straightway .]i\S^^X<i^::t^l:^lS^:i:i7^:^^ 'that hf is the Son of 
God. 

* Acts 26 1 20. ^ Acts 8 : 37. 

t Was baptized. As a confession of Christ, and the divine method of admission to the 
/ membership of the disciples. 

VI. Paul the Disciple. — Vs. 19-22. zg. When he had received meat, s. /., 

" food." The three days' fast (v. 9) and the intense inward conflict had obviously brought 
about a state of extreme prostration. He was strengthened, both spiritually and bodily. 
His physical condition was attended to. So God fed Elijah when he was desponding. 
Due care of the body is sometimes a means of grace. Certain days. A few days. 
r^ First: Paul went to work immediately for his Master, ao. Straightway. 
^Immediately. Preached (proclaimed) Christ (Jesus) in the synagogues. He gave 
his religious experience, testifying to what Jesus had done for him, and that Jesus was 
the Messiah. The common version says Christy that is, the true Messiah, who was Jesus. 
The R. V. says <* Jesus," that is, that Jesus was the true Messiah whom the Jews hoped for 
and the prophets had foretold. 

Second: Paul went into Retirement. From a comparison of the following verses 
with Gal. 1 : 1 5-18, we learn, that after preaching awhile he went into Arabia, either in 
the desert regions near Damascus, or in the region of Sinai, full of memoriei of Moses and 
Elijah. Here he remained three years. There was need of no little meditation and stud]^ 
l)efore Paul could understand tli^Scriptures sufficiently to preach Ihem aright. So Christ 
waited till he was 30 years old before he began his mission. 

Illustrations. There is a mental crystallization going on in the hours of rest which 
are needed by every soul. So hyacinth bulbs need several weeks of rest in darkness after 
they are planted, in order to form roots, or they will not flower strongly. 

Library. Trumbull's Studies in Oriental Life, ** Lessons in the Wilderness." Hugh 
Miller's My Schools and Schoolmasters and Goethe's Wilhelm Meister give the story of 
the preparation and training of men for their greater work. Almost every biography of 
great men shows the same period, longer or shorter, of preparation. 

Third: the Longer Preparation. From Arabia Paul returned to Damascus, where 

he was persecuted, and escaped in a basket let down through a window over the walls of 

the city (2 Cor. ii : 32, 33). He then went to Jerusalem for the first time since his con- 

r version. Here, too, he was persecuted, and retired to his native region, of which Tarsus 

was the capital. It was some years before he fully entwcdnpon his great work. 

The Change wrought in Paul by his Conversion. First. The puqiose and 
trend of his life was^ changed. Henceforth he lived wholly for Jesus and for'tne salvation 
of men^. The change~was not in patriotism, or in care Tor religion, or in jenergy, or men- 
tal vigor, but in the use to whicM^e^ut all these. He was like a fine engine with all its 
powers switched off on another track, in another direction. He was like a servant who 
changed masters; like an emigrant who took the oath of allegiance to another country. 

Second. He was changed in Jiia_rfilations to Jesus. He now accepted him as the 
Messiah, the Saviour of the world. 

Third. He was changed in the quality of his morality. Before, he was sincere, but 
sincerely^ w ro ng ; now he was sincerely right. Before, he w^jelf -righteous; now his moral- 
ity was inspired by love. Before, he was formally legal, pharisaical, narrow, in his virtues; 
now his moral character grew out of a new heart and a right spirit. 

Fourth. He was changed in his views of religion and of God, and in his understand- 
ing of God's Word. 

Fifth. Hence he was changed in Jiis life-work. Thus he was indeed a new creation, 
with new life, new character, new motives, new4*opes, new love, new purpose, new work. 
Sudden Conversions versus Gradual Changes, i. There are many ways in 
Y which persons become Christians; compare Paul with John; Matthew with most of the 
other apostles: Luther and his long struggle, with John Bunyan who could not tell the 
day of his conversion. There is no model or form to which all must conform. The 
City of God has twelve gates, four on each side, so that persons cnn enter from every direc- 
tion. Christians **are not made by machinery, like pins, all heads alike." 
/2. The one essential q^uestion is not how one becomes a Christian, but the fact. If one 
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Acts 9: 32-43. 



LESSON II. 



Second Quarter. 



really believes in Christ, gives himself to him to love and obey, turns from sin to righteous- 
ness, he is a Christian in whatever way he reaches that condition. 

3. In one sense there are seldom, if ever, absolutely instantaneous conversions, for there 
are always circumstances and influences preparing the way. On the other hand, there is, 
probably, a definite time when one has actually changed his course of life, whether he is 
conscious of it or not. The astronomers give us the exact moment when night becomes 
day, and winter changes to spring; but to our observation few can tell when the day actually 
begins, and none the moment when spring has arrived. But the day and the spring actually 
come. When a great ship is turning around in a large circle, it is impossible by sight to 
determine when it has ceased going north, and is moving to the south. But however 
unconsciously to the ol^server, the change of direction takes place. 

4. It is often an advantage to have some definite expression of the change, some out- 
ward sign to mark its existence, llius there was no different movement of sun or stars at 
the moment when the nineteenth century closed, and the twentieth began, but many thou- 
sands of people marked the moment in some way, by prayer or song, or bugle note. 

5. It is well to guard against the error which Bishop Williams represents those who 
believe in sudden conversions as holding, *• that the work of and for St. Paul, in character 
and life, was all done at once, * in the twinkling of an eye,' in his conversion.'* But I 
never knew any converted person who so believed. Conversion is but the bennfiing of the 
Christian life and character. But the turning may be a sudden change of mrection, or the 
movement in a circle so large that one does not know the exact time when the direction of 
his course was reversed. 

6. Changes in men, like this in Saul, are the greatest proofs of Christianity. They are 
the miracles that appear through its whole course of almost nineteen centuries. 

Library. Lord Lyttleton*s Observations on the Conversion of St. Paut, written in the 
reign of George II., by the Lord Lyttleton of that day, famous as a historian and a poet. 



LESSON II. — April 13, 

PETER, -ffiNEAS, AND DORCAS. — Acts 9 : 32-43. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — Jesus Christ maketh thee whole, — Acts 9: 34. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

Starting Points. — i. Keep in mind the 
last lesson, about the conversion of Paul, 
and our glimpse into his after life. 

2. Return to the general history of the 
extension of the church, by means of the 
persecution (Acts 8) of Philip, Simon Magus, 
Peter, the Ethiopian, Paul. After a time 
the persecution ceased, but the work 
continued. 

3. A map showing the country. 

4. A glimpse at Roman history (as 
below). 

On the Way. — We now enter upon 
five lessons (Acts 9: 31-12: 19) describ- 
ing the work of the disciples, and especially 
of Peter, with hints of Agabus, James, Bar- 
nabas, and Paul. 

Whither Going? — All this points to 
the extension of the gospel in other lands, 
to the widening of thought and view, to the 
deepening of piety, to the reception of 
the Gentiles, to a universal religion, to the 
great missionary work of Paul. 



LEARN BY HEART. 

John II: 25,26; I Tim. 6: 18,19; Matt. 
25: 45. 



Acts 
1-24. 



THE SECTION. 

9: 31-43. Compare Luke 



PLACE IN THE HISTORY. 

The Persecution had ceased, and the 
churches had rest. 

The Church has now been about ten 
years in existence, and has spread widely in 
the last three years, and increased rapidly. 
We hear of Christians not only in Palestine, 
but in Damascus, Cyprus, Cilicia, in Asia 
Minor, Antioch, and one, at least, in 
Ethiopia. 

At the close of the persecution, PauP3 
life moves on in silent obscurity, while he is 
being prepared for his missionary work; 
and we continue the history recorded in 
Acts 8 : 25-40. 
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X 



April 13. 



PETER, i^n^EAS, AND DORCAS. 



Acts 9: 32-43. 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 
These can be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discassion. * 

Causes of the rest. 

Edifying the church. 

Multiplying the church. 

Christian care for poor and'sick. 

Lessons from raising the dead. 

Effect of Dorcas' deeds on the church. 

Why Peter resided with Simon the tanner. 



PICTURES. 

5/. Peter healing the Sick, Masaccio 
(Florence); St, Peter Preaching, Fra An- 
gelico (Florence); Miracles of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, Masaccio (Florence); St, 
George and the Dragon, Raphael (Louvre). 

THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

Dr. Wm. M. Taylor's Peter the Apostle 
(Harpers); Simon Peter, by C. S. Robin- 
son, LL.D. (Tract Soc); Trumbuirs 
Studies in Oriental Social Life, " Calls for 
Healing in the East" (Scribners); Lewin*s 
Fasti Sacri, 

On the state of the times through which 
the church had rest from persecution, see 
Josephus* Antiquities, XVIII., 8, 8, and 
his Wars II., 10; and Geikie*s New 
Testament Hours, ** The Apostles,** vol. I., 
« Palestine under Caligula." The facts are 
powerfully depicted in Mrs. Charles* story. 
The Victory of the Vanquished. 



HISTORICAL SETTING. 

Time. Probably a. d. 38-40. 

Lydda, a city in northwest- 
Place, ern Judea, twenty-five miles 
slightly northwest of Jerusa- 
lem, and Joppa, a seaport on the Mediter- 
ranean, ten miles northwest of Lydda. 



LESSON OUTLINE. 

SUBJECT : Characteristic Deeds of 
« Home Missionary Church. 

I. Rest from Persecution. Peace- 

ful Times (v. 31). 

Causes uf the cessation of persecution. 

II. The Church Edified (v. 31). 

III. The Church's Daily Life. 

IV. The Church Multiplied. 

Two ways of being multiplied. 

V. Healing the Sick (vs. 32-35). 

iGneas. Lessons. 

VI. Helping the Poor (v. 36). 

Dorcas. Lessons. 

VII. Raising the Dead (vs. 37-43). 



Dorcas. 



Peter. Simon the tanner. 

Practical lessons. 



I. The Best from Perseention. Peaceful Times for the Church. — V. 31. 

How long the persecution lasted after SauPs conversion we do not know, but it probably 
burned out in two or three years. There were not many with Saul's fiery zeal. 

But the probable reason for its cessation lay in the troubles the Jews were having with 
their Roman rulers. They themselves were being persecuted, and this left no time or 
opportunity for them to persecute Christians. 

Caius Cesar Caligula became emperor of Rome in a. d. 37. His was a strange, self- 
willed, ungodly character. The Roman emperors claimed divine honors, and statues and 
altars were erected to them. Caligula not only demanded to be worshiped, but raised his 
horse to the consulship. At Jamnia, in upper Galilee, the Syrians, in a. d. 39, erected an 
altar to the emperor Caligula, and the Jews immediately tore it down. Caligula was 
enraged at the affront, and determined to erect his statue in the very temple at Jerusalem, 
and issued orders to the governor Petronius to set it up there, with the inscription, 
** Caius, the New Incarnation of Jupiter.*' This command meant the kindling of all the 
ferocity of a religious war. The Jewish officials declared that such an outrage could not be 
carried out except over the dead bodies of the citizens. The whole population streamed 
toward Ptolemais, the modern Acre, where the governor was, covering the country far and 
wide, and raising continually such cries and wailing as made the townspeople declare they 
would lose their hearing. Finally, a vast throng, arranged in six columns, of old women, 
matrons, maids, old men, men in their strength, and boys, gathered before the palace of 
the proconsul, and threw themselves on the earth with wild and piteous outcries of despair, 
when he showed himself on the balcony. They declared they would die, but never give 
way. Petronius made every effort to have the emperor change the edict. But the most he 
could obtain was a command to leave the temple untouched. But many altars were raised 
to the emperor outside of its gates; and news came that all the synagogues in Alexandria 
had been turned into temples to Cesar. These things lasted till January, a. b. 41, on the 
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Acts 9: 32-43. LESSON 11. Second Quartbr. 

31. ''^'l,'^ the ''"'eifSSh'"^ throughout all Ju-d«'a and Gai'Mee and 
Sa-ma'ri-a' had'pi^e^teiag " edified ; and, walking in the fear of the Lord' and 
in the comfort of the Ho'ly Ghost, "^^ multiplied. 

* Acts 8:1. a Greek, htt7de4 up. 

twenty- fourth day of which Caligula wa« murdered. — From Ltwin and Geikie. Under 
these circumstances the infant church enjoyed a period of four or five years of rest from 
persecution by the Jews, who were fully occupied with their own troubles. It was a time 
of outward peace, of rest from conflict, and hence a season of growth, of spiritual 
development, of Christian activity. 

Library. See the whole story told at length in Josephus' Antiq.^ XVIIL, 8, 8, 
and in his Wars^ IL, lO, This story, which is little known to Bible students, is most 
interesting. 

II. The Church Edified. --V. 31. Edififd. This English word (from <?a^ix, «a 
dwelling-house," ** a temple," 1. ^., «* a house for God "; and/ir^r/, ** to make ") has almost 
exactly the same meaning as the Greek oiieo|oM9VM<i'«t, bfing buiU up. It is a process like 
the building of a house. This is true of the church as a whole, and of individual Christians 
(Eph. 2: 20-22; I Cor. 3: 17; a Cor. 6: 16). The spiritual temple is builded not like 
Aladdin's palace, in an instant, but by a long process. The plan is given by God, the 
foundation is Jesus Christ; there are many parts for many uses; all virtues are its precious 
stones. There are altars of worship; windows to let in light; it should be beautiful within 
and without; it should be filled with the Holy Spirit, the home of all that is heavenly. 

Illustration. The church at rest is like a person in a healthy body, who does not 
need to spend time in thinking of his health, in seeking remedies, in looking after himself, 
but can devote all his energies and thought to the work he has to do. 

They had the rest of faith, of a firm confidence in God, in Christ, in the Bible, in the 
promises. They had the rest of certainty. Amid the various conflicts raging around us 
to-day, it is well to look more steadily at the certainties. The essential truths of morality, 
of religion, and of the Bible are fixed and settled. They are like an Island of rock am»d 
mists and waves. The winds of conflict scatter the mists, but do not move the island. 

Illustration. •* In a little poem,** says the S. S, Times, " Alice W. Rollins tells of 
watching a potter, whose one foot was kept with * never-slackening speed, turning his swift 
wheel round,* while the other foot rested patiently on the ground. When he heard the 
exclamation of sympathy with him in his toil, * How tired his foot must be ! * the potter 
corrected the common mistake as to the real source of weariness ; — 

" ' Slowly he raised his patient eyes. < 

With homely truth inspirt d : 
" No, mann, it isn't the foot that kicks. 
The one that stands gets tired." ' " 

III. The Chureh's Daily Life. Walking in the l«Rr pf the U>rd. << Leading a 
God-fearing life, by which the edification exhibited itself in the moral conduct.'* — Meyer. 
"It is the temper of reverential awe, the scrupulous obedience to the commandments of 
God, which had been described of old as * the beginning * of wisdom." — Plumptre. It 
implies care to avoid everything which would grieve him* In the comfort of the Holy 
Qhofit. irapaxAii^ci, from ircpMoAcw, to Call to one*s side, in order to help or comfort 
(** comforter *' in John 141 16, etc., is another form of the same word); hcn(» exkorfa^ 
lion, f . e., aiding by words, or consolaiioHi or advocating, as a counselor aids by defending 
our cause against our adversary. "Comfort" vae^i^ strengthening together, the strengtli 
that comes from the presence, the inspiration, the invigoration, the courage of another. So 
^schylus, in describing the battle of Salamis, represents the commanders of both fleets as 
"comforting *' the soldiers by going from vessel to vessel, and rousing their courage with 
brave and inspiring words. 

LiBR.ARY. Wright*s Master and Man, p. 77, on comfort; Aldis Wright's Bible Word 
Book, pp. 146, 147, for examples of this use. 

IV. The Multiplied Church* Were multiplied. There are two ways to be 
multiplied, — in numbers, and in quality and value. The disciples rapidly increased in 
numbers, and the aggregate of churches was greatly enlarged. Then each addition of zeal, 
of knowledge, of wisdom, of virtue, of spirituality, multiplies the value of each disciple, and 
of the church » Every additional gift or virtue or talent in a man is not merely so much 
added to him, but is a multiplier, for it increases the value of each and every other gift, 
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APHIL 13. 



PETER, iENEAS, AND DORCAS. 



Acts 9: 32-43. 



32* And it came to pass, as Pe'ter p;^? throughout all ^"pTr'S'' he came 
down also to the saints which dwelt at Lyd'da. 

33. And there he found a certain man named JEne^ASy which had kept 
his bed eight years; ^^^^THe^lVl^e^'''' 

34. And Pe'ter said unto him, ^ne'&s, ^Je'sus Christ JtSSlJii thee. ''^°^*- 
arise, and make thy bed. And ItiShtwrS'e':^^ 

35. And all that dwelt at Lyd'da and ^m^shJ^oh saw him, and they * turned 
to the Lord. 



I Acts 8 1 14. 



* Acts 3 : 6, 16 ; 4 : lo. 



3 I Chron. 5 : 16. 



* Acts II : 21. 



Add capital to labor, and both are multiplied. Add colnnion Sense to genius, and the man 
is multiplied many fold. Add to these consecration, zeal, grace, and love, and you multiply 
him many fold more. One note is a sound; add a score or two more and you have an 
anthem. One color no matter how beautiful is monotonous; add other colors and you have 
a cathedral window. 

V. Healingr the Sick. — Vs. 32-35. 3a. As Peter passed throughout all 
quarters. He went everywhere visiting and encoUtaging and teaching the new churches 
formed by the persecuted Christians, and keeping them in touch with the apostolic church 
in Jerusalem. Peter did more for the church at Jerusalem by going on these evangelizing 
tours than by concentrating all energies on Jerusalem alone. Work beyond its borders 
always aids the home church. ** It is like the dew of heaven. It is twice blessed; it 
blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.** the saints which dwelt at Lydda. All 
Christians were called saints, because that was their aim and the characteristic of their lives. 
Lydda, in the rich plain of Sharon in northwest Judea, was a city of considerable size, 
about a day's journey from Jerusalem. Here, according to tradition, was born St. George, 
** the patron saint of England,** the hero of the mythical story of St. George and the 
Dragon, immortalized in poetry and painting. 

33. He found. As he went about doing good. It was not chance, but providence, in 
connection with his own seeking for ways to help others. Named ^neas. Very nearly 
the same as ^neas (with **ei** instead of "e " in middle syllable), the hero of Troy in 
Virgil's poem. Kept his bed eight years. So that the cure must have been miraculous. 
And was sick of the palsy. Paisy is a contraction of the word "paralysis.** The 
term is used by the ancient physicians in a much wider sense than by our modern men of 
science. It included not only what we call paralysis, which is rarely very painful, but also 
catalepsy and tetanus, i. ^., cramps and lockjaw. Both were very painful and dangerous. 

See Select Notes, 1894, pp. 292, 293. 

34. Jesus Christ. That is, the Messiah. Peter guards against being thought the 
source of the healing. He draws men not to himself, but to the Saviour. So the true 
preacher or teacher always ** hides behind the cross.** He draws attention not to himself, 
but to his Lord. Maketh thee whole. This is a very expressive term for complete 
health, where every part of the body is present and in perfect condition. It is the type of 
a holy soul. Arise, and make thy bed. **The bed {Kpafifidrov of v. 33), even in 
wealthy houses,** says Dr. Tristram in the 5. *?. Times ^ ** is, simply, it may be, a mat, or 
a Persian rug, or sheepskins or goatskins sewed together, or a quilted coverlet stuffed with 
wool. The first act on rising is, naturally, to roll up the bed, to prevent its being 
trodden on. This simple act of rolling up 
is here called making the bed.'* He was 
henceforth to do for himself wh:it oiher> 
had done for him, as the proof that he was 
cured and could take care 
o f himself. Immedi- 
ately. Showing that the 
cure was miraculous. 
Peter remembered what 
his Lord had done (Mark 
2: II, 12). 

35. And Saron. 
R. v., Sharon, a plain cele- 
brated for its beauty and 




Oriental Bed. 
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Acts 9: 32-43. LESSON 11. Second Quarter. 

36. Now there was at J6p'pa a certain disciple named Tib'i-tha, which 
by interpretation is called " Dor'cas : this woman was full * of good works 
and almsdeeds which she did. 

« I Tim. a : 10; Tit. 3:8- » That is, GaaetU. 

fertility, and ** the rose of Sharon." It was the district of which Lydda was the chief city. 
And turned to the Lord. Had their attention turned to the Lord, and recognized him 
as the Messiah. 

Note i. To those who are seeking to do good, new opportunities will continually 
come, opportunities which those who are waiting in idleness will never find, nor see even 
when they come before their eyes. What Ruskin says of our physical sight is true of our 
spiritual sight : that we see what we are looking for, and that the power to see is one of the 
greatest of all gifts. 

Note 2. Good works toward the sick and unfortunate, expressing the true character 
of our religion, and of our Saviour, and his power over men for good, form one of the 
strongest influences drawing men to Christ. The more Christians do for the poor, the sick, 
the unfortunate, the more will they be multiplied. 

VL Helping the Poor. — V. 36. There was at Joppa (Beautiful). The modern 
Jaffa, the seaport of Jerusalem, thirty miles to the northwest, with which it is now con- 
nected by railway. It was a flourishing city in the time of the apostles. It was a seaport 
in the time of Solomon; and Jonah set sail from this port for Spain. A certain disciple 
named Tabitha. This in Syriac, the common language of the r^ion, means splendor^ 
beauty. Called Dorcas (Gazelle), which in the East was a favorite type of l^auty. Dorcas 
is Greek, the language of the cultured class, and of the officials. The gazelle is the type 
of timidity, lieauty, and grace. It is " called dorcas by the Greeks on account of its bright, 
flashing eyes." We do not know whether this expresses her outward appearance as **a 
lovely and beautiful woman, full of alertness and grace; or her spiritusd loveliness and 
grace, which all can have, and which brings an attractiveness that no outward grace alone 
can produce. There is no way to be so attractive, personally, as to be full of good works 
done in the most graceful, that is, heavenly manner. " I will make you," said the Roman 
maiden, ** love me not only in spite of my deformity, but because of it." So good works 
can transform even homeliness into charm, as in the reflection of the rays we forget the 
form of the jewel. Was full of good works and almsdeeds. Especially in making 
coats and garments for widows, who in that country were a most unfortunate class (v. 39). 
She was full not of works she thought of and dreamed of doing, but of those which she 
did, (imperfect tense) was in the habit of doing. The tense is imperfect l)ecause the action 
was not completed; she was still doing. 

Remarks i. Good works for the poor are characteristic of the Christian religion. 

2. They are proofs of discipleship (Matt. 25: 34-46; Jas. i: 27). Not much flows 
from the stagnant pool of formal religion, but much from a fountain of living water in the 
soul. Good trees must bring forth good fruits in their season. We are God*s children 
when we do God's works. 

Illustration. Leigh Hunt's poem, ** Abou ben Adhem," who, when the angel 
appeared to him with his book, in which were written ** the names of those who love the 
Lord," asked that his own name might be written as ** one who loves his fellowmen." The 
angel appeared again, — 

" And showed the names whom love of God had blessed, 
And lo ! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest." 

3. The personal element, the giving of one's self with the gift, is a necessary part of 
good works for the sick and poor. It is as necessary for the giver as for the receiver. 

Library. Lowell's ** Vision of Sir Launfal " illustrates this truth: — 

4. Daily deeds of personal help, done with the highest motives, exalt, ennoble, and 
transfigure the life. 

5. Doing good works for the poor saves us from the dangers and the narrowness of 
worldliness. It broadens our thoughts, uplifts our motives. 

6. This is the way to lay up treasures in heaven. It develops the heavenly character. 
It makes sweeter music, fjreater raptures, wider visions possible. 

Library Illustrations. The story of the Apostle Thomas and the palace he built 
for King Gondoforus. — Foster, ** Legend of Strasburg Cathedral," in The Uplands of God, 
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PETER, >ENEAS, AND DORCAS. 



Acts 9: 32-43. 



the disciples ""^iSf 



37. And it came to pass in those days, that she leu sick, and died : "^^^ 
when they had washed* her, ^^^^y 1^^^ her i^ * ^in upper chamber. 

38. And 'or"'"««h as Lyd'da was nigh ^S;^ Jop'pa, 

that Pp'tPr waq thprP '***J^ SPnt untohimtworaeii,de«inn|f Am that he would not delay f^ pnmA 
indt rc icr was mere, bent t^^ men unto him, Intreatmg him, Delay not ^O COmC 

to them, 
on unto us. 

39- AnS Pe'ter arose and went with them. aS when ^^ was come, they 
brought him into the upper chamber : and all the widows stood by him 
weeping, and shewing the coats and garments which Dor'cas made, while 
she was with them. 



* Acts 1 : 13, 



"The Angels in the Kitchen,** in Wm. Gannett*s Blessed be Drudgery, ** Beautiful 
Hands,** in Dr. J. R. Miller*s Practical Religion, The poem, ** Wrought into Gold,*' and 
many other illustrations in Suggestive Illustrations on the Acts. 

VII. Raising the Dead. — Vs. 37-43. 37. She was sick, and died. Possibly as a 
martyr to her over-exertions in behalf of the poor; and she may wear a martyr *s crown as 
really as Stephen or Peter. 



' These, though their names appear not on the scroll 
Of martyrologists, laid down their life 
Not less a martyrdom in Jesus' eyes — 
For his dear brethren's sake, watching the couch 
Of loathsome sickness, or of slow decay, 



Or visiting the captive in his cell, 
Or struggling with a burden not their own 
Until their weary life-strings wore away — 
These, too, are martyrs, brother." 

— Bickersteth, 



Even the best of people sometimes die early. God knows the best time for us to die. An 
immortal life beyond, enabling us to unfold our powers and carry out the work of our lives, 
renders it of less ac- 
count t o ourselves 
when we die. And 
yet it is a great priv- 
ilege to be able to 
continue our work 
on earth. Laid her 
in an upper cham- 
ber. ** In Jerusalem 
no corpse lay over 
night, but outside 
Jerusalem three days 
might elapse between 
death and burial, in 
special cases.** — 
Knowlittg. 

38. Lydda was 
nigh to Joppa. 
Nine miles. — Know- 
ling, Ten miles. — 
Hastings, Heard 

that Peter was there. " It was too late to send for a physician, but not too late to send 
for Peter. A physician after death is an absurdity, but not an apostle after death.** — 
M, Henry, The burial preparations, and the delay in order to reach Peter, showed that 
death had actually taken place. Delay to come to them. They knew that Peter had 
wrought some great miracles in Jesus* name, though he had not restored the dead. But 
they hoped that he might help them in some way. He must hasten, as every hour*s delay 
tended to decay of the body, and lessened the hope of restoration. 

39. When he was come . . . the widows stood by him weeping. The poor 
widows for whom Dorcas had made the coats (xitwi'os, close fitting under garments) and 
garments (i^ana, long-flo^ving outer robesy or mantles)^ which (Greek, what a quantity, 
how many). Dorcas made. Was accustomed to make. Shewing. By pointing to the 
garments they had on (so the Greek). 




From a Photograph by Bonfils, 
General View of Lydda. 
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40. But Pe'ter ^ put them all forth, and ^ kneeled down, and prayed ; 
and turning *'™ to the body, h, ^said, Tab'i-tha, arise. And she opened 
her eyes; and when she saw Pe'ter, she sat up. 

41 . And he gave her Jf, hand, and "^ her up; and ^'^*» iJiIS;^ "*"'** the saints 
and widows, ^e presented her alive. 

42. And it bel^« known throughout all J6p'pa; *and many believed ^ the 
Lord. 

43. And it came to pass, that he ^iSSit niany days in Jop'pa with one 
* Si'mon a tanner. 

1 Matt. 9: 25. 3 Mark 5: 41, 43; John 11 : 43. ^ Acts 10: 6. 

2 Acts 7: 60. 4 John 11: 45; 12: II. 

40. Peter put them all forth, as Christ did from the room of Jairus' daughter, and as 
Elijah, in restoring the Shunammite's son. This would keep him from interruption; he 
could concentrate his mind on the Lord's will as to Tabitha; it would avoid all appearance 
of display. Probably Peter did not know at first what the result would be. Kneeled 
down, and prayed, to learn the Lord's will, and to receive his power. Tabitha, arise. 
If he used the Aramaic, the common language, the expression would be Tabitha cumi, 
differing but one letter from the Talitha cumi of Mark 5: 41, which he heard the Master 
speak in the sick chamber at Capernaum. And aha opened her eyes, as one awaking 
from sleep. She sat up, showing that she was really alive again. 

41. Gave her bis band, to help her up after she was alive. Jesus took Jairus' 
daughter's hand beforp she was restored. 

42. And it was (became) known . . . and many believed in the Lord. The 
good works which the disciples did, on the one hand, and the power of the Lord to heal 
and save, on the other, both commended the gospel to the people, and made it known 
everywhere. 

43. Tarried many days. Peter struck while the iron was hot. The harvest was 
ripe, it was great, the laborers were few. Joppa was a large city, a busy seaport, and 
hence an excellent center from which to send forth the knowledge of the gospel. With 
one Simon a tanner, whose house was by the seaside (Acts 10: 6). **An order was 
issued not long ago, by the Sultan, for removing the old walls and dismantling the fortifica- 
tions of Jaffa. In cutting a gate through a water battery at an angle of the sea wall built 
by Titus Vespasian, and directly in front of the reputed * house of one Simon a tanner,' 
they came upon three oval-shaped tanners* vats hewn out of the natural rock, and lined 
with Roman cement, down very near the sea, and similar in every respect to those in use 
eighteen centuries ago." — 'H, L. Hastings y i8go. 

Why Peter dwelt with Simon the tanner we do not know. The business was extremely 
obnoxious to the Jews as unclean, because it required contact with dead animals. A wife 
could claim a divorce, it is said, if the husband was a tanner, and had kept the fact secret 
before marriage. See Edersheim's jfewisk Social Life^ p. 158. We can suggest several 
reasons. 

1 . Peter was welcome there. 

2. He went where he was most needed. 

3. He showed that Jesus was no respecter of persons. 

4. He himself was becoming prepared for his experiences with Cornelius in the next 
chapter, and bursting the bonds of Jewish narrowness. 

The Restoration of Dorcas, i. Jt brought into prominence Christian care for the 
poor. 

2. It called attention to the fact that Jesus had risen from the dead, and was still alive 
in heaven, and could do the same wonders through his disciples as he himself bad done 
when on earth. It was no dead Saviour, but a living Saviour, whom the apostles preached, 

3. It revealed more clearly the character of Jesus, reminding the people of his teach- 
ings and his works of mercy and love. 

4. It was a lesson on immortality, teaching that the soul has an existence separate from 
the body; and that eternal life, begun here, and continuing forever, is the life that should 
be most earnestly sought. 

5. Her life and deeds of charity were an imperishable monument, more enduring than 
monuments of bronze or stone. 
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PETER AND CORNELIUS. 



Acts lo: 34-44. 



6* Was it worth while to be restored? What was the effect on her character, on her 
view of the world and its interests when 

" HeaT«n opened to A soul ti^ile yet on earth " ? — Br<nuntng^. 



** The man who once has looked 
Behind the reil which severs death from Iiie« 



He would not venture all the world to win 
One single thought against the eternal law." 



Compare the effect upon Laisarus as repteAented in Browning's ** Epistle,'* in Professor 
Plumptre's poetn ** Lazarus/' in Tennyson's ** In Memoriam," XXXL, and in the case of the 
well-knoWn trance of the New Jersey minister, Dr. Tennent. Rev. C. M. Sheldon's Robert 
Hardy^s Stven Days. Dante's visit to the lower regions. Suggestive Illustrations on John, 
on chap, ii, "The Raising of Lazarus." 



LESSON III. — April 20. 

PETER AND CORNELIUS. — Acts 10 : 34-44. 

Study Verses 34-48. Read Acts 10 : 1-48. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — God i$ no rsBpecter ofpersonB. — Acts 10: 34. 



SUGGfiSTlONS TO TftACHERS. 

Starting Points. — The scholars should 
read the whole story (Acts 10 : I-I I : 

The map will be an aid in this lesson. 

Character sketches of Cornelius and 
Peter. 

The problem, which divine providence 
was solving, the reception of the Gentiles 
into the Christian church on the same terms 
as the Jews. 

On the Way. — Note the methods of 
the divine providence: — 

1. The natural character of Peter. 

2. His training and broadening. 

3. The spiritual development of Cor- 
nelius. 

4. The way Cornelius and Peter were 
brought together. 

5. The silent preparation of Paul to carry 
on the work thus begun. 

The goal is seen : i . In the conversion 
of the Roman soldier. 

2. In the endorsement by the Holy 
Spirit. 

3. In the action of the church in our 
next lesson. 

Compare the \ different reports of the 
visions (Acts 10 and 11). 



PICTURES. 

Christ gtinng the Keys to St, Peter^ 
Pemglno (Flotence); St, Peter in the 
House of Cornelius^ Dore (London). 



LfiARN BY HEART. 
Vs. 34, 35; Eph. 2: 19-22. 



HISTORICAL SETTING. 

Time. a. d. 38-40. Not long 

after 011 r last lesson. During 
the " many days ** while Peter was preach- 
ing at Joppa, after the raising of Dorcas. 

Peter was at Joppa, in the 

Place. house of Simon the tanner. 

Cornelius was at Cesarea, the 

Rotnan capital of Judea, about thirty-three 

miles to the north. 



PLACE IN THE HISTORY. 

One of the later preparatory steps in the 
transition period, from a church of Jews to 
a universal church for all nations and races. 
During also the preparatory period of Paul 
for his great work. 



THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

Bartlet's Apostolic Age, pp. 41-46; McGif- 
fert, pp. 101-107; Dr. Wm. M. Taylor's 
Peter the Apostle : Farrar's Texts Explained^ 
pp. 140-143, on ** Respecter of Persons*'; 
Farrar's Ufe and Work of St, Paul, vol. 
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Acts io: 34-44. 



LESSON III. 



Second Quarter. 



LESSON OUTLINE. 

SUBJECT : The Way an Earnest 
Seeker found Christ. 

I. CoRNEUus. A Character Sketch. 

Family, position, character, difficulties. 
Preparations. Vision. 

II. Peter. On the Way to Larger 
Truths and Greater Useful- 
ness. 

III. Peter taught by a Vision. 

The vision. The need of the vision. 

IV. The Meeting at Cornelius* House. 

Who were present. 

V. The Gospel according to Peter 
(vs. 34-43)- 
God no respecter of persons. 
The gospel according to Jesus Christ, its effects and 

proofs. 

VI. The Witness of the Holy Spirit 
(vs. 44-46). 

As on Pentecost. 

VII. Roman Citizens confess Christ in 
Baptism (vs. 47, 48). 

Practical suggestions. 



I., p. 276, for the forcible statement of the 
perplexing problem then before the church; 
Horace BushnelPs Living Subjects, *• Out- 
side Saints'*; Keble's Christian Year; 
Susan Coolidge's Poems, " The Vision and 
the Summons." Dawson's Modern Science 
in Bible Lands gives a picture and descrip- 
tion of one of the Cornelian family found in 
Pompeii, and a cast of him is now in the 
Pompeian Museum. On the Italian band, 
see Bartlet, note on p. 42; Ramsay's Patd 
the Traveler, p. 260, etc.; Josephus, XX., 
2,4. 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

These can be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

Cornelius. 

How Peter was prepared for the new departure. 

Visions and their value. 

Meaning of Peter's vision. 

The gospel according to Peter. 

The witness of the Holy Spirit. 

Confessing Christ. Effect of this on the church. 



I. Cornelius* A Character Sketch. Family. Cornelius was a member of an 
ancient and distinguished Italian family, the Cornelian gens, or family, of which the 
famous Roman generals, the Scipios and Sulla, were members. 

Position. He was a Roman centurion, that is, captain of a company of one hundred 
men, the Italian band, probably volunteers from Italy. "These cohorts," says Tristram, 
"being volunteers, and raised for special foreign service, ranked above the ordinary 
legionary, and were rarely moved from their own headquarters. But in no case were the 
imperial troops ordinarily moved about in time of peace. No troops served in their own 
country. Britain was garrisoned by Syrians; the forces of the Arabian frontier were 
recruited in Asia." 

For discussion of questions concerning the Italian band, see Knowling and Ramsay's 
Was Christ born in Bethlehem ? pp. 260-269. An epitaph of a young Roman soldier of an 
Italian company has recently been discovered at Carnuntum. 

Cornelius, with his troops, were the guardians of Cesarea, the Roman capital and one of 
the seaports of Judea. It was a large and flourishing city at the time of this lesson, built by 
Herod the Great, and named from Caesar Augustus. 

Early Life. We know nothing of this, except that he must have been brought up in 
heathenism, with all its cruelties and unsatisfactory worship, which left his heart hui^[ry, 
like the prodigal feading on husks. 

Character. A man in the position of Cornelius had abundant opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with the Jewish religion, their one true God, and the loftiness of their 
code of morals. Cornelius, like the Roman centurion at Capernaum, received the truth, 
and worshiped God in spirit and in truth, but did not become a Jewish proselyte, accepting 
all their ritual and forms of worship. He was (i) a devoutly religious man; (2) 
worshiping the one true God, and in the best way he knew, fasting and adopting the 
Jewish hours of prayer. ^3) He was openly religious, his whole household going with 
him, and his kinsmen and intimate friends feeling his influence (v. 24). (4) He 
expressed his piety in almsgiving, helping his fellowmen. (5) He was honest and upright 
in his dealings (v. 22). (6) Doubtless, like the most devout Jews, he was looking and 
longing for better things, for fuller truth, for higher life. He felt like Goethe whose dying 
cry was "More light"; and added the deeper cry, "More love." What he prayed for 
with the earnestness of fasting can be seen by the sequel, for the answer to the prayer 
shows what the heart of the prayer was. (i) He wanted more and clearer light. (2) He 
wanted assurance of forgiveness of sins. (3) He wanted the fulness and freedom of holy 
living, which no alms, no good deeds alone, can work within us. (4) He wanted many 
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doubts and difHculties solved. (5) He wanted to be closer to God, with a consciousness 
of his love and presence and care. (6) He wanted to knov; more about the life to come. 
Cornelius gained these only by overcoming many and very great obstacles, — his early 
training, his heathen friends and associates, the immoralities encouraged by a military life, 
especisdly at that time, the danger of losing his promotion, the worldliness of his surround- 
ings. The sea captain sails for his port whichever way the winds blow or the currents run. 
The true soul steers, not drifts. 

To Him that Hath shall be Given. All this made it possible for God to give to 
Cornelius still higher blessings. Only to him that hath can more be given. No one can 
see the vision from the mountain top unless he has climbed the mountain's side. It is the 
faithful scholar in the lower schools who is called to come up higher, and can make use of 
the higher. To him that uses the talents well shall be entrusted whole cities. 

The Vision. In answer to his prayer, and the memorial of his love expressed in acts of 
kindness and love, there stood by him in a vision, one day at the three o'clock hour 
of prayer, an angel in the form of a man in shining raiment, who bade him send to Joppa 
and ask Peter to come to him. This was the way to the light, and a test of Cornelius' 
faith. 

II. Peter. On the Way to Largrer Truths and Greater Usefulness. Peter, of 
all the twelve apostles, was the one best prepared by his natural character to receive the 
vision and act upon it. He had ** the impulsive and uncalculating spirit," to which ** such 
a request as that of Cornelius would appeal most strongly, and he was just the man who 
would accept most unquestioningly the divine evidence of his conversion, and be quickest to 
act upon that evidence and receive the new convert as a Christian brother." — McGiffert, 
He would do what he knew to be right without regard to consequences, perhaps without 
seeing them. 

Moreover Peter was one of the most influential of the apostles, and what he did would 
have more weight with the church than the same act done by most of the others. 

Peter's labors among the converts in the districts outside of Jerusalem were gradually 
preparing him for the great and difficult problem of the reception of the Gentiles, which the 
church had to solve. 

III. Peter taught by a Yision. Cornelius sent two trusty and sympathetic men of 
his household, with a soldier attendant, to Joppa. If they left Cesarea the same afternoon 
as Cornelius' vision, they could easily reach Joppa by noon of the next day. As they drew 
near the city, Peter, unconscious of their approach or mission, went as usual to the cool 
retirement of the house-top for his midday season of prayer. 

During this season of devotion Peter fell into a trance, the form of the vision being 
shaped by his hunger. He saw the heavens opened to reveal to him spiritual things, and 
from it came down ** an extended sheet, the four corners of which were held up, as it were, 
by cords let down from the four extremities of the opened sky. The significance of the 
outstretched sheet, as a figure of the wide world, and the four corners as the directions into 
which the gospel was now to be borne forth into all the world, has often been dwelt 
upon." — Cambridge Bible, This sheet was filled with all kinds of animals, domestic and 
wild, clean and unclean, together, and creeping things, which are unclean to the Jews. 

Peter was hungry, and he was invited to kill and eat. But he refused to satisfy his 
hunger by breaking the law of God. But the voice replied, ** What God hath cleansed 
call not thou common." God, who had made the former law for a wise purpose, now 
declared that its work was done, its obligation was removed, as the rules for a boy may not 
apply to a man, as the staging necessary in building a house must be taken away when the 
house is done. 

The vision was thrice repeated, both to emphasize the truth a«^ of the utmost importance, 
and to assure Peter beyond doubt that the message was from God. It was confirmed by the 
coming of the messengers, and the voice of the Spirit bidding him ** Go with them, 
nothing doubting; for I have sent them." 

The Need of the Vision, i. It was necessary that there should be a broadening of 
the church from a Jewish to a universal church, including Gentiles as well as Jews. How 
it could be done was to be the burning question of the day, and one which threatened to 
rend the church in twain as by an earthquake shock. 

2. Cornelius, a Gentile, was knocking at the door. 

3. But the Jews were separated from the Gentiles by a divine law, which hindered 
intercourse by forbidding to the Jews some articles of food in common use among the 
Gentiles, and forbidding the Gentiles to enter into the most sacred places of the Jewish 
worship. The Jewish interpretations were stricter than the law itself. 
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LESSON III. 



Second Quartbr. 



34- Alfd P^'ter opened Jj^ mouth, and said, ^ Of a truth I perceive that 
God is no respecter of persons : 

* Deut. 10 : 17 ; Rom. 2 : 11 ; Gal. j : 6 ; Eph. 6 : 9. 

4. The Gentiles, as 
Gentiles, could therefore 
be received into the same 
church with the Jews, 
only by the same divine 
authority that had or- 
dained the law. 

5. This authority was 
given (i) through the 
vision to Peter; (2) 
through the Spirit bid- 
ding him to go to Cor- 
nelius; (3) through new 
and larger views; and 
(4) through the endorse- 
ment by God by the 
same visible gift of the 
Holy Spirit upon the 
Gentile converts as he 
had bestowed upon the 
first disciples. 

6. The meaning is 
not that ** all forms of 
humanity, though de- 
based in ignorance and 
vice," are clean, but 
that all of them whotii 
God hath cleansed are 
clean, and are to be re- 
ceived into the new king- 
We should ** see in every 




Fi^om a Photograph fy B^nfOt, 

House of Simon the Tanner (Joppa). 



dom on equal terms with the Jews, without their becoming Jews. 

human being a soul for which Christ has poured out his cleansing blood," and do our 
utmost that he may receive the divine cleansing. And when he is cleansed, he is our 
brother, be he native or foreigner, black or white, ignorant or educated, from the slums or 
from a palace. 

IV. The Meetings at Cornelius' House in Cesarea. Peter was still in perplexity, 

when the three men from CorneUus reached the house of Simon the tanner, and inquired 
for him. The Spirit bade him gQ with them. The next day Peter, with six leading dis- 
ciples of Joppa (Acts II: 12), accompanied the three messengers to Cesarea. They reached 
Cornelius' house on the fourth day, at three o'clock, and found the Roman centurion with 
his relatives and friends assembled and waiting. The centurion welcomed Peter, and Peter 
inquired why he had been sent for. V. 29 is a good text for a minister who is called to a 
parish, or a teacher who is asked to take a class. Cornelius tells why he sent for Peter, 
and asks him to speak. 

V. The Gospel according to Peter. — Vs. 34-43- 34- Of * truth I perceive. 

He had a clearer view and firmer grasp of the truth, confirmed by what had just taken 
place. The Greek for perceive^ ** here as in Eph. 3: 18, denotes a grasp of spiritual truth 
gained by personal experience." — Rendall. 

I. THfe: Gospel is for All Men. Ood is no respecter of persons. irpo<rwiroAi|MVTi)f, 
from irp6(rtt>iroi', the face ^ the front part of the human heady and hence, secondarily, as here, 
a masky something before the face^ the appearance one presents to others through outward 
circumstances such as wealth, rank, dress, and Aa/ul^dMa, to receive^ to accept. Hence, to 
receive or treat any person, not according to what they are, but according to their outward 
circumstances, such as wealth or social position, nationality, color, (i) All men alike 
need salvation. (2) God loves all men and wants all to be saved. (3) There is one and 
the same condition of salvation for all. (4) Those who honestly and earnestly seek shall 
certainly find. 
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35- bSl ^ in every nation he that feareth him, and worketh righteousness. 

IQ accepted with him 07 

" acceptable l«, "1^1 • 

36. The word which ^^ sent unto the children of Is'ra-el, - preaching 
good tiding of peace by Je'sus Christ' (^he is Lord of alljL 

37' '^^%lt^y\n^^' ye you«eive« ^How, which was published throughout all 
Ju-dae'a, """^^^ from G^l'Mee, after the baptism which John preached ; 

3. Hc.God^aaointed J^^^^^ ^f N^Z VrCth How that God .„oi„t«l hi. With the 

Ho ly Ghost and with power ; who went about doing good, and healing all 
that were oppressed of the devil ; ** for God was with him. 

39. And ^ we are witnesses of all things which he did both in the J^lf^ 
of the Jews, and in Je-ru'sa-lSm ; « whom ^^^ they slew, i^^^gllfg^'Em on a tree* 

40. Him "God raised up the third day, and '"^^^.f him to be mlSe '^i„ife.t. 

' 41- ^"nCtto all the people, but unto witnesses t^at were chosen before of 
God, even to us, *^ who did eat and drink with liim after he rose from the 
dead. 

* Acts 15: 9; Rom. 2: 13; I Cor. la: 13; 4 Luke 4 : 14. 8 Acts 5 : 30. 

Gal. 3 : 28 ; Eph. 2 : 13. 5 Luke 4 : 18 ; Acts 2 : 22. 9 Acts 2 : 24. 

^Isa. 57: 19; Eph. 2: 14; Col. i: 20. 'John 3: 2. 1° John 14: 17; Acts 13: 31. 

3 Matt. 28: 18; Rom. 10: 12. ? Acts 2: 32. "Luke 24: 30,43; John 21: 13. 

35. But in every nation, Jew or Gentile. He that feareth him, and worketh 
righteousness. These two particulars include the observation of both tables of the law. 
Is accepted with him. If the things done were good in themselves, they were equally 
good, whoever did them. "Peter shows a belief that there were some men who feared 
God, and worked righteousness among non- Jewish races and nations, who were accepted of 
God." — President IVoolsey, God's only test is what a person really is in moral character. 
All must be saved in the same way, on the same conditions, subject to the same penalties 
if they refuse, and open to the same blessings if they repent and believe. 

2. Thr Gospel camb by Jesus Christ. 36. The word (the message) . . . unto 
the children of Israel, who first received it, and who had been prepared for it by a long 
training. Preaching. Greek, evangelmng^ preaching the good tidings of peace, i, ^., 
salvation, (i) Peace with God; (2) peace from the condemnation of conscience; (3) 
peace among men, who now become brothers; (4) peace in the soul, whose powers 
are now all in harmony under one supreme Lord. By Jesus Christ. The divine Saviour. 
He is Lord of all. Jew and Gentile. Not a mere prophet, but the Lord himself. 

37. That word (tidings, not the same Greek that is rendered word in v. 36) . . . 
ye know. This implies that they had already some knowledge of the life and works of 
Christ. The works of Christ were so public and so wide-spread that some knowledge of 
them must have come to the ears of Cornelius, 

3. The Effects of the Gospel wer» Worthy of the Son of God. 38. God 
anointed. Set him apart for this special purpose, as kings and priests were set apart for 
their work by anointing with oil. Jesus was anointed with the Holy Ghost and with 
power. These were the true anointing, and proof that he was sent from God. There was 
no self-seeking, but only service of others, doing good, the most good, and good only. 
Oppressed of the devil. Demoniacs. His triumph over this form of Satanic agency is 
singled out as the highest exhibition of his wonder-working power. But many forms of 
evil are in some way oppressions of the devil, especially ignorance and moral evil. 

4. The Proofs were Infallible and Abundant. 39. We are witnesses. 
Peter spoke what he knew to be true. He had been with Jesus and seen all these things. 

40. Him God raised up. Not only were the apostles witnesses, but God himself bore 
witness by raising Jesus from the dead. The Jews imagined that they had destroyed Jesus 
by crucifying, but this only gave God an opportunity to prove more conclusively that Jesus 
was his messenger, and his Son. 

41. Not to all the people. For that would have impressed them that he had never 
been really dead, and would have hindered the training of the disciples into a full concep- 
tion of his continued life in heaven. "Theophylact well remarks, * If even the disciples 
were incredulous, and needed touch and tnlk, what would have happened in the case of 
the many.'" — Knowling. Chosen before, irpo4ccxctporoia)McVoif, from irpb, before , apd 
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Acts io: 34-44. LESSON HI. Second Quartkr. 

42. And ' he ^^^'?^^ us to preach unto the people, and to testify ^that 
thig is he which ''" ordained of God /o be the Judge ^of quick and dead. 

43. *To him fiiJ all the prophets witness, that through his name 
' evri^^JSTthiit believeth ^J him shall receive remission of sins. 

44. While Pe'ter ye»; spake these words, * the Ho'ly Ghost fell on all 
them which heard the word. 

45. ^ And they of the circumcision which believed were *'^^' as many 
as came with Pe'ter, ** because that on the GSn'tiles also was poured out 
the gift of the Ho'ly Ghost. 

46. For they heard them speak with tongues, and magnify God. Then 
answered Pe'ter, 

47. Can any man forbid ^^ water, that these should not be baptized, 
which have received the Ho'ly Ghost '■* as well as we ? 

'Matt. 28: 19; Acts 1 : 8. 4lsa. 53: n; Jer. 31: 34; Acts 26: 22. *Actsii: 18; Gal. 3: 14. 

> John 5: 22; Acts 17: 31. S Acts IS : 9; Rom. 10: II. 9 Acts 11: 17; 15:8,9; 

3 Rom. 14: 9; 2 Cor. 5 : 10. ** Acts 4: 31 ; 8: 15, 16, 17. 7 y. 23. Rom. 10: 12. 

xeipoToi'cu, to stretch out the hand for the purpose of giving a vote; hence, to appoint^ electa 
ordain, ** Plato uses the word of the election of leaders of choruses. Laws^ 765." 

42. He commanded us. Peter now shows Cornelius his commission from Christ, 
**Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every creature." And to testify. 
Bear witness to what they had seen and heard and experienced. The best part of all true 
preaching of Christ is simply bearing witness. The preacher proclaims the truth, and then 
witnesses to it from his own experience. Judge of quick (living) and dead. Christ is 
now the judge; his life and character are the standard by which every man is to judge him- 
self; he shows what is the ideal of humanity, and so, how far we have fallen from it. He 
is also to be the judge, by announcing the divine judgments on the sons of men at the last 
day. 

5. The Promise to All who Believe. 43. To him give all the prophets wit- 
ness. The prophets as a body bore witness to Jesus. From the very beginning prophets 
have foretold the Messiah, and ceremonials have set forth his mission. Both have pictured 
him before the people. And Jesus is the one pictured in every particular. Jesus was not 
isolated. His coming was not a sudden, unintended movement, but the fruitage and consum- 
mation of a plan unfolding through the ages. Remission of sins. The sending away, 
release as from debt, or penalty. This is man's first need. The debt is too great for him 
to pay, the burden too heavy to carry, the penalty too great to bear. His sins, unforgiven, 
keep him from his Father, and his Father's home. '*This is God's first message to man, 
— Forgiveness free and ample; sure and immediate." 

VI. The Witness of the Holy Spirit.— Vs. 44-46. 44. The Holy Ghost fell 
on all them. The Jews from Joppa and the Gentiles of Cesarea. This was the testimony 
of the Holy Spirit that God treated Jews and Gentiles alike, and that, therefore, the Chris- 
tians should so treat them. They all spoke with tongues, and it is probable that there was 
the same visible manifestation of flaming tongues as on the day of Pentecost; for Peter in 
his report to the disciples at Jerusalem (Acts 11 : 15) says that the Holy Ghost fell on them 
** as on us at the beginning.'* This was the proof of Peter's saying at the opening of his 
address (v. 34). 

This gift had the same symbolic meaning as on the day of Pentecost; the symbol of the 
tongue, the symbol of the flame; the gospel for all nations and races, the unity of the 
church*, the new power from heaven, the new life. See Lesson H. of the First Quarter. 

Testimony of the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit has given his testimony and 
endorsement of missions by his marvelous works of conversion. Almost every great mis- 
sionary denomination of Christians has had at least one among its missions, where the Holy 
Spirit has wrought wonders of transformation. And almost every denomination of Chris- 
tians, from the most ritualistic to the Salvation Army, of almost every form of belief that 
makes Christ their Master and Saviour, has been endorsed by the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit. 

VII. Roman Citizens confess Christ in Baptism. — Vs. 47, 48; 47. Can 
any man forbid water for the outward ceremony of baptism, since God had baptized 
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April 20. PETER AND CORNELIUS. Acts 10: 34-44. 

48. ^ And he commanded them to be baptized ^^ in the name of jAu' chriit. 
Then prayed they him to tarry certain days. 

« 1 Cor. 1:17. 2 Acto a : 38 ; 8 : 16. 

them with the Holy Spirit? The question answered itself. No one present could 
object. 

48. Commanded them to be baptized, as the public profession of their faith in Jesus. 

Baptism was the method by which this purifying change was confessed. Public con- 
fession confirms the resolve, burns the ships behind us, helps to undo the evil example of 
the past, is an aid to others to change their lives, is one proof that the repentance is real. 
Dr. Geikie says, ** Ablution in the East is, indeed, of itself, almost a religious duty. The 
dust and heat weigh upon the spirits and heart like a load; its removal is refreshment and 
happiness. It was, hence, impossible to see a convert go down into a stream, travel worn 
and soiled with dust, and in a moment emerge pure and fresh, without feeling that the 
symbol suited and interpreted a strong craving of the human heart." 

Practical Suggestions, i. Let us mark again the movements of divine providence, 
which are as perfect and fitting in our lives as in those of Peter and Cornelius. 

** The saint beside the ocean prayed, "To each unknown his brother's prayer, 

The soldier in his chosen bower." Yet brethren true in dearest love 

Were they." 

So says Keble; and the prayers came together" to produce one result. 

Illustration. Some one has compared the movements of providence to that of pieces 
on a chess-board, which, however moved, in whatever part of the board, in whichever 
direction, all bear upon one purpose, however unrecognized that purpose may be by those 
who look on. 

2. Visions often have a far-reaching and powerful influence, especially visions like 
Peter's, like Isaiah's, and the prophet's, which show out of the midst of confusion and 
imperfections what ought to be and what can be. 

Compare The Trance of William Tennent, The Sister^ s Dream of Heaven^ The Vision 
of Philip Doddridge^ all once published in tract form; and the most notable vision lately 
published in How Christ Came to Churchy in which some twenty years ago a dream came to 
Dr. A. J. Gordon, well known in Boston by multitudes — a dream which changed his 
whole after life and ministry. See Suggestive Illustration on Acts (under i : 11). 

3. Like Peter we must come down from our visions to daily duties, as the disciples came 
down from the Mount of Transfiguration. 

'* Is there no knocking heard below, " Though pure and bright thy higher air, 

For which you should arise and go, And hot the street and dull the stair, 

Leaving the vision, and again Still get thee down, for who shall know, 

Bearing its message unto men? But 'tis the Lord who knocks below." 

— Susan Coalidge, 

Compare Longfellow's ** Legend Beautiful " in the Tales of a Wayside Inn y — 

" When the blessed Vision said, 
* Uadst thou stayed, I must have fled.' " 

4. Note how both Peter and Cornelius were prepared for the new light that flashed 
upon them, as the plant is long preparing for the blossoms of spring, as the inventor is long 
preparing for the great invention which at length crowns his labors. 

5. A man can be good under any circumstances. The position of Cornelius was not a 
favorable one for the development of the religious life. His early training, his surround- 
ings, his business, his opportunities for unjust gains, his associates, his chances of 
preferment, were all against him. And yet he rose superior to all his difficulties. 

6. The change wrought by Jesus in Cornelius, though he was a good, devout man 
before, was very great. He had a new revelation of God's will, he had assurance where 
before he had longings and hope. He had new life, new love, a new master, a new 
power. 
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LESSON IV. 



Second Quarter. 



LESSON IV. — April 27. 

GENTILES RECEIVED INTO THE CHURCH. 
Acts II : 4-15. 

Study Verses i-i8- 

GOLDEN TEXT. — WhoBoever befieveth on him shall receiire remission of 
sins. — Acts 10 j 43. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

In our last lesson we were considering 
the reception of the Gentiles rather from 
the standpoint of individuals. To-day we 
look at it from the standpoint of the church, 
and its development and growth. 

This point of view is rather difficult for 
small children. But there are subjects of 
interest even for them. The review of 
Peter's vision can be made helpful and 
interesting. So can the Pentecostal pic- 
ture, and God no respecter of persons, and - 
the joy over those who have repented unto 
life. 



HISTORICAL SETTING. 



Time. 

concerned. 



Place. 



The same as the last lesson 
so far as Peter's review is 

But the trial of Peter fol- 
lowed not long after, at Jerusa- 
lem, about A. D. 39, 40. 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

These can be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

Criticism of others from a false view of the facts. 

What Peter had done. 

What was the question betweeti Jews and Gentiles. 

Why was there so much feeling on this point. 

What is necessary to salvation. 

Why the church rejoiced. 



LEARN BY HEART. 

V. 9; Jas. 2: 1,9; Luke 15: 7. 



LESSON OUTLINE. 

SUBJECT : God's Wide Welcome to 

All the World. 

I. Peter returns to Jerusalem (vs. 
1,2). 

Criticism from a false view of facts. 

II. Peter criticized by the Stricter 
Jews (vs. 2, 3). 

The question at issue. 

Why the discussion was so intense. 

III. Peter's Answer to their Criti- 

cisms (vs. 4-17). 

A summary of his answers. 
Notes upon his action. 

IV. The Church acquits Peter and 

REJOICES IN THE SALVATION OF 

THE Gentiles (v. 18). 
V. Practical Suggestions. 



THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

Same as in Lesson III. 



I- N^i the apostles and ^^^ brethren that were in Ju-dae'a heard that the 
Gen'tiles J,*'it^a"d received the word of God. 

2. And when Pe'ter was come up to Je-ru'sa-l^m, ' they that were of the 
circumcision contended with him, 

* Acts 10 : 45 ; Gal. a : 12. 



1. Peter returns to Jerusalem. — Vs. i, 2. i. The apostles and brethren 
that were in, rather, throughout («aTa), Judaea heard. The news of such an event in the 
capital would rapidly spread throughout the church, all the more rapidly because it was a 
strange event, contrary to the common strongly held beliefs, and such as to awaken a great 
deal of very earnest, if not bitter, discussion. 

2. Peter was come up to Jerusalem. He came with six leading Christians of 
Joppa, who had witnessed the scenes at Cesarea (Acts ii: 12). This taking of the wit- 
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April 27. GENTILES RECEIVED INTO THE CHURCH. Acts 11: 4-15. 

..—, . ; , > 

3. Syi?*; * Thou wentest m to men uncircumcised, - and didst eat with 
them. 

4. But Pe'ter «i«»n^ '** '"««^Jw^ the beginning. ^^^ expoundcd *Ja?,U?// unto 
them-, border, saying, 

5. * I was in the city of Jop'pa praying : and in a trance I saw a vision, 
i certain vessel delcSSing. as it *"*Je« " a great sheet' let down from heaven 
by four corners ; and it came even ulSo "^^ ' 

6. uJCS t^e which when I had fastened mine eyes, I considered, and saw 
the fourfooted beasts of the earth' and wild beasts' and creeping things* and 

fowls of the helven. 

7. And I heard ^^ a voice saying unto me, ^^; Pe'ter ; Jjfj and eat. 

* Acts 10 : 28. 3 Luke i : 3. 

* Gal. 2:12. •♦ Acts 10 : 9, etc. 

nesses with him implies that Peter went to Jerusalem at least in part to defend his course, 
and to correct misapprehensions which were certain to arise from exaggerated reports and 
the distortions of prejudice. 

" Rumor is a pip« 
Blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures ; 

And of so easy and so plain a stop, " Rumor doth double, like the voice and echo. 

That the blunt monster with uncounted heads, The numbers of the feared." 

Tht still discordant, wavering Multitude, —Henry /K., part II.^J : J. 

Can play upon it." 

— Henry IV., Part II., Induction. 

Criticism from a False View of Facts. I once received a very polite letter denying 
the correctness of a fact quoted in my Select Notes to the effect that the coat of a British 
soldier seen through a red glass appeared white. A class of young men tried the experi- 
ment, and it was not true. The only reason was that they did not try it according to the 
conditions. I went to a manufacturer of stained glass, and found that when looking 
through the ruby-red glass, ordinary red objects still appeared red. But when we looked at 
the lighter scarlet, the royal red of England, the color of the soldier's coat, then it did 
appear white, as had been stated. 

11. Peter criticized by tlie Stricter Jews. —Vs. 2, 5. They that were of 
the circumcision. That is, *Uhe champions of the circumcision," the stricter Jewish 
Christians, who were ** not simply Jews, but had a strong and deep feeling regarding the 
necessity of circumcision. With the exception of the recent converts, none except Jews 
were meml^ers of the church of Christ. This expression, however, is one that it would be 
natural for St. Luke, writing some years afterwards, to use. And indeed now, for the first 
time, there were within the church the two strongly contrasted elements of Jewish and 
Gentile Christianity. We are exactly at the turn where the history of the Christian church 
passes into its new phase.** — Schaff. See Ramsay's Pauly p. 44. Contended with 
him. The same word is used of Michael the Archangel contending with the devil 
(Jude 9). It is difficult to ** understand the vehemence and intensity of the battle which 
the most enlightened apostles had to wage against the Judaic Christians." ** Their central 
belief was that God was * a respecter of persons,' and was full of partiality for special 
favorites. The Pharisee drew back the hem of his garment if he chanced to pass a Gentile 
or a publican or one of * the masses.' The God of the Talmudists reminds us of Pope's 
lines: — 

" ' In quibbles angels and archangels join, 
And God the Father turns a School Divine.' " 

**This whole system of uncompassionate arrogance St. Peter sweeps away in a single 
sentence." " Without the fullest enlightenment and the most heroic courage it would have 
been impossible to rescue Christianity from that strangling yoke of Pharisaism which would 
inevitably have degraded it to the rank of a paltry and evanescent sect." — Farrar, 

The Question at Issue. This involved two points: (i) the eating with Gentiles 
(v. 3), of which Peter is here accused; and (2) the receiving of the Gentiles into the 
church without their first becoming Jews. McGiffert says that **in Acts II : 3 the disciples 
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8. But I said, Not so, Lord : for nothing common or unclean hath 
***JJeV'"* entered into my mouth. 

9. But *;* voice answered theSco'^umriltof heaven, What God hath cleansed, 



'Jjfk?" not thou common. 



10. And 
heaven. 

11. And' 

where I waa, 
in which we were, having been 



this was done 



three times : 
thrice : 



and all were drawn up again into 



behold, 



three men 



sent from Caes-a-re'a unto me. 



already come unto fUp hniiQ^ 
stood before ^"^ nOUSC 



liccauae he 
eaten with 
adtlres5» wh 



rented as contending with Peter 
1 to men uncircumcised and had 
it is a striking fact that, in the 
t Peter does not defend himself 
It against the charge of recogniz- 
ing a Gentile as a Christian 
disciple, and admitting him to 
baptism, which is an entirely 
different matter." ** Luke 
evidently did not recognize 
the difference between the 
two steps.'* But Luke's busi- 
ness was to report the facts; 
and the fact that Peter an- 
swered one complaint by a 
reference to another shows 
that he, and Luke with him, 
recognized the fact that the 
two acts were so intertwined 
that the answer to the last 
charge implied of necessity an 
For if Gentiles were acknowledged as disciples and admitted to the 




Reclining at Meat. 



answer to the first. 

church without becoming proselytes, then Jews must eat with them at least in the Lord's 
Supper. So that Peter, answering the charge of admitting Gentiles to the church, answered 
at the same time the charge of eating with Gentiles. 

Why the Discussion was so Intense. The Jewish Christians desired the Gentiles 
to become disciples, but thought the only divine way was through their becoming Jews as 
well as Christians. They were divinely set apart from heathen by the distinction of unclean 
and clean in food and social customs. 

All the promises of the Messiah, of the redemption of the world, of the enlargement of 
the kingdom of God, were made to the Jews. The forces of the Gentiles were to come to 
them; ** The sons of the strangers shall build up thy walls "; ** The nation and the king- 
dom that will not serve thee shall perish " (Isa. 60). The Jews were God's chosen 
people, their religion was divine and true. To ignore this, to receive men into the kingdom 
in another way than commanded to proselytes by God himself, and practised for ages, was 
not this an insult to God, to religion, to the Bible, to all their past history for eighteen 
hundred years? Says Farrar, " Those who supported the cause of Paul rendered them- 
selves liable to those charges, so terrible to a Jew, of laxness, of irreligion, of apostasy, of 
unpatriotism, of not being believers in revealed truth." Peter's action was to them con- 
trary to God, destroying the very foundations of religion, blotting out the promises, blasting 
their most precious hopes. Nothing but a new divine command could reverse the divine 
commands of the past. But Jesus himself, the Son of God, the latest revelation from God, 
was a Jew, who kept the Jewish law, preached to the Jews, declared that not a jot or tittle 
of the law should fail till all was fulfilled. 

in. Peter's Answer to their Criticisms. — Vs. 4-17. The story in these verses is 
a repetition of last Sunday's lesson, so that we need not take up the separate verses, but 
merely give a summary of his argument. 

1. God himself, the God of the Jews, directed Peter plainly to do what he did. 

2. He did this, first, by a vivid illustration while Peter was in a trance. 

3. His own voice bade him go to Cornelius, who also had been directed by God's 
shining angel to send for Peter. 
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GENTILES RECEIVED INTO THE CHURCH. Acts ii: 4-15. 



12. And ' the ^, bade me go with them, •;:;S'l;^£;i;oi^T:;i ' these six 
brethren ,,>„ accompanied me; and we entered into the man's house : 

13. ^ .^nd* he '^^i^ us how he had seen the ^^ngel .j^„ding in his house, 
which rtood^and^Mi^ unto him, s^^d ™«° to J6p'pa, and "^J^.' Si'mon, whose surname 
is Pe'ter ; 

14. 



» shall .pea?"„„tothee words, whereby thou.Ha'i?t'lLl^lte%'„'J'li';r/JJu«. 



15. And as I began to speak, the Ho'ly Ghdst fell on them, ^^^^ ' as on 
us at the beginning. 

16. A^fd rr?me"iKd ^hc word o£ the Lord, how that he said, ^ John indeed 
baptized with water ; but ^ ye shall be baptized with the Ho'ly Ghost. 

17. ' Fomjmuch ^jjg^ as Qq^j g^yg ^^^ ^.jjgjjj ^.^g \{\^q gjft as /le did ^^^ unto 

us, wh*Swe believed on the Lord Je'sus Christ; * ^£5' was I, that I could 
withstand God ? 

18. aS when they heard these things, they held their peace, and glorified 
God, saying, » Then Ke'oJn''lnei'a{i,%^th gS granted repentance unto life. 



* John 16: 13; 

* Acts 10: 23. 
3 Acts 10 : 30. 


Acts 10: 


19. 


4 Acts 3 : 4. 

5 Matt. 3: II 

6 Isa. 44 : 3- 


John I 


a6, 33 ; 


Acts I 


: 5; 


19: 4. 


7 Acts 15: 8,9. 

8 Acts 10: 47. 

9 Rom. 10: 12. 



4. God made disciples of these Gentiles without their becoming Jews. 

5. He sent the Holy Spirit upon these Gentile disciples exactly as he had sent the 
Holy Spirit on the Jewish disciples at Pentecost, making no distinction. 

6. Here were six witnesses to these facts, besides Peter. 

In V. 12, nothing doubting should be as in the R. v., " making no distinction." 

In V. 17, who believed l>elongs both to them and to us. ** In each case the Holy 

Spirit was bestowed, and in each case as a result of the preceding belief, and not as a 

result of circumcision or of uncircumcision." — Knowling. 

Note i. That what Peter did was done by divine direction, and with the divine approval. 

2. That this did not contradict what God had ordained before, or show any changeable- 
ness in God, but was the natural and necessary result and outcome of his previous 
commands and ordinances. 

Illustrations. A builder commands a scaffold to be put up around the house he is 
building. When the time comes, the same builder commands it to be 
taken away. The rules for the education of children are cfaangtrd by 
the same authority which rnad^ thenii when thi^ chiklren grow up into 
young men and women. 

3. The promises to the Jews were to tie fulfilled by the very change 
which they thought was destroying them. They could not be fulfiUed 
in their way by an outward Jewish kingdom, but only by a spiritual 
kingdom, in which the 
people inherited the 
promises by faith, 
through Jesus Christ. 
The acorn must burst its 
shell, and perish as an 
acorn, or never become 
an oak. It must take on 
new forms and rise up 
into the air and sunlight. 
The shell was intended 
to protect the seed till 
the time came for a fur* 
ther development, and 
then must be thrown 
aside. The life of the 
egg continues in the bird; 
the life of the caterpillar, 
in the butterfly. Sitting at Meat. 
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Acts ii: 4-15. LESSON IV. Second QuAHTRft, 

4. In all changes the essential truth and life was preserved, a character and a life fitted 
for heaven, through believing in Christ. 

" O brother man ! fold to thy heart thy brother ; To worship rightly is to love each other. 

Where pity dwells, the peace of God is there ; Each smile a hyma, each kindly deed a prayer." 

Compare Whittier's Poems, ** Our Master." 

5. The action of Peter wa$ exactly in accordance with the principle laid down in 
Matt. 9: 14-17, where Jesus teaches that new wine requires new bottles; and in Matt. 5: 
17, 18, where he says he came not to destroy, but to fulfil. 

" Do what is right, Sun, moon, and stars, and all. 

Right things in great and small, You shall have light." 

Then, though tlie sky should fall, 

IV. The Church acquits Peter^ and rejoices in the Salration of the 
Gentiles* —V. 18. They held their peace. They were silenced lor a time. There 
was no answer to Peter's argument from facts, and they ceased from their criticisms. 
More than this they glorified God, for it was a new manifestation of God*s glory, his 
gracious love, his goodness and wisdom and power. So when Moses saw God's glory, it 
was his goodness that passed before him, and he proclaimed, ** I . . . will be gracious to whom 
I will be gracious, and will shew mercy on whom I will shew mercy " (Ex. 33: 18, 19). 

Long had God shown mercy to Israel, but now the door was thrown wide open to the 
Gentiles, and God also to them had granted repentance unto life. So, like the angels 
in heaven, the church on earth "rejoiced over one sinner that repented." Glorified is in 
the imperfect tense, denoting continued and repeated action. It is probable that this was 
not a complete change in Jewish Christian thought, but only an isolated case, under special 
influences, and many on second thought were unconvinced, for there are traces of the old 
feeling in the subsequent history, and a few years later the question was decided in relation 
to Paul's missionary work. The action of the church was an onward movement. The 
Jews could live as Jews, and yet be Christians; the Gentiles could be Christians and remain 
Gentiles. It was a movement toward Unity, Liberty, and Peace. 

Practical Suggestions, i. These perplexing questions were a part of the discipline 
and training of the church. They are so still. They keep the church awake and thinking. 
They keep it out of dulness and deadness. They train it in the virtues of kindly judgment 
and forbearance. Unrest, change, criticism of the past, are often a sign of fuller life, of 
springtime, of growth. 

There is at present a spirit of unrest and change as to Bible study, as to Sunday schools, 
as well as in regard to educational methods in colleges and common schools. It is not 
confined to one thing, but pervades all educational circles. Sometimes Sunday-school 
workers are troubled on account of the severe criticisms of Sunday-school work by educa-. 
tional experts, but they are still more severe on the work in our common schools. The 
comfort of it is that it means that we are alive, awake, striving after better things, seeing 
higher ideals, and on the way to attain them. 

2. Progress is slow and difficult, with zigzag motions, with reactions, like the chilly 
days and snowstorms of spring, but we are moving on toward the summer harvests and 
winter fruits. 

" Heaven is not reached by a single bound, We rise by things that are under feet ; 

But we build the ladder bv which we rise By what we have mastered of good and gain ; 

From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, By the pride deposed and the pasion slain ; 

And we mount to its summit round by round. And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet." 

3. There will always be conservative and progressive elements in the church, and both 
are needed. Only it is necessary that both sides should distinguish between the great 
underlying principles and the manifold forms in which those principles are expressed.- 
The one essential thing is a devout and holy life, a Christian character, pious deeds, and 
faith in Jesus Christ as our Lord and Master. There may be great variations in doctrines^ 
in tastes, in amusements, in forms of worship, and yet the Christian life flourish; Some 
things are right at one time, but wrong at another. It is said that Yale. University once 
turned out a student for bowling; now they furnish bowling alleys. They were right in 
l>oth cases. I have read of two sisters in Edinboro who became so estranged that though 
living in the same house they would not speak to each other. At length they drew a. 
chalk line through the rooms, hall, and doors, and each one kept scrupulously on her own. 
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side of the line. There is a better way of peace for the church than that. It is to hold to 
the essential principle of religious life, and keep our own ways, but give abundant liberty 
to others. This alone can bring unity and peace and progress. 

I have just seen the following illustration in the 5. S, Times. ** Smokeless powder is 
passing over into theological warfare. Christians differ as much as ever, but, with all their 
differences, they see one another's faces more clearly. And this is a battle where, the clearer 
we see, the less we slay. Seeing each other, we discover a right-heartedness ^hich 
compensates for much wrong- headedness." 

Illustration. 4. The testimony of the Holy Spirit is of the utmost value. That 
which he indorses and blesses must be good in its essentials. The fruits of the Spirit are 
the real test, both for ourselves and others. 

5. Blessed is the hope and faith that can see the star of Bethlehem through the rifts in 
the clouds; that 

" spies the summer through the winter bud, She hears the lark within the songless eee, 
She tastes the fruit before the blossom falls, She finds the fountain where they wailed" Mirage.' " 



LESSON V. — May 4. 

THE CHURCH AT ANTIOCH IN SYRIA. 
Acts II : 19-30. 

OOLDfiN TEXT. — The hand of the Lord was with them : and a great number 
believed, and turned unto the Lord. — Acts ii : 21. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

Attracting Attention. — Let the schol- 
ars, recalling their geography and history, 
note how all commerce and all events seem 
to gather around certain centers, so that if 
any one knows thoroughly certain cities, 
which radiate influences like rays from the 
sun, they will know in a large degree the 
whole civilized world and its history. Note 
such cities as Rome, Athens, Jerusalem, 
London, and Paris. Such a center was 
Jerusalem in the early church. 

Now another city, Antioch, becomes the 
center of the Gentile church, the starting 
point, and the base of operations for the 
great foreign missionary labors among the 
Gentiles. 

Review the development of the church 
up to this time. 

Read Isa. 62 as a prophecy, whose larger 
fulfilment began in these days, and Gal. 2 : 
I-14, which Ramsay thinks l^elongs to this 
second visit of Paul to Jerusalem. 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

These can be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class, report 
and discussion. 

Antiocf) and its characteristics. 

How the church was formed there. 

Why it grew so fast. 

Barnabas and his work. 

Unity of the two churches. 

Disciples called Christians. 

The famine. The relief fund, and what it did. 



LEARN BY HEART. 
Vs. 33-24; Rom. 12: 10, 13; Isa. 62: 



PICTURES. 

The Apostles preaching the Gospel^ Dore; 
The Church as a Ship of St, Peter, Gaddi 
Taddeo (Florence). 



LESSON OUTLINE. 

SUBJECT: A New Church and its 
Work. 

I. The First Gentile Church (vs. 
19-21). 

Antioch and its characteristics. 
Formation of the church at Antioch. 
Why the church ^ew. 
Its strategic position. 

II. The Fellowship of the Churches 

(vs. 22-24). 

A wise movement. 

Fitness of Barnabas. 

What he saw, how he felt, what he did. 

III. Paul comes to the Assistance of 

Antioch (vs. 25, 26). 

Disciples called Christians. 
(>reat growth of the church. 

IV. The Famine and the Relief Fund 

(vs. 27-30). 

What was done. 
Value to the churches. 
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HISTORICAL SETTING. 

The formation of the church 
Time. at Antioch began some time 
after the persecution began at 
the martyrdom of Stephen, and continued 
to grow. Paul and Barnabas were at An- 
tioch in some part of A. D. 43-46. The 
famines occurred during 43-48^ The one 
in Palestine A. D. 46 according to Ramsay. 
Paul and Barnabas visit Jerusalem during 
this period, perhaps A. D. 46 (Ramsay) 
or 44 (Lewin). 

Antioch, three hundred 

Place. miles north of Jerusalem. It 

was the capital of Syria, and 

one of the three greatest and most luxurious 

cities in the world at that time. St. Luke 

was a native of this city. 



THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

There are a number of problems connected 
with this period which are discussed and 
decided differently by different writers. See 
Ramsay's IVas Christ born in Bethlehem ? 
pp. 118, 251, 252 ($1.75, Putnams); Ram- 
say's.?/. Paul the 7raveler, chap. 3; Gilbert's 
Studenfs Life of Paul y chap. 6; McGiffert's 
Apostolic Age^ pp. 108-112; Bartlet, The 
Apostolic AgCy pp. 47-52. Lewin, in his Life 
and Epistles of St. Paul, and Farrar, in his 
St. Paul, chap. 16, picture the wickedness 
of Antioch, and the scenes that met the 
apostles' eyes here; Lew Wallace's Ben 
Hur, book IV., chaps, i, 2, 5, 12, and book 
v., chap. 12, gives a vivid description of 
Antioch in this age; Professor Stifler on the 
Acts, ** Development of a New Religious 
Center." 



I. The First Gentile Church. — Vs. 19-21. Antioch was so named by Seleucus 

Nikator, Alexander's greatest general, who built the city, 300 B. c, in memory of his 

father Antiochus. It was situated in western Syria on the river Orontes, 

The City. sixteen miles from its mouth, as London is situated on the .Thames. It 

was near the northeastern angle of the Mediterranean, and about three 

hundred miles north of Jerusalem. 

It was the capital of Syria at this time, the seaport rival of Damascus on the desert. 

Gibbon estimates its population at this time at five hundred thousand, making it the third 

city in the Roman Empire, only Rome and Alexandria being greater. 

. Population. Three centuries later Chrysostom, the golden- mouthed preacher (a native 

of Antioch), estimated the population at two hundred thousand, besides 

children and slaves, and that half the population were Christians. 

It was the center of an immense trade in almost all directions. Its ships sailed to every 

seaport of the Mediterranean. Its roads ran toward Asia Minor, toward 

Trade. Egypt, and toward the empires of the East. " It was the emporium of 

the commerce of the East, at which caravans from Persia and India 

were continually arriving." 

This trade brought in great wealth and luxury. The city abounded in beautiful build- 
ings. "The principal street traversed the entire length of the city from east to west, a 
distance of about four miles, having four parallel rows of columns, form- 
Wealth. ing a broad road in the middle, open to the sky, and on each side a 

narrower covered way or portico. The road in the middle was laid with 
granite in the time of Antoninus Pius." — Encyclopedia Britannica. The orator Libanius, 
a native of Antioch, who lived three hundred years later than St. Paul, boasts of its water- 
works, baths, and fountains, and tells us that the streets of the city were lighted at night 
with public lamps. 

The population was cosmopolitan, Jews, Greeks, Syrians, Romans, and all nationali- 
ties, races, and languages, freemen and slaves, cultured and ignorant. 
Nationalities. wealthy and poverty-stricken, philosophers and debauchees. Wherever 
there was trade, thither the Jews were attracted, so that at this center of 
trade there was naturally a large colony of Jews. 

" In such a mixed population, while art and literature could gain the praise of Cicero, 

vice as well as luxury made the city infamous as well as famous." — Knawling. *• When 

the Roman satirist Juvenal, writing about this period of which we treat, would fain account 

for the excessive dissolution of morals which then prevailed at Rome, his explanation of it 

was that the manners of Antioch had invaded Rome and corrupted its ancient purity.'* — 

Stokes. Juvenal's words are, ** The Orontes flows into the Tiber," expres- 

Morals. sing how the vices, quacks, debaucheries, panders, dancing girls, and all 

the worthless rabble and dregs of dissipation and degradation of Antioch 

flowed into Rome and corrupted even Rome's corruption. Four or five miles from the 

city were the famous pleasure grounds of Daphne, known all over the world, where was a 

temple to Apollo and his colossal statue, '* where, under the climate of Syria and the 
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19- 'rferthe^for'J^L scattcrcd abroad upon the rrfbuuS that arose 

about Ste'phen travelled as far as phlJ'.S& and Cy'prus, and An'ti-och, 
^.^£| the word to none ''VToS;in::^''- 

20. Buttwewere soHic of them, *«'^* Hicn of Cy'prus and Cy-re'ne, ''^{^^^ 
when they were come to An'ti-och, spake unto ^ the oJ^Sa"i, preaching the 
Lord Je'sus. 

2 1 . And ^ the hand of the Lord was with them : and a great number 
that believed' *"'* * turned unto the Lord. 

I Acts 8:1. 3 Luke i : 66 ; Acts 2 : 47. 

* Acts 6 : I ; 9 : 29. * Acts 9 : 35. 

wealthy patronage of Rome, all that was beautiful in nature and art had created a sanc- 
tuary for a perpetual festival of vice.** — Conybeare and Howson, Daphne had become 
proverbial for its luxurious festivals, unbridled debauchery, and unnatural vices. **The 
temple and village were deeply bosomed in a thick grove of laurels and cypresses, which 
reached as far as a circumference of ten miles, and proved in the most sultry summers a 
cool and impenetrable shade. A thousand streams of the purest water, issuing from every 
hill, preserved the verdure of the earth and the temperature of the air; the senses were 
gratified with harmonious sounds and aromatic odors; and the peaceful grove was conse- 
crated to health and joy, to luxury and love. The soldier and the philosopher wisely 
avoided the temptations of this sensual paradise, where pleasure, assuming the character 
of religion, imperceptibly dissolved the firmness of manly virtue." — Gibbon, See Gib- 
Ixjn's Decline and Fall, chap. 23, 24; Lew Wallace's Ben Hur ; Renan's The Apostles^ 
XII, XIII. 

Formation of the Church at Antioch. 19. Now they which were scattered 
abroad, ata(nrap<i^e«, from .6ia, thoroughly^ everywhere^ and (nreipw, to scatter seed, to sow, 
** derived from the quick, jerky motion of the hand." The thread of the narrative returns 
to the persecution described in Acts 8 : 1-4, in order to show a new line of influence proceeding 
from that event. The authorities tried to blow out the gospel fire kindled by the Holy 
Spirit, but it only made it burn the brighter. They lashed the fire, but it only sent the 
sparks over the world. The wrath of man is made to praise God, and the Christian sings 
many of his sweetest songs to his enemies' harps, as the psalmist sang the 84th Psalm to 
the Gittite instrument of music. As far as Phenice. Phoenicia, the strip of coast between 
the Mediterranean and the mountains of Lebanon, extending one hundred and twenty miles 
from a point a little below Tyre, northward to Beirut, from which, in the autumn of 1895, 
a railroad was opened to Damascus. Cyprus, a large island in the Mediterranean, sixty 
miles from the Palestine coast. And Antioch, the most northern large city on the coast. 
See above. Preaching the word to . . . Jews only. According to the practice and 
feelings of the Jewish Christians when they left Jerusalem. The new impulses broadening 
the church had not yet teached them (Acts i : 8). They began at Jerusalem, but had not 
yet begun to practise the rest of Christ's command. 

30. And, rather "But." Contrasting these with those who confined their labors to 
the Jews in v. 19. Men of Cyprus. The island opposite Tarsus, which Paul had been 
making the headquarters of his preaching for several years. And Cyrene. On the coast 
of Africa. These were Greek-speaking Jews, who, having lived abroad, were not so 
intensely Jewish as those who had always lived in Jerusalem, and they had been under the 
influence of the broad-minded Paul. * Spake unto the Grecians. The best manuscripts 
have "Greeks" as in R. v., and this is clearly the correct reading. The New Testament 
uses Hellenists (Grecians) to mean those Jews who had been abroad and spoke Greek; 
but Hellenes (Greeks), for Gentiles who did not become Jewish proselytes. The contrast 
and the new departure lies in the fact that before this the disciples sought to convert to 
Jesus only the Jews (including the Grecians who were Jews), but now they began to preach 
to the Gentiles as such. 

ai. The hand (the symbol of power and of work) of the Lord. The head of the 
church. Thus a great number believed. The Lord proved by his power in touching 
their hearts and renewing their lives that he wanted these people in his church. They 
were received apparently without contention or opposition, as the logical result of their 
believing and the divine favor of the plan. 

Thus was founded the first gentile church. The broadening of the church for 
which previous events had been preparing had now actually begun. This church grew to 
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— * ■ ■ II.. I ... I .. . .. » 1 

22. AS'Set«I:L'S^^*SB'SSlX^^ came "SJ« the ears of the church which was in 
Je-ru'sa-l^m : and they sent forth ^ Bar'na-ba,S' t»«»''°*houidgo ^3 f^^ ^5 
An^ti-och; 

* Acts 9 : 27. 

be a center of religious power and influence next to Jerusalem, and in some respects far 
greater. 

Why this Church grew. i. It was founded by strong, earnest, tested, devoted, 
large-hearted, energetic men, — men who had endured persecution for their Master's sake, 
who had resisted temptation, who had felt the power of the Holy Spirit. Such founders 
exert a mighty and enduring influence upon the community they found. 

2. The church was planted where it was most needed, and where there were always 
some who were repelled by the open immorality, and felt a heart-hunger for better and 
more satisfying things. The community could see the contrast between the earthly and 
the heavenly paradise, betr-'een the fruits that grow upon the upas tree of vice and those 
that grow upon the tree of life. There is apt to be less enthusiasm in a country where the 
gospel has so far gained its end that those outside the church have many of the Christian 
virtues and graces, and the shadow is so pervaded with light that the contrast with the 
sunshine is small compared with the contrast between midnight and noonday. We see this 
often in temperance and other reforms. 

3. Another reason is found in the strong, energetic, active, wide-awake character of the 
inhabitants, as shown in their trade, commerce, beauty of the city, and even in their vices. 
The soil in which thorns and weeds grow most luxuriantly is the very kind of soil in which 
fruitful vines and trees, when they take the place of these, flourish most abundantly. The 
great strong engine that has been drawing great trains on the wrong track in the wrong 
direction can pull just as great trains on the right road in the right direction. 

4. The best and strongest Christians often spring up and grow amid the worst corrup- 
tion. Their very efforts to conquer the evil, and save others from it, strengthen their own 
character and faith. ** It takes live fish to swim up stream.*' 

Illustration. ** As the coral islands of the Paciflc rise and bask in the light of 
heaven, flowery and fertile, while their base is surrounded by the barren, salt, angry waves 
of an unfathomable ocean, so the group of Christians that clus'ered together as a church in 
Antioch were rich in all the graces of the spirit, although they had sprung from a dreary 
heathenism, and were surrounded by it still.** — Artwt, 

5. The new development and enlargement was made by individuals, and not officially 
by the old leaders. It was made as an individual experiment. It is not at all probable 
that a vote of the church could have been obtained in advance, because they could not see 
clearly the result. But when the act was done, and the leaders saw that it was not only 
right, but the right could and would prevail, they favored it. A large part of the progress 
in the Christian church is still made in this way, and it is doubtless the l)est way. I know 
churches where probably the Christian Endeavor movement would have l>een voted down 
if proposed at first to the body, but where that movement is probably unanimously com- 
mended and loved now. I have no doubt that had the proposal to use unfermented wine 
been asked officially, it would have been voted down, as it has been in one great denomina- 
tion, but it has grown to be the almost universal practice in several large denominations. 
The largest individual liberty, and the smallest official interference, is one of the conditions 
of greatest progress. 

Thb strategic position of the antioch CHURfcH is shown clearly from our studies 
so far. Its situation, its trade, its commerce, its energy, its connection with the sister 
church at Jerusalem and its distance from it, its cosmopolitan population, its great size, its 
popularity as a resort for travelers, combined to make it the fitting center of the new 
departure, and the base for great missionary operations. 

II. The Fellowship of the Churches. — Vs. 22-24. ««• Then tidings (the 
report concerning) these things came unto . . . Jerusalem. They were doubtless 
received with joy mingled with fears as to what the outcome might be. Some would be 
prepared for the new regime by the conversion of Cornelius and Peter's vision; others 
would see in it impending disaster, and the ruin of the new religion. Compare the fable 
of the ugly duckling. 

A Wise Movement. Then the church at Jerusalem did a very wise and right thing: 
they sent forth Barnabas ( i ) to learn the exact truth about the reports. (2) To prevent 
any abuses or discord from arising between the Jewish and Gentile converts, of which the 
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23. who! when he wa'^^wme. and had seen the grace of God, was glad; and 
he ^ exhorted them all, that with purpose of heart they would cleave unto 
the Lord; * 

24. ^or he was a good man, and ^ full of the Ho'ly Ghost and of faith : 
^ and much people was added unto the Lord. 

* Acts 13 : 43 ; 14 : 2a. * Acts 6:5. 3 v. ai ; Acts 5 : 14. 

sequel shows the real danger (Acts 15: i, 25). The difficult question of eating together 
could not but arise. (3) To encourage the new disciples in everything that was good. 

(4) To warn them against error, if error there was. As far as Antioch. Implying that 
he visited other churches on the way. 

This wise action of the early church is peculiarly needed in these changing times, when 
new departures are being made, new forms of truth are being investigated. 

The Fitness of Barnabas for this Mission. It would have been difficult to find a 
man in all the early church more adapted to this mission than was Barnabas. He was a 
man of unblemished character, of great wisdom, of ripe enthusiasm, and able to kindle 
enthusiasm. ** An apathetic Christian is an anomaly as incongruous in conception as a 
frozen sunbeam or a petrified flame." 

On the one hand, the church at home had perfect confidence in him, in his judgment 
and his character. He was a Levite, and so would be especially bound to the Jewish 
religion, so as not to compromise them in any way. He had been very generous, selling 
some of his property for the benefit of the poor; and even his name, Barnabas, had been 
given him by the apostles, because he was ** a son of consolation," with power to comfort 
and exhort (Acts 4: 36, 37). He was full of the Holy Spirit. 

On the other hand, he was a native of Cyprus, only sixty miles from Antioch, and was 
familiar with the place and the people. He knew the language. He was a friend and 
acquaintance of those who had gone here from Jerusalem, some of them also being from 
Cyprus. And as a Grecian Jew, he would naturally be in sympathy with the new move- 
ment, and would be welcomed by the Christians of Antioch df both parties. 

What he saw. 23. When he came, and had seen the grace of Qod, as shown 
in the converts, their changed character, their numbers, their good deeds. There were 
doubtless many imperfections in these disciples, but that which shone brightest and was 
seen first was what the grace of God had wrought in them; as when we look at a black 
coal or a piece of glass in the sunshine, it is the shining rays that we see first and most. 

There is a good lesson for us all in this. Yesterday I heard a sermon by Rev. C. M. 
Southgate on how Christ dealt with the disagreeable persons and things he met; and one of 
the ways was his finding the best things in them. We see largely what we are looking for. 
Who has not looked through a telescope at the sun in order to see the spots. The English 
traveler hunting for tigers declared that the missionaries had done nothing in India, for he 
had lived there for years and never seen anything of- it. The missionary replied that his 
logic would prove that there were no tigers in India, for he had lived there twenty years 
and had never seen one. Ministers are continually surprised at finding many unexpected 
good deeds and good qualities in persons they have to deal with. Men must see the evil, 
as Barnabas saw the evil in Antioch, but his gaze was fixed on the grace of God delivering 
from such evil; just as in a battle for a noble cause, our hearts dwell on the heroism and 
faith and courage more than on the bloodshed and pain. 

How he felt. Was glad. One test of character is what a person rejoices in. 
There is nothing worthier of great joy than the conversion of men: (i) joy at their 
deliverance from sin; (2) at their escape from the awful punishment of sin; (3) joy for 
the great blessings to which they are saved; (4) joy for the good influences they may exert; 

(5) joy ^o' ^he new stars in the crown of our Redeemer. 

What he did. Exhorted them all, irap«K«iA«. fhe word is the same as that from 
which the Holy Spirit, the Comforter^ is named. It means much more than exhort or com- 
fort. He strengthened, encouraged, stimulated them by his gift of eloquence. That 
with purpose of heart. With the will and affections, the whole choice of the soul. 
They would cleave unto the Lprd. The only way to stand firm and strong amid the 
many temptations of life, and to hold on to the end, is by cleaving to the Lord, as the 
branch to the vine. 

24. For he was a good man. Not merely honest and upright, but generous, kindly, 
loving, conciliating. This was shown in his joy that Gentiles were converted as well as 
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«- Then departed Bar^Oft-bM *-. ^ Tar^Qiitt* '<"'^*^1^ 9a ill • 
25* And he went forth ^O A EF SUS j© eeek for ^*"* • 

26. tSd when he had found him, he brought him unto An'tl-5ch. And 
it came to pass, that .^^nfor a whole year they ;S5^{SJ^T;^^?, -with the 
church, and taught much people; and"tLu ^^ disciples were called Chris'- 
tians first in An'ti-6ch. 

^ Acts 9 : 30. a Or, in the church, 

Jews, and through others as well as himself. He had the beauty of holiness, the graces of 
religion. Full of the Holy Ghost. He lived in the Spirit, and was endowed with power 
by the Spirit. And of faith. Perfect trust in the Lord, perfect confidence that Jesus was 
the Messiah; perfect devotion to his cause. He preached what be most heartily believed. 
And much people was added unto the Lord. Through the labors of such a good man. 
All his exhortations had the power of a good man liehind them. 

HI. Paul comes to the Assistance of the Antioch Church. — Vs. 25, 26. 

25. Then departed Barnabas, (i) The great success of Barnabas brought more work 
than he could do alone, more open doors than he could enter, more opportunities than he 
could use. The fields were white to the harvest, and the laborers were few. (2) There 
was need of counsel and great wisdom to guide the new church aright, especially as there 
were two elements in the church. (3) There was need of another element, of instruction 
and training in doctrine, than Barnabas' special talents would provide. And Barnabas was 
wise enough to see this, and good enough to provide for it. To Tarsus, for to seek 
Saul. ** Luke in 9: 30 mentions that Saul was sent away to Tarsus; and he now takes 
up the thread from that point. ... He implies that the reader must understand Tarsus to 
have been Saul's headquarters during the intervening period." — Ramsay, See also 
Paul's own statement in Gal. i : 21, 22. 

It was during these years that Paul had the visions and revelations spoken of in 2 Cor. 
12: 1-5, which may have prepared him for his great work. 2 Corinthians was written 
A. D. 56-58, and the revelations occurred more than fourteen years before, or in 42 or 43. 

26. A whole year they (Barnabas and Paul) assembled themselves with the 
church (at their places of worship), and taught. The young church, just delivered from 
heathenism, had especial need of instruction. 

Note the true Christian spirit in this whole movement. Two opposite tendencies of 
mind worked together because lx)th were needed in the training of that young church, as in 
every church to-day. Barnabas was full of heart, of enthusiasm, of appeal to the feelings, 
of inspiration, of help for the poor, of comfort for the afflicted, of encouragement for the 
weak. He, equally with Paul, held the truth and loved the truth, but his mind worked in 
a very different manner. Paul was logical, though it was logic on fire. He reasoned out 
everything, he was educated and trained in the truth. He was enthusiastic, but he never 
abandoned himself to his enthusiasm. Each supplemented the other. More people would 
be reached by both than by either one alone. They needed the mutual influence of one 
upon the other. 

Note. Each one was good enough and great enough to recognize the good in the other. 
One of the greatest dangers of the modern church lies in the fact that so many strong men, 
in certain directions, are not large enough and broad enough to see the value of the minds 
that differ from theirs. Theological professors write sneers in their books concerning great 
evangelists. And sometimes evangelists do not recognize the good in the methods of the 
professors. In each case it simply proclaims their own narrowness. 

Christians. The disciples were called Christians first in Antioch. Not by the 
Jews who would not recognize Jesus as Christ, that is, Messiah, but by the people outside 
the disciples. ** It belongs to popular slang." — Ramsay, ** To the keen-witted popu- 
lace of Antioch already famous for their bestowal of nicknames." — ICnowling, So 
" Methodist " and " Puritan " were names first given in ridicule, and then transfigured by 
those who bore them. 

Were called (xpi?<*aTi<rai) meant originally io transact dusimss, and later, to bear a name, 
used in business transactions, a firm name, as not a few of our names originated, such as 
John the Smith, Peter the Cooper, James the Carpenter. The special characteristic of the 
disciples was that they belonged to Christ. Dr. Cox suggests that the word was applied to 
Christians as making Christianity the daily business of their lives. This is true, but, as 
Professor Vincent says, it is forced as a deduction from this word. 

Christians, \isn.vri.aLVQv%, Christ, with the termination ianos, not a Latin termination. 
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2 7. nSJ in these days thew came down ^prophets from Je-ru'sa-lSm unto 
An'tioch. 

2S. And there stood up one of them named ^ Ag'&-btis, and signified by 
the ||;;j;{ that there should be » great '^**?aUn'?Jf?r' all the *" world : which 
came to pass in the days of Clau'di-us. ^"'*'- 

29 "^id" the disciples, every man according to his ability, determined to 
send ^relief unto the brethren ''^^ dwelt in Ju-dae'a : 

30. * which also they did, *;S^^^ it to the elders by the feSS of Bar'na-bas 
and Saul. 

> Acts 2: 17; 13: i; 15: 32; I Cor. 12: 28. 3 Rom. 15: 26; i Cor. 16: i. a Gr^f^i^ the inhabited 

2 Acts 21 : 10. * Acts 12 : 25. earth. 

though such a termination was often used in Latin, but probably Greek, like the Christy 
to which it is attached. It has been shown to be common among the Greeks. Later 
Christianos was modified to Chrestianos (both words being pronounced alike). The latter 
means useful^ helpful^ and is found on some inscriptions. One very like it, but imperfect, 
has been found in Pompeii. 

Practical, i . Let us keep Christ's name, disciples^ learners, and the new name Chris- 
tiariy to show that a Christian is always a learner. 

2. ** Do nothing to the reproach of that worthy name by which we are called; that that 
may not be said to us, which Alexander said to a soldier of his own name, that was noted 
for a coward, * Either change thy name or mend thy manners.* " — Henry, This name 
was a witness to the preaching and teaching of the church. Christ was the center of all. 
He was all and in all. Earnest Christianity has always been Christo-centric. All doc- 
trines, all influences, all history even, circle around the cross of Christ, as astronomers 
used to say that all the stars and constellations are circling around the star Alcyone in 
the Pleiades. 

IV. The Famine and the Relief Fand. — Vs. 27-30. 27. In these days. While 
the church was being founded in Antioch. Came prophets. Those speaking forth 
God's message. 

28. Agabus. Nothing is known about him, beyond what is told here, and a sym- 
bolic prophecy some years later concerning Paul (Acts 21: 10). Great dearth (famine) 
throughout all the world. The term oi#covfi,€i^v refers to the inhabited world of the 
Roman Empire. — Knowling^ Ramsay, **We have ample evidence as to a widespread 
dearth over various parts of the Roman Empire, to which Suetonius, Dion Cassius, 
Tacitus, and Eusebius all bear witness, in the reign of Claudius; and in no other reign do 
we find such varied allusions to periodical famines." — Knowling, " Dr. Schiirer seems to 
require a distinct statement that a famine took place in the same year all over Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. But that is too hard on Luke, for he merely says that famine occurred over 
the whole (civilized) world in the time of Claudius. The great famine in Palestine prob- 
ably occurred jn a. d. 46. In the days of Claudius, who reigned a. d. 41-54. 

29. The disciples . . . determined to send relief. The prophecy of the famine 
was made in order to give the disciples time to collect money and food in advance of the 
need. They believed the prophet, and proceeded to prepare the relief. This would require 
some time, ** for it would have shown criminal incapacity to send gold to a starving city," 
and they must purchase supplies. **The money was probably collected by weekly contri- 
butions, for the congregation was not rich, and coin was not plentiful in Syrian cities." — 
Ramsay \n St. Paul^pp, 48-^0, 

30. Which also they did, after the famine had begun, and after the persecution by 
Herod, and Herod*s death in A. D. 44. Most of the early Christians at Jerusalem were 
probably poor; and the persecutions would be most likely to drive away those best able to 
support themselves. By the hands of Barnabas and Saul. This was PauPs second 
visit to Jerusalem. Professor Ramsay regards it as the same visit as that described in Gal. 
2: i-io. McGiffert regards this visit as the same one described in Acts 15 as well as in 
Gal. 2. 

This distribution by the hands of the leaders in the Gentile church, of the bounty 
gathered in Antioch, would make a most favorable impression. It was an expression of 
i^ratitudc for the spiritual favors received. It would bring the churches together in brotherly 
love. It would tend to dissipate any prejudices or fears the Jews may have entertained. 
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It would show that the gospel produced the same fruits among Gentile believers as it had 
produced in the Jerusalem disciples. It was a means of grace and spiritual growth to the 
church at Antioch. 

" Is thy cruse of comfort failioK ? Rise and share it with another, 
And through all the years of famine it shall serve thee and thy brother. 
Love divine will fill thy storehouse, or thy handful still renew ; 
Scanty fare for one will often make a royal feast ior two." 



LESSON VI. — May II. 

PETER DELIVERED FROM PRISON. 
Acts I a : 1-9. 

Study Verses 1-19. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — The angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that fear 
him, and deh'ysreth them. — Psa. 34: 7. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

There is a good opportunity here to test 
and confirm the Bible knowledge of the 
scholars by calling their attention to dif- 
ferent persons of the same name; as three 
by the name of James (which one is referred 
to here?), and four Herods whose deeds are 
referred to, two in the Gospels, and two in 
the Acts. 



PLACE IN THE HISTORY. 

These events occurred probably in the 
interval between Agabus* prophecy of the 
famine and Paul's carrying the relief fund to 
Jerusalem, as described in our last lesson. 
This chapter also closes the first part of the 
Acts relating to the foundation and develop- 
ment of the church, in connection with the 
apostles. From this time the story is chiefly 
the missionary history of the church, in con- 
nection with the Apostle Paul. 



HISTORICAL SETTING. 

Attention is drawn especially to the con- 
trasts in the providential history of dif- 
ferent persons, as the death of James and 
deliverance of Peter; the long life of Herod 
that slew the Bethlehem innocents, and the 
short life of the Herod that murdered James. 
A. D. 44. In the spring. The Passover 
that year was April i-8. 
Time. The martyrdom of James 
took place just before, and the 
release of Peter just after, and the death of 
Herod in the same month. 
Place. Jerusalem. The prison 

was, perhaps, the tower of 
Antonia. 



LEARN BY HEART. 
V. 5; Heb. II 14; Psa. 91.1 1-4. 



PICTURES. 

Deliver atice of St, Peter ^ Raphael (Vati- 
can); Peter delivered Jrom Prison^ Hans 
Memling (Venice); Peter delivered from 
Prison^ Lippi (Florence) ; St. Peter and the 
Angela detail of the above, Lippi. 



THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

On Herod. — The Herods ^ by Farrar; 
Josephus, Aniiq. 18, 6;" 19: 8, 9; Shiirer's 
Jewish People in the Time of Christy ist 
div., vol. II., pp. 150-165. A pathetic 
story of Herod in connection with the Feast 
of Tabernacles (a. d. 41) is told by Farrar, 
p. 179, and Schiirer, p. 150. 

On James. — See Vance's College of the 
Apostles y and the Bible Dictionaries. A 
touching account of his martyrdom is given 
in Eusebius* Ecclesiastical History 2 : 9. 

On Peter. — Wm. M. Taylor's The 
Apostle Peter ; a most excellent sermon by 
Professor Churchill in Monday Club Ser- 
mons for 1876, p. 387. Keble*s Christian 
Year has a poem on the deliverance of 
Peter; Mrs. Sigourney has a poem on this 
subject, and there is a poem on it by I. D. 
Burns, quoted by Arnot in his Church in the 
House ^ p. 281. Volumes on prayer and its 
answers, such as Professor Phelps* The Still 
Houry Murray's In the School of Prayer^ 
and Trumbull's Answers to Prayer, The 
description of the gate of an Eastern city, 
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May II. 



PETER DELIVERED FROM PRISON. 



Acts 12: 1-9. 



Van Lennep's Bible Lands ^ represents the 
probable structure of this outer prison gate. 
A curious account of Eastern customs, re- 
specting knocking at the door, is given by 
Professor Porter in his notes to Kitio, p. 
250. On the ministry, of angels, see 
Whately's Good and Evil Angels. 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

These can be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

The circumstances. 

James the brother of John. 

Peter's deliverance. 

Why Peter was delivered and James not. 

What the disciples prayed for. 

How they prayed. 

Did their surprise show a want of faith ? 

The contrasts. 



LESSON OUTLINE. 
SUBJECT : Deliverance in Answer 

to Prayer. 
I. TiTK Martyrdom ok James (vs. i, 

2). 

The circumstances. Death of James. 

Herod. Death of Herod. 

II. The Imprisonment of Peter (vs. 

3»4.) 

III. The Prayer-meeting for Peter 

(V. 5). 

When. Where. How they prayed. 
For what they prayed. 

IV. How THE Prayer was Answered 

(vs. 6-11). 

Peter sleeping. The angel. The escape. 

V. How THE Answer was Received 

(vs. 12-17). 

VI. Some Lessons on Prayer. 

From this deliverance. 

VII. Illustrated by Contrasted 
Lives. 

James and Peter. James and John. 

James and James. James and Herod. 

James and Stedhen. 



es ana dteanen . 

the king ^^'"^ forth *j; hands to .Sfet 



I. Now about that time H^r'od 
certain of the church. 



I. The Martyrdom of James* — Vs. i, 2. i. Now about that time. During 

the events occurring in Antioch. It was the spring of a. d. 44, on which date authorities 

agree. Herod the king. " There was no portion of time for thirty 

Herod. years before, or ever afterwards, in which there was a king at Jerusalem, 

a person exercising that authority in Judea, or to whom that title could 

be applied, except the last three years of Herod's life, within which period the transaction 

here recorded took place.** — Paley. 

It is well to keep in mind the four Herods most intimately connected with the gospel 
history : — 

1. Herod the Greats the founder of the family, was the murderer of the innocents at 
Bethlehem. He died the spring after the birth of Jesus, B. c. 4. 

2. Herod Antipas^ his son (b. C. 4-A. D. 39), was the Herod who murdered John the 
Baptist. 

3. Herod Agrippa /., grandson of Herod the Great, was the king who murdered the 
Apostle James in the lesson for to-day (a. d. 37-44). 

• 4. -^<fr^<^ -4?^''^^/^ -^^M before whom Paul defended himself. (Acts 26: 28.) 

Dr. Leonard W. Bacon says, ** I know a volume of sermons by a preacher of no small 
celebrity, in which the dying terrors of Herod (Agrippa I.) when * eaten of worms * in the 
book of Acts are traced to his remorse of conscience for the murder of John the Baptist 
in the Gospels ** (by Herod Antipas, his uncle). 

The churches had enjoyed a period of rest, from persecution by the Jews, because the 
Roman Emperor Caligula had given the Jews enough to keep them busy 
The in defending themselves from his interference with their religion. 

Circumstances. Caligula died in 41, and Claudius .began to reign. His mother wittily 
called him " the outline of a man which had not been filled up.** He 
did not attempt to force the Jews to worship him, nor to set up his statue in the temple. 
Herod Agrippa, a Jew in part by descent, a ** scapegrace adventurer,'* *• a fugitive bank- 
rupt," had helped Claudius to be accepted as emperor, and saved him from a violent death. 
In return the new emperor showered favors upon Herod and made him king. He curried 
favor with the Jews in every way. He hung in the temple as a votive offering the gold 
chain the Emperor Caligula had given him. He lived in Jerusalem, and punctually observed 
the traditions of the fathers, and secured the fervent loyalty of the Pharisees. At the feast 
of tabernacles in 41 he took the readers' stand and read the whole book of Deuteronomy 
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And he killed 


James 


* the brother of 


John with the sword. 




" Matt. 4-21. 



aloud, " bursting into tears as if quite overcome when he reached the words, ' Thou mayest 
not set a stranger over thee, who is not thy brother.' ** He feared that because he had 
Edomite blood in his veins he might incur the hatred his grandfather Herod the Great 
had borne, and took this way to gain the political favor of the Jews who cried out, *' Don't 
weep, Agrippa, thou art our brother." 

In pursuance of this policy he stretched forth his hands to vex, KOMMrot, /o do evil 
(luucof) or injury to^ to oppress^ to maltreat. Vex is used in the Old English sense of 
torment^ oppress (not in the signification of petty annoyances which modem usage gives to 
the word). Certain of the church. Because the Jews were intensely opposed to them, 
all the more because of their rapid growth. 

2. And he killed James the brother of John with the sword. James was the son 

of Zebedee. He was one of the first disciples of Jesus, and with John 

Death and Peter was one of the most advanced and favored of his followers. 

of James. These three were admitted to the death chamber in Jairus' house, to the 

Mount of Transfiguration, and to the nearest place in the Garden of 

Gethsemane. He, with John, was ambitious to be nearest Jesus in his kingdom, and felt 

sure that he could drink of the same cup of suffering as his Master (Matt. 20: 20-24), ^^^ 

his death shows that he stood the test. He, with his brother John, was named by Jesus, 

•* Boanerges,** a son of thunder^ probably on account of his fiery, impetuous disposition, 

and perhaps his burning eloquence. It was this prominence and activity in the cause that 

probably led Herod to select him for his first victim. 

A touching tradition concerning his martyrdom is given in Eusebius* Ecclesiastical 
History 2: 9: ** The messenger who led him to the judgment seat, beholding his witness, 
was moved to confess himself a Christian. Both were therefore led away, says he, and on 
the road (to execution) he asked forgiveness from James. And he, having considered for 
a little, said, * Peace be to thee,' and he kissed him tenderly. And thus both were 
beheaded together." 

Within about a month after slaying James (March) Herod himself died a horrible death 
^ , at Cesarea (April). He went to Cesarea to a mag- 

nificent festival given in honor of 
Death Claudius' safety, probably from his 

0/ Herod. journey to Britain, *• to signalize 

the pretended triumphs of the poor 
mock emperor there." ** A vast multitude assem- 
bled to see the festival and games, and before these, 
the king, in all the pride of high state, appeared in 
robes inwrought with silver threads. The time 
chosen was daybreak, so that the kindling sun, 
shining on this grand mantle, lighted it into dazzling 
splendor. Presently, some of the flatterers, always 
Mt hand beside a king, raised the cry, echoing a rem- 
iniscence of the days of Caligula, * Deign to be 
irracious to us, thou divine one! hitherto we have 
honored thee as a man; henceforth we own thee 
more than mortal ! ' Instead of rebuking such lying 
servility, the worthless creature drank in this hollow 
adulation with high pleasure. Next moment 
1^^ a great pain racked his bowels. Conscience- 

\^_ stricken, as a Jew, at his blasphemous folly, 

■'* ■■* the poor wretch felt* that the wrath of God 
had struck him down, and the cry rose from 
him, in his agony, • See, your god must now 
give up life, and hastens into the arms of cor- 
ruption ! ' In the Acts we are told that he 
* was eaten of worms.' Round his palace at 
Cesarea, where he lay five days in sore distress 
before he died, vast numbers of Jews in sack- 
cloth and ashes lay prostrate, shrieking, and 



-^li^-^M 
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Sitting in Sackcloth. 
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May II. PETER DELIVERED FROM PRISON. Acts 12: 1-9. 

3. And ^Jn"* he saw th^t it pleased the Jews, he proceeded '^'**'*' to SS 

P5'f«*r a 1 cr» (Then were 1 the days of unleavened bread.) 

JT C LCI ctiau. ^„d tAow were the dayg of unleavened bread. 

4. And 2 when he had 'PPSkln*** hi"*> l^e put Jjj in prison, and delivered 
{jj to four quaternions of soldiers to ^^ him; intending after theiwver 
to bring him forth to the people. 

5. Pe'ter therefore was kept in ^^ prison: but prayer was made 
"^^^i^""^ of the church unto God for him. 

' Ex. 12 : 14. » John ai : 18. 

imploring the Holy One to spare the king's life.** — GeiAie in //imrs with the Bible from 
Josephus* account. 

II. Tbe Imprisonment of Peter. — Vs. 3, 4. 3. He saw it pleased the Jews, 
according to his policy outlined above. He proceeded further to take Peter also, 
as the most prominent disciple. The man who ** ordered a fight between fourteen hundred 
gladiators, whom he hypocritically declared criminals, requiring them to continue the com- 
bat till all were killed ** (^Geikie, Josephus)^ to please the populace, would not hesitate to 
kill an apostle to gain popularity with the Jewish leaders. 

4. And when he had apprehended him. Implying that there was some delay in 
accomplishing the arrest. — RendalL It was a few days after the martyrdom of James, 
and at the beginning of the Passover feast, which continued April i to 8. Put him in 
prison. ** The military prison within the fortress of Antonia, which was also the residence 
of King Herod in Jerusalem.** — Kendallj, Delivered him to four quaternions of 
soldiers. A quaternion is a band of four soldiers on guard at one time, two within, one 
on each side of Peter, bound one to each of his arms with chains, a third posted outside the 
door, and a fourth in the passage leading to the outside gate. All this besides prison doors 
and great iron gates, belonging to the strongest government on earth. Escape was humanly 
impossible. Peter had once escaped from the prison of the Sanhedrim (Acts 5: 19), and 
they did not intend that he should get away again. Intending after Easter (that is, 
the Passover) to bring him forth, to sentence him to death before the people. He 
would not execute him during the Passover festival, because that would offend the Jews 
whom he wished to please. 

III. The Prayer-meeting for Peter. — V. 5. Peter therefore was kept in 
prison for some days, so that there was a possibility of release, by divine interference 
through a miracle, or through a change in Herod*s purpose. " In v. 5 there is a pitched 
battle. Read it: 'Peter therefore was kept in prison*: there is one side of the fight; 
after the colon — *but prayer was made without ceasing of the church unto God for him.' 
Now for the shock of arms ! Who wins? Prayer always wins.** But prayer was made. 
According to Christ*s promise to prayer, with the emphasis on united prayer. They would 
have acted as well as prayed, if there was anything they could do. But ** man's extremity 
is God's opportunity." Prayer was the only weapon they could use. It was Herod with 
all the power of the Roman Empire, on one side, and the feeble church holding on by 
prayer to the almighty power of God, on the other. 

How THEY Prayed. Without ceasing, ewTev^?, stretched out, either in time or 
intensity. The R. v. uses the form iKr^vm, earnestly , fervently y signifying ** intense 
strain, feeling on the rack,** Compare the old torture of the rack. Both meanings are 
included, for intense prayer would naturally be continuous, unceasing, the intensity unfail- 
ing till the answer came. Of the church. ** The members of the church were so numer- 
ous that they must have met in different companies.** — Hackett, The central point of 
meeting was the well-known «* house of Mary, the mother of John, which is called Mark *' 
(v. 12). As the season of prayer lasted at least through the week of the Passover, there 
may have been a continual gathering at this place of the saints, while the individuals com- 
posing the meeting were changing. But at home, at business, — everywhere, — prayer was 
going up from their hearts, as fragrance exhales from a rose wherever it is carried. It was 
the fervent, effectual prayer of righteous men which availeth much. 

Illustration. ** Could Herod have seen those saints upon their knees, he might have 
exclaimed, as did Ethelred, the Saxon king, when he saw the monks of Bangor praying 
against him for the success of their countrymen : * They have begun the fight against me. 
Attack them first.* ** — Professor Churchill, 

For What they Prayed. We shall misunderstand their faith, and their reception 
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6. And when H^r'od T."Ji^"uTtobn5S' him forth, the same night Pe'ter was 
sleeping between two soldiers, bound with two chains : and *^gJSK" before 
the door kept the prison. 

of the answer, unless we note for what they prayed, (i ) Plainly it was first for the release 
of Peter, if it was God's will. They well knew their Master's prayer in Gethsemane, **0 
my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me: nevertheless, not as I will, but as 
thou 7m7/" (Matt. 26: 39). (2) In connection with a former imprisonment, they prayed 
** that with all boldness they may speak thy word " (Acts 4; 29), so here ihey prayed that 
Peter might be sustained and strengthened and comforted. Perhaps the shadow of his 
former denial of his Lord made their prayer for him more intense. But they knew how 
unfaltering he had been, ever since, more true to Christ than needle to the pole. (3) Most 
of all, that Christ's kingdom might prosper; and all that came to Peter might, in some wise 

way, aid the cause dearer 

than life to him and to 
them. This was a great 
crisis in the history of 
the church, as we can 
see if we consider what 
would have been left out 
of its history had Peter 
died at this time. We 
know too little of what 
is best for ourselves or 
the cause, to insist on 
any particular form of 
answer without the ad- 
dition, **Thy will, not 
mine, be done." 

Illustration. 
There is in Florence a 
picture of a Dominican 
supper, in which St. 
Dominic, with the other 
monks, is asking the 
blessing, and praying at 
a table set with dishes, 
but with no food. While 
he is praying, the angels 
with bright -colored 
wings bring them an 
abundance of food. 

IV. How the 
Prayer was An- 
swered. — Vs. 6-1 1. 
6. When Herod 
would have brought 
him forth. The prayer, 
therefore, continued for 
more than a week. The 
same night. The night 
before his trial. "It is 
always darkest before 
dawn." Perhaps the 
delay was to test and 
increase the faith of the 
disciples. Peter was 
sleeping. In conscious 
peace and trust in God, 
like David, in Psa. 3: 5, 
who, pursued by his son, 




From a Photograph by Bonfils. 
Tower of Antonia. 
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May It. PETER DELIVERED FROM PRISON. Acts 12: 1-9. 

7. And' behold, ^ *]f J angel of the Lord *^;S^"f^"hf/„7 and a light shined in 
the Pclu"' and he smote Pe'ter on the side, and i^J?, him, "p* saying. ^ up 
quickly. And his chains fell off from £1^ hands. 

8. And the angel said unto him, Gird thyself, and bind on thy sandals. 
And KdtffU: And he saith unto him, Cast thy garment about thee, and 
follow me. 

9. And he went out, and followed, ^*™' and h, * wist not that it was true 
which was done by the angel; but thought ^ he saw a vision. 

'Acts 5: 19. *Psa. 126: 1. 3 Acts 10: 3,17 

and surrounded by dangers, still slept in peace. **For so he giveth his beloved sleep.'* 
With how many psalms Peter may have sung himself to sleep, as Paul and Silas did in the 
prison at Philippi. Wonderful are the songs in the night. His peaceful sleep was the 
triumph of faith. 

Compare Christian and Hopeful in the dungeon of Giant Despair. 

" As some tall cli£F tliat lifts its awful form 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm ; 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head." 

— Goldsmith. 

Between two soldiers, bound with two chains. Probably to the soldiers, as was 
a common Roman mode of securing prisoners. See Paul's case (Acts 21 : 33). The 
keepers before the door outside of the cell. ** Everything was done to make his escape 
impossible. He could not move without disturbing the slumbers of two soldiers, lying close 
beside him,*' and every avenue of escape was guarded. 

7. And, behold. Peter was not missed by the guards till sunrise, — about six o'clock 
(see V. 18). It was then in the fourth watch, some time between three and six o'clock, 
that the angel presence entered the prison chambers (^Schaff)^ for the loss would have been 
discovered at the change of guards at three o'clock, had Peter then been missing. The 
(an) angel of the Lord came upon him. '*! believe that angels wait on us as truly as 
ever they waited on Abraham, or Jacob, or Moses, or Elijah, or Mary, or Jesus himself. 
The mediaeval painters were fond of filling the background of the Infancy with countless . 
angels; the representation, though literally false, was morally true. I believe that angels 
are encamping around them that fear the Lord." — Geo. Dana Boardman, D.D. And a 
light shined. The natural effluence of angelic presence. In the prison, oucij/miti, cell^ 
or chamber in the ^vkaxi, prison ; the word used generally in this account for prison. And 
he smote Peter on the side, and raised him up. Rather, roused him up. The verb 
indicates that he awoke him from his sleep, but not that he helped him to arise. — Cam* 
bridge Bible. In the beautiful fancy of Keble, the wearied apostle, sleeping, as he thought, 
his last sleep, and dreaming of the glorious witness to his Lord he was to bear when the 
day dawned, would naturally mistake the angel's touch and voice for the summons to exe- 
cution. At the eternal gates he waits in his blissful trance, — 

** The unexpressive notes to hear His dream was changed — the tyrant's voice 

Of angel son^ and angel motion, Calls to that last ofglorious deeds ; 

Rising and foiling on his ear But as he rises to rejoice, 

Like waves in Joy's unbounded ocean. Not Herod, but an angel leads." 

His chains fell off, that bound him to the sleeping soldiers, one hand to each. 

8. Gird thyself. The Orientals, when they go to rest, do not undress fully, as we do; 
or, rather, do not change their dress; they simply loosen their girdle and lay aside their 
outer garment. — Beda. Bind on thy sandals, ^A^SaAia, ^^ wooden soles ^ the shoes of 
the poor as distinguished from those of the more wealthy." ** Peter still observed his 
Master's rule" (Mark 6: 9). — Knowling. Cast thy garment, i/maTiov, his outer cloak ^ 
or matUU laid aside with his sandals. He would need these articles, and the action showed 
him that the appearance was a reality and not a dream. 

9. And wist. Imp. of the Old English Wf, *' to know "; from the same root as wise. 
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10. AiSi'?h«n they were past the first and the second ward, they came 
unto the iron gate that leadeth ^JJJ the city ; * which opened to them of ^Jj 
own accord : and they went out, and passed on through one street ; and 
■tal&'twlly the angel departed from him. 

11. And when Pe'ter was come to himself, he said, Now I know of a 
TStK* that * the Lord hath sent forth ^^s angel» and ^ *****^ delivered me out of 
the hand of HSr'od, and {{Jj; all the expectation of the people of the Jews. 

12. And when he had considered the things *he came to the house of 
Ma'ry the mother of * John* whose surname was Mark ; where many were 
gathered together ,„dwe« Spraying. 

13. And ;"h^;'S knocked at the door of the gate, a ^^ came to ^~;;j?; 
named Rh5'da. 

14. And when she knew Pe'ter's voice, she opened not the gate for 
'^TJjr** ^"t ran in, and told JSJ Pe'ter stood before the gate. 

15. And they said unto her. Thou art mad. But she ^^"fSJJJlJ affirmed 
that it was even so. "Sfdthey lIIiT ^ It is his angel. 

'Acts: 16: 36. 4Act84:33. * v. 5. 

«Psa. 34: 7; Heb. i: 14. * Acts 15: 37. ^ Gen. 48: 16; Matt. 18: 10. 

3 Job 5 : 19; Psa. 33 : 18, 19; 2 Cor. i : 10. 

10. First and the second ward. Guard, sentinels, or guard-rooms, where a guard 
would be. The guards were probably sleeping. The iron gate. Heavy, locked, and 
barred. Peter could not have opened it. Leadeth unto the city. This "may have 
formed the termination of a court or avenue which connected the prison with the town." — 
Hackett, The angel departed. Having done his work. Peter could now find his own 
way. 

" The seraph's wing 
Outspread in partine flight. With snowy trace 
Awhile it hovered, then like radiant star 
From its orbit loosed, went soaring up, 
High o'er the arch of night. Then Peter knew." 

— Lydia Sigeumey. 

XI. Was come to himself. Awaked from his dazed condition. Now I know. 
Hitherto he did not know what the Lord's plans for him were, whether to die as a martyr, 
or go on and preach the gospel. Now he understood. 

V. How the Answer was Beceiyed. —Vs. 12-19. 12. When he had considered, 
9vv%^v^ to see together^ to take in the whole situation at a glance. He saw all the elements 
of the case, and decided in view of them all. Came to the house of Mary. Because 
it was probably here that the disciples were frequently gathered for their meetings. 
Mother of John . . . Mark. John is his Hebrew name, and Mark (Marcus) his Latin 
name. He was a cousin of Barnabas (so "nephew** should read in Col. 4: 10) the 
author of the Gospel according to Mark, and the companion of Paul and Barnabas in their 
first missionary journey. 

13. Peter knocked at the door of the gate. The gateway to the street at the end 
of the passage leading from the inner court, and always kept fastened. A damsel 
. . . Rhoda (Rose). She seems to have been the servant of Mary. Came to hearken. 
As was the custom before opening the gate. The gate is never opened till the visitor has 
satisfied inquiries. ** The lovely outline sketch of Rhoda has made her immortal. This 
rose (so the name means) * smells sweet and blossoms in the dust.*** — Maclaren, 
'* God, who leaves in oblivion names of mighty conquerors, treasures up that of a poor 
girl for his church in all ages.'* — Quesnel, 

14. When she knew Peter's voice. ** An indication that Peter had before been a 
frequent visitor at the house.** — Abbott, She opened not the gate for gladness. 
** She was so eager to make the others assembled there that night partakers ot the great 
joy she felt in knowing that Peter was alive and free, that she ran back and forgot to open 
the door when she* heard his well-known loved voice.'* — Schaff. Dr. Porter says that this 
has often happened to himself on his return home from a journey. 

15. It is his angel. His guardian angel, assuming his form and voice, a common 
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May II. PETER DELIVERED FROM PRISON. Acts 12: 1-9. 

16. But Pe'ter continued knocking : and when they had opened 

the door, mnd\<.^ him ****y xifprp ««toni*hed. 
they ^*^^ mill, anj WCIC amazed. 

17. But he, 'beckoning unto them with the hand to hold their peace, 
declared unto them how the Lord had brought him j^rti, out of the prison. 
And he said, ^Viif^ these things unto James, and to the brethren. And 
he departed, and went *J^ another place. 

* Acts 13 : 16; 19: 33; 21 : 40. 

Jewish belief. **This belief in guardian angels was common to the Greeks and Romans. 
Every scholar will recall the famous instance of Socrates.*' — Gloag, Compare Matt. 
18: 10; Heb. i: 14. 

16. They were astonished. This does not indicate, as so many commentators have 
inferred, that these praying disciples ** had small expectation of an answer.** It is not ** a 
striking instance of how slow of heart to believe are even the most devout.** It is not ** an 
example of weakness of faith.** On the contrary, where could we find the true prayer of 
faith if not in this week of unceasing prayer by the whole church, continued all night, and 
spoken of as the human cause of the release. TTiey were astonished^ not at the FACT of an 
answer y but at the STRANGE WAY in which it came. They had no way of knowing how 
God would answer their prayers, nor what was really best. They knew that the best men 
had died martyrs. And if God should release Peter, they probably had some plan of their 
own as to how God would do it, perhaps through working on the mind of Herod. They 
could not plan an angel visit from God. 

17. Go shew these things unto James. The brother of our Lord (Gal. i : 19), 
and leading disciple in the church at Jerusalem. He must have been very close to Peter. 
He departed. To escape from Herod. He could not count on deliverance if he refused 
to use the means. But he lived many years after Herod was dead. Vs. 18, 19 mention 
the excitement produced by the escape, and Herod *s command that the keepers be executed. 
This is reported to show that the escape was by direct intervention of God, and not by 
connivance with the keepers. The narrative then proceeds to describe the death of Herod 
during the same month. 

VI. Some Lessons on Prayer. Illustrated by Contrasted Llyes. — i. Prayer is 

a real power. God can give, to those who pray, blessings which it would not be wise to 
give to the prayerless. 

2. God has many angels of many kinds to do his will. We see the sicknesses and 
accidents and death that come to good people, and sometimes ask where are God*s answers 
to prayer? Where are his guardian angels? 

"What is the ordinary course of our life? Is it full of daily accidents? Is it not 
rather crowded with daily mercies, unseen and unnumbered? Is not calamity occasional, 
not habitual? Then there is something higher than life, dearer than wealth. Your 
spiritual perfection is a nobler thing than these. It is that the angels are commissioned to 
aid in securing.** — Professor Churchill, 

Compare Whittier's Poems, ** The angel of St. Mark ** gives a beautiful story of angelic 
deliverance. (See p. 61.) 

All God's an^ls come to us disguised ; Around our pillows golden ladders rise, 

Sorrow and sickness, poverty and death, And up and down the skies. 

One after another lift their frowning masks, With winged sandals shod, 

And we behold the seraph's face beneath, The angels come and go, the 

All radiant with the glory and the calm Messengers of God. 

Of having looked upon the front of God. — LcweU. — Stoddard. 

3. We, with our narrow vision, cannot tell what is the best answer to our prayers, 
whether long life, or an early heavenly crown; whether victory, or defeat that brings larger 
victory; whether bodily relief, or spiritual gifts; whether the bitter cup removed, or, as in 
Christ *s case, drained to the dregs, bringing salvation to the world; whether PauPs thorn 
be removed, or grace given to bear it; whether the answer comes in this life, or the next. 

4. Contrast James and Peter. Questions will arise why James was allowed to die, 
while an angel was sent to deliver Peter. We can only say, as Jesus once said to Peter, 
" What I do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter,** and his other words, 
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Acts 131 1-12. LESSON VII. Second QuarTba. 

"Even so, Father; lor so it seemed good in thy sight." "James* work was done on 
earth to be taken up in heaven. How different to the eye of sense the dealings of God 
with some of his servants from his dealings with others. Those he gloriously delivers; but 
shall we, therefore, conclude that those God delivered, and these he did not deliver? 
Should we not rather say those were delivered openly, and in the face of the world — these 
as really delivered; however, their deliverance did not as manifestly appear.'* — TVeHck, 
Compare the story of Peter*s crucifixion, ** Doming Quo Vadis f ** 

5. Contrast James and James. James, the brother of John the apostle, active and 
well known, died in the early days of the church, a martyr; while James, " the brother of 
our Lord,** who did not become a disciple till about the time of the crucifixion, became the 
head of the church at Jerusalem and lived there many years, and wrote the Epistle of James 
about a. d. 63, twenty years after the martyrdom of his namesake. One lives forever as an 
apostle and martyr, the other by his written word. Both ways of usefulness are good. 

6. Contrast Jambs and Stephen. The only notice of James in the Acts is the 
simple notice of his name at the ten days* prayer-meeting before Pentecost (Acts i : 13), 
and the story of his death in one short verse (Acts 12: 2); while Stephen, the deacon, has 
a chapter and a half, sixty-^ight verses. The reason seems to lie in their position in 
reference to the development of the church. One was a single stone in the foundation of 
the church, the other was a seed out of which grew a new order of things, having to do 
with the conversion of Saul, the reception of the Gentiles, and the missionary work 
throughout the world. 

7. Contrast James and John. These two brothers, sons of Zebedee, served God and 
aided his cause in very difierent ways; the one brother dying early, the other living to 
become the oldest of the apostles, ninety to one hundred years old. But the youthful 
martyr was a success, as well as the aged saint. It is the work done, not the length of 
life, that makes success. Some men can serve God best by proving the reality of faith 
and love, the supremacy of principle, the power of Christ to sustain in affliction and death. 
It does not make so much difference on which side of the stream of death we do our 
work. The crown of success may be in heaven. That crown can be seen in Rev. 2 ; 7, 

17; 3J 5. i2» ai; 7: 13-17 

8. Contrast Jambs and Herod. Both died the same month, the fisherman apostle 
and the king who, with an annual income of $2,000,000, died in debt. One closing a life 
of usefulness, the other a life most of which he could wish were blotted out of the book of 
remembrance. One an earthly crown, the other a heavenly. 



LESSON VII. — May 18. 

THE EARLY CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES. 
Acts 13 : i-ifl. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — Go ye therefore and teach all nations. — Matt. 28: 19. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

The First Book of the Acts has been 
completed. It extended over about sixteen 
years of time, over Palestine and Syria in 
extent, and over the origin and early 
development of tiie church in history. 

The Second Part now begins, and is a 
history of foreign missions, chiefly under 
Paul. Henceforth we spend most of our 
time traveling with him over a large part of 
the Roman Empire, with occasional visits 
at home. 

The New Center. — We can, perhaps, 
illustrate to the scholars by a simple dia- 
gram. Everything at first radiated from 
Jerusalem, some of the rays reaching to 



LEARN BY HEART. 
V. 2; Matt. 28: 19, 20; Rom. 10: 14, 15. 



PLACE IN THE HISTORY. 

Time. The beginning of the great 

missionary movement in be- 
half of the Gentiles, probably in a. d. 46 
or 47. In the spring. — Rendall, etc, 

Antioch in Syria, and the 
Place. island of Cyprus. 

Rulers. — Qaudius Caesar, 
emperor of Rome, 41-54. Cuspius Fadus, 
governor of Judea. The Romans afe in 
Britain, seeking to subjugate the country. 
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May i8. 



THE EARLY CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES. Acts 13: i-ia. 



Dampens, to Aniiocb, Samaria, Joppa. 
Tarsus, Cyrene in Africa, Ethiopia. One of 




these rays reaching to Antioch became as it 
were a new sun, from which light radiated 
over Asia and Europe. The letters indicate 
some of the countries evangelized. 



LESSON OUTUNE. 

SUBJECT : The First MUsionariet, 
and One Incident of their Work. 

I. A Missionary Church (vs. i, z). 

Antioch. Some of the leading men in its chttrch. 
Char^teristlcs of the church. 

II. The First Forbign Missionaries 
(V8. a, 3)- 

Their calling. The church sends them. 
Objections to missions answered. 



Mission Field (ys. 



HI. Their First 

4-1 1 ). 

Cyprus. Why chosen first. 

The magician, the governor, and Paul. 

The contest for a soul. 

IV. Their First Rbcjordbd Convert 

(V. It). 

Practical suggestions. 



THE SECTION 

includes the lesson, and a review of PanPs 
conversion and early Christian life, in Acts 
9: 1-30 and Gal. 1 : 13-24. 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

These can be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

Characteristics of the Antioch church. 

The five leading men. 

How the missionaries were called. 

Why a chyrch should have the missionary spirit. 

Cyprus. 

The Magian. 

Why made blind. 

What led to Sergius becoming a Ghris^iMi. 



THE RBPERBNCB LIBRARY. 

Professor Ramsay's St, Paul ihelVaveler^ 
pp. 64-88; McGiffert*s Apostolic A^e, pp. 
1 5 1 -1 76 ; Abbott's ti/e and Letters of Paul ; 
the many writers on the life of Paul re- 
ferred to on pp. 9, 10; Professor Kamsay's 
Church in the Roman Empire ; Professor 
Wilkinson's Epic of Sauly *' Saul and Ser- 
gius "; works on missions such as Professor 
Clarke's 4 Study of Christian Missions ; 
Pr. Denms* Christian Missions ; Dr» Pier- 
son's New Acts of the Apostles. 



PICTURES. 

Elymas struck Blind ^ Raphael (South 
Kensington, London). 



'*aV^^?r^ti??Wu';c^^^^ prophets and teachers; 

that was called Ni'gSr, and ® Lu'citis of Cy-re'ne, 



I. Now there were 

" 2 Bar'na-b&s, and iy;?, 

and Man'a-en' "^^^''^aSBTr-te^of^"^"' HSr'5d the te'trarch, and Saul. 



* Acts 11: 27. 



' Acts 1 1 : 22-26. 



3 Rom. 16: 21 



I. A Missionary Church. — Vs. i, 2. z. Now there were ... at Antioch. 

On Antioch, see Lesson V. Prophets, vpo^r^nu. The word is from <^ij/uii, to speak, and 
»po, before y in front of The meaning of the preposition may have reference to time, viz., 
before, beforehand, foretelling, or \.o place, y\%., in front of, forth, and 9,0, publicly forth- 
telling ; and this latter meaning, in turn, easily runs intb that of in behalf of; for. The 
prophet is, therefore, one who speaks for God, the interpreter of God; one who brings a 
message from God, inspired by God. The forthtelling may be to announce future events, 
or to declare truth and duty. These were men of insight and foresight, with minds espe- 
cially susceptible to divine influences. Teachers. Instructors in truth and duty; those 
who studied God's Word and his providence, and the nature of men, and instructed the 
church. The difference is something like that between preachers and teachers, evangelists 
and more permanent pastors, poets and logicians. 

There has been a discussion whether some of these five were prophets and others teachers, 
or whether all had both qualifications. It is most probable that all partook of both powers, 
but that the emphasis of some, according to their natural tendencies, was more on the pro- 
phetic work, and of others on the teaching element. Barnabas. Mentioned, as is Saul, 
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Acts 13: 1-12. LESSON VII. Second Quarter. 

*• aiA'm ^hcy ministered to the Lord, and fasted, the Ho'ly Ghost said, 
* Separate me Bar'na-b^s and Saul for the work * whereunto I have called 
them. 

'Num. 8: 14; Acts 9: 15; 22: 21; Rom. i: i; > Matt. 9: 38; Acts 14: 26; Rom. 10: 15; Eph. 3: 
Gal. 1 : 15. 7i 8 ; I Tim. 2 : 7. 

without remark because he has just been named in the narrative. Simeon. Another 
spelling of Simon and **Symeon," r. v. Called Niger, 1. ^., black. The name had no 
more to do with his race or color than now you can tell the color or race of Mr. Black, or 
Mr. Brown, or Mr. White from his name. Simon Black was a useful, worthy saint, a 
power in Antioch, but unknown to history. Lucius (not Luke, Greek, Lucas, but a dif- 
ferent name) of Cyrene, a province of northern Africa. He may l)e the same person as 
is described by Paul as his kinsman (Rom. 16: 21); and one of the men of Cyrene men- 
tioned in Acts 11: 19, 20, as carrying the gospel to Antioch. Manaen. The same as 
Menahem, one of the kings of Israel. Which had been brought up with. One word 
in the Greek, the <rvi^po^oc, either the comrade^ or ih^fostgr-broiher of Herod the tetrarch 
(Antipas). ** There are two views as to the import of o-vi^po^. One is that it means com- 
rade — literally, one brought up, educated, with another. It was very common for persons 
of rank to associate other children with their own, for the purpose of sharing their amuse- 
ments and studies, and by their example serving to excite them to greater emulation. 
Josephus, Plutarch, Polybius, and others speak of this ancient practice. The more approved 
opinion is that it means colUtctaneuSj nourished at the same hxQzsi, foster-brother. The 
mother of Manaen, according to this view, was Herod's nurse. In either case the relation 
is mentioned as an honorary one.** — Hackett, He was, no doubt, a person of considerable 
influence and rank. But he must have become a Christian from out of the worst influences, 
as the companion of such a wicked, unscrupulous, debauched man as this Herod Antipas 
who murdered John the Baptist. Manaen must have been a man of strong character and 
devoted piety; and have been an old man at this time, as Herod Antipas began to reign 
B. c. 4, fifty years before. 

It is worthy of remark how two men, brought up in the same family, under the same 
influences, lived such different lives and reached such different ends as Manaen and Herod. 
Compare Abel and Cain. No surroundings are so bad, but a child may grow into a saint 
from amidst them; and none so good, but a child may become bad in spite of them. 

" So from the heights of will *' From the same cradle side, 

Life's parting stream descends, From the same mother's knee, 

And, as a moment turns the slender rill, One to long darkness and the frozen tide, 

Each widening torrent bends. One to the peaceful sea." 

And Saul. Mentioned last as the latest comer, perhaps the youngest, and as Luke 
was writing probably what Paul himself told him, he would naturally place himself last. 

Note how useful persons may be who are unknown to history. So Philips Brooks says 
that the larger part of the world*s work is done by persons of the one or the two talents. 

See Gray*s El^y : — 

" Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear." 

a. As they ministered to the Lord, AeirovpYovvrwv. Derived from the unused word 
AeiTOf (A<uk, the people), public, belonging to the State ; and epyw, to work. Hence, serving 
the State at one^s own expense, and thence, the free service of God, as in worship, teaching, 
giving, or any other way. Our word " liturgy ** is derived from it. ** Here the context 
seems to point to some unusual public religious service.** — Knowling, Ramsay translates, 
**As these were leading a life of religious duties and fasts.'* They were giving them- 
selves up to special meetings for religious services, seeking the higher life and a fuller 
knowledge of duty. And fasted. Fasting would seem to have its basis in, first, a grief 
over sin so deep and intense that all desire for food is taken away; or such a strong desire 
for holiness, for the progress of God's work, for the removal of all that hinders it, that we 
forget to eat. Therefore it implies that we are doing that which fasting expresses. It is 
saying, I desire this good gift of God more than food, more than bodily pleasure, more than 
all else besides. So putting away every sin at any cost, taking up hardest duties, confession 
of sin to our neighbors, doing all we can for the love of Christ, are expressions of the same 
principle which underlies fasting. The second basis of fasting is in the aid to devotion fur- 
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their 
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hands 


on 
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» Acts 6 : 6. 



nished by a body unburdened with food, so as to leave the mind and heart in their most 
active and free condition. Exactly the same principle is employed by all our college ath- 
letes in preparation for a great contest. They go without, they fa$t from, many good things 
which they freely use at other times. 

Characteristics of the Antioch Church, (i) It was large; (2) deeply in 
earnest; (3) ready to learn from teachers; (4) guided by the Holy Spirit; (5) utilizing 
varied talent; (6) generous in giving; (7) broad-minded; (8) holding special meetings; 
(9) growing; (10) full of the missionary spirit. 

II. The First Foreign Missionaries. — Vs. 2, 3. The Holy Ghost said. In 
answer to their prayers, and to their spirit of service. It is not stated by what means the 
Holy Spirit voiced his will, whether through prophets or through a general simultaneous 
impulse pervading the church. We must be careful not to limit the ways in which the 
Holy Ghost speaks to us. Impressions on the feelings are not the only language of the 
Spirit. He speaks to us by conscience, by reason, by providence, by his word, and by 
inspiration, by speaking unmistakably within our souls, and within the church as a whole. 
Separate me, i, e., set apart for this special work. For the work whereunto I have 
called them. Paul was called definitely at the time of his conversion, Barnabas perhaps 
in a more general way, by fitness, by providence, by an inward call, by spiritual longing. 

Illustration. The Two Ears of the Reformer. Professor Curtis in a lecture 
on President Lincoln said that men had two ears, and often a different anthem was sung in 
each. The reformer has one ear opened toward God and he hears by that alone and goes 
forward. The politician has only one ear open, and that to man, and he marches to that 
anthem alone. The statesman has one ear open to God, and the other to man, and when 
he hears the same anthem in both ears he goes forward. Paul and Barnabas heard the 
anthem of the call of God and the anthem of the needs of man, and both sang the same 
marching song. 

Finding our Mission. God has called each of us to some special work in his king- 
dom. It is of the first importance that we find out what that work is, and enter upon our 
Father's business. We can find out in the same way that Paul and Barnabas did : ( i ) The 
Holy Spirit will teach us. The promise is as true to us as to them. (2) We shall find out 
the will of the Spirit by prayer and fasting; that is, by intensely earnest seeking, with a 
complete yielding to God, to do with us as he will. (3) The knowledge of our work will 
come gradually to us, as we prove our fitness, and are led on in the duties and work that 
come to us day by day. 

See Bushnell*s great sermon on ** Every Man's Life a Plan of God," and 7^ Loom of 
Ufe, by Dr. Peloubet (35 cts., United Soc. Christian Endeavor). 

3. And, rather, "then.** In response to the command of the Holy Spirit. When 
they (the church) had fasted and prayed, indicating a special meeting held for the pur- 
pose. And laid their hands on them. By representatives of the church; thus recog- 
nizing their commission as from the church, guided by the Holy Spirit; expressing the fact 
that the prayers, the sympathies, the authority of the church were communicated to them. 
The church thus accepted them as their missionaries, and pledged themselves to sustain 
them by their sympathy, their prayers, and whatever aid they might need. This was 
especially necessary because there were still many Jews who did not favor the evangeliza- 
tion of the Gentiles as Gentiles, and looked upon Peter's vision and the reception of Cor- 
nelius as a personal and extraordinary case. But now this great mission was authorized by 
the church, acting under the direct influence of the Holy Spirit. So Calvin. 

Practical Suggestions, i . One of the first privileges and duties of a strong church 
is to be a center of missionary influence. We are told to 

" Measure our writings bv Hesiod's staff, 
Which teaches that all nas less value than half." 

We should learn the same lesson in our churches. The large church that sends mnny of 
its best men and women to evangelize others, and supports them, will be stronger by the 
gift. 

2. The Holy Spirit guides the church as really now as it did then, and in many ways. 
The International Lesson system, the Young People's Societies of Christian Endeavor, the 
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Acts 13: i~is. 



LESSON VII. 



Second Quartek. 



Se-leu'cJ-a ; 



4. So they, being sent forth by the Ho'ly Ghost, tXUiT! 
and from thence they sailed to ^ Cy'priis. 

5. And when they were at S^l'^-m!s, 'they p?S^Si the word of God in 
the synagogues of the Jews : and they had also ^ J6hn JfthS^a'tSSdSt. 

6. And when they had gone through the whouftiwd unto Pa'phos, they 
found *a certain sorcerer, a false prophet, a Jew, whose name TOBSi*£lt 



« Acu 4 : 36. 



« V. 46. 



3 Acts 12 : 25. 



-• Acts 8 : 9. 




Map of Cyprus. 



Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, our mis- 
sionary societies and 
Bible societies, and many 
other developments of 
Christian activity, have 
been as really inspired 
by the Holy Spirit as 
was the sending of these 
first two missionaries. 

3. Objections to 
Missions Answered. 
Every objection to mod- 
ern missions is here an- 
swered by the Holy 
Ghost himself : ( 1 ) 
"There were many un- 
converted ones '* at Antioch, as there are now in Christian lands. And there always will 
be till we obey God, and preach the gospel to every creature. (2) ** All the men and 
means are needed at home.'' But the missionary spirit brings more men and means to 
the home work than if none went as missionaries. (3) ** What a waste of men! ** Btit 
the Holy Spirit selected the best men in the ancient church for this foreign work. (4) 
*• The heathen are well enough off without the gospel.** Why, then, did the Holy Spirit 
send Paul to them? Therefore, the same obligation rests on us, as on this ancient church, 
to send the gospel to the heathen. 

HI. Their First Mission Field. Tile Contest for a SonL— Vs. 4--11. 4. Sent 
forth by the Holy Ghost, as related above. Luke keeps before our minds the fact that 
the origin of the missionary work was the Holy Spirit. The disciples before had been 
urged to go by persecution; now they went spontaneously under the influence of the Spirit. 
Departed (went down from the higher land to the sea) unto Seleuftia. The seaport of 
Antioch, sixteen miles away down the river Orontes. Sailed to Cypttis. A voyage of 
eighty to one hundred miles. There are several probable reasons why they went first to 
Cyprus : ( I ) Cyprus was the native island of Barnabas, who would gain a freer opening for 
his work through acquaintances and friends; (2) it was on the way to Asia Minor and the 
regions beyond; (3) Paul, a native of Cilicia, spent ten years of his Christian life there, only 
a short distance from Cyprus; (4) some of the disciples driven from Jerusalem by persecu- 
tion had preached the gospel in Cyprus (Acts 11 j 19), and some of these had been to 
Antioch and knew Paul and Barnabas; (5) the inhabitants were generally Greeks, but 
many Jews had settled there, attracted by the rich and productive copper mines. 
Cyprus was about one hundred and fifty miles long and sixty miles wide. 

5. Salamis was on the eastern extremity of the island, the nearest port to Antioch. 
They preached the word of God. God*s message of love and salvation through Jesus 
the Christ. In the synagogues. As was their invariable custom to do at first. For the 
Jews were most easily reached, since they believed the Bible and expected the Messiah. 
And they had also John. John Mark, author of the Gospel according to Mark, cousin 
of Barnabas, and son of Mary of Jerusalem (Acts 12: 12, 25). To their minister. 
For their assistant or attendant. He probably was anxious to go, and could in many ways 
be of excellent service, while at the same time he was in training for further usefulness. If 
Paul was not very strong physically, and if his eyesight troubled him, as is generally 
thought, John Mark would be especially needful. Those who do so much must have others 
do for them all that is possilile. 

6. Gone through the isle. The ** whole island.** The word for gone through is one 
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7. ^Sa was with the **P"%;^S:^r''^' Ser'gi-us Pau'lus, a ^roruS^int;,. 
TheRsme Called unt^hira Bar'na-b^s and Saul, and ^5jS{ to hear the word of 
God. 

used, not merely to express traveling, but •* the process of going over the country as a 
missionary for the purpose of evangelizing." — Ramsay, Unto Paphos. Now Baffo, at 
the western end of the island. A certain sorcerer, ^mayoK, magician^ wi«flr</(wise-ard), 
sage^ the name given to the wise men from the East (Matt. 2: i, 7, 16). "The Magian 
represented in his single personality both the modern fortune-teller and the modern man of 
science.** ** It is certain that the priests of some Eastern religions possessed very con- 
siderable knowledge of the powers and processes of nature; and that thqy were able to do 
things that either were, or seemed to be, marvelous.'* " No strict line could be drawn 
between science and magic, between the search for the philosopher's stone, or the elixir of 
life, and the investigation of the properties of argon, or the laws of biology.** — Professor 
Ramsay, A false prophet. One who falsely pretended to influence the future, and to 
foretell as from some higher beings the future at which he could only shrewdly guess. He 
was an impostor, false in character and aims, misleading men, teaching false doctrines, false 
morality for the sake of his own profit. A Jew. Luke uses •• the triple beat, Magian, 
false prophet, Jew.*' — Ramsay, Bar-jesus. Son of Jesus, or Joshua. 

7. Which was with the deputy. As one of his train which always accompanied a 
Roman governor; a friend and associate. •* This position was an honorable one, gratifying 
at once to ambition, to vanity, and to worse passions.*' *' Reports of the strange arts 
practised excited almost fanatically the imagination both of the populace and the aristocracy 
of Rome. Syrian fortune-tellers crowded the capital and appeared in all the haunts of 
business and amusement. The strongest minds were not superior to their influence. 
Marius relied on a Jewish prophetess for regulating the progress of his campaigns. Pompey, 
Crassus, and Cesar sought information from Oriental astrology. Juvenal points to us the 
Emperor Tiberius 'sitting on the rock of Capri with his flock of Chaldaeans around him.' " 
— Hack$H, *• Magicians of all kinds found a welcome in unexpected quarters in Roman 
society, even at the hands of otherwise discerning and clear-sighted personages, as the 
pages of Roman writers from Horace to Lucian testify.*' ** It is quite possible that Sergius 
Paulus may have been keenly interested in the powers» or assumed powers, of the Magian, 
and in gaining a knowledge of the strange religions which dominated the East." — 
Knowling, Like most noble souls he hungered for better things, for the assurances of 
immortal life, for true religion, for rest and peace of soul. Even the wisest men without 
Christ were but 

" Infanta crying in the night ; 
Infants crying for the light ; 
And with no language buta cry." 

Deputy. Greek, " proconsul," that is, the governor of a province under the senate at 
Rome. This was formerly regarded as a mistake, because Strabo, the historian, says that 
Cyprus was an imperial province, under the emperor, and therefore the governor would be 
called a ** propraetor," not a proconsul. But it was discovered that Augustus (b. c. 22) 
transferred Cyprus to the senate, and Luke uses the right word — proconsul. This is 
confirmed by a Greek inscription at Soloi in the north of Cyprus, found by General Cesnola, 
and dated " in the proconsulship of Paulus.*' A prudent man. R. v., ** a man of 
understanding," of practical ability, of eood common sense and judgment. There must 
have been something in Elymas, or such a man would not have made him a companion. 
But in the darkness of that age ojf general unbelief as to the future, when even *'Cato and 
Cesar confessed to the senate that the belief in a future existence was fabulous," a thought- 
ful mind would catch at everything that gave hope of eternal life, at 'least so far as to 
investigate. Even now "The Society for Psychical Research," including some of the 
most learned professors in English and American universities, is investigating similar 
phenomena. Called for Barnabas and Saul. This shows his sound mind. He would 
search wherever there ^as hope of more light. " That Paul got a hearing with the consul, 
Professor Ramsay suggests, was because he appeared in the character of a traveling teacher 
of moral science, such as were common in that age." Professor Wilkinson, in his Epic of 
Saulf regards Sergius Paulus as one of the companions of Saul on his way to Damascus 
discussing religious questions. 
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8. But ^ Ery-mis the sorcerer (for so is his name by interpretation) with- 
stood them, seeking to turn JJJJ the p^'^^i from the faith. 

9. T^r Saul, ^;l;;-i-i:S^2S?:Sl;> ^filled with the Ho'ly Ghost, ,J?.ed his 
eyes on him, 

10. ^i said, O full of all -^ and all n-Srry.'ru-S.;^' of the devil, ,?- 
enemy of all righteousness, wilt thou not cease to pervert the right ways 
of the Lord ? 

11. And now, behold, * the hand of the Lord j upon thee, and thou 
shalt be blind, not seeing the sun for a season. And immediately there 
fell on him a mist and a darkness ; and he went about seeking some to 
lead him by the hand. 

« Ex. 7 : 1 1 ; a Tim. 3:8. 3 Matt. 13 : 38 ; John 8 : 44. 

' Acts 4:8. * Ex. 9:3;! Sam. 5 : 6. 

8. But Elymas. Not necessarily a proper name. It is simply Aramaic for Magian, 
magician, sorcerer. Withstood them. Opposed them, because he saw that his influence 
and power and the emoluments of his place were gone if Sergius Paulus accepted the 
gospel. ** In the East it is always believed that the governor's friend' may influence his 
judgment; and every suppliant, every litigant, and every criminal tries to propitiate or to 
bribe the friend." — Professor Ramsay, So that such a man could gain great wealth and 
power from his relations to the governor. Turn . • . from the faith, from believing 
the gospel. The action of Elymas shows that Paul had made no little impression on the 
governor. 

9. Saul (who also is called Paul). This connects the two names with the same man. 
In the story of his life among the Jews he is called by his Jewish name Saul. Now that he 
is beginning his labors among the Roman Gentiles, his Roman name is used from this time 
on. See Ramsay's St, Pauly p. 83, etc., and his Was Christ born in Bethlehem ? p. 54. 
Set his eyes, arwiooa^ from -niwi^ to stretchy and a intensive, to fix the eyes intently upon. 
Our word ** attention ** is a close ally. 

zo. Full of all subtilty. Deceit, guile, underhandedness. And all mischief, 
pfdiov^iaf , from pf£to9, easy^ with facility^ and epyw, to work ; hence, ease in doing, 
facility, and in a bad sense spoken of a man who does evil easily, adroitly, naturally; 
hence, unscrupulousness, laziness, and the evil that comes from wanting gains unearned. 
Facilis descensus Averni. Child of the devil. And like his father. He had been 
adopted by Satan by his own choice; an immense fall from his child name Bar-jesus^ 
son of Jesus, or Joshua. ** Paul was not flinging bitter words at random, or yielding to 
passion, but was laying the black heart bare to the man's own eyes, that seeing himself as 
God saw him might startle him into penitence." — Madaren, Devil, 6ia/3oAov, slanderer ^ 
false accuser^ and therefore the enemy of all righteousness, and therefore opposed to 
Jesus, who is the sun of righteousness, whose kingdom is one of righteousness and pledged 
against every form of evil, while every form of evil could flourish under the false religion 
Elymas represented. Pervert the right ways of the Lord. Referring not to perverting 
men, but God's ways with men to save them, — his truths. Thus he slandered God and 
true religion by misrepresenting them. Perverted truths are the most dangerous of errors. 
*• The corruption of the best is the worst." 

II. The hand of the Lord, not of Paul. Paul announced the fact, but did not pro- 
duce it. Hand is the instrument by which a work is performed. And thou shalt be 
blind, not seeing the sun. This phrase indicates total blindness. « In the case of 
partial blindness, the eye cannot discern objects^ but is able to recognize the light ; when 
the sun cannot be discerned, the blindness is absolute. He who was endeavoring to lead 
others into darkness is himself blinded; so ever the framers and maintainers of supersti- 
tion and ignorance are by it brought into blindness of mind and soul." — Abbott. See 
John 9: 39 and Matt. 25: 29. For a season. ** Until the time " when he should cease 
his opposition, and God sees fit to restore his sight. God punishes only so much as is 
necessary. The blindness was doubtless like that of St. Paul himself, to give him an 
opportunity to come into spiritual light. He could think, but he could do no harm while 
he was blind. It was a mercy to Elymas as it had been to Paul. Another object was to 
produce an effect upon others. *• The blindness of Elymas opened the eyes of the procon- 
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12. Then the prolSSl^'i, when he saw what was done, believed, being 
astonished at the feSlnl of the Lord. 

sul.'' — Felten. A mist and a darkness. Expressing the gradual progress of the loss 
of sight, ending in complete blindness. 

IV. The First Conyert (so far as the history relates). — V. la. Then the deputy, 
when he saw what was done, believed. The miracle was not his only reason for 
believing. The apostles had been teaching and preaching, and this miracle completed 
the evidence and turned the scale. Believed. Became a disciple of Christ. His reason 
and his conscience were convinced, his fears aroused, his hopes are excited, and now he 
yields his will. He finds that all good, all argument, power, righteousness, truth, high 
motives, salvation, his conscience, his reason, his welfare, — all are on the side of Christ. 
He therefore trusts himself wholly to Jesus and becomes a disciple. The victory was won. 
Being astonished at the doctrine (the teaching) of the Lord, both at the manner of 
teaching, thus confirmed by miracle, and at what was taught about the Lord. The new 
truths from heaven, the new views of the love of God, the promises and blessings of the 
gospel, forgiveness of sin, new life, the presence of the Holy Spirit, were a new and mar- 
velous revelation to the governor, and far more astonishing than the miracle. 

Practical, i. The missionary, and every one who attempts to do good, must expect 
opposition, false charges, and every hindrance which the Bad interposes when the Good 
interferes with its gains. As Maclaren says, *• Like a ship which plunges into the storm as 
soon as it clears the pier-head, the missionaries felt the first dash of the spray and blast of 
the wind as soon as they began their work." 

2. As Paul and Elymas, the Holy Spirit and Satan, contended for the soul of Sergius, 
so there is a contest for all our souls. Satan uses bad men as tempters, our appetites and 
passions, our ambitions and desires, as means of temptation to draw us into evil. The 
Holy Spirit is using good men, and the gospel, and the power of Jesus Christ, God's prov- 
idences, and a multitude of influences to bring us to goodness and heaven. 

3. ** We are apt to say, What a pity that Elymas was on the spot to interfere with the 
good work. As Christ said, when Lazarus died, * I am glad for your sakes that I was not 
there,' so he might say in the case of Sergius Paulus, * I am glad for his sake that Elymas 
was there with his sorceries.* For the efforts of the sorcerer to turn him away were over- 
ruled as the means of bringing him near. If there had not been a fierce wind blowing 
against this kite^ it would not have been able to riseJ*^ — Arnot, 

Compare ** The Fable of the Kite '* in Whately's Annotations, p. 207. 

4. The punishment of sin is often of the nature of the sin; blindness comes to the 
spiritually blind. The punishment is mingled with mercy; it is to lead them to repentance, 
to make them realize their blindness, and seek some one to guide them to the Light of the 
world. 



LESSON VIII. — May 25. 
PAUL AT ANTIOCH IN PISIDIA. — Acts 13 : 43-52. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — Through this man is preached unto /ou the forgiveness of sins. 

Acts 13: 38. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

The Map is quite necessary to the clear 
understanding of these lessons. 

The Whole Section, including from 
V. 13 to the end of the chapter, should be 
included in the teaching. 

It is Interesting to notice Paul's method 
of reaching these peoples who are hearing 
the gospel for the first time. Beginning in 



LEARN BY HEART. 

Vs. 46, 47; Gal. 2: 20; 2 Cor. 12: 7-9. 



PRONUNCIATIONS. 

An'tloch (ch~^)y Bar'nabas, Ca'naan or 
Cha'naan (Ka'-nan), CIs (r. v., KTsh), 
Pamphylla, Per'ga, Plsidla. 
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the Jewish synagogue, with the Scriptures, 
he reaches the Jews by rightly interpreting 
the words they accept. From the Jews he 
reaches the Gentiles who have so much 
interest in religion as to go to the Jewish 
synagogue to hear him. From this stand- 
point he can reach the wider Gentile field. 



HISTORICAL SETTING. 

Immediately after the close 
Time. of the last lesson; probably 
summer of a. d. 40 or 47, 
July, according to Professor Ramsay. 

Antioch in Pisidia, Asia 
Place. Minor. 



THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

Professor Ramsay's Church in the Roman 
Empire (pp. 8-13, 44, 64, 91, ill) shows 
that Antioch and the places named in our 
next lesson belonged to Galatia, and to the 
churches in these places and others the 
Epistle to the Galatians was written. Ram- 
say's St, Paul the Traveler^ chap. 5. On 
the dangers and sufferings of Paul during 
this journey, see Conybeare and Howson, 
I., 162-168. Tht Acts 0/ Paul and 7hekla, 
while mythical, give an interesting view of 
the people and the country; see account of 
it in Ramsay's Church in the Roman Em- 
pire, "There is an interesting story of St. 
John and the bandits in Eusebius* Ecclesi' 
astical History III., 23. The incidents 
there told took place in Asia Minor." 

On Paul preaching the resurrection, see 
the poem on King Edwin of England and 
the preacher Paulinus, in Bryant's Library 
of Poetry and Song, p. 389, and Suggestive 
Illustrations on Acts ( i n par t ) , p . 286 , Story 
of Francis Xavier's experience in Rome, 
given in Fish's Primitive Piety Revived, 
p. 162, and in Kip's Conflicts oj Christian- 
ity, p. 185. 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

These can be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

Whv they did not stop in Perga. 

Paul's sicknftsa referred to in Galatians. 

John Mark's return. 

Paul's sermon. 

Cause of the opposition. 

Effect on the success of tlie gospel. 

Joy in tlie Holy Ghost. 



LESSON OUTLINE. 

SUBJECT : Difficulties and Successes 
in Christian Work. 

I. From Cyprus to Perga. 

The sickly season — Paul's infirmity. 

Paul Ukes the lead. 

John Mark returns to Jerusalem. 

II. From Perga to Antioch. 

Antioch. 

III. Paul preaches in the Synagogue. 

Outline of his sermon. 

IV. After-meetings (vs. 43, 44), 

During the week. 
The following Sabbath. 
Crowds and success. 

V. Opposition of the Jews (v. 45). 

Cause, jealousy, 

VI. Four Effects of the Opposition 
(vs. 46-52). 

FirsU Apostles more decided. 

Second, Gentiles become Christians. 

Third. The preachers expelled. 

Fourth. Great joy. 



I. From Cyprus to Perga. — It was probably in July that Paul, Barnabas, John 
Mark, and perhaps others, set sail from Paphos on Cyprus to the mainland of Asia Minor, 
and reached Perga, the seaport of Pamphylia on the lowlands of the coast. (Ramsay, 
Conybeare, and Plumptre agree, from different reasons, upon this season of the year.) 

Some things are noticeable and interesting about this brief visit to Perga, for apparently 
the company did not remain long. No preaching there is recorded. It was the unhealthy 
season in the lowlands, and the missionaries left soon, either because most of the inhabitants 
had gone for health to the highlands (^Conybeare), or Paul was taken sick and was compelled 
to leave {Ramsay), 

First. The Sickly Season. Paul's Infirmity and the Thorn in the Flesh. 
Malarial fever is endemic on the low-lying plains, and the natural sanitarium is the moun- 
tainous region beyond. Professor Ramsay proves that at this time the Roman province of 
Galatia included Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra, and that, therefore, the Epistle to the Galatians 
was written to these cities among others, and that his statement that *' through infirmity of 
the flesh I preached the gospel unto you at first *' (Gal. 4: 13, 14) belongs to this period} 
and he thinks that this sickness was a return of his old malady, ** the thorn in the flesh, 
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the messenger of Satan sent to buffet him ** (2 Cor. 12: 7), and was a severe attack of 
malarial fever. ** In some constitutions malarial fever tends to recur in very distressing 
and prostrating paroxysms, whenever one's energies are taxed for a great effort.'* A strong 
corroboration is found in the phrase, " A stake in the flesh," which Paul uses of his mal- 
ady. That is the peculiar headache which accompanies the paroxysms. ** Within my expe- 
rience several persons, innocent of Pauline theorizing, have described it as * like a red«hot 
bar thrust through the forehead.* '* ** Every one who has traveled in Pamphylia knows 
how relaxing and enervating the climate is. In these low-lying plains the land is so moist 
as to be extraordinarily fertile and most dangerous to strangers. Confined (on the north) 
by the vast ridges of Taurus, 5,000 to 9,000 feet high, the atmosphere is like the steam of 
a kettle, hot, moist, and swept by no strong winds.*" We suppose, then, that Paul caught 
fever on reaching Perga. ** It was precisely after fatigue and hardship, traveling on foot 
through Cyprus, amid great excitement and mental strain, that one was peculiarly liable to 
be af^cted by the sudden plunge into the enervating atmosphere of Pamphylia.** "The 
treatment for such an illness would be prescribed by universal consent as either the sea or 
the high lands of the interior.** — 5/. Paul the Traveler, 

Second. From this time on Paul takes the lead. He is the head of the company. 
This was doubtless the fact, and Luke as the companion of Paul, and gaining many of his 
facts from him, would naturally put Pat^l in the front. 

Third. At this place their assistant, John Mark, left them, and returned to Jerusalem. 
No reason is assigned; but it was plainly one not satisfactory to Paul (Acts 15: 37, 38). 
It is a slander on a good young man to merely say that he was homesick, ** and wanted to 
go and see his mother " in Jerusalem. There have been a number of reasons suggested, as 
that he was dissatisfied with the fact that Paul superseded his cousin Barnabas as leader; 
that he dreaded the perils that lay before them in the wild and dangerous country infested 
with bandits, through which they must pass; that Paul's preaching and action in eating with 
the Gentiles troubled the conscience of one who had been strictly brought up in Jerusalem; 
that he was anxious about his mother. All these had doubtless more or less influence, but 
the most natural reason on Professor Ramsay*s theory of Paul's sickness, I have not seen 
mentioned, — that John Mark, too, was attacked with the depressing malarial fever, and 
felt unable to go through the rough experiences that lay before them, while at the same 
time this sickness emphasized all the other reasons. Paul went on with his work in spite 
of his sickness, and he thought that the more delicate young man should do the same. 

The effects of his return were more than Mark anticipated. He was the occasion of a 
separation between Paul and Barnabas. It took long years for him to regain what he lost. 
But he was restored* ** A soldier who has wavered in one battle may live to obtain a 
glorious victory.** And Mark did gain the victory. He was ready to go on the second 
missionary journey. He did go with Barnabas to Cyprus. .. He regained, by his noble and 
courageous conduct, the good opinion ot Paul, to whom he became a comfort and a profit 
(Col. 4: 10; 2 Tim. 4: 11). There is comfort and hope for us in this for ourselves and 
for others. Some one has said, ** He that makes no mistakes seldom makes anything 
else.*' But a wiser still has said, *' It is not the making of mistakes that makes a man, but 
it is the wise use of mistakes that enables a man to be made.** The diamond is polished 
with its own dust. 

Put " failures " in place of "vices ** in Longfellow*s "Ladder of St. Augustine.** 

" Saint Augustine ! well hast thou said 
That of our failures we can frame 
A ladder, if we will but tread 

Beneath our feet each deed of ghame." 

II. From Perga to Antioeh of Pisidla* — To this journey, without doubt, belong 
many of the perils and dangers described by Paul in 2 Cor. 11 : 23-27. ** Pisidia was a 
barbarian country, almost destitute of Greek culture, and barely subjugated by Roman 
arnis.** The roads were bad and overrun with bandits. Antioeh was the chief city of 
Pisidia in southern Galatia. Greek was understood by many, but among the common 
people each tribe had also its own language. It was ** on the great imperial high road 
which traversed Asia Minor from east to west, north of Mount Taurus, at this time, and 
connected Syria and the East by way of Ephesus with Greece and Rome." — RendalL 

When the missionaries reached Antioeh, their first work was to go to the Jewish syn- 
agogue on the Sabbath, where, as distinguished strangers from the more cultivated regions, 
they were asked by the leaders to speak to the people, as was the custom, after the Scrip- 
ture lessons of the day had been read. ** Some rumor that they were preachers of a new 
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43. Now when the '^'"'.T^IIiZlIVr^i^''''^ up, many of the Jews and o,r,^«ir«t 
proselytes followed Paul and Bar'na-b^s : who, speaking to them, * ^"^^^ 
them to continue in ^ the grace of God. 

44. And the next sabbath ^"^ '^*™® almost the whole city wa* gathered together 
to hear the word of God. 

* Acts 11: 23; 14: 22. *Tit. 2:11; Heb. 12: 15; i Pet. 5: 12. 

and remarkable doctrine must have already spread in the little Jewish community, and it 
was evidently expected that they would be called upon. Paul instantly accepted the 
invitation. Usually a Jewish preacher sat down during the delivery of his sermon, as is 
freely done by Roman Catholics abroad; but Paul, instead of going to the pulpit, seems 
merely to have risen in his place, and with uplifted arm and l)eckoning finger, he spoke to 
the expectant throng.*' — Farrar, 

III. Paul preaches the Gospel in the Synagrogue at Antioeh. — Compare 

Peter's sermon on the day of Pentecost (Acts 2: 14-36); Stephen's sermon before the 
Sanhedrim (Acts 7), Paul's address on the castle stairs at Jerusalem (Acts 21 : 40-22: 21), 
and before Agrippa (Acts 26: 1-29). 

The Text. Jesus is the Promised Messiah of the Jews. 

The Argument, i. In your past history see the plans of God unfolding for his 
kingdom. 

2. The kingdom was established in the house of David. 

3. The promise of the everlasting kingdom was to the house of 

David. 

4. Jesus, a descendant of David, is the promised Saviour and 

Messiah. 
Objection Answered. But Jesus died, slain by the rulers at Jerusalem. 

Yes, but God raised him from the dead, and he is a living 
Saviour. 
The Application. Here is the forgiveness of sins, the way of salvation. 
Believe on him or you must perish. 

IV. The After-meetings. — Vs. 43, 44. At the close of the service the apostles 
went out before the congregation was dismissed, for so according to the best authorities 
V. 42 should read, "And as they" (the apostles) ** went out of the synagogue of the Jews, 
the Gentiles'* (proselytes) ** besought them," etc. They were so interested in the gospel, 
especially the Gentile portion of them, for it gave them unexpected blessings and privileges, 
that they wished to hear more. 

43. Now when the congregation was broken up. Dismissed, after Paul and 
Barnabas had left. Many of the Jews and religious (devout, worshiping) proselytes, 
irpo<n}AvT(i>i'« ** Originally one who arrives aiz. place, a stranger; thence, one who comes over 
to another faith." — Prof, M, R, Vincent, Followed. Came to the apostles, not wait- 
ing till the following Sabbath. Who refers to the apostles. — Knowling. (But Kendall 
makes it refer to those who received the word, persuading the apostles to continue to preach 
the same gracious truths.) Persuaded. Induced them by persuasion. To continue in. 
Implying that they had received the gospel, and come already into the grace of God. 
rp x*P'"» 'rom the same root as xoif^y to rejoice^ and hence, primarily, that which gives joy 
and delight y then the loving^ kindly favor of God which is expressed toward men and which 
produces in them the graces, which are the source of true joy, which are delightful to the 
possessor and pleasing to the beholder. This grace shone around the new converts, and 
was noticed by the heathen around. It brought to them a new vision of God's grace. It 
was no longer confined to the Jews and those who were willing to become Jews, but the 
gates to the city of God were seen to be on every side, and flung wide open with a welcome 
to every race, every nation, every condition of men, to all who would receive it by 
repentance and faith. It was the dawn of a new day to them. 

During the week the knowledge of the gospel would be spread everywhere. The 
apostles would be engaged in conversation with all who came to them, so that on (44) the 
next Sabbath day came almost the whole city, not merely Jews and proselytes, 
but the heathen, to hear the word of God. "It is clear that the Jewish synagogue 
could not have held such a crowd, and we are led, accordingly, to the conclusion, either 
that they thronged round portals and windows, while the apostles spoke within, or that the 
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45. But when the Jews saw the multitudes, they were filled with jeJKSy. 
and ^ "^ntSTcted UiT things which were spoken by Paul, «>"t«dic*i"8 and 

blasphemine. 
a blasphemed. 



> Acts 18 : 6; 1 Pet. 4:4; Jude 10. 



a Or, railed. 




Jewish Synag^og^utt. 



crowd gathered in some open 
space or piazza in which the 
synagogue was situated, and 
were addressed from its en- 
trance." — Plumptre, 

Crowds and Success. 
Crowds are not success nor a 
proof of success. Any cause 
of excitement, useless or evil, 
can draw crowds. And a 
preacher may fail to draw 
crowds and yet be successful, 
provided he fills the few with 
new life, fresh truth, and strong 
inspiration. Some of the most 
important discourses of Jesus 
were spoken to one hearer or 
to a few. Some of Paul's 
greatest epistles were written 
to individuals. But such dis- 
courses and epistles were like 
"the shot heard round the world,' 
vibrating over all Christendom. 

But crowds are a means of success. You must have people 
to hear you if you would reach tlieir "^nuls. And each indi- 
vidual is stronger and more deeply itifiuenced because of the 
people around him. Some one has said that ** a large Sunday 
school is often a large failure.'* That may be, but a small one 
that might be large is a crime. The best of work may be done with small numbers, but 
not with a church or school that has not done its best to gain as many as possible to learn 
its blessed truths. 

V. The Intense Opposition of the Jews.— V. 45. When the Jews saw the 
multitudes. They wanted the Gentiles to be saved by becoming Jews, and they labored 
for this end, hoping thus to bring in the kingdom of God. But the popularity of the new 
teaching of these strangers was shown by the multitudes who came to hear. And they 
were filled with envy. *' Jealousy,** ^ijAov, from ^ew, to boil with heat. Our word ** zeal '* 
is almost a transliteration of the Greek. It means boiling over with excitement^ intense fervor 
{boiling) of spirit. Here it is used in the bad sense, boiling over with fierceness of indigna- 
tion, with rivalry, jealousy. The jealousy was bad, but it was not wholly base and selfish. 
It was mistaken, but connected with their religion and their highest hopes. 

The Reason for the Jealousy. It arose (i) from the popularity of the two 
strangers, seeming interlopers, throwing the Jews into the background. (2) From the 
teaching which seemed to overthrow their own teaching and make their work and their 
office useless and obsolete. *' Whoso breaketh a hedge («. ^., the hedge of the law) a 
serpent shall bite him *' ( Ecclus. 10: 8). (3) From the difference between their own inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures and that of the apostles. They felt that the very foundations 
of religion were giving way under them, because their interpretations were giving way. 
Because the little moss island they had built was settling down, they thought the whole 
continent of truth was sinking. They thought the ceiling was falling, because the cobwebs 
were swept away. Like the disciples, in the storm, on the Sea of Galilee, they were afraid at 
the approach of Jesus who could save them. (4) From the fact that the Gentiles were to 
be admitted to the same high privileges as themselves. See the parable of the laborers. 
Matt. 20: 11-15. (s) From the fact of so many heathen crowding into and around their 
synagogue. * 

Contradicting. They denied, argued against, which, if done in the right way and 
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46. Aid" Paul and Bar'na-bis ,p.|[r<^tteidiy, and said, ^ It was necessary 
that the word of God should first havebe.n spoken to you; **"U5^"« ye ^ 
it from you, and judge yourselves unworthy of *^SiSrai°* life, lo, * we turn to 
the G^n'tiles. 

47. For so hath the Lord commanded us, saying, *I have set thee ^^ 
a light of the GSn'tlles, ^S;{ thou shouldest be for salvation unto the 
nttnSapart o^ the earth. 

> v. 36; Matt. 101 6; Acts 3: 36; Rom. i: 16. SActs 18: 6; a8: a8. 

' Ex. 33 : 10; Matt. 31 : 43 ; Rom. 10: 19. 4 Isa. 43 : 6; Luke 3 : 3a. 

with the right spirit, was eminently proper. But the word implies not argument, but 
assertion and denunciation. And blaspheming. ** To blaspheme is here not to take 
God's name in vain, but to speak evil and slanderous words.*' — AbbQtt. They used abusive 
language, calling hard names, and saying false things about the apostles. They, doubtless, 
spoke of them as heretics, as renegade Jews, as destroyers of true religion, as keepers of 
evil company. They were certain to have some opportunity of perverting the words or 
acts of the apostles. 

Note, (i) It is very noticeable that a large part of the sarcasms and epigrams against 
other people find their point in a perversion of the truth, and their venom is the poison of 
a liar. (2) No weapon acts in the end more like a boomerang, injuring the one that throws 
it, than this of slander and abuse. (3^ This is doubly true on the part of any who use 
this weapon to defend the Church or Ctiristianity, for it is so utterly contrary to the spirit 
of Christ. It is holding the blade in the hand, and smiting the enemy with the handle. 
The very use of it is an unanswerable argument against tne user. Even Michael, the 
archangel, would not use such language against Satan himself (Jude 9). 

VI. Four Effects of this Opposition. — Vs. 46-52. First Effect. The 
Apostles grew more Bold and Decided. 46. Paul and Barnabas waxed (grew) 
bold. R. M., ** spake out boldly." The opposition had just the opposite effect from that 
which the Jews expected. It made the apostles take a more decided stand in favor of 
receiving the Gentiles. It was a costly step, and required great courage, (i) " Few acts 
are more courageous than the unflinching announcement of a most distasteful intention 
to an infuriated audience.** — Farrar, (2) It made bitter enemies of those who could 
persecute them, and do them all manner of evil. (3) It separated them from their friends 
and co-religionists, and joined them tu Gentiles just out of their heathenism. (4) It shpt 
them out from a part of their work, from the synagogues, and those who should aid them. 
It was necessary that the word of God should first have been spoken to you. 
Because: (i) it was God's purpose and command (Rom. i: 16; Luke 24: 47; Acts 
3: 26); it was God*s command, because (2) the Jews were most prepared to receive the 
truth, h^ their long training under God; (3) the proof of the Messiah and the understand- 
ing of his work would grow best upon the Jewish Scriptures; (4) they were the easiest 
channel by which the Gentiles could be reached; (5) this order to the Jews first, and then 
to the Gentiles, did not depend upon the rejection of Christ by the Jews, but would have 
been the more efficacious through the believing of the Jews (Rom. ii: 12). We have 
done our duty by you, but we cannot stop preacning the gospel because you put (thrust) it 
from you. You can lose its blessings, but you cannot stop its progress. And judge 
yourselves. By your actions you pronounce a verdict against yourselves, that you are 
unworthy of everlasting life. God offers it to you and you thrust it away. God 
opens the door to eternal life, and you shut it against yourselves, showing that you have 
not the heavenly spirit. So if a parent offers his child an education, and he refuses it, or 
one has an opportunity to do good, and he rejects it, in each case the one who refuses 
pronounces sentence against himself. 

Second Effect. The Gentiles became Christians. Lo, we turn to the Gen- 
tiles, and they shall enter the kingdom which the Jews refused. So Christ himself said, 
** Many shall come from the east and west, and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven, but the children of the kingdom shall be cast out ** (Matt. 
8: II, 12). 

47. For so hath the Lord commanded us. By showing them that Isa. 49 : 6 and 
similar promises were to be so applied. I have set thee to be a light of the OentUes. 
See Acts i: 8; Luke 2: 32. TTiis was the mission of the Jews, **the servant of Jeho- 
vah,** to be carried out through Jesus their Messiah, as the representative " servant of 
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48. And ^Jj" the G^n'tiles heard this, they were glad, and glorified the 
word of '^^G^:**' ' and as many as were ordained to eternal life believed. 

49. And the word of the Lord was spSSSabSSLd throughout all the region. 

50. But the Jews f;p^^ the devout ^omeliof honourable X^^* and the chief 
men of the city, and *rtii!Id^pa persecution against Paul and Bar'na-bAs, 
and ^""^ them out of their ^"^^^ 

^i, ^ But they shook off the dust of their feet against them, and came 
unto I-co'ni-um. 

52. And the disciples * were filled with joy and with the H5'ly Ghost. 



* Acts 2 : 47. 
*2Tim. 3: II. 



3 Matt. 10 : 14 ; Mark 6 : ii ; Luke 9:5; Acts 18 : 6. 
* Matt. 5 : 12 ; John 16 : at ; Acts 2 : 46. 



Jehovah." The religion of the Jews was never intended for themselves alone, but for all 
the world. By refusing to give it to the world, they lost it themselves. So it is still both 
with individuals and with churches. Salvation unto the ends of the earth. The 
gospel is not narrow, but world-wide. And this is one of the great proofs that it is 
divine. Other religions are for a race or nation or state of civilization. This is for all. 
And if our missionaries had done nothing more than prove that the gospel is adapted to all 
nations and stages of civilization, by what it has actually done among them, the expense of 
men and means would have been repaid a thousandfold. 

48. The Qentiles . . . were glad. The gopd news to them was very great. Glorified 
by word and by deed. As many as were ordained, TeTav/mei'ot, arranged, assigned a 
place, as in an army, either by God (but even then not necessarily meaning an arbitrary 
act, but expressing the divine side of our life plan), or by themselves. They placed ox dis- 
posed themselves. The Jews certainly arrayed themselves on the other side. 

"The passive of this verb is used as equivalent to the middle, e. g.. Acts 20: 13, and 
repeatedly by Josephus, as many as had marshaled themselves, placed themselves in the ranks 
of those who welcomed the offer 0/ eternal lifeJ*^ — Cook, God's plans were not defeated 
because the Jews rejected the gospel. 

49. The word . . . was published, etc. The opposition, as well as the joyous con- 
verts, made the gospel known far and wide. Compare the parable of the leaven. The oppo- 
sition stirred the mass in which the active leaven was placed, and made it spread the faster. 

Third Effect. Thb apostles were driven away, only to spread the gospel the 
more. 50. The Jews stirred up (urged on) the devout (the earnestly religious) and 
honourable women, of good social position and rank, perhaps wives of the chief men. 
The women were more intensely religious than the men, and were used as a means of 
urging on the men who might otherwise be indifferent. Josephus says that nearly all the 
married women in Damascus were attached to the Jewish religion {Bell, fud, 2: 20, 2). 
Good persons, on account of their very love for the good, may, if mistaken, do a great 
deal of harm. All their devotion and zeal becomes a power to do wrong. Thus many 
good men have persecuted those better than themselves. How difficult it is to attain to 
*• that finest and most Christlike flower of the spirit of toleration — namely, the tolerance 
of intolerance." Expelled them out of their coasts, "borders.** "The persecu- 
tion was probably a tumultuous outbreak, and the apostles, for the sake of peace, retired 
from the place.** — Schaff, 

51. Shook off the dust. So Christ had commanded them to do as a testimony 
(Matt. 10: 14), not in anger, but to show them that they did not leave them willingly to 
go to ruin, but the blame must rest upon themselves. Came unto Iconium. A large 
city in.Lycaonia, sixty miles to the southeast of Antioch in Pisidia. 

Fourth Effect. Great Joy. 52. And the disciples. Both the apostles who 
went and the Christians in Antioch who remained. Were filled with joy. "The tense 
is that which expresses the continuance of the state.'* — Plumptre. " It might have been 
expected that they would leave gloom and despondency among their discouraged converts; 
but it was not so. They left behind them the joy of a new hope, the inspiration of a new 
faith, the outpouring of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of those who had learned of the 
heavenly promise.** — Farrar. And with the Holy Ghost. And this was the source 
of their y<?y, their strength, and their firmness. "Great is the power of Christian joy. A 
religion of gloom, of asceticism, of self -accusation, may be sincere and solid, but it wants 
the abounding strength, the rich consolation, the glorious attractiveness of a religion oijoy^ 
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especially if it be ^t joy of ^oisit filled ivilh the Holy Ghost.** — IVhedon, The opposite 
state of mind was in the persecutors. Persecution, jealousy, slander, awaken no joy, no 
peace, no courage. They proceed from a bad spirit, and kindle painful feelings. 

Library. Story of Francis Xavier's experience in Rome, given in Fish's Primitive 
Piety Revived^ p. 162, and in Kip's Conflicts of Christianity ^ p. 185. Professor Drum- 
roond's Pax voHscum ; two examples in Earl's Bringing in the Sheaves : and French's 
Poems^ **The Monk and the Bird.'* 



LESSON IX. — June i. 

PAUL AT LYSTRA. — Acts 14 : 8-19. 

Study Verses 8-22. Read Acts 14. 

QOLDEN TEXT. ~ Thou therefore endure hardness, as a good eoldier of Jeaus 

Christ. — 2 Tim. 2:3. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

To-day we are traveling in new regions 
with the apostles, and joining with them in 
their varied experiences. 

Let us study them, their ways of working, 
their characters as developed or manifested 
under various circumstances, and learn some 
blessed lessons for our own guidance. 
These lessons shine everywhere throughout 
the section as the stars in the heavens. 
The light of the past should shine on our 
pathway to-day. 



THE SECTION. 

Our lesson to-day takes in the whole chap- 
ter, — the new experiences, the revisiting of 
the scenes of their previous labors, and their 
return to the home church at Antioch. 



HISTORICAL SETTING. 

Time. a. d. 48 and 49. 

Southern Galatia, including Iconium, 
Lystra, Derbe, a glimpse at 
Place. Antioch of Pisidia, and the 
return to Antioch of Syria. 



PRONUNCIATIONS. 

An'tioch, At't&li'a, Biu'cis, Der'be, Ico'- 
niiim, Ju'piter, Ko'nieh, Lycao'nli, Lys'tra, 
Pamphylia, Mercii'rius, Phile'mon, Pisidia. 



PICTURE. 

Raphael's famous cartoon of the Healing 
of the Cripple at Lystra (South Kensington). 



LEARN BY HEART. 

Vs. 15-17; Matt. 10: 28-31. 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

These can be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

Lieht from the local legends of this region. 

Why the apostles went to another place when 

persecuted. 
The events at Lystra. 
The success of the missions. 
Confirming the churches. 
Reporting to the home church. 



LESSON OUTLINE. 

SUBJECT : Varied Experiences in 
Doing Good. 

I. The Missionaries at Iconium (vs. 
1-5). 

Gospel beacon-lights — Legend of Paul and Thekla. 

II. The Missionaries at Lystra (vs. 
6-18). 

Lystra. The lame man cured. 
The apostles treated as gods. 
Baucis and Philemon. 
Paul's sermon. 

III. The Missionaries go to Dkrbb 

(vs. 11-21). 

The apostles stoned. 
Preaching in Derbe. 

IV. Revisiting the Churches (vs. 21, 

22). 

V. Return to the Home Church. 

Reports of the missionaries. 
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THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

Besides the Commentaries ^ and works on the Life of Paul^ we find no little fresh light in 
several books. Professor Ramsay's Paul the Traveler ^ chaps. 5 and 6, and his Church in 
the Roman Empire^ **St. Paul's First Journey." He gives the route traversed by Paul. 
On Iconium and the legend of Paul and Thekla connected therewith, see Conybeare and 
Howson, chap. 6, and Mrs. Jamieson's Sacred and Legendary Arty IL, 556. It is given 
in full in the Acts of Paul and Thekla in Ante-Nicene Fathers^ vol. VIIL, pp. 487-492 ; 
and a critical estimate in Ramsay's Church in the Roman Empire, The story of Jupiter 
and Mercury at the home of Baucis and Philemon is given in Ovid's Metamorphoses ^ and 
charmingly told in Hawthorne's Tanglewood Tales, 

On v. 16 see Walker's Philosophy oj the Plan of Salvation. 

L The Missionaries at Iconium. — Vs. 1-5. Driven away from Antioch, the mis- 
sionaries proceeded southeast along the military road, called **the Royal Road," which led 
from Antioch to Lystra, and the East. Before they reached Lystra they turned off to the 
left and went to Iconium, the modern Konieh on the borders of Phrygia and Lycaonia. — 
Rendallf Ramsay, Iconium was a city of growing importance, situated on the western 
edge of the vast plains of Asia Minor, amid luxuriant orchards and gardens, about seventy- 
five miles in an air-line southeast of Antioch. It is now the terminus of a railway from the 
Bosphorus. — Hastings^ Biblical Dictionary, 

Here the missionaries had large success among both Jews and Greeks. As in Antioch, 
the unbelieving Jews made trouble, and doubtless for the same reasons. On this very 
account the apostles remained, and taught, and signs and wonders were done by them. 
Finally, the division was so great, and the party spirit ran so high, that Jews and Gentiles 
joined in an attempt (opM*?, from a root, meaning to flow ; hence, the rush of emotion ^ a violent 
impulse or onsets an impulse) to mob and stone the missionaries who escaped to Lystra. 

Illustration. Farrar compares the triumphant progress of Christianity, in the midst 
of deadly opposition, to the magnificent description in the Agamemnon of iEschylus, of 
the fire-signals by which the Greek hero made known to his queen at Argos the capture of 
Troy. ** The poet tells us how the courier flame flashed from mountain to mountain, leap- 
ing over the plains and seas " till it reached his home at Mycenae. So the beacon-lights of 
Christianity flashed from Antioch to Cyprus, to Antioch of Pisidia, to Iconium, to Lystra, 
to Derbe, and later to Philippi, to Corinth, Athens, and imperial Rome. 

The Legend of Paul and Thekla. In connection with St. Paul's residence at 
Iconium, there exists a story of the conversion of a maiden named Thekla. The apocry- 
phal ** Acts of Paul and Thekla " represents the form into which the legend had grown in 
the fourth century. The story may at first have had some basis of truth, and, though most 
of it is mere legend, it gives us a vivid picture of the times. Thekla belonged to one of the 
noblest families in Iconium. While sitting at a window in her mover's house, she over- 
heard Paul preaching in a neighboring house where he was staying. She was deeply 
affected and became a Christian. Her betrothed lover Thamyris accused Paul of being a 
magician, and using his power to persuade women from marriage. Paul was thrust into 
prison, scourged, and then expelled from Iconium. Thekla bril^d the jailer, visited Paul 
in prison, and was instructed by him in the Christian faith. She was found there by her 
mother and lover, and was condemned to be burned to death in the theater. She was put 
upon the pyre, but the flames refused to burn her, like the three men in Nebuchadnezzar's 
furnace. Then a storm came on and quenched the fire and killed many of the spectators. 
Later she was condemned to be thrown to the wild beasts, but a lioness crouched at her 
feet, and defended her from a lion and a bear, dying in Thekla's defense. " After many 
troubles she joined St. Paul in his missionary travels, and ultimately made her home in the 
neighborhood of Seleucia, where she led the life of a nun till her death, which took place 
when she was 90 years old." 

II. The Missionaries at Lystra. — Vs. 6-18. Lystra was the chief city of 
another region, that of Lycaonia, interpreted traditionally as Wolf-land (the local legend 
derived it from Lycaon, who had been transformed into a wolf), representing but too faith- 
fully the character of the inhabitants. It was about eighteen miles south -southwest of 
Iconium, a Roman colony, and used the Latin language ofHcially. — Hastings^ Bible Dic- 
tionary. It was in a wilder and less civilized region than even that of Iconium and Antioch. 
The range of the Taurus cut it off from the more cultivated country of Cilicia and Pisidia. 
It is described as a dreary plain, bare of trees, destitute of fresh water, and with several 
salt lakes. So Ovid (^Met, viii. 621 speaks of it, as the result of personal observation: — 
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8. ^ And 2r/.?tV^r4^iLtT;;e"rtVi;fr:^^ impotent in his feet, »""« a cripple from 
his mother's womb, who never had walked^ 

9. The same heard Paul 4^i^^,, who, tt^^'^S^^y^'^^n him, and '^]^S^^ 
that he hath faith to be « i„aa?whoie, 

10. ?j;3 with a loud voice, ^ Stand upright on thy feet. And he leaped 



and walked. 



* Acts 3 : 2. 
2 Matt. 8 : lo. 



3 Isa. 35 : 6. 
a Or, saved. 




The Countries Paul visited on his First and Second Journeys. 



" Where men once dwelt a marshy lake is 
seen, 
And coots and bitterns haunt the waters 
green." 

There were few Jews here, as no 
mention is made of a synagogue. 
Here the missionaries preached the 
gospel, and Timothy was one of 
the converts. 

The Lame Man Cured. After 
a time a miracle wrought by Paul 
was an object-lesson of the gospel, 
explaining and illustrating its truths 
and producing a deep impression. 

8. And there sat a certain 
man in some company Paul was 
addressing. ** We must suppose 
that Paul gathered groups of the 
Lystrans about him, and addressed 
them in places of public resort, as 
a modern missionary might address 
the natives of a Hindu village." 
On one of these occasions St. Paul 
observed a cripple (from Old Eng- 
lish "creeple," om who creeps)^ 
who was earnestly listening to his 
discourse. He was seated on the 
ground, for he had an infirmity in 
his feet, and had never walked 
from the hour of his birth. He 
was *' no mendicant pretender, but 
one whose history from infancy 



was well known," says Ramsay, who, from the Bezan Text, thinks he was a pagan who had 
previously been attracted to Judaism. 

9. The same heard Paul, was listening to, was an habitual hearer. Stedfastly 
beholding him. ** Fastening his eyes upon him" (aT<wff«). Perceiving that he had 
faith to be healed. The lame man had faith in Christ as a Saviour, and as one able and 
willing lo do for him everything that was wise and best, though he may not have expected to 
be healed. He had such faith that it would do his soul good to have his body healed. His 
whole nature would be brought nearer to Jesus. The cure would indorse Paul's message 
as from God, express the healing and helpful nature of Christianity, and call attention to 
the gospel. 

zo. Said with a loud voice, to attvact the lame man's attention as well as that of 
the audience, and by the voice, expressing in its tones ** heart, blood, fire, music, life," he 
inspired courage and faith in the man. Stand upright on thy feet. To say this publicly 
required great faith in Paul. To do it recjuired strong faith in the lame man. And he 
leaped and walked. A public proof that the cure was instantaneous and complete. 
•* He sprang up with a bound (aorist), and then continued to walk (imperfect) with 
restored sigoi,*^ -^ Kendail. 
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II. And when the muuuudes saw what Paul had done, they lifted up their 
\Xe; saying in the speech of Lyc-a-o'ni-a, ^ The gods are come down to us 
in the likeness of men. 

* Acts 8: 10. 

The Apostles looked upon as Gods. h. Lifted up their voices (shouted, with 
a sudden outburst) saying in the speech of Lycaonia. What that language was is 
unknown. The apostles probably preached in Greek, though Paul of Tarsus may not have 
been wholly ignorant of the Lycaonian dialect. — Rendall. Canon Tristram says, ** They 
had partly understood Paul when he addressed them in Greek, as a gathering of Welshmen 
might understand English, but they expressed their own excitement in their native dialect.** 
The gods are come down to us in the likeness of men. ** The knowledge of the 
story of Baucis and Philemon, according to which Jupiter and Mercury visited in human 
form the neighboring district, would render such words quite natural.*' — Knowling* 

The statue of Jupiter stood before the gate of Lystra, and Ewald suggests that the 
legend of the appearance of the gods, somewhat as related below, was recited year by year 
at the great festival in this temple ; '* and thus the credulous people readily supposed the 
gods they worshiped, and who they fancied loved their land with a peculiar love, had 
visited once more the scenes of their former wandering.'* The idea of the gods coming 
down and appearing in the form of men was made familiar by the frequent stories in their 
mythology. "They spake, acted, loved, cheated like men.'* Homer, for example, is 
full of such incidents. Thus, when Ulysses lands upon his native shore, Pallas meets him 

" in the shape '* Madman ! what if he 

Of a young shepherd delicately formed. Came down from heaven and were a god ! The gods 

As are the sons of kings A mantle lay Put on the form of strangers from afar, 

Upon her shoulder in rich folds ; her feet And walk our towns in many different shapes. 

Shone in their sandals ; in her hands she bore To mark tlie good and evil deeds of men. *' 
A javelin. " — Odyssey XIII., 221-223. — Odyssey XVII.^ 483 sq. 

The Story of the Visit of Jupiter and Mercury to Lycaonia. Told by Ovid , 
in his Metamorphoses, bk. VIII., and charmingly related by Hawthorne in his l^anglewood 
Tales, These two divinities were walking through this wild region, for Lycaonia was a 
part of the ancient Phrygia. Nearly all the people refused to entertain the strangers, but 
ill-treated and ridiculed them. Finally, they came to the hut of the peasants, Baucis and 
Philemon, who gave them the best reception and welcome in their power. 

** Here Jove with Hermes came ; but in disguise A homely shed ; the roof, not far from ground, 

Of mortal men concealed their deities ; Was thatched, with reeds and straw together bound \ 

One laid aside his thunder, one his rod; There Baucis and Philemon lived. 

And many toilsome steps together trod ; From lofty roofs the gods repulsed before, 

For harbor at a thousand doors they knocked. Now stoopins, entered through the little door, 

Not one of all tlie thousand but was locked ; The man (their hearty welcome first expressed) 

At last a hospitable house they found, A common settle drew for either guest." 

The churlish neighbors were subsequently punished by a terrible flood which over- 
whelmed the surrounding country, while the hospitable, kindly couple were amazed to see 
their little hut transformed into a glorious temple, where they were appointed to be the 
chief ministers of worship. 

*• Their little shed, scarce large enough for two. 
Seems from the ground increased, in height and bulk to grow. 
A stately temple shoots within the skies ; 
The crotchets of their cot in columns rise ; 
The pavement polished marble they behold, 
The gates with sculpture graced, the spires and tiles of gold." 

— Mttamor phases, bk. VII I. ^ Dryden^s Translation. 

Practical, i. The exhortation in Hebrews (13: 2) to be " careful to entertain 
strangers, for thereby some have entertained angels unawares,** is here apfain illustrated. 

2. The thought of God coming down to man expresses a longing and a hope of human 
nature. ** Like distorted and obscure reflections in muddy water, they give a blurred image 
of the great truth," says Maclaren. We need a God who is an ever-present help in time 
of need, and can sympathize with our human feelings. This has been realised and expressed 
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Acts 14: 8-19. LESSON IX. Second Quarter. 

12. And they called Bar'na-Us, «Ju'pi-ter; and Paul, J'fiiPJu';!;;,"' because 
he was the chief speaker. 

13- And the priest of Ju'pi-ter ^^Zlpie was before '{JS' city, brought oxen 
and garlands unto the gates, ' and would have done sacrifice with the 

people, 
multitudes. 

14- 'e'ut* when the apostles, Bar'na-b^s and Paul, heard ^A^ ^ they rent 
their ^SiJSk and .p,r„Vforth among the JSISX crying out- 

15- aSd saying, Sirs, ^ why do ye these things ? *We also are men of 
like passions with you, and ^"^^1^°*** you goodtidinjw, that ye should turn from 
* these ^n^jwi. * unto the living God, " "X*" ^ade ^h, heaven' and ^^e earth* 
and the sea, and all *'^^"«» that ?^them*il; 

16. ^^tJ in thegenerTtloSTgoneby suffcred all jh^ nations to walk in their own 
ways. 

17- ^^iSd^yJr he left not himself without witness, in that he did good, 
and '^ gave "*y^*" from heaven* „i„, and fruitful seasons, filling ^^^^ hearts 
with food and gladness. 

« Dan. 2 : 46. 7 Gen. i : i ; Psa. 33 : 6. 

« Matt. 26: 65. « Psa. 81 : 12 ; Acts 17 : 30; i Pet. 4 : 3. 

3 Acts 10 : 26. 9 Acts 17 : 27; Rom. i : 20. 

* Jas. 5:17. *° Lev. 26 : 4 ; Psa. 65 : 10 ; Jer. 14 : 22 ; Nf att. 5 : 45- 

3 I Sam. 12 : 21 ; i Cor. 8: 4. a Greek, Zeus. 

<> I Thess. 1:9. 6 Greek, Hertnes, 

to us in Jesus Christ, the son of God, who has come, not like Jupiter in the legends to act 
like sinful men, but to raise up men into the character and love of God. 

za. They called Barnabas, Jupiter. Probably because he was the older and more 
imposing man. And Paul, Mercurius, because he was the chief speaker. ** Mer- 
cury '* (Greek, Hermes^ was the messenger and spokesman of the gods, and the god of elo- 
quence. ** He was always represented as vigorous and graceful." Perhaps a hint as to 
Paul's appearance. Paul writes to the Galatians (4: 14), (which name probably 
included this region), •* Ye received me as an angel of God.** 

13. Jupiter. That is, the statue, or the temple containing the statue, which was 
before, outside of the city gates. Brought oxen (for sacrifice) and garlands, with which 
animals led to sacrifice were adorned. They were ** in exultant haste ** to honor the gods. 
Unto the gates. Probably of the city; but some think, of the temple (^Ramsay)\ others, 
of the house where the apostles were lodging ( Cambridge Bible), Would have done 
sacrifice. To honor the apostles, ♦* and to turn the religious revival to their own ends." — 
Knowling, 

14. The apostles . . . heard. They were in the house, or more probably about 
their missionary work in the city. Rent their clothes. As a visible expression of their 
sorrow and disapprobation. Ran in (eureiriiaiiaai') to the crowd. But the l^etter reading is, 
** sprang forth *' («^eiri|«i|<rai'), hastened away from their house, or the place where they were 
speaking. 

Paul's Address. Introduction, 15. Men of like passions with you. Of the 
same nature, with human body, subject to death, on your level, not in the rank of gods. 
Ar^ment, But we preach unto you (evaweAiiojuicwi), proclaim good tidings, the gospel, 
while we are preaching Jesus who brought the good news of the living God. He is no 
Jupiter, no idol, but the maker of heaven, and earth, and the sea. Therefore, turn from 
these vanities, who cannot help or save you; who are not worthy of your worship. 

16. Who in times past suffered, permitted. For wise reasons he permitted men 
to see what they could and would do, and to Income prepared to receive newer light. This 
is apparently in answer to the objection, Why did not God send the gospel before? 

17. Nevertheless. During all this time God attracted men by his goodness toward 
them. The beautiful situation of the town, while near was a waterless and treeless plain, 
intensified the appreciation of God's goodness. That goodness was still attracting them to 
see his larger goodness in the gospel of Jesus, which was but the culmination of the good- 
ness he had shown to them all their lives. 
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June i. PAUL AT LYSTRA. Acts 14: 8-19. 

18. And with these sayings scarce restrained they the SfCmtudeffrom 
^^^^nf^ sacrifice unto them. 

19. '"buI there came ^''^lirweThuheJ'*' from An'ti-och and I-co ni iim: and'hUv.nR 
persuaded the P*»tiiu'Se1.'.'tK;."« stoned Paul, ,„d1i7iXim out of the city, 
supposing that he *^Ir° dead. 

20. "'^bS'*' ^s the disciples stood round about him, he rose up, and 
eSSJd into the city: and «„ the ISJ^^y he ^i^Torth with Bar'na-Ms to Der'be. 

2 1 . And when they had preached the gospel to that city, ^ and had 
^SJ* many di«cipi4». they returned *«•*" to Lys'tra, and £ I-co'ni-um, and ^ 
An'ti-och, 

22. SnJJIUlJK the souls of the disciples, ""'' ^ exhorting them to continue 
in the faith, and that * So^?.iiny"frtei5>2 w^^^ into the kingdom of 

CxOd. 

* Acts 13: 45. * Acts II : aj. 

^2 Cor. II : 2s; 2 Tim. 3: 11. ^ Matt. 10: 38; 16: 24; Luke 22: 28; Rom. 8: 17; 

3Matt.28:i9. aTiin.2:ii. 

18. Scarce restrained they. It was contrary to their gospel to preach themselves. 
Their business was to lead men to Christ and to God. They put away from themselves the 
temptation to honor which l^elonged to their master. 

III. The Missionaries leave Lystra for Derbe* — Vs. 19-21. 19. There came 
'/ thither certain Jews from Antioch. More than one hundred miles by road. This 

^ shows how intense was the opposition to the gospel as preached by Paul. The opposition 
aroused against a man is sometimes a proof of his power. Men do not stone dead trees for 
their fruit, or arm themselves against weak cowards, or grow excited over rose-water oppo- 
nents. Having stoned Paul. This was by a mob. What a crowd of memories this 
must have brought to Paul when he remembered Stephen ten or eleven years before. 
Compare 2 Cor. 11: 25; Gal. 6: 17. Supposing he had been dead. The oppo- 
nents of truth often think it dead, when it is only stunned, and will be restored and live 
longer than its opponents. 

Compare the change in the feelings of the people of Malta toward Paul some years 
later. So it was with Christ; one day, •* Hallelujahs," and within a week, ** Crucify him.*' 
So in Browning's poem, "TTie Patriot," with whom at first 

" It was roses, roses all the way, The church spires flamed, such flags they had, 

With myrtle mixed in my path like mad : A year ago this very day." 

The house roofs seemed to heave and away, 

But in one year all was changed for neglect, and chains and stoning, and a possible 
scaffold. 

20. The disciples, among whom may have been Timothy, tenderly cared for Paul. He 
rose up, and came into the city. The next day he left and went to Derbe, a two days' 
journey, according to Professor Ramsay, but his map makes it thirty-five miles. Derbe was 
the farthest limit of Paul's^first missionary journey. How long he remained is uncertain. 
But he preached the gospel while he was there, and made many disciples. 

IV. Reyisiting the Charches. — Vs. 21, 22. Paul retraced his steps, and stopped 
at each of the three cities where churches were founded by him, in addition to the one at 
Derbe. The excitement had subsided in the places where he had been persecuted, for 
weeks and months had passed since then. And Paul seems to have devoted himself to the 
churches rather than to evangelizing the heathen. *' Precautions of secrecy they doubtless 
took, and cheerfully faced the degrading necessity of guarded movements, and of entering 
cities, perhaps in disguise, perhaps only at late nightfall and early dawn. The Christians 
had early to learn those secret trysts and midnight gatherings and private watchwords by 
which alone they could elude the fury of their enemies. But the apostles accomplished 
their purpose. They made their way back in safety." — Farrar, 

22. Confirming the souls, cirt<mffpt<oKTcv, to establish more, to render more firm, as a 
tender shoot is confirmed into hard wood which can endure frosts and hard usage. Exhort- 
ing them, irttpa«aAoCi^es, Strengthened, comforted them by his words. Through much 
tribulation. Our word ^* tribulation " is derived from the ancient threshing implement, by 
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Acts 15; 22-33. 



LESSON X. 



Second Quarter. 



which good wheat is separated from chaff. They must expect trouble, but it will be a 
means of entering more fully into the spirit of the kingdom of heaven. 

See the story of the best possible world, in The Choir Boy of York Cathedral. 

V. The Retarn to the Home Church at Antiooh in Syria.— The first missionary 
journey may have occupied three years. When this work was done Paul and Barnabas 
went back to Attalia on the coast, sailed to Antioch in Syria, the home church, and reported 
what the Lord had done through them. Here they remained a long time, renewing their 
own spirits, and inspiring the disciples at home. One of the best things in a long mission- 
ary life is the not infrequent return to the churches that sent out the missionaries, both for 
their own sake and that of the churches. 



LESSON X. —June 8. 

THE COUNCIL AT JERUSALEM. — Acts 15 : 22-33. 

QQLDBN TEXT, — ^tand fast therefore in tfie liberty wherewith Christ has made 

us free* — Gal, 5; i. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

We come now to an epoch of great 
importance in the history of the church, 
the final settlement of a question which 
came near to splitting the church into fac< 
tions; and on the decision of which depended 
the liberty of the whole Gentile church and 
its rapid extension throughout the world. 



HISTORICAL SETTING. 
Time. About a. d. 50, as gen- 

erally agreed. But McGiffert 
shortens all the dates and places it at 45, 
46; Harnack and Blass in 47. 
Place. Antioch in Syria, and 

Jerusalem. 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

These can be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

The two reports. 

The question at issue. 

The Jewish side. 

The Gentile side. 

The decision. 

Keasons for the prohibition. 

Value of discussion. 

Liberty, its value and its dangers. 



PLACE IN THE HISTORY. 

This epoch was the conclusion of a long 
process of preparation, as a lightning flash 
is the result of the long gathering of elec- 
tricity in the clouds, and from the epoch 
emanated long line of consequences ex- 
tending to the end of time. It may be 
represented to the scholars by lines meeting 



THE SECTION 

includes the whole chapter to v. 35 and 
Gal. 2. 



LEARN BY HEART. 

Vs. 30-32; Rom. 12: 10; Psa. 133. 



LESSON OUTLINE. 

SUBJECT: A Religious Controversy 
and how it was Settled. 

I. Thb Sources of our Knowledge. 

Acts and Galatians. 

II. The Two Divisions in the Church. 
How the difficulty became •eriou*. 

III. The Question at Issue. 

The Jewish side. 
The Gentile side. 

IV. Free Discussion. 

The delegation sent. 

The Jewish statement. Peter's experience. 
Paul's and Harnabas' experience. 
Question summed up by James. 

V. The Principles Established (vs. 
22-29). 

Return delegation. The letter. 
Two groups of prohibitions. 

VI. Reception of the Decision at 
Antioch (vs. 30-33). 

VII. Some Modern Applications. 
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June 8. 



THE COUNCIL AT JERUSALEM. 



Acts 15: 22-33. 




in a focus and then widening and extending 
on the other side. 



Pre para- 



1. Stephen. i. Liberty. 

2. Persecution. 2. Gentiles received. 

3. Paul's conversion. 3. Broader religious life. 

4. Cornelius. 4. Universal church. 

5. Antioch church. 5. Unity and peace. 

The sun of the new era, whose dawning 
rays we have seen growing brighter for ten 
years, has now fully risen above the horizon, 
and *' his going forth is unto the end of the 
heaven.** 



THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

Commentaries on Galatians as well as on 
Acts; Kendall on Acts, pp. 266-273 and 
appendix, pp. 357-359; Knowling, on chap. 
15, and especially his additional note at 
close of the chapter, pp. 332-337; Ram- 
say's St. Paul J chap. 7; McGiffert's Apos- 
tolic Age ; Daftgers of the Apostolic Age, by 
Bishop Moorhouse (Fargie, Manchester, 
England, 1891); and the other books on 
that age and on Paul. Goodwin's Har- 
mony of the Life of Paul^ p. 51 (Am, 
Tract Soc); Ramsay's /'<jz«/ M«f Traveler; 
Dr. Lightfoot on Galatians, especially his 
note on "Paul and the Three'*; Cony- 
beare and Howson, chap. 7; Stalker's St* 
PauL 



L The Two Sources of our Knowledge of This Eyent*— We have two accounts 
of this conference. One by Luke (Acts 15: I-35), and the other by Paul himself in his 
Epistle to the Galatian churches (Gal. 2: l-io). Some critics find a difHculty in recon- 
ciling the two accounts, but the opinion is almost unanimous among conservative and radi* 
cal critics alike, that the two accounts describe the same event (except Professor Ramsay). 
"The discrepancy is only apparent, and disappears on careful scrutiny of the Greek text.** 
" I recognize in the language of Paul a lively picture from the interior of the same council 
whose external history is recorded in Acts 15." — RendalL 

IL The Two DiyisiottS of the Church. — The church had been in existence for \/' 
about twenty years. 

It had extended over Palestine, Phoenicia, Damascus, Antioch, Cyprus, and South Gala- 
tia in Asia Minor. 

Its numbers had become quite largC) and their influence is a positive force. ^, 

It included Jews, proselytes, Grecianized Jews, and Gentiles. y 

The disciples were naturally divided into two classes: i. The Christian Jews of all ^ 
kinds, and the Gentile proselytes who had become Jews, accepting their ritual and laws 
and hopes. 

2. The Gentile Christians, who accepted Jesus as their Saviour, but refused to submit to 
the peculiar rites of Jewish life. * 

These two classes were separated by a great social and religious barrier built up from 
the Jewish training and expectations and promises, and from their law and ritual, intensi* 
fied by their own interpretations, which prevented them from intiniate association with the 
Gentiles. There was real danger of a permanent separation into two great parties, with a 
constant warfare between thpca^ 

How THE Difficulty became Serious. "Communion with those whom every Jew 
had long regarded as unclean must have given serious offense to many pious Christians 
from the beginning. The truth is, the momentous consequences of the new departure were 
slow in manifesting themselves. For some years the mass of the church still belonged to 
the circumcision; and the Gentile Christians formed too insignificant a minority to excite 
religious jealousy, or threaten the exclusive ascendency of their Jewish brethren. The suc- 
cess of Paul's preaching first opened men's eyes to the magnificent future of the Gentile 
church. Then for the first time devout Gentiles pressed into the church in numbers that 
threatened to swamp the Jewish section." — Rendall, 

The church at Antioch was the center^of. the Gentile party, and Jerusalem of the Judaie- 
ing party. Some of the Jewish ChrislTans from Jerusalem, perhaps those sent by James 
(Gal. 2: 12), came down to Antioch, and when they saw the state of things they began to 
teach the strictest Jewish doctrine, contrary to Paul and Barnabas, and thus to create a 
sharp discussion and division in the church there, which would seriously interfere with the 
progress of the gospel. - . . 

III. The (Question at Issue* — The burning question was whether the Gentiles 

MUST BECOME JEWISH PROSELYTES, AND SUBMIT TO THE JEWISH CEREMONIAL LAW IN \, 
ORDER TO BE SAVED. 
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Acts 15: 22-33. LESSON X. Second Quarter. 

1. This did not involve that the Jews should give up their peculiar ceremonies, and 
cease to be Jews in order to be Christians. 

2. It did involve the relation of the Gentile to the Jewish Christians, in their social life, 
and unity in partaking of the Lord's Supper. 

3. It involved the relalTon of _the Gentile Christians to the heathen people around them, 
and what they could present to them as the conditions of salvation. 

-n/4. It involved the true doctrine of salvation; what it is to be saved, and how to be saved. 
^5. It involved the unity of the church, and whether Christianity should be merely a 
Jewish sect, or a world-wide religion. 

V 6. It involved the true interpretation of the promises of God to the Jews, of the prophe- 
cies of the Messiah, and the triumph of the kingdom of heaven. 

The Jewish Answer and Argument. The Jewish Christians insisted that the 
Gentile Christians must l^ecome Jewish proselytes in order to be saved and belong to the 
kingdom of God. *1k. Because the Jews were the chosen people of God, their religion was 
given them by God 'himself, and they were the divinely instituted kingdom of God. 
\ 2. Jesus himself, the Son of God, the latest revelation from God, was a Jew, who kept 
tne Jewish law, preached to the Jews, declared that not a jot or tittle of the law should fail 
till all was fulfilled. 

^ 3. All the promises of the Messiah, of the redemption of the world, of the enlargement 
' the kingdom of God, were made to the Jews. The forces of the Gentiles were to come 
to them; "The sons of the strangers shall build up thy walls**; "The nation and the 
kingdom that will not serve thee shall perish** (Isa. 60). 

^ 4. Again, there was a great social and religious barrier between Jews and Gentiles, 
which made it exceedingly difficult for them to live and work together as brethren in the 
same churches. The Gentiles must become Jews, or ^he Jews must break the divine com- 
mands. "The nearest parallel we can find to this barrier between the Jews and Gentiles 
is the institution of casie among the ancient populations of India.'* 
yy 5. Thus while the Gentiles could easily become Jews, and the Jewish Christians desired 
the Gentiles to be saved, yet the Antioch plan seemed to take away the foundations of 
their religion, of the Bible, of the kingdom of God, of the hope of the world. It was lax- 
ness, apostasy, unpatriotism, irreligion, an insult to their past history and to God. 

The Gentile Answer and Argument. Paul and the Gentile church stood on the 
n^ative; the Gentiles do not need to become Jews in order to be saved and belong to the 
kingdom of God. "^ " 

^ I . The one condition the gospel laid down was faith in Jesus, producing a new heart 
and a new life. 
\ 2. Ceremonies and ritual may be helpful, and any one is at liberty to use them, but to 
make them essential to salvation, and require them of all disciples, was to subvert the cen- 
tral principle and power of the gospel. 
I 3' It was to take away "the glorious liberty of the sons of God.** The Jews had per- 
^' feet liberty of action, and could, like Paul and the other apostles, keep the whole Jewish 
law. But the Gentiles, too, had liberty, and no one had a right to force any form or rit^ 
as essential to salvation. 

V 4. The unnecessary burden of the Jewish ritual was a hindrance to the conversion of the 
Gentiles. 

i^ IV. Free Disenssion* — The discussion was very warm at Antioch. Both sides were 
sure they- were right. The word " dissension ** is <mure«iK, from i<mw»i, /o stand; a stand- 
ings a^bsition^ taken. Hence, a party taking a definite position ^ different from others; 
hence, a faction^ discord^ dissension ; elsewhere rendered insurrection^ sedition^ and 
uproar (Mark 15: 7; Luke 23: 19, 25; Acts 19: 40). Still, on all such questions, it is 
best to discuss and confer together in a Christian spirit, and with a desire to know the truth. 

Not being able to settle the question among themselves, they wisely determined to send a 
strong delegation to the mother church, three hundred miles away. This was both wise 
and generous. The church in Jerusalem was the most conservative body, under the strong- 
\ est Jewish influences, honored and respected by all; and its decision would carry great 
^ weight with the Jews all over the empire. At the same time they were older Christians; 
the apostles centered there who had personally known Jesus, anHneard his teachings; and 
they had lived under the power of the Holy Spirit. Wise advice could therefore be 
expected there. Confidence in the righteousness of their cause was shown by the willing- 
ness of Paul and the Gentile Christians to go there for a decision of the vexed question. 

The delegation consisted of the missionaries, Paul and Barnabas, and other leading men, 
J , among whom was Titus (Gal. 2: i), a Gentile Christian, who would be a specimen of the 
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June 8. THE COUNCIL AT JERUSALEM. Acts 15: 22-33. 

22. Then it«eJ^Jdt<2dto the apostles and the elders, with the whole church, 
to ""Si^*" men „„t of their *»^» company, "d •«»<!«»•«> to An'ti-och with Paul 
and Bar'na-b^s; namely, Ju'das •"Sua^BiXtSlT' and Si'las, chief men 
among the brethren : 

23. wd they wrote '*!£;» by them, ****'*•»" '"•"°*" The apostles and *ifj?,;j* 
brethren •«*'8"«t»n« unto the brethren which are of the G^n' tiles in An'ti-och 
and Syr'i-a and Ci-li'cia; ^j^xKnt-. 

24. Forasmuch as we have heard* that ^ certain which went out from us 
have troubled you with words, subverting your souls; '•y*°«' *>»»«"»>« "reumcised, 
and keep the law: ^q whom we gave no "**'* commandmcnt! 

25. \ seemed good unto us, **'*SATS'^i!?to '** one accord, to "JJ^S^f men 
and lend them ^nto you with our beloved Bar'na-b^s and Paul, 

« Acts 1 : 23. * V. 1 ; Gal. 2:4; Tit. i : lo. 

converts among the Gentiles. He was of Greek or igin, perhaps a native of Antioch, was 
afterwards a companion of Paul in his missionary journeys, and to him was written one of 
Paul's epistles. He must have been a man of considerable power. 

On their arrival they received a hearty welcome from the whole Jerusalem church. The 
word •* received ** in v. 4 is art^yfir^ov, and implies a cordial welcome. — Vincent ^ Knowling, 

Then began the discussion of the question before the apostles and elders. 
^ First. The Jewish side was presented by some of the Christian Pharisees. 

Second. ^Then Peter gave his experience in relation to Cornelius. See Lesson HI. 
and IV. Proving that God approved of the rggeption of the Gentiles, ( i ) by his convert- 
ing them and purifying their hearts^by faith; (2) by giving them the Holy Spirit in the 
same manner as he had bestowed it upon the Jews; (3) doubtless by Peter's telling them 
of his vision, and the guidance of the Spirit. The conclusion was that the one condition of 
salvation was faith in Jesus, and the consequent new heart and life. 

\ Third. Paul and Barnabas gave their experience during their missionary journey, how 
^od had indorsed their course by working signs and wonders through them for the Gen- 
tiles. The greatest wonder of all was the great number who believed. 

Foi^RTH. James, the brother of our Lord, and pastor, or leading person of the church 
in Jerusalem, aad a very strict Jew, was convinced Uzthe facts, and dec ided that Paul was 
right. He •* added nothing ** to Paul (Gal. 2: 6)7that is, accepted PauPs teaching as to 
the Gentiles as correct, and added no further conditions^jind laid on the Gentiles no other 
burdens. 

V. The Principles Established. — Vs. 22-29. The decision was unanimous by 
not only the apostles and elders, but also by the whol^ church, wno, v. 25, were 
Viome to " (not, assembled with) one accord, had arrived at a unanimous conclusion, f 
J They sent a d^legaXion^nd a letter. The letter stated clearly their decision; the delega- 
tion gave dignity and force to the letter, and confirmed the reports of Paul and Barnabas, 
so that there could be no possible feeling that the report was colored by their previous 
opinions. Judas ...gurnanied (or called) Barsabas, son of Sabas or Sabbas. In Acts 
1 : 23 a Joseph Barsabas is named as the alternate with Matthias as a candidate for the 
apostleship in place of Judas. This Judas Barsabas may have been his brother, and hence 
one who had personally known Jesus. Silas, probably a shortened form of Silvanus. He 
became Paul's companion in his next missionary journey (v. 40). He is referred to in 
Acts 16: 19, 25, 29; 17: 4, 10, 14; 18: 5; 2 Cor. i: 19; i Thes. i: i; 2 Thes. i: i; 
1 Pet. 5: 12. 

'23. Greeting, \ai^%v^ rejoice^ hail, welcome, the usual Greek salutation. Joy be wiih 
you. Compare our ** good-by *' (good ( = God) by= (be with you)) and " farewell.** 

24. Certain which went out from us, and therefore for whom we seem to be 
in a measure responsible, and whose teachings we would now correct. Subverting, 
acao-Kcva^oKre?, from oi'a. Up, and o-kcvik, a utenstl ; to pack up utensils or baggage in order 
to move to another place; hence, a general overturning, dismantling a house, plundering a 
town or field. A very expressive metaphor for the general upsetting and unsettling of the 
disciples' minds and consciences. 

25. Beloved Barnabas and PauL Thus showing to the Antioch church in what V 
high esteem the Jerusalem church held these men. ' 
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Acts 151 22-33. LESSON X. Second QuARfKR. 

26* ^ JfS that have hazarded their lives for the name of our Lord je'sus 
Christ. 

27. We have sent therefore Ju'das and Si'las, who themw^Jllai^Bhaii tell ^ 
the same things by ^^rd of mouth. 

28. For it seemed good to the Hs'ly Ghost, and to us, to lay upon you 
no greater burden than these necessary things ; 

29- ^ Thit ye abstain from thTnJi'B^'Sflfed to idols, and ^from blood, and from 
things strangled, and from fornication; from which if ye keep yourselves, 
ff^shall Jewell- ^uh you. Fare ye well. 

* Acts 13: 50; I Cor. 15: 30. * v. 20; Acts 21 : 25. 3 Lev. 17: 14. 

vy 28. It seemed good to the Iloly Ghost, who, by what he had done for the Gentiles 
py apostles who were filled with the Holy Spirit, showed as plainly as actions could speak, 
what the divine will was. The decisioTTwifrTlot merely man's opinion, but was inspired by 
God. And to us who accepted the result thus inspired, a'ri3 were heartily convinced that 
it was right. What could convince them ought to convince and satisfy the church every* 
where. These necessary things, not necessarily as conditions of salvation, but neces- 
sary for right conduct toward the heathen, and necessary for the unity and mutual intercourse 
of Jews and Gentiles. 

ag. That ye abstain from. Here follow four particulars. They imply: — 
V I. That salvation is not dependent on forms of any kind, but on a living faith in Jesus 
that produces a new life. 

2. That the Jewish Christians would yield everything possible for the sake of the unity 
di the church, and take away every possible barrier between Jewish and Gentile Christians 
as to mutual intercourse. 

\ 3. That the Gentiles should also deny themselves, and in courtesy give up something in 
view of the position and legal customs of the Jews. The prohibitions answer the questions. 
** How the Gentiles could be received into the brotherhood of Christ with the least possible 
disturbance of his every-day life in the busy world, with the least possible shock to the 
prejudices of those Jews with whom he would come in contact, due regard being had, on 
the one hand, to the pure life commanded by Jesus, and, on the other, to that love and 
mutual forbearance which are the spirit of Christianity.** — Sckaff^ 

First Group. Abstain ( i ) from meats offered to idols. 
(2) from fornication. 

The eating of meats offered to idols meant far more than merely eating at home meat sold 
in the markets that had been a part of the sacrifices to idols. ''The inspired framers of 
these primitive decrees well knew that • an idol was nothing in the world, and that there 
was none other God but one; * but they knew, too, that the idol- worship of the first 
century of our era, the age in which they lived, poisoned the whole life of society in 
Greece, in Italy, in the East." Licentiousness ** was associated with much of the current 
idol-worship of the day," which ** glorified sexual vice with the halo of a sacred sanction.** 
— Schaff, Lecky, in his History of European Morals^ says that courtesans were the 
priestesses of the temple of Venus, and that many leading cities were made famous for the 
schools of vice which grew up under the shadow of the temples (chap. 5). See Cony- 
beare and Howson*s SL Paul, chap. 4. ** St. Paul (in 1 Cor. 6t 15 and i Thes. 4: 3) 
shows us the terrible risks to which Christian morality was exposed, risks enhanced by the 
fact that the heathen view of impurity was so lax throughout the Roman Empire. Consult 
Horace's Satirts it 2, 31 ; Terence's Adelphi 1 : 2, 21 ; Cicero*s Pro Cceiiozo.'* — Knowling, 
"Not even Socrates, the best of all heathen teachers, forbade it." "The heart of the 
Roman Empire under the Cesars was a pen of stagnant waters.'* ** It was Rome at the 
epoch of her most gorgeous gluttonies and her most gilded rottenness." — Farrar, On 
the other hand, the Levilical law was very strict. This group set forth principles which 
were binding always. 

The SBCOND GROUP included (i) abstaining from meat offered to idols, so far as 

sanctioning idol-worship; 
(2) refraining from eating the blood of animals; 
and (3) from eating things strangled, in which case whoever 
ate such meat must eat the blood of the animal. 

Blood was forbidden to the Jews by the Levitical law (Lev. 3: 17; 17: 10-14), 
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JUNR 8. THE COUNCIL AT JERUSALEM. Acts 15: 22-33. 

30. So they, when they were dismissed, ^***^ came down to An'ti-6ch; and 
^^'ha?mg**** gathered the multitude together, they delivered the epistle; 

31. '^^n'J* when they had read* n they rejoiced for the "consolation. 

32. And Ju'das and Si'las, being fSJi'llRSfSi^'p^S^S ^''exhorted the 
brethren with many words, and confirmed {Jem. 

33. And after they had^^j^'^^^tt^^^^ they were aS^iSSSd in peace from the 

brethren unto thow that hid ■entttem lorth, 

* Acts 14: 22. <iOr, exhortation. 

" I Cor. 16: II. ^ Or, comforted. 

because blood was the life, the sacred symbol of sacrifice, and of purification from sin. 
** Without the shedding of blood there was no remission ** (Heb. 9: 22). The blood of 
the sacrificed animal was the symbol pointing to the blood of Jesus shed on the cross for 
the remission of sin. But among the Gentiles it was, in various forms, a delicacy; they 
were ** accustomed to drink blood mingled with wine at their sacrifices." Therefore, in 
churches composed of both Jews ahci-^UentUes, social and brotherly intercourse would be* 
impossible unless the latter abstained from it also. 

Compare Homer's Odyssey XVIIL, 44, etc. 

These prohibitions were temporary, intended to meet the necessities of Christian inter- 
course at the time. But the principle of courtesy, of denying self for the good of others, 
of yielding the unessential to the weakness or even prejudices of others, — this is eternal. < 
Finally, the Gentiles were requested to remember the poor at Jerusalem as they had already 
done. Thus they would prove their kindly feeling and the unity of love. 

VL The Reception of the Decision at Antioch. — Vs. 30-33. The decision and 
the letter were given to a great assembly of the church at Antioch. 31. They rejoiced 
for the consolation. Encouragement, irapojtA^<rei. The word •* exhorted ** in v. 32 is 
from the same root. See First Quarter, Lesson VI. The report encouraged, strengthened, 
comforted them. Their consciences were now at rest, agreeing with their reason. 

VI L Some Modem ApplicatioilS. -\/\ God guides by his Holy Spirit his children 
into the truth, through the needs of the times, through a clearer understanding of the 
Scriptures, and through free and loving discussion. 

V 2. Missionaries can do the most good by returning everjLifiW years to visit the home 
church. The churches need to hear the report of their work from the actors themselves, 

" Rich in experience that angels mieht covet. 
Rich in a faith that has grown witn the years." 

The foreign workers need to come in contact with home influences, to gain fresh impulses, 
to keep in harmony with church progress and methods. They need it for bodily health, as 
a preventive rather than a cure; but still more for mental and moral stimulus. "It is 
twice blessed. It blesseth him that gives and him that takes.' ' 

L/" 3. Honest differences of opinion on important questions are sure to arise among good 
men, and in the best churches, when each party feels sure that it is right, and that its view 
is of vital importance to the kingdom of God. Seldom in the churches has there arisen 
a more important and more surpassingly difficult question than that which arose in the early 
church and which we have been studying. This fact and the fact that it was settled and 
the way in which it was settled are full of encouragement and instruction for us. 

Illustration. The Fable of the Shield, made of gold on one side and silver on the 
other, and the two knights riding toward it from opposite directions, and fighting long and 
bard because one insisted that the shield was gold, and the other knew that it was silver. 

Illustration, In Bulwer's Pilt^ims of ike Rhine there is a story or apologue called 
the **Tour of the Virtues," The Virtues, ** getting tired of living forever with the Bishop 
of Norwich, resolved to make an excursion from Westminster Bridge to Richmond. On 
the way the Virtues got to quarreling over practical matters that came up, Courage with 
Prudence; Charity with Justice; Hospitality with Temperance and Economy; Ambition 
with Modesty; Generosity with Economy, Each one tells her own experience." Doubt- 
less the Virtues by this journey were made broader, and found that under the wide canopy 
of Love there was a place for each; and thereafter they dwelt in Peace. 
\^ 4, Notice the gradual preparation through a series of years for the final settlement. It 
was not a lightning flash from a clear sky, nor a sudden earthquake shock. Almost all 
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Acts 15: 22-33. LESSON X. Second Quarter. 

changes of opinion come about in this gradual way, and not by sudden revolutions which 
would bring disaster. The slow settling or rising of continents, still going on almost 
imperceptibly, produces far greater effects than the most destructive earthquakes. 

Illustration. ** If with one effort you should raise a tree twenty feet high, so as to 
make it forty feet high, you would not do more violence to its roots than you do to society, 
when you attempt suddenly to elevate it above its former level.*' — H, IV. Beecher, 

Illustration. ** If there were a hundred violins together, all playing below concert 
pitch, and I should take a real Cremona, and with the hand of a Paganini should bring it 
strongly up to the true key, and then should sweep my bow across it like a storm, and make 
it sound forth clear and resonant, what a demoniac jargon would the rest of the playing 
seem ! Yet the other musicians would be enraged at me. They would think all the discord 
was mine.** — H, W, Beecher, It would take time to bring the hundred violins up to the 
true key. But when it was done, all would rejoice. We see God*s gentle power in awaken- 
ing, enlightening, renewing, reviving, 

" Silently, like mornine light. 
Putting mists and chills to flight." 

^ 5. Free discussion in a lovin g. Christian spirit, and examination of the facts, a tracing 
of divine providence, an enligljfcetreicrstudy^ the Bible, with minds open to the Holy Spirit 
of truth, will leaH t<i.4isace, to clearer views of truth, to broader ^iskMi, to sweeter and 
more perfect harmony. Christian discussion is a sign of life. 

Illustration. To refuse discussion is like sitting on the safety valve of a steam boiler. 
It will result in explosion and destruction. Powder burned loose on the rock in the open 
air makes a great blaze and smoke, but does little harm. That powder confined in a rock 
produces an earthquake. Whatever church or nation attempts to prevent free thought and 
free discussion is living on a volcano. 
v/ 6. Heresies and false doctrines occasion the true doctrine to be more carefully discussed, 
to cast off imperfections, andio_staiid out clearer and brighter than ever. This has been 
the result of the great doctrinal conflicts in the church. 

Illustrations. "Ol^^religious factions are volcanoes burned out. On the lava and 
ashes and squalid scoriae of old eruptions grow the peaceful olive, the cheering vine, and 
• the sustaining corn.** — Edmund Burke, *• So far, indeed, as they retain the bitterness, 
the fire and brimstone of personal rancour and malignity, they are, and they will be to the 
end of time, the most barren and profitless of all the works of man. But if this can be 
eliminated or corrected, it is undeniable, not only that truths of various kinds take root and 
spring up in the soil thus formed, but that there is a fruitful and useful result produced by 
the contemplation of the transitory character of the volcanic eruptions which once seemed 
t^hake the world.*' — Dean Stanley. 

7. Note the kindly spirit in which the discussion was carried on. Distinguish between 
peace^kers and compromisers. 

Thomas Hooker, Hartford's first minister, wrote these wise words, which it is well to 
repeat : — 

" If men would be tender and careful to keep off offensive expressions they might keep 
some distance in opinion without hazard to truth or love.** 

Illustration. ** When pride and passion meet on both sides, it cannot but be that a 
fire will be kindled. When hard flints strike together, the sparks will fly about; but a soft, 
mild spirit is a great preserver of peace, and kills the power of contests as wool-packs 
deaden the force of bullets.** — Leighton. 

Illustration. In Spottsylvania, Va., in 1863, two armies were encamped on the oppo- 
site banks of the Rappahannock, and towards night the bands played. By common consent 
the picket firing ceased. The Northern band played the ** Star-Spangled Banner ** and 
** Hail Columbia,** and the Northern army cheered. Then the Southern band played 
•* Dixie ** and ** Bonny Blue Flag," or ** My Maryland," and the Southern troops cheered. 
At last one band struck up ** Home Sweet Home," then the other joined with them, and 
both played together, while all the troops. North and South, cheered in unison. So all 
divisions of the church, when they hear the music of their heavenly home, and feel the 
power of one Lord, one hope, one work, leave their differences, and join in the one 
anthem of the redeemed, "Blessing and honor and glory and power be unto him that 
sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and ever." 

\. 8. We learn what is right in action by what the Holy Spirit uses and blesses, judging 
not by the incidental things which may be wrong, but by that which the Holy Spirit really 
blesses, and to which he gives his indorsement, in spite of incidental and temporary errors. 
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June 15. 



PAUL CROSSES TO EUROPE. 



Acts 16: 6-15. 



9. Some things in form and method in the_£]uijxh.-aFe temporary, and will pass away, as 
some of the Jewish interpretations of the Scripture prophecies concerning the Messiah; 
and, as some of our later interpretations. But the ess ential truths will remain. 

1^ 10. While we are to adhere strenuously to principle, yeTwe are also to insist as strenu- 
ously for religious liberty of thought and conscience for ourselves and for others. 

" The struggle for Geutile freedom waged by St, Paul is typical of the battle for freedom 
of conscience, for freedom of knowledge, for human rights, and of every other battle 
against tyranny and wrong which the world has ever seen." — Professor Stokes, Few errois 
do as much harm as tyranny. Liberty is as rigidly to l)c demanded for conservatism as for 
newer and more radical views. Some temporary evils arise from it, but a thousand wotse 
ones from attempting to suppress it. 



' In necessariis unitas ; 
In dubiis libertas ; 
In omnibus caritas.** 



** In essentials unity ; 
In non-essentials liberty *, 
In all things charity. " 

— Rupertus Me/eUnius, 



Illustration. The freedom given to men by Christ is illustrated by the drama of 
William Tell, where Tell is represented as overtaken in the mountains by a furious 
storm, and saying, — 

" I thought of other lands whose storms 
Are summer flaws to those of mine and just 
Have wished me there: the thought that mine was free 
Has checked that wish : and I have raised my head. 
And cried in thraldom to that furious wind, 
* Biow Oft ! this is the land of liberty I ' " 

So the Christian dwells in the land of liberty, and he can say to every impulse and desire 
of his renewed heart, ** Blow on ! this is the land of liberty.'* 



LESSON XI. — June 15. 

PAUL CROSSES TO EUROPE. — Acts 16 : 6-15. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — Thou shalt be his witness unto all men. — Acts 22: 15. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

A new epoch begins with this lesson. 
The gospel enters Europe. The first church 
in that country was founded. The little 
shoot grew up into a great tree overshadow- 
ing all that ever grew in the Orient. The 
small brook that became a broad river of 
life. Dr. Stalker says, *• In its issues it far 
outrivaled the expedition of Alexander the 
Great when he carried the arms and civiliza- 
tion of Greece into the heart of Asia, or 
that of Cesar when he landed on the shores 
of Britain, or even the voyage of Columbus 
when he discovered a new world." 

The map is very important here to a 
clear understanding of this lesson. 



PRONUNCIATIONS. 

Bithyn'ia, Cnfcia, Colos'sg, .Der'be, Gala'- 
tia, Ico'nium, Lys'tra, Lydla, MysKa, Mace- 
do'nla, Neap'olis, Philip'pi, Phryg'ia, Sam'- 
othra'ce, Sam'othra'cia, Thyatrra, Timo'- 
theiis, Tro%. 



LEARN BY HEART. 
Vs. 9, 10; Rom. 10: 14, 15. 



THE SECTION 

includes Acts 15: 35-41; 16: 1-15, with 
a reading of the Epistle to the Philippians, 
which throws light on Paul's work there. 

The Missionaries. — Instead of one 
company there were two : ( i ) Barnabas and 
Mark, who began their work in Cyprus. 
(2) Paul, Silas, Timothy, and Luke. 

The " we *' passages begin with v. 10 
and indicate that the author of the Acts was 
one of the party. 



PLACE IN THE HISTORY. 

The beginning of the second missionary 
tour. The gospel enters Europe. 

Rulers. — Claudius, emperor of Rome. 
Cumanus, governor of Judea, succeeded 
during the year by Felix. The Britons of 
England are finally conquered by the 
Romans (a. d. 50), as described by Tacitus. 
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Acts i6: 6-15. 



LESSON XI. 



Second Quartkr. 



Time. 



HISTORICAL SETTINQ. 

The second missionary jour- 
ney began in A. D. 51, and 
continued three or four years. 
Antioch of Syria, Asia Minor, Macedonia 
in Europe, especially Philippi, 
Place. memorable as the place where 
was fought the decisive battle 
between Brutus and Cassius, on the one hand, 
and Octavius and Antony on the other, 
B. c. 42. 



LESSON OUTLINE. 

SUBJECT : The Call to New Work. 

I. Planning for the Second Mis- 
sionary Tour. 

The two gospel streams. 
The new missionaries. 

II. Paul revisits the Churches of 
Asia Minor. 

Timothy Two results. 

III. The Call to a Wider Field (vs. 

6-10). 

The divine guidance. 
The man of Macedonia 

IV. Founding of the First Church 

IN Europe (vs. 11-15). 

The voyage. Philippi. 
The conversion of Lydia. 
The small seed of a great tree. 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

These can be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

The contention between Paul and Barnabas. 

Silas, Timoth]^, Luke 

The Macedonian call. 

Divine guidance. 

The Conversion of Lydia. 



THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 
Ramsay's 5/. Paul the Traieier^ chaps. 
8 and 9, explains the GaUtian travels, and 
the ** we ** passages, and Luke's joining 
Paul at this point. McGiffert on the ** we '* 
passages, of which we have here the first, 
diffeis from the commonly accepted opin- 
ions, pp. 236-239, 433-436. Goodwin's 
Harmony of the Lift of Paul has an appen- 
dix on Paul's visions. On the women of 
Philippi, see Lightfoot's Commentary on 
Philippians, For a number of illustrations 
on the separation of Paul and Barnabas, see 
Suggestive Illustrations on the Acts, pp. 
320-324. Bushnell's Sermcns for the New 
Life, ** Every Man's Life a Plan of God.** 
7%e Loom of Life (35 cts., United Soc. 
of Christian Endeavor). Suetonius (^Augus- 
tus 49) and Gibbon in the second chapter of 
his History describe the postal system and 
routes of the Roman Empire. -» 



V 



I. Planning for the Second Missionary Toun— Acts 15: 35-41. After their 

return from the Jerusalem visit described in our last lesson, Paul and Barnabas remained 
some time in the Syrian Antioch. Then Paul proposed to Barnabas that they revisit the 
churches which they had founded in Asia Minor during their first missionary tour (a. d. 
45-48). He would visit his spiritual children to see how they were growing in grace. He 
would look at the tender vines in the vineyard he had planted, to see what further care was 
required. These churches, so far separated from others, having received but a small por- 
tion of the truths of the gospel) exposed to temptations* to errors/ and to dangers, had no 
small need of apostolic care and training. -Bamabas was quite ready to go. But when 
they began to form their plans of campaign, a practical question arose. Barnabas wished 
to take with them his relative John Mark. But Paul was unwilling to risk taking with 
them as a helper one who had left them in the lurch in the midst of their first journey. 
Each one was so decided in his own judgment that they agreed to separate. They did not 
** part in anger." It was not "a bitter and angry quarrel.'* On the contrary, they seem to 
have separated as friends. Says Conybeare, ** It is very likely that they made a deliberate 
and amicable arrangement to divide the region of their first mission between them.** Paul 
mentions Barnabas with honor in his writings (i Cor. 9: 6\ Gal. 2: i, 9). And Mark 
became so strong and noble a man that he regained the full confidence of Paul. 
Thus the missionary work flowed in two streams instead of one. 
. . Barnabas and Mark went to Cyprus. The results of their workmate not recorded in 
, the Acts, but are recorded in the great Book of Life, to be made known^arssffme future day. 
Paul chose Silas, who probably did not start with him from Antioch, but joined him 

w in Asia Minor, at v. 4, where the plural ** they " is first used. He was joined by Timothy 
at Lystra, and later by Luke at Troas, v. 10, where " we " is first used* 

^ Paul and Barnabas were Among the choicest saints tfie^fearth has ever known. But they 

were of very different natures, just as a flower, a fruit, a gold coin, a, watch, a steam- 
engine, are all good, but in entirely different ways. Two parts of a tune, each one perfect 
of its kind, will make wonderful harmony if set to the same key, but the same perfect parts 
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June 15. PAUL CROSSES TO EUROPE. Acts 16: 6-i^ 

6 Now when fk^v had gone throMghout . Phrvtr'i-n anH the region of rijijn'fio and were 
And iney ^ent thVough the region of ^^ryg 1-a ana Vra-ia tia, having been 

forbidden of the Ho'ly Ghost to »;;S!k the word in A'sia; 

bring only discord if set to different keys. I can conceive of two angels as working best in 
different spheres. This is the legitimate way in which different denominations arise, — one 
wishes to shout in meeting, another to be quiet; one loves to worship with a liturgy, 
another with words born of the occasion. All are right; but they must act separately in 
order to be in perfect harmony. It is only when they separate with wrong feelings, or 
oppose one anothejr, and refuse to unite where union is possible, that there is sin. And 
more is done for the cause when thus there are different regiments and departments of ser- 
vice in the gospel army all working for one end, under one leader, with one spirit, in 
perfect harmony. 

II. Paul revisits the Churches of Asia Minor. — Acts 15: 41; 16: 1-5. 

According to the best manuscripts accepted by the R. v., Vi 34 of chap. 15 is omitted, 
and it is understood that Silas returned to Jerusalem before he went on the missionary 
tour with Paul. They were to meet in Asia Minor, as the narrative implies at v. 4, where L^ 
** they" is first used. Paul therefore started alone from Antioch, by land along the road 
leading north, and then turning west to Tarsus. Here tHey struck the great Roman road 
through the Cilician gates, the pass through the Taurus mountains xb Derbe and Lystra, 
and afterwards to Iconium and Antioch of Pisidia. """' — 

Timothy, the New Helper, At Lystra Paul met a young man who became his / 
life-long helper and friend. ^ 

^ Name, Timothy, **Timo-Theos,'* honored of God. 

^Birik, He was born, or at least was brought, up at Lystra, perhaps a. d. 30, in which 
case he would be about 21 years old at this time. 

Parentagi. His father ^WCT'a Greek, a Gentile, probably not even a proselyte, or 
Timothy would have been circumcised as a child; and yet he may have been a religious 
man like Cornelius, or the Capernaum centurion. His mother was a Jewess named 
** Eunice,*' and his grandmother was Lois (2 Tim. i : 5). 

Conversion, The tradition is that his father was dead at this time, from the curious 
addition of " widow *' in Acts i6: i, in one manuscript (compare i Tim. 5: 4, 5). Blass 
. infers the same from the use of the past tense in v. 3, ** was (bad been) a Greek.** The 
I/mother, grandmother, and Timothy were converted during PauPs first missionary tour ( i 
Tim. 1 : 2). Timothy had been trained most carefully in the Jewish Scriptures (2 Tim. 1:5). 
The young man had made a good impression in his native city, both as to character and 
talents, and Paul asked him to go with him on his mission. The first thing he did was to 
circumcise him so that he would.b© a true Jew. The special interest in this fact is its con- 
nection with the decree just brought to the churches from Jerusalem, and Paul's own well- 
known opinions. 

1 . This was not contrary to these, for the decree was for Gentiles and not for Jews. 
The Jews had liberty to remain Jews, and the Gentiles liberty not to become Jews. 

2. It was in accord with Paul's well-known opinions, for it was not done as a condition 
of salvation, and hence was a matter of indifference. ** Neither circumcision availeth 
anything, nor uncircumcision, but faith which worketh by love ** (Gal. 5: 6). 

3. It was in accordance with Paul's principle, ** Unto the Jews I became as a Jew 
that I might gain the Jews ** (i Cor. 9: 20). Timothy, being the son of a Jewess, was \. 
regarded as a Jew. If he remained uncircumcised, he would be regarded as a renegade Y 
Jew, and antlbject of abhorrence to the Jews, and as such would be shut out from influenc- 
ing them; and Paul, as his companion and defender, would also be greatly hindered in his 
work. The case was entirely different in the case of Titus (Gal. 2: 3). 

Two RESULTS of this tour were (i) increase in numbers, converts from the heathen 
population. (2) They confirmed and established the churches, both in faith and life. 
The process was something like that which goes on in the tender shoots of vines and other ^ 
plants in the autumn, when they change into hard wood capable of enduring the winter's 
cold, and of bearing blossoms and fruit the next season. This was done by fresh teaching 
and larger truth; by Paul's own zeal and courage; by the assurance of the friendship of 
the brethren 'St Jerusalem and Antioch; by their Christian activities, and their success in 
winning souls to Christ. --^^ 

HI. The Call to a Wider Field. — Vs. 6-10. By this time Silas had joined Paul 
and Timothy. 6. Phrygia and the region of Qalatia. The better reading is that of 
the R. V. *• the region of Phrygia and Galatia," that is, the Phrygo-Galatic country, 
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7- andlJhen they wcFC comc overI».in8t Mys'la, they assayed to go into 
Bi-thyn'i-a: Jji the Spirit of je'sus suffered them not; 

8. ^"Jnd*^ passing by Mys'ia t^ey * came down to Tro'3,s. 

9. And a vision appeared to Paul in the night ; There "J^ a ^ man of 
M&c-e-da'ni-a' .tand'nJ.'SS^ching him, »„d saying, Come over into M^c-e-da'ni-a, 
and help us. 

10. And ^Sln he had seen the vision, ISSjfuwJir we """^S^ShI^ to go ,„rth 'into 
M&c-e-do'ni-a, "'"l^n'SSmJ""* that %]S^ had called us for to preach the 
gospel unto them. 

* 2 Cor. 2 : 12. ^ Acts lo : 30. 3 2 Cor. 2 : 13. 

"ethnically Phrygian, and politically Galatian," that, part of the Phrygian race which 
belonged to the Galatian province. — Knawling^ Ramsay^ and many others, Galatia is 
Gaulatia, the country of the Gauls or Kelts. And were forbidden, xwAv^ei^ref, hindered^ 
prevented^ forbidden^ that is, hindered by a command. It is not said in what way they were 
forbidden, whether by inward monitions, by vision or other divine communication, or by 
some providence as a political disturbance. Very possibly the command came in more 
ways than one, each confirming the other. Compare Acts 8: 26; 10: 19; 13: 2; 22: 
17-21. It is quite probable that it was their plan to go to Rome, and begin their work in 
Europe at the center of the empire, for Paulsays in his letter to the Romans (15: 22, 23), 
written in A. d. 58, only six years later, that he had ** been much hindered from coming to 
you,** while he had had ** a great desire these many years to come unto you.** Rome 
was not then in a condition for Paul to begin his work there, for the Jews were expelled 
from Rome very soon after this (early in A. D. 52), and Paul, being a Jew, could not have 
remained there. Moreover, God had a much better way, as well as more fitting time, for 
Paul to go to Rome. To preach the word in Asia. They had now come within the 
province of Asia, the western province of Asia Minor, which included Mysia, Lydia, and 
Caria, and the cities Ephesus, Smyrna, and Sardis, and the others of the seven churches of 
Asia (^Hastings* Bible Dictionary^\ but they were forbidden to preach there. 

7. " They therefore kept to the north across Asian Phrygia with the intention of entering 
the adjoining province of Bithynia; but when they were come to (opposite) Mysia, 
and assayed (were attempting) to go out of Asia into Bithynia, the Spirit of Jesus 
suffered them not.** — Ramsay, 

8. And they passing by Mysia. ** Neglecting Mysia, that is, passing through it 
without preaching.'* They passed along Mysia, skirting it on tljesouthern portion. "The 
words cannot mean * passing by without entering.* ** ** Troas couHTiot be reached without 
crossing Mysia.** — Knowling^ Ran^say;T^. Came down to Troas. A seaport in the 
same district as Homer*s Troy, but farther south. On a. later occasion Paul left his cloak, 
books, and parchments there (2 Tim. 4: 13). 

g. And a vision, opajma, that which is seen^ a sight divinely granted in an ecstasy or 
trance or sleep, — Thayer, Luke never uses oi'op, the word for dream. Compare Joel 2 : 
28; Acts 2: 17; Luke i: 22, Zacharias; Acts 10: 10, Peter; Acts 10: 3, Cornelius; 
Acts 18: 9; 22! 17; 27: 23; 2 Cor. 12: .2-10, Paul. There stood a man of Mace- 
donia, recognized as from Macedonia by his dress {Blass), or by his words ** come over,** 
etc. Ramsay, as Renan, thinks it was a vision of Luke whom Paul had previously known, 
and whom in his vision he recognized as his old physician and acquaintance who had some 
connection with Philippi, and whom Paul had met before somewhere in his travels. It is 
N. plain from the ** we ** in v. 10 that Paul found Luke at Troas. — St, Paul^ pp, 200-204, 
^'•Macedonia lay to the north of Greece. Thessalonica was its capital. ** It had numerous flour- 
ishing cities, of which Philippi, Thessalonica, Amphipolis, Apollonia, and Berea are men- 
tioned in the Acts. It now constitutes a part of Turkey; and notwithstanding the oppression 
of the Turks, Christianity, though in a poor condition, exists to this day.*' — Gloag. Prayed 
him. "Beseeching him.** Come over into Macedonia, and help us. ** The form of 
the vision is striking. It does not come in the shape of a command from Christ, but in 
that of a petition from man.** — Maclaren, 

10. Immediately we endeavoured (sought means) to go. PauPs answer to the call 
was earnest and instant. Assuredly gathering, <n;/ul^l^a^ol^c(, bringing^ or putting 
together f as for comparison; hence, to examine , as evidence, to infer ^ to conclude , from the 
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June 15. PAUL CROSSES TO EUROPE. Acts 16: 6-15. 

11. seSr/rtKfo're ^rom Tfo'^s, wc --^d''^** a Straight course to HS^S^-ct' 
and the ^t^A^ to Ne-^p'o-lis ; 

12. ijj from thence to ^ Phi-lip'pi, which is t^e chief ^jj.y of that part q£ 
M^c-e-da'ni-a, theumtof the dutict,. /?«'«.«„ colony: and we were in gSf city tS^Jffg 
certain days. 
^ __ — 

« Phil. I : I. 

various and persistent intimations, by providence, the Holy Spirit, and visions, and the 
finding of a new helper in Luke the good physician. 

Practical Suggestions, i. "This in many respects is the most remarkable para- 
graph in Acts." The divine action is introduced three times in four verses, on three dis- • 
tinct occasions, the guidance being manifestecTltr three different ways for one purpose. — ^-^ 
/Ramsay, 

2. As often to us there came to Paul a very difficult question to decide. ** He felt the 
whole heathen world calling him, but he did not know where to begin.** ** All Europe lay 
before him, but Asia lay behind him unevangelized.*' ** Should he go forward, or should 
he turn back and make another experiment.** ** U might well seem to him a step of doubt- 
ful expediency, to leave the better-known lands and peoples, and plunge into new and 
unfamiliar scenes.'* — McGiffert. 

3. Light is thrown by this incident upon the way God calls us to our work for him, and 
guides us in our decisions as to duty, (i) A great need of something to be done. (2) 
Fitness and power to do that work. (3) The guiding hand of providence, hedging our 
way from other things. (4) The voice of the Holy Spirit, impressing our minds and 
guiding our judgments. 

4. The figure of the Macedonian " embodies the unconscious cry of weary humanity, 
knowing certainly that it sorely needs help, but, alas ! not knowing where is the help it 
needs. Neglected classes and peoples cry, with strong emphasis on the last word, * Come 
and help «5.* Men's needs are a legitimate argument with which to stir the church*s steal, 
though they are not the highest consideration. The true help for all sorrows of all men is 
to carry the gospel to them.** — Maclaren in Sunday -School Times, 

5. Compare the summoning of the Plighland clans by means of the fiery cross in Scott's 
Marmion : — 

" When flits this cross from man to man, Burst be the ear that fails to heed ! 

Vich Alpine's summons to his clan. Palsied the foot that shuns to speed ! " 

6. "In the light of eternity we shall see that what we desired would have been fatal to 
us, and that what we would have avoided was essential to our well-being." — Fhtelon, The 
unexpected meeting of Luke the physician at Troas^^ving Paul physical aid, a helper, and I 
a writer concerning his missionary labors, may have prolonged Paul*s life for his work, as \ 
it certainly helped to make his work and influence immortal. 

IV. Founding of the First Churcli in Europe, — Vs. 11-15. The "we" 
SECTIONS, one beginning with v. 10, " are introduced for the definite purpose of marking 
the writer's presence with St. Paul.** — Knowling, " They ** is used again when the com- 
pany leave Philippi; and the " we ** section begins again at Philippi in Acts 20: 5, 6. 

The Journey, ii. Samothracia was an island in the ^Egean, on the Thracian coast, 
about sixty miles in an air-line from Troas, the highest point, except Mt. Athos, in this 
part of the /^ean, and a familiar landmark to sailors. The next day to Neapolis. 
" New city," the same word as "Naples.** It was the seaport of Philippi, about seventy- 
five miles from Samothracia in an air-line. — Century Atlas. " With adverse winds and 
calms the voyage from Philippi to Troas takes five days (Acts 20: 6).** — Knowling. 

Philippi. 12. Thence to Philippi. About ten miles from Neapolis, on the river 
Gangites, named after Philip.^ Macedon, who built the city. Near it were famous old 
mines. It has long since disappeared. "The adjacent plain is memorable in Roman 
history as the place where the battle was fought between the Republicans under Brutus and 
the followers of Antony and Augustus. — Hackett, " And now a Jewish apostle came to 
the same place, to win a greater victory than that of Philippi, and to found a more durable 
empire than that of Augustus.** — Conybeare and Howson, To the victory of Augustus, 
Philippi owed the honor of being a Roman colony, not in the ordinary sense of a modern 
colony, but one " settled with freedmen and soldiers, and organized as to government, laws, 
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Acts i6: 6-15. LESSON XI. Second Quartm. 

13. And on the sabbath ^^ we went fortriwuhoSftheVt- ^X ^ ^^^^^ side, 
where ^^,^^;^lTr:'^liT^^%r^^^,, and we sat down, "and spake unto the 

women which ..f.^e'SSe togeTher. 

14. And a certain woman named Lyd'i-a, a seller of purple, of the city 
of Thy-a-ti'ra o^thit worshipped God, heard S; whose ^ heart the Lord 
opened, *^ to^vJhSi** unto the things which were spoken gj Paul. 

> Luke 24 : 45. * 

and social customs on the model of imperial Rome.'' ** It was a miniature likeness of the 
great Roman people.** "They were governed by their own senate and magistrates.'* 
See Hastings' Bible Dictionary and Mommsen, The chief city. Either the first of the 
district, to which they came, or the leading city of that part of the district, not of the whole 
of Macedonia. 

Compare Shakespeare's Julius Casar, act IV., scene 3, and act V., Brutus* vision of 
Csesar*s ghost; the battle of Philippi and the death of Brutus. 

The Epistle to the Philippi ans was written to the church, now founded in this city, 
y^Paul when in prison at Rome (a. d. 63), about ten years after this his first visit to them. 

The Conversion of Lyoia. 13. Wc went out of the city gates. Probably 
there was no synagogue in the city. Where prayer was wont (accustomed) to be 
made. r. v., ** Where we supposed there was a place of prayer." *' Where there was, 
according to custom, a place of prayer." — Wendt. **That the river-side should be 
chosen as the place of resort was very natural for the purpose of the Levitical washings." 
See Juvenal's AjAVw III : 2; Josephus* Antiquilies 141 10,23." — Knowling, Also for 
retirement. **The word wpoo-euxJ?, a place for prayer^ is well known aifijthe designation of 
a slight and temporary structure, commonlydjxujar, frequently open to the sky, erected for 
the purposes of Jewish worship," especiallywhere there are not enough Jews for a regular 
synagogue. '* A modern parallel, unttl-c^uite recently, was the Protestant place of worship 
at Rome, which was compelled to be outside the city, beyond the Porta del Popolo." — 
Prof. Isaac H, Hall. And spake unto the women which resorted thither. " It is 
noticeable that in the three Macedonian towns, Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea, women are 
especially mentioned as influenced by the apostles* laborSTand, as" in the casei^f Lydia, the 
women of Philippi occupied a position of considerable freedom and social influence. See 
this picture fully borne out by the Macedonian inscriptions, which assign to women a higher 
social position in Macedonia than was the case, for instance, in Athens." — Knowling, 
See Ramsay's St. Pauly pp. 224, 227, 252. ^--""^^ 

14. Named Lydia, or a Lydian. Lydia was a common name among the Greeks and 
Romans. A seller of purple. ** Either of the coloring matter, or, more likely, with the 
fabric already dyed. The purple color, so esteemed in the ancient world, included many 
tints." — Schaff. "Lydia was evidently a person of some means, as capital would be 
required for the trade in so costly a material. TBSt' large fortunes were often made by 
dyers, we learn from an old epigram in the Greek anthology, which may be translated : — 

" * Our dyer was poor, but by dint of his art 

He has dipped all his rags, and made himself smart.' " 

— Canon Tristram in Sunday-School Times. 

" Lydia would thus be able to help Paul in his XxxvX.''^ — Kmmling. Of the city of 
Thyatira. The city of Thyatira, on the confines of Lydia and Mysia, and one of the 
seven churches of Asia addressed in the Apocalypse, was celebrated in very early days for 
its purple dyes and purple fabrics. See Homer's tliad IV., 141. 

'' And as by Lydian or by Carian maid, 
The purple dye is on the ivory laid." 

** Among the ancient inscriptions found at Thyatira are several relating to the guild of the 
dyers." — Canon Tristram. Which worshipped God. Who was truly religious, per- 
haps a Jewish proselyte. She was thus prepared for further light. •* ToiiiW that hath 
shall be given." Whose heart the Lord opened ; i. e.y in conformity with other pas- 
sages (Matt. II: 25 sq.; Luke 24: 45; i Cor. 3: 6, 7), enlightened, impressed by his 
Spirit, made willing. ** Probably the opening was a process that had been going on for a 
long time. From day to day her heart longed more for God ; from day to day her prayer 
rose more eagerly to the throne." — Arnot. From day to day she tried to do ttie Lord's 
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Romans: 13: 8-14. 



15. And when she was baptized, and her household, she besought ^ 
saying. If ye have judged me to be faithful to the Lord, come into my 
house, and abide tAere. And ^ she constrained us. 



I G(in. 19 : 3 ; Luke 24 : 19. 



will. She used the means of grace. And as she climbed higher, the prospect widened. 
Her experience deepened, and many things came to her with new power and meaning. 
Her heart was opened to the truth as flowers to the gentle influences of the spring sun. 

15. And when she was baptised. As soon as she t3elieved, she made a public pro- 
fession of her faith in the appointed way, — by baptism. There is not much depth to that 
faith and love which does not destrc-openly to con fess our Lord and Saviour in the way of 
his own appointment. Primitive piety was not hiddeii piety. And her household. 
" Whethei'hWL are to understand by this term her children, her slaves, or the work-people 
engaged in the manual employment connected with her trade, or all these collectively, can- 
not easily be decided.** — Howion. ** We do not know whether she had children, or even 
was married." — Plumptre. If yc have judged me to be faithful. Then prove it, and 
reward me by coming into my house, making it their home. She constrained us, 
raf>c^laa-aTo, ^^ contrary to (iropA) their apparent intention,** she used {mox?i\) force (J^^)j 
the word used by Jesus when he said the kingdom of heaven is taken by violence^ as it were^ 
carried by storm. 

See Uhlhorn*s Charity in the Early Churchy pp. 91, 325. 

Note I. From how small a seed a great churcn grew; as it is said that " the big trees 
of California have the smallest seeds of any conifer.** ** How scornfully the great"*foik of 
Philippi would have smiled if they had beetTtold that the chief title of their city to Idc 
remembered at all would be the presence in it of that one insignificant Jew, and his letter 
to the church founded on that morning.** — Maclaren. 

Note II. Lydia, the first convert, and beginning of the Christian work in Europe. 
Compare the growth of woman*s work in the church, — the Women*8 Boards of Missions, 
the Women's Christian Temperance Unions, etc. '* We are told of the Persian bird Juftak, 
which has only one wing. On the wingless side the male bird has a hook and the female 
a ring. When thus fastened together, and only when fastened together, they can fly. The 
human race is that Persian bird, the Juftak. When man and woman unite, they may soar 
skyward.** — Gail Hamilton. 

Note III. The quiet, gentle manner in which Lydia was born into the kingdom of 
heaven, in contrast with the other Philippian family, whose conversion is recorded in the 
same chapter. There are many ways to the one goal. 
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LESSON XII. — June 22. 
TEMPERANCE LESSON. — Romans 13 : 8-14. 



GOLDEN TEXT. 



- Let us th9refor9 oast off the works of ifarknoss, and M us put 
on tho armour of tight. — Rom. 131 12. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

We change from PauPs entrance into 
Europe, our last lesson, to one of his Epis- 
tles, — that to the capital of Europe, — be- 
cause there is a call for a Temperance 
Lesson. 

The Positive Side. — These verses 
emphasize the great virtues and spiritual 
powers in the heart, the implanting and cul- 
tivation of which are the best safeguards 
against intemperance and the horde of evils 
in its train. 



LEARN BY HEART. 

All the lesson. 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

These can be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

Love and the commandment. 

Why intemperance tends to immorality. 

In what ways intemoerance works evil. 

Why the young neea to be especially on their guard 

The armor of Ugh(* 
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Romans 13: 8-14. 



LESSON XII. 



Second Quarter. 



The Contrast. — At the same time it is 
a great help to see the evils and dangers of 
intemperance, as a warning against forbid- 
den paths, and against those things which 
are the enemies of love and all its train of 
virtues. 



EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 

Time of Writing. — Romans was writ- 
ten probably early in the spring of A. D. 58, 
soon after the Epistle to the Galatians. 
Nero was emperor at this time. 

Place. — Written to the church at Rome 
from Corinth, at the close of the three 
months' residence there of Acts 20: 3, the 
"wintering" of i Cor. 16: 6. 

Composition. — '* It was composed, 
apparently, in the house of a Corinthian 
Christian, Gaius or Caius (Rom. 16: 23; 
see I Cor. i: 14); dictated by St. Paul, 
and written down by one Tertius." — Cam- 
bridge Bible, 

How it was sent. — By a Christian 
woman, a deaconess, named Phebe, who 
was about to sail from one of the ports of 
Corinth to Rome. 



LESSON OUTLINE. 
SUBJECT : The Armor of Light 
versus The Works of Darkness. 
I. Love keeps the Commandments 
(vs. 8, 9). 
Intemperance tends to break 

Them. 
Expert testimony. Illustration. 
II. Love works no III (v. 10). 

Intemperance works Perpetual 
III. 

Expert testimonjr. 
Deacon Giles' Distillery. 

Awake, Awake (v. ii). 
Intemperance puts the Moral 
Nature to Sleep. 

Special application to the young. 

IV. The Armor of Light versus Thk 
Works of Darkness (vs. 12--14). 

Applications. A problem. 



Ill 



THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

On Romans. — Expositor'' s Greek Tes- 
tament ^ by Professor Denny; Ablx>tt's 
Illustrated Commentary; The American. 
Commentary; Commentaries by Professors 
Hodge, Godet, Beet. 

On Temperance. — Professor Wells' 
The Effective Temperance Committee ; Miss 
Belle M. Brain's Weapons Jor Temperance 
Warfare ; Gustafson's Foundation of Death, 



8. Owe no man 



to love one another: for ^he that loveth 



any thing, but 
anything, save 

hialSihbour hath fumiled the law. 

9. For this, ^ Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not kill, Thou 
Shalt not steal, Thou Bh«it not bear fai«.witne«, fhou shalt not covetj and if £^^ 
any other commandment, it is ^'^^Ju^SSTSr*'*^ ^^ ^^s "KS^f namely, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 

I V. 10; Gal. 5: 14. ^ Ex. 20: 13; Matt. 19: 18. 3 Lev. 19: 18; Matt. 33: 39; Mark 12: 31. 

I. LoTe keeps the Commandments. Intemperance tends to break Them. — 

Vs. 8, 9. 8. Owe no man any thing. *' This does not forbid contracts to pay at a 
future time, hut a violation of the contract, or the violation of any obligation to pay when 
justly due. We must avail ourselves of no technicality of law to avoid what is equitably 
due.** — Whedon, But to love one another. "The believer should keep no other 
debt in his life than that which a man can never discharge, the debt which is renewed and 
even grows in proportion as it is discharged, — that of loving. In fact, the task of love is 
infinite. The more active love is, the more it seeks its task to enlarge; for, inventive as it 
is, it is ever discovering new objects for its activity." — Godet. Leave no debt undis- 
charged, except "the undying debt of love** {Bengel)^ "which you must always owe, 
because this alone holds the debtor even after it has been discharged.** — Augustine, " He 
loves not truly who loves for the purpose of ceasing from loving.** — Philippi, He that 
loveth another hath fulfilled the law. The law expresses in words what is the natural 
fruit of true love in the heart. Perfect love would prompt exactly those actions which the 
law commands. 

9. For this . . . and if there be any other commandment, etc. " If I love my 
friend, will I steal from him ? No. Why not ? Simply because I love him, and love 
forbids me to do so evil a thing. If I love him, will I envy him his good fortune ? No. 
I will rather be glad that he is so prospered, nnd will wish that he may go on in the same 
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: 8-14. 


lO 

law. 


. Love worketh 


no 


ill to his neighbour : 


therefore 1 love is 
love therefore is 


the 


fulflllinr 
fulfllment 


of the 


« V. 8 ; Matt. 22 : 40. 



line. Love will lead me to rejoice with him when he rejoices, and not indulge in the spirit 
of envy. Envy implies dislike, or even hatred, which are the opposite of love. If I love 
my friend, will I run him down in my conversation about him with others ? No; for that 
would harm him, and as love never harms, it would forbid me to talk in that way about 
him. 

** Yes, if love were the rule in any village, the inhabitants of that place would live like 
true, loving brothers and sisters, and there would be there a kind of heaven below, because 
in heaven the law of love is universally obeyed. It is that which makes heaven heaven." 
^Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D,D, 

Love thy neighbour as thyself. In measure^ not as he always does, but as he 
ought to. In manner^ after the same manner, freely, deeply, sincerely, tenderly, con- 
stantly, wisely, without end. The heart of love is a fountain of living waters, and the 
. commandments are the channels through which the streams flow out. The commandments 
are the fences by the roadside which show love the Way in which it should go. 

See Leigh Hunt's poem, ** Abou Ben Adhem." Miss Havergal*s Kept for the Master* s 
Use. 

Intemperance, on the other hand, tends to make men break all the commandments. 
It dulls the conscience. It destroys self-control. 

It intensifies the passions. It distorts the vision. 

Expert Testimony. "Drunkenness is a flattering devil, a sweet poison, a pleasant 
sin, which whosoever hath, hath not himself; which whosoever doth commit, committeth not 
a single sin, but becomes the center and slave of all manner of sin.*' — St. Augustine, 

** Your poorhouses are full, and your courts and prisons are filled with the victims of 
this infernal traffic, and your homes are full of sorrow, and the hearts of your wives and 
mothers; and yet the system is tolerated." — Father Taylor, 

** Only a clear brain can think God's thoughts after him. Only a steady hand can 
glorify the divine Carpenter. Only a heart unhurried by artificial stimulants can be loyal 
in its love to Christ and humanity." — Frances E, Willard. 

" As in Africa streams intersect the forest in every direction, so the gin-shop stands at 
every corner, with its River of the Water of Death flowing seventeen hours out of the 
twenty-four for the destruction of the people. A population sodden with drink, steeped in 
vice, eaten up by every social and physical malady, — these are the denizens of Darkest 
England." — General Booth in Dirkest England, 

Illustration. ** A story is current in the Orient of a wise old sheik, who gave to a 
young Arab prince, from whom he was about to part, a list of crimes, and bade him choose 
the one which seemed least harmful. The young prince turned in horror from murder, 
theft, and loss of virtue, and told the patriarch he would choose intemperance. *You 
have chosen that,' said the wise old man, * which will bring you all.* " 

11. Love works no 111. Intemperance works Perpetual Ills. — V. 10. 
Love worketh no ill, etc. "As love delights in the happiness of its object, it 
effectually prevents us from injuring those we love, and consequently leads us to fulfil all 
the law requires, because the law requires nothing which is not conducive to the best inter- 
ests of our fellowmen." — Dr. Hodge, Many difficult practical questions as to how we 
should treat our neighbor are solved by the application of this measure and test. This 
love is the principle in the heart from which flows the Golden Rule in practice. He that 
possesses a heart of love, loving his neighbor as himself, will necessarily obey the second 
table of the law; for obedience to these laws is the natural fruit of such love. 

The ills which intemperance works are without limit and without number. 

Expert Testimony. (From Weapons for Temperance Warfare,) 

" Grape juice has killed more than grape shot." — Spurgeon. 

*' Inflaming wine, pernicious to mankind, 
Unnerves the limbs and dulls the noble mind." 

— Homer. 

" We suffer more year by year from intemperance than from war, pestilence, and famine 
combined, — those three great scourges of the human family." — Gladstone, 
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Romans 13: 8-14. LESSON XII. Second Quarter. 

11. And Vift knowing the ^iSf.!, that now ;;|* high time ^ryou ^ to awake 
out of sleep : for now *" J"' salvation nearer ^ u. than when we ji,.,^ believed. 

12. The night is far spent, ^^a the day is at hand : * let us therefore 
cast off the works of darkness, and ^ let us put on the armour of light. 

* I Cor. 15: 34; Eph. 5: 14. ' Eph. 5:11. 3 Eph. 6: 13. 

"There is a devil in every berry of the grape." — Koran, 

♦* Oh, thou invincible spirit ol wine, if thou hast no nanie to be known by, let us call 
thee — devil.** — Shakespeare. 

" Some by violent stroke shall die, 
By fire, flood, famine; by intemperance more." 

A terrible drama: Act I. Before the bar of the saloon. Act 11. Before the bar of the 
court. Act III. Before the bar of the prison. Act IV. Before the bar of God. 

Illustration. Deacon Giles* Distillery. The tract with this name, written by 
Rev. Dr. Cheever, is one of the most effective of temperance illustrations. It represents, 
as in a dream, that the workmen in Deacon Giles* Distillery suddenly left him, when a set 
of singular-looking fellows applied for work, and were permitted to run the distillery by 
night. They were very busy, and made a large quantity of rum. But they wrote on each 
barrel and cask invisible inscriptions, which remained invisible till the first glass was drawn, 
but then burned in flames of awful red. Most of the titles ran thus: "Consumption sold 
here. Inquire at Deacon Giles* Distillery.** ** Convulsions and Epilepsies. Inquire at 
A. Giles* Distillery.*' ** Insanity and Murder. Inquire at Deacon Giles' Distillery." 
** Dropsy and Rheumatism, Putrid Fever, and Cholera in the collapse. Inquire at Amos 
Giles* Distillery.** ** Delirium Tremens. Inquire at Deacon Giles* Distillery.*' Some of 
the demons had even taken sentences from the Scriptures, and marked the hogsheads thus : 
" Who hath woe ? Inquire at Deacon Giles* Distillery." ** Who hath redness of eyes? 
Inquire at A. Giles* Distillery.** Others had written sentences like the following: **A 
potion from the lake of fire and brimstone. Inquire at Deacon Giles' Distillery.** All 
these inscriptions, burned when visible, a ** still and awful red.** One of the most terrible 
in its appearance was as follows: ** Weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth. Inquire 
at Deacon Giles' Distillery." 

In the course of the week these casks were sold, and as soon as the retailer began to 
draw from them, the invisible inscription flamed out on the cask, visible to every beholder. 
Rumselfer and rumdrinker were affrighted at the truth thus read. One would have thought 
that the bare sight would have been enough to terrify every drunkard from his cups, and 
every trader from his dreadful traffic. 

III. Awake^ Awake* Intemperance puts the Moral Nature to Sleep.— 

Vs. II, 12. II. And that, knowing the time. **The nature and character of the 
period in which we now live." — Hodge^ This is interpreted by the clause, for now is our 
salvation nearer than when we believed. They themselves were nearer the goal, 
nearer to Christ, nearer to their immortal inheritance than when they first became Christians; 
and their cause was nearer its triumph; the kingdom of God had made great progress. It 
was a time of warfare, a time of hope, with the goal and the crown in sight, a time for 
new zeal in the Lord*s work, a time when every gift and every labor told on the result, a 
time of crisis and turning points. It is high time to awake out of sleep. Sleep is 
the condition of indifference, of unconsciousness of these great opportunities and inspira- 
tions. The sleeper does not know what is going on in the great world of realities, but is 
either dead to all these things, or has a dream world of his own in which he lives for the 
time. So Jonah was asleep and dreaming while the storm was raging about him. 

12. The night, of past ignorance, of sin, of the kingdom of darkness, is far spent, the 
day is at hand, the day of the kingdom of God rising upon the world, the dawn of 
redemption for the world. Its rays tinge the clouds of the morning, and touch the moun- 
tain tops. The view ** on the whole, to be preferred, is that which refers * the night * to 
the season of pagan ignorance, immorality, and wretchedness, in which the Romans had 
formerly been living; and* the day' to the season of Christian knowledge, purity, and 
happiness, which had begun to dawn upon them, and which was destined to grow brighter 
and brighter. We must remember that they were living in the transition period, when the 
light of Christianity was struggling successfully with the darkness of pagan idolatry." — 
A. N. Arnold, D.D. 
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Junk 22. TEMPERANCE LESSON. Romans 13: 8-14. 

13. ^ Let us walk honestly, as in the day; ^not in nvSSig and drunken- 
ness, ^ not in chambering and wantonness, * not in strife and JSXoISf*. 

« Phil. 4: 8. 3 I Cor. 6: 9; Eph. 5 : 5. 

2 Luke 21: 34. *Jas. 3: 14. 

Intemperance dulls the moral nature. It puts the soul to sleep. It keeps men from 
the great invisible realities of life. It shuts their eyes to the dangers and evils of strong 
drink. 

It is high time for the whole people to awake out of sleep on this subject, to realize the 
dangers to society, to arouse from lethargy, and work for the good cause. For the day of 
salvation from intemperance is nearer than when we first joined the ranks of the total 
abstinence army. 

And the danger is especially near to the young and inexperienced. They do not realize 
the danger of forming the drink habit, or the evils that flow from it. 

SPIDBR HALL. THE PLASTIC CLAY. 

** Poor Master Fly, so young and small, " I took a piece of plastic clay. 

Why did you go to Spider Hall ? And idly fashioned it one day ; 

" The sun streamed down where the door stood wide, ^"^ *» ™y fi^S*" pressed it still. 

With silken tapestries hung inside ; It moved and yielded to my will. 

The pop of corks and the clink of glass 
Make it hard for you, Fly, to pass. .. > . l j 

"I came agam when days were past — 

" A band of crickets and gnats he had hired, The bit of clay was hard at last ; 

Who played loud valses and never tired ; The form I gave it still it bore, 

He had laid the floor all velvety fine » . t u u .u . r 

With Persian lilac of scent divine. »"* I could change that form no more. 

** Your boon companions were strangely dumb, «« i ^ok a piece of living clay, 

Never a flutter, nor buzz, nor hum ; ., ,, j.. j ., 

He had sucked them dry as a spider is able, ^^^ S«n"y formed it day by day ; 

And set them upright around the table. And molded with my power and art 

nrj,, , 1 J 11 J .u 1 1 A young child's soft and yielding heart. 

The drug worked well and the luck went wry, ^ o ^ o 
At last you struck him and gave him the lie. . . . 

There's a gruesome cellar beneath tlut floor, " I came again when years were gone — 

And the shriveled victims come out no more. ^ ^^s a man I looked upon ; 

•• But, poor Master Fly, so young, so small, "« sti" that early impress wore. 

Why did you go to Spider Hall? " And I could change him never more." 

— Boston Journal. 

IV. The Armor of Light versus The Deeds of Darkness* — Vs. 12-14. I^et us 
therefore cast off the works of darkness, such as are described in the next verse, all the 
deeds of evil which hate the light, which are ashamed of their own faces in the light of right- 
eousness, which darken the world wherever they rule, whose end is eternal darkness and 
despair. Anci let us put on the armour of light. The armor which belongs to those 
who live in and for the light, and are warring against the deeds of darkness. ** In Eph. 
6: II, 13 we are exhorted to put on the panoply of God, the whole armor which God has 
provided for every part of the Christian's person, except his back; for, as Bunyan remarks, 
*The Christian has no armor for his back.' " — Dr, Arnold, The Christian is never to 
turn his back upon the enemy and retreat. Like the Highland piper, he does not know 
how to play a retreat. 

. **The separate pieces of this armor are truth, righteousness, zealous but not pas- 
sionate witness, faith which concerns the whole personality, hope which exalts, and God's 
Word. The first three pieces betoken the garments, the next two the defensive armor, the 
last the one only weapon of offense and attack adapted only for single-handed and close 
combat, which belongs to the Christian warrior, to the Christian assailed by the Evil One, 
and yet courageous and assured of victory. No one piece can be undervalued or neglected : 
each one requires the other; they together form one whole," — -Lange, 

The greatest battles ever fought are not those emblazoned by history, whose echoes 
resound '* through the corridors of Time," but those fought on the silent battlefields of the 
heart. The sincerest martyrs have often been crucified on unseen crosses, and burned with 
invisible flames, and the grandest heroes have been those who have fought and gained the 
victory in the unseen battles with unseen foes, the principalities and powers of evil. Here 
.the smallest child can be a hero and a conqueror, and wear a crown of glory. 

13. Let us walk (live) honestly, becomingly, in a manner worthy of our vocation. 
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LESSON XIII. 




Second Quarter. 


14. But * put ye on the Lord Je'sus 
the flesh, to fulfil ih^ lusts thereof. 


Christ, 


and 


* make not provision for 






» Gal. 3 : 


27 ; Eph. 4 : 34. 






a Gal. 5 : «6. 



As in the day, in an open way which we are willing all should see and know, with 
nothing to be ashamed of, nothing to hide. 

14. Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ. The putting on, or clothing ourselves with 
another person, **is a strong expression, denoting the complete assumption of the nature, 
etc., of another." — EUicott, •* The solemn deliberate act by which he identifies himself by 
faith with Christ.** — Denny, ** A clothing of the soul in the moral disposition and habits 
of Christ.** — afford. Make not provision, etc. " We may provide for the fiesh, but 
not for the exciting and gratifying of its lusts. We owe a duty to our bodies which, though 
the seat of unlawful desires, are yet consecrated to God as temples of his Spirit, and conse- 
quently we owe a duty to the flesh, the living material of which these bodies are composed. 
This passage, beginning with v. 11, was the means of awakening Augustine, and of his 
conversion from a dissolute to a holy life.** See Augustine *s Confessions ^ VIII., 12, 
28, 29. —Rev, D. B, Ford, 

Workers for temperance need the armor of light, with no defense for the back, 
for they cannot turn their backs to the foe. Especially must all strife and envying be 
avoided, but self be lost in the great cause. 

Intemperance puts off Christ and his character, and employs itself in making provision 
for the lusts of the flesh. 

The power that will overcome it is that of Christ. Temperance workers will succeed 
by patting on Christ, having his character, his teachings, his power. 

The devil in solution ** seems a fanciful name to be given by so staid and practical 
a body of men as the notable English physicians to a substance in common use, but it has 
repeatedly been applied by several of them to alcohol.'* — Julia Coleman, 

A Problem. Add the number converted on the day of Pentecost (3000, Acts 2: 41) 
to the number of proverbs Solomon spoke (3000, i Kings 4: 32). Divide the sum by 
the number of furlongs Bethany was distant from Jerusalem (John ii : 18. 6000-7-15=400). 
Add the number in Gideon's band (Judg. 7: 7. 4004-300=700). Add the quotient 
of Methuselah*s age divided by the number of Job*s daughters (969—3=323. 323-I-700 
= 1023). Subtract the number of the chapter of Proverbs containing the strongest warn- 
ings against intemperance (1023-23=1000). Multiply by the number of lords invited to 
Belshazzar's feast (Dan. 5; I. loooXiooo), and you have the money value of the 
property destroyed during one year ** by the failure of beer-drinking railroad engineers and 
switchmen,** as stated in Weapons for Temperance Warfare^ $1,000,000. 



LESSON XIII. — June 29. 

REVIEW. 

aOLDEN TEXT. — A light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of thy people 

Israel. — Luke 2 : 32. 

GENERAL REVIEW. 

The Work. The development, enlargement, and broadening of the Christian church. 

1. From the church in Jerusalem to Damascus, Samaria, Joppa, Cesarea, Antioch, 
Cyprus, Asia Minor, Europe. 

2. From a Jewish church to proselytes, Roman Gentile officers, a church composed 
chiefly of Gentiles, Gentile churches. The larger unity df Gentiles and Jews together. 

3. From a home church to a great missionary, world-wide church. 

The Time. From a. d. 36 or 37, six or seven years after the resurrection of Christ, to 
A. T). 51, 52, when the first church was founded in Europe; a period of alK)Ut fifteen years. 

Countries. Judea, Samaria, Damascus, and Eastern Syria, Antioch and Western 
Syria, Cesarea, Cyprus, Cilicia, Galatia, and other parts of AsiajMinor, and Macedonia in 
Europe. 
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June 29. 



REVIEW. 



THE TWO CENTERS. 

We find in this period two great Christian centers, from which radiate the history of the 
church during this period. These may be represented on paper by the class, or on the 
blackboard before the whole school, by simple diagrams. 





A JOURNEY WITH ST. PAUL. 

In Tom Brown at Oxford^ the best scholar is represented as studying his Greek history 
by means of a map and pins with large heads made of differently colored sealing wax. 
The red-headed pin represented one army, the black another. And as the text described 
the movements of the armies, the pins were moved to the places designated on the map. 
During the late war several of us ministers did the same thing with the various armies. 
When news came of any change we marked it with the pins. This plan gives great vivid- 
ness to the history and assists the memory. Suppose now that we have a large map on the 
wall. Prepare a pin with a large sealing-wax head for Paul, and smaller ones of different 
colors for the other missionaries. Take the initial letters of the principal places printed on 
cardboard, so as to be seen across the room, and with a pin fasten them in their proper 
places on the map as fast as the journey is made. Some scholar or class can tell where the 
next movement is to be made, and all the events or incidents clustering around each place 
can be noted or described. Pins with fliers of other colors may designate the places to 
which epistles were written, and still others the places from which they were written. Thus 
will the history given in the Acts be enacted before our eyes, and when all is done there 
will be a picture of the extent of the progress of the gospel during the first 33 years. 

WORD PICTURES. 

These can be combined with the use of the map, and the scenes described as we come 
to the different places, the persons named who take an active part in the scenes. 

Jerusalem. The trial of Stephen. Paul standing by. Persecutions. Paul sent out 
to Damascus. The apostles, especially James and Peter, Barnabas, Silas, Conservative 
Judaistic Christians, and what they did. The famine. The aid from Antioch. The return 
of the missionaries. The great conference. 

Damascus. Conversion of Paul. Ananias. Paul preaching. Paul let down from the 
wall in a basket. 

Lydda. Peter, Dorcas. The widows, showing the garments. Raised to life. 

JOPPA. House of Simon the tanner. Peter. Prayer on the house-top. The vision. 
The coming of the messengers. 

Cesarea. The centurion. His vision. The prayer-meeting at his house, the bap- 
tism, the Pentecostal scene. 

Antioch. The Gentile church. The great question between Jews and Gentiles. An 
introduction to Paul (the history of his life), to Barnabas, to Silas. The missionary 
prayer-meeting. Sending out the missionaries. The return. 

So in the same way Cyprus, Antioch in Pisidia, Iconium, Lystra (with an intro- 
duction to Timothy), Derbe, Galatia, Philippi. 
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FROM JULY 6 TO SEPTEMBER 28. 
THE PENTATEUCH AND MODERN SCHOLARSHIP. 

Around the whole of the Pentateuch has been waged, of recent years, a strenuous battle. 
Many modern critics have denied the unity of authorship, and some even declare it to be of 
post-exilic date. The more conservative scholars have, we believe, conclusively proved that 
the central portions of it, at least, were written by Moses, though the great lawgiver 
doubtless made use of documents still more ancient, and his work, doubtless, received 
editorial and explanatory touches from later hands. As to the entire accuracy of the book, 
which is the main point with which Christians are concerned, it has been strikingly con- 
firmed by excavations and explorations in Egypt, Chaldea, and the desert, while nothing 
in the important and constant archaeological discoveries of recent years tends to discredit it. 
** Higher criticism," so far as it discloses new truth about God's Word, is to be received 
with gratitude. We will not follow those higher critics that draw hasty conclusions from 
unwarranted conjectures. But there are other higher critics, deeply reverent, profoundly 
cautious, and conservative, whose learning compels respect, and whose decisions are worthy 
of acceptance. In a volume such as the present it would be manifestly out of place to 
rehearse these scholastic discussions. The positive and undoubted results of recent study 
we have tried to eml)ody in these notes; the points on which the best scholars themselves 
are not agreed, we have ignored. Whoever wishes to pursue the study into such technical 
details is referred to the following lx)oks: — 

The Prntateuch from the Conservative Standpoint. The Higher Criticism 
and the Pentateuch^ by Professor Green ($1.50, Scribners); The Pentatetuh: Its Origin 
and Structure, \yj Professor Bissell ($3.00, Scribners); The Battle of the Standpoints ^\y^ 
Professor Cave (20 cts.. Eyre & Spottiswoode); The Veracity of the Pentateuch, by 
Pres. S. C. Bartlett ($1.50, Revell); Introduction to the Pentateuch, by Rev. R. Wheeler 
Bush (Religious Tract Society); Moses and the Prophets, by W. H. Green, D.D.; Lex 
Mosaica, or the Law of Moses and the Higher Criticism, edited by French (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode); Book by Book, in which the Pentateuch is treated by Robertson (Isbister). 

The Pentateuch viewed from the More Radical Standpoint. The Polychrome 
Bible (Dodd & Mead); Rev. W. E. Addis* Documents of the Hexateuch (pt. i., $3.00; 
pt. 2, $4.00, Putnams); Professor Driver's Introduction to the Literature oj the Old Testa- 
ment '{%2.^o, Scribners); Dr. Lyman Abbott's Lowell Lectures in the winter of 1900 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.); Prof. Robertson Smith's The Old Testament and the Jewish 
Church (Appleton & Co.); Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden's Who Wrote the Bible? 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.); Hebrew Story from Creation to Exile, by Professors Bartlett 
and Peters ($1.50, Putnams); 77ie International Critical Commentary (Scribners); The 
TViple Tradition of the Exodus, by B. W. Bacon, D.D. ($2.50, Student Publishing Co.). 

The Monuments. The Monuments and the Old Testament, by Prof. Ira M. Price 
($1.25, Christian Culture Press); Higher Critics and the Monuments, by Prof. A. H. Sayce 
(Soc. for Promotion of Christian Knowledge); Professor Hommel's Ancient Hebrew 
Tradition as Illustrated by the Monuments ($1.75, E. and B. Young); Recent Research in 
Bible Lands, by Prof. H. V. Hilprecht (Wattles); History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
by Prof. J. F. McCurdy (2 vols., $6.00, Macmillan); Schrader's Cuneiform Inscriptions 
and the Monuments (2 vols., Williams & Norgate). 
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General Commentaries on the Pentateuch. The People's Bible, by Joseph 
Parker, D.D. (Funk & Wagnalls); The Pulpit Commentary ,h^ Spence and Exell; Gray^s 
Biblical Museum, by George M. Adams, D.D.; The Speaker"* s Commentary; Commentary 
by Lange; The Bible Commentary, \y^ Cook (Scribners); Butler's Bible Work{YMx^h. 
Wagnalls); The Sermon ,5/^/^ (Armstrong); The Gospel of the Pentateuch, by Charles 
Kingsley ($1.25, Macmillan); Moses, the Laivgivtr, by William M. Taylor, D.D. 
($1.50, Harper & Brothers); Moses, a Biblical Study, by J. J. Van Oosterzee, D.D. 
(Edinburgh, T. and T. Clark); Moses, the Servant of God, by Rev. F. B. Meyer ($1.00, 
Kevell); Moses, the Man of God, by James Hamilton, D.D. 

Special Commentaries. Exodus, The Expositor's Bible, by G. A. Chadwick, 
D.D. (especially helpful); The Pulpit Bible; The Cambridge Bible; The Handy Com- 
mentary (Rawlinson); Bush's Notes; Professor Moulton's admirable arrangement in 
The Modern Reader's Bible (50 cts,, Macmillan); Commentaries by Murphy (Warren F. 
Draper); Alford (Isbister). Leviticus. S. H. Kellogg, D.D. in The Expositor's Bible, 
Numbers. Ellicott in T%e Handy Commentary ; Watson in The Expositor's Bible. 
Deuteronomy. Professor Driver in The International Critical Commentary. Professor 
Moulton's suggestive arrangement in The Modern Reader's Bible (50 cts., Macmillan); 
Andrew Harper in The Expositor's Bible, 

A PREVIEW OF THE QUARTER. 

Previews are as necessary as reviews. Let us glance ahead over the coming quarter. 
Our studies cover the forty years in the wilderness, and exhibit God's education of the 
Israelites from a nations of slaves into a unified, strong people, ready to conquer the 
Promised Land. Therefore our title for the quarter is Lessons in God's Training School, 
We shall find that eleven fundamental lessons are taught : — 

lessons. Incident. 

I. The manna . 

II., III. The Ten Commandments 



IV. The brazen calf 

V. The tabernacle 

VI. Nadab and Abihu . 

VII. Hobab. The cloud 

VIII. Caleb and Joshua 

IX. The brazen serpent 

X. The warnings against idolatry 

XI. Moses' last exhortation . 

XII. Moses* Pisgah vision 

There is reason in this order. Trust is 
always the first thing to be learned in God's 
school of life; hope is the glorious climax of 
the studies. Duty-doing and obedience must 
follow close on trust, and they are themselves 
impossible without worship. Temperance 
and purity, faith and faithfulness, progress 
and courage, are cognate studies. The cross- 
ing of the Red Sea was the entrance to the 
school; the crossing of the Jordan was 
Commencement Day; Moses' final exhorta- 
tions were the Baccalaureate Sermon. 

The teacher may well write these eleven 
lessons on a school slate, one by one as the 
weeks go by, and keep the slate hung before 
the class. 



Teaching. 

trust, 

duty. 

obedience, 

worship, 

temperance, 
progress, 

courage, 
faith, 
purity, 
faithfulness, 

hope. 



^^^^^^^^^^d^p^ 



LE5SQN5 IN THE 
W1LDERNE55 



Tl^ AIMING SCHOOL 



I. rausT 
25. Duty 

4. OBPDIENCE. 

5. WORSHIP. 
.. TEMPERANCE. 
/ Pno<^RE55 

a. COURA&E, 

9. FAITH. 

10. PURITY 

ArrnruLNEbs 

n. HOPE. 
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Exodus i6: 4-1 S- 



LESSON I. 



Third Quarter. 



LESSON I. — July 6. 

THE GIVING OF MANNA. — Exodus 16 : 4-15. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — Give us this day our daily bread. — Matt. 6: 1 1. 



SUQQESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

Win Attention by asking the scholars, 
** Did you ever actually suffer from hun- 
ger? ** Few really have. Then discuss 
the account of the murmuring of the Israel- 
ites in Ex. 16: 1-3. 

Locate the Lesson in place and time 
by drawing a sketch map, showing the prob- 
able route from the point of crossing the 
Red Sea, marking Marah, Elim, and the 
place of the first fall of manna. 

Get a Description of the desert (such 
as that in Stanley's History of the Jewish 
Churchy vol. L, pp. 123-125), and have it 
read aloud. 

Make a List, the scholars dictating, of 
the many reasons the Israelites had for 
trusting God, even in the desert. 

Follow the Outline given below, in 
teaching the main lesson. Each scholar 
may write it on a pencil tablet as the lesson 
proceeds. 

Combine with the lesson all the other 
references to manna in the Bible, as indi- 
cated in the following pages. 

Close by reading Christ's comparison of 
himself to the manna, and by getting each 
scholar to name one point of likeness. Press 
upon the class this earnest question, ** Is 
your life fed by the true Bread, or by the 
husks of worldliness ? " 

The Book of Exodus (see the Intro- 
duction) was written in Hebrew. It con- 
sists of two sections, chapters 1-18 dealing 
with the early years of Moses* life and the 
departure from Egypt, and chapters 19-40 
telling about the giving of the law at Sinai. 



THE SECTION. 
Ex. 15: 22-16: 36; also, John 6: 



26-59. 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

Subjects to be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

A description of the desert from the Bible diction- 
ary (with home-made map). 
A description of the manna. 
What the manna teaches us. 
Why God worked a miracle for the Israelites. 
Why the Israelites needed a Sabbath. 
How God taught the Israelites to trust him. 
The character of Moses, as shown in this incident. 
How Christ is like the manna. 



LEARN BY HEART. 
Vs. 4, 5; John 6: 51; Deut. 8: 3. 



HISTORICAL SETTING. 

According to the common chronology, 
the passage of the Red Sea 
Time. took place B. c. 1491; ac- 
cording to Brugsch, B. c. 
1300; Price, 1276. They had started the 
fifteenth of Abib (the last of March or the 
first of April). Our lesson is a month 
later. 

The northern part of the Wilderness of 
Sin,* a long plain bordering 
Place. the Gulf of Suez on the east. 
See the map. 



LESSON OUTLINE. 

SUBJECT : Trust, the First Lesson 

in Qod's Training School. 

I. The Israelites in God's Training 
School. Why They needed a 
Lesson in Trust (vs. 1-3). 

Marah and Elim. 
Wilderness terrors. 
The fleshpots of Egypt. 



II. 



III. 



IV. 



GoD*s Answer to the Complain- 
ing People (vs. 4, 5). 

Manna promised. 
The daily supply. 
The provision for the Sabbath. 

The Lesson from Moses. He re- 
bukes THE Israelites' Complaints 
(v. 6-8). 

Forgetting what God has done. 
Forgetting God's omnipresence. 

The Lesson from the Cloud. 
God rebukes his Murmuring 
People (vs. 9-12). 

The terrible flaming cloud. 
The promise of the quails. 
Knowing God as our God. 

The Lesson from the Miracle. 
Quails and Manna (vs. 13-15). 

God in nature. 

God over nature. 

Christ the heavenly Manna. 
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July 6. 



THE GIVING OF MANNA. 



Exodus i6: 4-15. 



THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

Chapter on "The Route of the Exodus " 
in Trumbull's Kadesh-barnea (Scribners); 
The Desert of the Exodusy by Palmer 
($3.00, Harper and Brothers); chapter on 
"Typography of the Exodus " in Dawson's 
Modern Science in Bible Lands ($2.00, 
Harper and Brothers); "The Hunger and 
Thirst of the Wilderness," a chapter in Mrs. 
Whitney's The Open Mystery ($1.25, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.); three fine chap- 
ters in Chadwick's Exodus ; Moses the Law- 
giver ^ by Taylor ($1.50, Harper and 
Brothers); chapters 5, 6, and 7 in Stanley's 
History of the Jewish 6'-4wr^A (Scribners); 
many hymns y such as " Day by Day the 
Manna Fell"; Mrs. Browning's sonnet, 
" Cheerfulness taught by Reason." 



PRONUNCIATIONS. 

Sinai (Si'na or Si'nai), Sin, A'bib, Suez', 
Shiir, Ma'rah, E'lim, A(a)'ron, Kib'rotti- 
Hatta'avah, Pa' ran. 



PICTURES. 

The Israelites passing through the Red 
Sea, Raphael; Moses and the Israelites after 
the Passage of the Red Sea y Rosselli (Sistine 
Chapel, Rome); The Life of Moses y Botti- 
celli (in the Sistine Chapel); photograph of 
Michael Angelo's Moses ; the Lord gives 
Manna to the People of Israel y photograph of 
a scene in the Passion Play at Ober- 
Ammergau. 



I. The Israelites in 
God's TrainiufiT School. 
Why They needed a 
Lesson inTrnst. — Vs. 

1-3. Our last lesson in 
the Old Testament, six 
months ago, left the 
Israelites at the northern 
end of the Gulf of Suez. 
They had crossed this arm 
of the Red Sea, at or near 
the present Suez. Then 
they proceeded southeast- 
ward toward Sinai, 'keep- 
ing close to the shores of 
the Red Sea. Three routes 
were possible (see map), 
(i) The Philistia road, 
the northern road, around 
the Mediterranean. This 
they avoided, because it 
would lead them through 
the warlike tribe of Phil- 
istines. (2) The "Way 
of Shur," directly east. 
They rejected this, because 
it traversed the worst of the desert 
ward Sinai 




From a Photograph by Wilson, 
The Great Wells of Elim. 
They chose, therefore, (3) the southerly route, to- 



The Israelites had now entered their training school, where they were to receive forty 
years of discipline. This training transformed them from a nation of two million slaves, 
weakened in spirit and body by two centuries of servitude, into a people strong and self- 
reliant enough to conquer Canaan. The story is one that is duplicated in the life of every 
man and nation that is led by God from sin and weakness into power for good; we shall 
find it full of instruction for ourselves. 
Marah and The first month's journey lay near the Red Sea, and was not severe. 

Elim. Two incidents only are recorded (Ex. 15: 22-27). After three days of 

wilderness travel, they found they had used up their supplies of water. 
They had reached Marah (which means bitterly where the water was unfit to drink. Here 
God taught the Israelites their first lesson in trust, showing Moses a tree which he cast into 
the waters, and they became clear and healthful. Next they came to Elim, a beautiful 
oasis, with springs and fruitful palm trees. Here they Ditched their tents and rested. 

The First Lessons. Marah has remained the type of sorrow, but of sorrow whose 
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Exodus i6: 4-15. LESSON I. Third Quarter. 

4. Then said the Lord unto M5'ses, Behold, I will rain ^ bread from 
heaven for you ; and the people shall go out and gather a d^^pJ^poSoo every 
day, that I may * prove them, whether they will walk in my law, or no. 

* Psa. 7S: 24; John 6: 31, 32. * Ex. 15 : 25; Deut. 8: 2, 16. 

bitter tears are comforted by God's love and human faith. Elim is the type of life's joys, 
the sweet that comes with every bitter; ** the Palace Beautiful," as Chadwick says, ** just 
beyond the lions, and the Delectable Mountains next after Doubting Castle." When we 
come to Marah in our life journeys, let us cast into the bitter waters the tree of our faith, 
and remember that God has Elims ahead, waiting for us. 

The LfessoNS grow Harder. Tufning eastward from the pleasanter neighborhood of 
the Red Sea, the Israelites entered upon the Wilderness of Sin, between the sea and Sinai. 

This was a most inhospitable region, dreary and desolate, though not 

Wilderness yet free from the fear of Egyptian border garrisons. They had been 

Terrors. thirty days away from Egypt, their food was almost exhausted, and no 

fresh supply was in sight. It was a severe test of their faith, and their 
faith failed, even with Marah vividly in mind. They fell to murmuring against Moses and 
Aaron, wished they had died in Egypt, and longed for its "fieshpots," or meat dishes. 
There is no reason for thinking that the Israelites had fared well in Egypt, even in the mat- 
ter of food; but, as Bush says, ** It is easy to overestimate the past when men are disposed 
to aggravate, to themselves or others, the hardships of their present lot." 

" No sooner out, but grumble ? Is the Brick 
So soone forgotten ? Tis a common trick : 
Serve God in Plenty? Egypt can doe thus ; 
No thanks to serve our God, when God serves us ; 
Some sullen curres, when they perceive a Bone, 
Will wagg their Tayles and faune ; But snarle, if none." 

— Francis Quarles {b. Tjg2). 

Applications and Illustrations. Men still act much as these Israelites acted. God 
redeems us from our bondage, rescues us from our foes, leads us on our way, sweetens our 
Marahs, and provides for us many an Elim; but on the first approach of trouble we forget 
it all. We long for ** the fleshpots of Egypt,** the fancied delights of a life unrestrained 
by religion; or we wish we were dead, as the Israelites wished. 

One way to conquer trouble is to look backward, not to the fleshpots, but to the mira- 
cles. Call to mind how good God has already been to you, and be sure he will be equally 
good in the future. 

Another way is to lock forward j not to the desert ahead, but beyond it, to the promised 
Canaan. The Bible is full of promises of joys, in this life as well as in heaven, to those 
who let God lead them. 

A third way is to look upward, praying to a present God, always ready to answer 
prayer and help his children. A friend of mine was once wandering in a thick fog. He 
could not see a step behind or before, and his soul was filled with gloomy thoughts. Of a 
sudden he looked upward, and lo! the sky was visible, full of stars. He was walking 
through a thick fog thart reached only a few feet above his head. So in all our troubles; 
we have only to look up, and we can see God's kindness through them. 

II. God's Answer to the Complfllninfir People. — Vs. 4, 5. Evidently this 

murmuring, faint-hearted people needed a lesson in trust, and therefore God made that the 
first lesson in his wilderness training school. 

4. Then said the Lord unto Moses. God may have spoken audibly, or, just as 
really, by prompting his thoughts. Behold, 1 will rain bread from heaven for you. 
The manna, called by name later. And the people shall go out and gather. The 
manna fell outside the camp (v. 14). A certain rate (day's portion) everyday. If they 
gathered more than enough for a day, the extra portion became corrupt and useless (v. 20). 
That I may prove them. The test lay in their obedience to God's rules for manna gather- 
ing. So God used the one tree in the Garden of Eden to test Adam and Eve. Whether 
they virill walk in my laW, or no. God wanted their trust in him and their obedience 
to his laws to become as instinctive as walking. 
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JoLY 6. THE GIVING OF MANNA. ExoDus 16: 4-15. 

5. And it shall come to pass* *•*•' on the sixth day^ that they shall prepare 
S2 which they bring inj and * it shall be twice as much as they gather 
daily. 

6. And Ma'ses and Aar'on said unto all the children of Is'ra-el, * At 
even, then ye shall know that the Lord hath brought you out from the 
land of E'gypt : 

7. tSd in the morning, then ye shall see ^the glory of the Lord; for 
that he heareth your murmurings against the Lord : and * what SJ we, that 
ye murmur against us ? 

8. And Ma'ses said, Utis shall be^ when the Lord shall give you in the 
evening flesh to eat, and in the morning bread to the full ; for that the 
Lord heareth your murmurings which ye murmur against him : and what 
2J we ? your murmurings "^ not against us, but * against the Lord. 

' V. aa ; Lev. as : ai. 4 Num. i6 : ii. 

2 Vs. la, 13; Ex. 6: 7; Num. 16: a8. * i Sam. 8: 7; Luke 10: 16; Rom. 13: a. 

3 V. 10; Isa. 35 : a ; Joha 11 : 4, 40. 

Sabbath 5. On the sixth day ... it shall be twica as much as thoy 

Trust. gather daily. They were to gather on Friday twice as much as 

usual, and God would miraculously preserve it over the Sabbath from 
the usual corruption. 

GoD*s Ways of Teaching. Trust, i. He still sends us bread from heaven, literally. 
Every grain field, botanists tell us, gets the greater part of its growth, not from the soil, but 
from above, — from the air, sunshine, and rain. 

2. But, to strengthen us, God gives us something to do in connection with every gift. 
He could have sent to each tent of the Israelites its daily supply of manna in a covered 
dish, but, instead, he compelled them to go out and gather it. Thus the farmer must plow, 
sow, and reap, though God, after all, does the most of the work. 

3. God sends us a day's portion at a time, ** our daily bread,** ** strength for the day," 
light and wisdom for the day; no more. He wants us to trust him for the morrow. 

4. God*s Sabbaths are special aids to a life of faith. They take us out of our atmos- 

{)here of daily cares, and give us time to study God's providences and draw close to his 
oving heart. Sabbath rest means better work all the week. No one ever lost anything — 
manna or anything else — by observing the Lord's day. 

Note that this reference to the Sabbath, before the giving of the Fourth Commandment, 
shows that the Sabbath was a very ancient and fundamental mstitution. 

ni. The Lesson from Moses. He rebukes the Israelites' Complaints. — Vs. 
6-8. The next step was for Moses to communicate God's promise to the murmuring people. 
He did this in such a way as to shame them for their ingratitude and lack of faith. 

6. And Moses and Aaron said unto all the children of Israel. Either in a 

general convocation, or through a meeting of their leading men. At 

Forgetting our even. The quails came at even, the manna the next morning. Ye 

Blessings. shall know that the Lord hath brought you out from the land of 

Egypt. This suggests that the Israelites had been arguing, ** If it reafiy 

was the Lord that led us from Egypt, he would not have brought us into this barren, hungry 

desert." 

7. And in the morning, then ye shall see the glory of the Lord. It seems plain, 
from V. 10, that the reference is to the glowing of the cloud, which showed that God was 
displeased, notwithstanding his gracious purpose to supply their wants. For that he 
heareth your murmurings against the Lord. These words were a warning, remind- 
ing the people that their complaints were really finding fault with God, and that God could 
hear every peevish word. And what are we, that ye murmur against us ? ** Meek 
as Moses," we say, and Chadwick considers this a good example of" Moses' meekness. He 
is fiery enough, but not for himself ; it is because he knows that he is only God's faithful, 
humble servant, and, therefore, finding fault with him is finding fault with God, as he says 
in V. 8. Moses' great sin, that kept him out of Canaan forty years later, was partly in 
forgetting this, and growing angry on his own account. See Num. 20: 10, 11. 

8. And Moses said. Speaking this time directly to the people, and not through 
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Exodus i6: 4-15. LESSON I. Third Quarter. 

9. And Mo'ses *SSd unto Aar'on, Say unto all the congregation of the 
children of Is'ra-el, ^ Come near before the Lord : for he hath heard your 
murmurings. 

10. And it came to pass, as Aar'on spake unto the whole congregation 
of the children of Is'ra el, that they looked toward the wilderness, and, 
behold, the glory of the Lord ^ appeared in the cloud. 

'Num.16: 16. *V. 7; Ex. 13:21; Num.16: 19. 

Aaron. The Lord shall give you. One of the reasons why Moses was a great prophet 
was his full confidence in the promises of God. He did not go before the people and say, 
** God has told me that this will happen," thus throwing upon God the responsibility of 
the prediction; he said boldly, ** This wi// happen." Your murmurings are not 
against us, but against the Lord. Moses was their leader, but God was Ais Leader. 
To distrust a God-led man is, in a sense, to distrust God. A dollar bill may be very dirty 
and ragged, but we trust it because of the government seal upon it. So we trust God- 
fearing men, not because of themselves, but because they have identified themselves with 
God. 

How DOES MosES* Rebuke fit Us ? i. Our murmurings and failure to trust God 
arise, like the complaints of the Israelites, from our forgetfulness of the past. Let us not 
scorn the Israelites because they forgot the miracles before Pharaoh and at the Red Sea, 
until we are sure we are not forgetting the blessings God has heaped upon us. The best 
argument for trust is gratitude. 

" He who hath led will lead He who hath fed will feed; 

All through the wilderness. He who hath blessed will bless." 

2. We, like the Israelites, forget that God hears our complaints. Many of our worries 
we should hardly like to put into words and speak them aloud, remembering that God is 
present. Yet he hears our thoughts. 

Illustration. Science tells us that no one moves a finger without setting in motion 
ether waves that travel to the farthest star. So when we find fault with the weather, with 
our "luck," with a thousand other dispensations of Providence, the complaint does not 
stop short of the very throne of God. 

IV. The Lesson from the Cload. God rebukes his Murmaring People* — 

Vs. 9-12. A wise teacher goes over the lesson more than once, in different ways. After 
Moses had taught it at God's command, the Lord himself called the people together for a 
still more impressive lesson. The summons was proclaimed by Aaron : 9. Come near 
before the Lord. That is, probably, before the cloudy pillar, God's visible manifestation 
of himself. The Israelites knew that God is everywhere, but he was in the cloud in a 
special and peculiar sense; just as we find God especially near to us in our church, though 
he is also in our homes and schools and offices. 

Illustration. The artist sees beauty everywhere, but it is because he first studied to 
see beauty in the art gallery and art school. So the more we seek God in his house, the 
more likely we are to find him elsewhere also. 

For he hath heard your murmurings. Would not God have sent food if the 
Israelites had not complained ? Most assuredly; and he would have sent it at a time and 
in a way far better for them. God understands our needs, and loves us, and we can safely 
trust him to meet all our real wants. 

Illustration. Christ, also, was in the wilderness, and was hungry for forty days; 
but when Satan would make Christ murmur, our Saviour remembered the manna (compare 
Deut. 8: 3) and trustfully answered, ** Man doth not live by bread alone." Then^ when 
he had refused to complain, the angels came and fed him. 

In obedience to Aaron's command, the multitude looked away from the camp to the 
mysterious cloud that led their journeys, and they beheld a most significant sign. 

xo. The glory of the Lord appeared in the cloud, as Moses and Aaron had just 

predicted; it became dazzlingly bright; God was manifesting his glorious 

The Warning presence. Note the simplicity of the manifestation, so suited to the 

in ttie Cloud, place and the people, and so different from the complex visions seen in 

later ages by Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel. This is a strong evidence of 

the truthfulness of the record. 
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July 6. 



THE GIVING OF MANNA. 



Exodus 16; 4-15. 



11. And the Lord spake unto Mouses, saying, 

12. * I have heard the murmurings of the children of Is'ra-el : speak 
unto them, saying, ^ At even ye shall eat flesh, and ^ in the morning ye 
shall be filled with bread ; and ye shall know that I J.^ the Lord your 
God. 

13. And it came to pass' '^'* at even ^^^ *the quails came up, and 
covered the camp : and in the morning * the dew lay round about the 

host, 
camp. 



«V.8. 
2 v. 6. 



3V.7. 

4 Num. II : 31 ; Psa. 78 : 27, 28. 



* Num. 11:9. 



11. And the Lord spake unto Moses, doubtless within hearing of all the people. 
God had spoken to Moses in private; why did he not now speak to the people ? Because 
he wished to do honor to his prophet and increase Moses' influence. 

12. Speak unto them. This was the same Moses that had trembled (Ex. 4: 10, 11) 
at God's command to lead the Israelites. ** I cannot talk," said Moses. ** Who hath 
made man's mouth?" was God's reply. Moses had learned, meanwhile, what is the 
secret o^ the only oratory worth mention, namely, to listen to God, and then repeat what 
God has said. Saying, At even (literally, between the two evenings^ that is, in the late 
afternoon) ... ye shall know that I am the Lord your God. Through the evidence 
of the quails. 

Two Questions and Two Truths, i . Why does not God give us such miraculous 
proofs of his presence as he gave the Israelites in the flaming cloud and audible voice ? 
Because he has given them once, we have the records, and believing them, we can walk by 
faith, as seeing him who is invisible; and that is the noblest way to trust. 

2. Why did God say, Ye shall know that I am the Lord your God? Did they not 
chiefly need to know that God is almighty ? all-wise ? all-loving ? No; for to know that 
God is your God is the best thing you can know, and the most certain to remove all your 
fears. 

V. The Lesson from the Miracle. Quails and Manna.— Vs. 13-15. God 

had taught the lesson of trust in two ways, — by Moses* words, and by his own words spoken 
from the flaming cloud. Finally, he taught the same truth by two object-lessons. 13. And 
it came to pass that at even. God delayed the blessing a little, in order to strengthen 
their faith. The quails came up, and covered the camp. "They came up from 
the Arabian Gulf, across which they fly in the spring in great numbers, and are often 
so fatigued after their passage, and fly so low, as to become an easy prey wherever they 
alight." — Bush. " I have myself found the ground in Algeria, in the month of April 
covered with quails for an extent of many ^^g^fc, 

" ,>;'ii 



acres at daybreak, where on the preceding 
afternoon there had not been one." — 
Tristram, **The quails, as appears by 
the subsequent narrative, were supplied, 
not regularly, but only on rare occasions; 
in fact (so far as appears) only here in 
the Wilderness of Sin, and at Kibrbth- 
Hattaavah, in the wilderness of Paran 
(Num. 11: 31-34). They were not a 
necessary, but an indulgence." — Rawlin- 
son. ** The Egyptians had a way of pre- 
serving wild fowl by drying them in the 
sun. It is likely, therefore, that the tribes 
were enabled to store some of this abun- 
dant supply for future use." — William M» 
Taylor, D,D, 

The Teaching of the Quails. The 
miracle was not the creation of something 
new, or at least with new qualities, as in 
the case of the manna, but it lay in bring- 
ing the quails to the right place at the 



■ b 




Quail. 
(Coturnix Vulgaris ) 
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Exodus x6: 4-15. LESSON 1. Third Quartbi.. 

14. And when the dew that lay was gone up, behold, upon the face of 
the wilderness **««'*»» i a small round thing, "• small as the hoar frost on the 
ground. 

15. And when the children of Is'ra-el saw }(; they said one to another, 
whaTi-T? for they wist not what it "iZ. And Ma'ses said unto them, '^'^iW 
the bread which the Lord hath given you to eat. 

* Num. II : 7i Deut. 8: 3 ; P«|. 78: 44. « John 6: 31 ; 1 Cor. 10: 3. 

Ood in Mature, right time. This Icind of miracle, we believe, our Father is constantly 
working for his children. God has not made nature like a vast machine, 
and gone away and left it. He lives in all his works, — the sun, rain, wind, the very birds 
of the air, and continually uses nature to bless those who honor him. That is the lesson 
in trust we may learn from the quails. 

14. And whon the dew that lay waa gone up. They must wait for this, since the 
dew would render the manna difficult to gather. Behold, upon the face of the wilder- 
nesa. Upon the ground, outside the camp. A amaU round thing, aa email aa the 
hoar frost on the ground. How kimple and natural it this description of the miracle, 
and how impossible that a myth could be presented with such reticence 1 

What was the Manxa? It was something different from their former food, and so 
it helped them to break away from their old life. 

It was (v. 31) "like coriander seed, white; and the taste of it was like wafers made 
with honey.** ** The taste of it (Num. 11:8) was as the taste of fresh oil. It was ground 
in mills, beaten in mortars, seethed in pots, and used to make cakes. It fell with the dew. 

It was strength'gimng (in Psa. 781 24, 25 it is called **the corn of heaven, the bread 
of the mighty'* ), and it sustained the Israelites through much toil, but it did not pamper 
their senses. 

It was miracMious, There is found, in restricted portions of the peninsula of Sinai, a 
gum which offers some resemblances to manna. *' It is the sweet juice of the tarfft, a species 
of tamarisk. It exudes from the trunks and branches in hot weather, and forms small 
round white grains. In cool weather it preserves its consistency; in hot weather it melts 
rapidly. It is either gathered from the twigs of the tamarisk, or from the fallen leaves 
underneath the tree. The color is a grayish yellow. It begins to exude in May, and lasts 
about six weeks. The Arabs cleanse it from leaves and dirt, boil it down, strain it through 
coarse stuff, and keep it in leather bags; they use it as honey with bread. Its taste is sweet, 
with a slight aromatic flavor; travelers generally Compare it with honey. The whole quan- 
tity now produced in a single year does not exceed six or seven hundred pounds.** — Cook, 
<* But the differences are much greater than the resemblance. The natural product is a 
drug, and not a food; it is gathered only during some weeks of summer; it is liable to 
speedy corruption, nor could there be any reason for preserving a specimen of this common 
product in the ark; it could not have sufficed, however aided by their herds and flocks, to 
feed one in a hundred of the Hebrew multitudes, even during the season of its production; 
nor could it have ceased on the same day when they ate the first ripe corn of Canaan.** 
— Chadwick, So also Professor Macalister, of Cambridge, in Hastings* Bible Dictionary^ 
after discussing four kinds of modern manna, says, '* None of these could be the manna of 
Exodus, which was a miraculous substance.** And yet God always, as here, works his 
miracles along the lines of nature, regarding nature ** as an elastic band to stretch rather 
than as a chain to break.** 

15. They aaid one to another, What ia it ? " Manna is said to owe its name to 
this question, * Man hu?* (What is it?)" — Professor Macalister in Hastings' Bible 
Dictionary^ 

Practical. There are many things about which we may be ignorant, as the Israel- 
ites were ignorant of the manna, and yet we can accept and use them just as well. No one 
understands the nature of gravitation, for instance, yet we know it exists and use it con- 
stantly. This principle applies to many of the most mysterious yet most helpful and 
necessary truths of religion, such as the atonement. 
God over Manna Lessons, i. The quails showed God i/i nature; the manna 

Nature. showed God over nature, the supem9X\xx9\, The quails teach Us to trust 
that God is in the ordinary course of events; the manna teaches us to 
trust God for extraordinary interpositions of providence whenever necessary. 

2. The miracle called for man's vigorous co-operation* The manna had to be gathered 
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July 6. 



THE GIVING OF MANNA. 



Exodus i6: 4-15. 



(v. 21) early in the morning. Later, it had to be prepared, " baked or seethed " (v. 23), 
though Bush thinks that this cooking was necessary only before the Sabbath. Besides, the 
Israelites still had to care for their flocks and herds. 

3. The manna was a divine proies^ against covetousness. They were forbidden to store 
it up, and if they disobeyed, it became corrupt, and Moses rebuked them (vs. 19, 20). It 
was a literal exemplification of the Lord's prayer, ** Give us day by day our daily bread,** 
and it stands as an eternal warning against the grasping spirit of worldliness. See 
Matt. 6: 33. 

4. The manna showed CoeTs equal care for his people. The strong would gather more 
and the weak less, but when they came to measure it (vs. 17, 18), thev fouyd that 
each person had an ** omer ** only (from one-half to three-fourths of a gallon). ** Others, 
however, suppose that the whole quantity gathered by any one family was first put into a 
common mass and then measured out to the several individuals composing the household.*' 
— Bush, At any rate, Paul draws from this fact (2 Cor. 8: 14, 15) a lesson in Christian 
charity, ** Your abundance being a supply for their want, that there may be equality.** 



' Trust him ; care not for the morrow ; 

Should thine omer ovcrtlow, 
And some poorer seek to borrow, 

Be thy gift nor scant nor slow. 
Wouldst tho'i store it ? 

Ope thine hand, and let it go. 



* Think, the glory yet is nigh thee, 

Power unfelt arrests thine arm, 

Love aye watching, to deny thee 

Stores abounding to thy Juurm* 

Rich and needy. 

All are leveled by love's charm." 

—Jokn KthU, 



5. Moses was bidden (vs. 32-34) to place before the ark an omerful of manna, to be 
kept forever as a memorial of God's goodness. So should we treasure in our memories the 
kindness of God, and not in a vague indefinite way, but in vivid, particularizing details, 
often reviewed. Thus our lives will become trustful and happy. 

•* Go into your yesterdays to find God ! ** ^Joseph Parker, 

Bush considers the manna perhaps the greatest of Old Testament miracles, because of 
its regular appearance and long continuance in all parts of the desert, the intermission on 
the Sabbath, the double supply on Friday, the corruption that came on other days but not 
on Friday, and its sudden ceasing at the end of the forty years. ** It was not, in fact, one 
miracle, but an astonishing combination of many.*' 

Christ, the Heavenly Manna. The manna was a type, Paul called it (i Cor. 10: 
3) ** spiritual meat,** and Christ himself (John 6: 32) said, ** It was not Moses that gave 
you the bread out of heaven, but my Father giveth you the true bread out of heaven.*' This 
true bread was Christ himself. (See Peloubet's Suggestive Illustrations on John.) Christ 
is compared to manna because : — 

1. He Yifrom heaven. The eternal life he brings could not come from worldly sources. 

2. He meets the needs of all, feeds the child and the strong man alike, the unlearned 
and the wise. 

3. He i&free. We have only to reach out and receive from him eternal life. 

4. liQfulJils all desires J — the hunger for God, for purity, for heaven, for safety, for 
joy; he is a perfectly satisfying food for the soul. 

5. He is quiet in his coming, like the manna. Christ comes not "with observation.** 

6. He is to be found early, as the manna was gathered before the sun grew hot. There 
are eleventh-hour Christians, but the only safe way is to "remember thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth.** 

7. He is mysterious. They did not understand the manna, yet they ate it. Don*t wait 
to understand Christ before you will receive him. 

8. He is near, »^ Both the manna and Christ are at every man's tent door." — Pulpit 
Commentary. 

9. He is for every day. ** No man can live on a past religious experience.** We are 
constantly to ** feed on Christ," by praying to him, by reading alx)Ut him, by talking about 
him, and joining him in his work in the world. 



' How richly in the desert Israel fared, 

By God^s own hand with food angelic fed, 
Which with the dew around the camp was shed. 
That other dew, brow-drenching, they were spared 
In tilling thorn-cur»ed ground — tad burden shared 
By all for Adam's sin ; but ate their ' bread ' 
As from a table in the desert spread, 



' Without their labor,' or their thought ' prepared.' 
So Gt>d*s salvation, the true bread from heaven, 

In rich completeness i? before us set, 
Fresh with the Snirit's dew, and freely given; 
But not without the labor of Another, 

Toils, tears, and thorny crown, and bloody sweat, 
Of Him who is God's Fellow and man's Brother." 

^ RUkard WUt9H. 
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Exodus 20: i-ii. 



LESSON II. 



Third Quarter. 



LESSON II. — July 13. 

THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. — DUTIES TO GOD. 
Exodus 20 : i-ii. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — 7^01/ ahalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart. ~ 

Luke 10: 27. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

Get • Attention by asking, What are 
the best-known words of the New Testa- 
ment? (The Lord's Prayer.) And of the 
Old Testament? (The Ten Command- 
ments.) Describe their influence on his- 
tory. Then ask the class under what 
circumstances this great code was given. 

Review the first lessons in the wilder- 
ness training school, and add the two sup- 
plemental lessons in trust. 

On Pencil Tablets let all the class 
write the lesson outline, as you teach the 
new lesson on duty. 

Write ** What? " on four slips of paper, 
numbering them from i to 4. "Why?" 
will be written on four other slips, and 
** How? " on four more. The scholars will 
draw these at random, and as each com- 
mandment comes up, the scholars that hold 
the slips with its number will answer regard- 
ing it the questions: ** What does it forbid"? " 
** Why does it forbid this? " ** How can we 
obey? " 

Close with Christ's summary of the first 
table in Matt. 22 : 37. 



THE SECTION. 

Ex. 17: 1-20: II, including the stories 
of the smitten rock, the battle with the 
Amalekites, the establishment of judges, the 
covenant in Sinai. Also, the parallel pas- 
sage in Deut. 5: i-i5i and Matt. 22: 
34-40. 



THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

Books on the topography of the Exodus 
referred to in the last lesson. ** Moses at 
the Battle of Rephidim," articles in The 
Expositor f February and April, 1897. The 
Voice from Sinai ^ by Farrar (Whittaker); 
Weighed and Wanting^ by D. L. Moody 
(30 cts., Revell); The Law of the Ten 
Wordsy by Dykes (Hodder & Stoughton); 
T%e Ten Commandments^ by Dale; The 
Ten Commandments in the Nineteentif Cen- 
tury^ by Schenck (Funk & Wagnalls); The 
Ten Commandments as a Covenant of Love ^ 
by H. Clay Trumbull, D.D. (Sunday -School 
Times Co.); University Lectures on the Ten 
Commandments^ by Boardman (Am. Bap- 
tist Pub. Soc); The Ten Commandments, 



LEARN BY HEART. 
Vs. 3-1 1 ; Matt. 22: 37-40. 



HISTORICAL SETTING. 

Fifty days after leaving 
Time. Egypt. According to the 
common chronology, in May, 
B. c. 1491. 

Probably on the plain now called Er Rahah, 

at the foot of the peak Ras Sufsdfeh (Mount 

Sinai) of Jebel Mousa; in 

Place. the southern part of the 

Sinaitic peninsula, between 

the northern branches of the Red Sea. 
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LESSON OUTLINE. 

SUBJECT: Lessons in Duty toward 

God. 

I. Introductory. Two New Lessons 
IN Trust (Ex. 17, 18). 

Meribah. Rephidim. Jethro. 

How THE Law was Given (Ex. 19: 

1-25). 

The oath of allegiance. 

The Authority for the Law (Ex. 
20: I, 2). 

The First Table : Duties toward God. 

IV. First Commandment. The Duty 

OF Supreme Service of God (v. 3). 

The law against idolatry. 

V. Second Commandment. The Duty 
OF Pure Worship (vs. 4-6). 

The law against image-worship. 

Third Commandment. The Duty 
OF Reverence (v. 7). 

The law against profanity. 

Fourth Commandment. The Duty 
OF Consecrated Time (vs. 8-1 i). 

The law of the Sabbath. 
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CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

Subjects to be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

Incidents of the journey to Sinai. 

Ways in which tne Ten Commandments are unique. 

Why the Decalogue was given so mysteriously and 

grandly. 
R<>a8ons for the order of the first four commandments. 
Why idolatry is forbidden. 
Why profanity is wrong. 
Why was the Sabbath instituted ? 
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THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 



Exodus 20: 1-11. 



article by Dean Stanley in Good Wordsy 
1880; Lent Lectures on the Decalogue ^ by 
Oakley (Smith & Elder); Chadwick*s treat- 
ment in The Expositor's Bible is especially 
fine; The Open Mystery, by Mrs. Whitney 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.); Some Observa- 
tions on the Inconvenience of the Ten Com- 
mandments, by George Hanmer Leycester, 
a quaint treatise published at Oxford in 
1795; The Social Law of God, by Wash- 
burn (Whittaker); The Decalogue, by 
Wordsworth (Longmans, Green & Co.); 
An Exposition of the Ten Commandments, 
by Hopkins (Am. Tract Soc); The Rule 
of God* s Commandments, by Jelf (Soc. for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge); The Ten 
Commandments, by Rev. G. Campljell Mor- 
gan (15 cts., Colportage Assoc). 



PICTURES. 

Moses striking the Rock, Raphael, Mu- 
rillo; Moses receiving the two Tables of the 
Law, Raphael, West; Moses presenting the 
Ijiw to the People, Raphael, Beale; The 
Publication of the Law, Rosselli (in the Sis- 
tine Chapel, Rome); Moses receiving the 
Law, 2l panel in Ghiberti's bronze doors, 
(the Baptistry, Florence); Moses, the cen- 
tral figure in Sargent *s great painting in 
the Boston Public Library; Victory, O 
Lord! a representation of the battle at 
Rephidim by Sir John E. Millais reproduced 
in the Magazine of Art, March, 1901. 



PRONUNCIATIONS. 

Er Ri'hah, Ra Sufsd'feh, Si'nai (Si'na) 
or Si'nsu, Sin, Ho'reb, WaMy, Merlbah, 
Rephidim, Am'elikites Aharon, Miriam, 
Hur, Jeth'ro or Je'thro, Reu'el, Zippo'rSh or 
Zip'porah, Ger'shom, Elie'zer. 



L Introductory* Two New Lessons in Trust* — Ex. 17, 18. The first lesson 
in God*s wilderness training school was one of trust, taught by the manna. God now 
thought the Israelites' faith strong enough to lead them away from the borderland of Sin, 
eastward, deeper into the desert. But alas I their trust was still weak. After two stages 
(Num. 33! 12, 13), which brought them near to Sinai, their water supply gave out, and 
they were almost ready to stone Moses in their despair. The great 

Meribah. leader would not work the miracle before the threatening throng, but 

took some of the elders for witnesses, and went on ahead of the march 
to a great rock in Mt. Horeb. This rock he named Meribah {strife), because of the 
conduct of the people. There God manifested his presence; and Moses, taking, very fit- 
tingly, the staff with which he had worked water miracles in Egypt and at the Red Sea, 
smote the rock, from which a refreshing stream immediately issued. Tradition points to 
a detached fissured rock, about fifteen feet high, in Wady Leja, as the rock of the miracle, 
and also declares that this rock followed the Israelites through their wanderings, perpetu- 
ally pouring forth 

water. Paul makes .^ ^^gf!/ y 

use of the story ( i Cor. 
10: 4), but interprets 
it spiritually; that life- 
giving rock was Christ. 
Hence the beautiful 
hymn, " Rock of Ages, 
cleft for me.** 

The Second Les- 
son IN Trust. The 
people*s faith, that 
must have been 
strengthened by this 
new lesson in trust, 
was immediately put 
to a severe test. They 
had reached Rephidim, 
which is probably the 
modern Wady Feiran, 
the most fertile oasis 
in the entire district. 
Once it supplied a con- 
siderable population, 
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From a Photograph by H'l^so//. 
The Sinai Valley, from Aaron's HilL 
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Exodus 20: i-ii. LESSON II. Third Quarter. 

1. And God spake ^all these words, saying, 

2. * I ;S the Lord thy God, which ^"*''*' brought thee out of the land of 
E'gypt, * out of the house of " bondage. 

» Deut 5: 22. 3 Ex. ij: 3. 

• Lev. 26: I ; Psa. Si : 10. a Hebrew, bondmen. 

R9phidim, and it still has its grove of palms and tamarisks. Here the desert tribe 
of Amalekites made a fierce attack upon the invading host. It was the 
Israelites' first battle. Would this nation of slaves stand their ground? Moses took bis 
position on the hill, seven hundred feet high, now called Jebel Tahuneh, overlooking the 
valley. In a passion of entreaty, he held up to heaven the rod, symlwl of God's frequent 
mercies. The great leader had already discovered in Joshua a worthy assistant, and Joshua 
commanded the chosen men, selected for the battle. It was oliservcd that when, for weari- 
ness, Moses' hands sank down, the Amalekites prevailed, but when he lifted them to 
heaven, Israel prevailed; therefore Aaron, and Hur (Miriam's husband), supported his 
arms on either side, and thus became, for all succeeding ages, types of modest, faithful 
assistants. By sunset the desert tribes were thoroughly defeated; and to commemorate this 
second lesson in trust Moses reared an altar, which he named Jehovah-nissi, Tki Lard is 
my banner. 

The Nation Organized. About this time Jethro, Moses* father-in-law (or brother-in- 
law, if the Reuel of Ex. 2: 18 is not the same man), came to Moses, bringing his wife 
Zipporah and his two sons, Gershom and Eliezer, left behind among the 
Jethro. Midianites when Moses set out to free his nation. Jethro saw Moses, 

through a whole day, wasting time and strength in deciding minor dis- 
putes, and suggested the appointment of rulers of thousands, hundreds, fifties, and tens, 
who would decide the smaller matters, leaving Moses free for the great interests of the 
people. This was done, and became the basis (Kalisch) of Alfred the Great's Saxon con- 
stitution* and thus of the constitution of modern England and America. 

II. How the Law was Giyen* — Ex. 19. It was now three months after the cross- 
ing of the Red Sea. From Feiran (Rephidim) the host proceeded eastward, through a 
wild, mountainous region, to Sinai, which doubtless is to be identified with the peak now 
called Jebel Mousa (Moses* Mountain). At its northwestern base stretches Er Rahah, 
"The wilderness of Sinai,** the only plain in the neighborhood capable of holding two 
million persons, allowing a square yard for each. The camp itself (Palmer) was doubtless 
more extensive, occupying the neighboring glens and mountain-sides, wherever there was 
sufftcient fertility for the cattle. Fronting the plain is a lofty and precipitous bluff, Ras 
Sufsifeh, whence, probably, the law was proclaimed. This momentous event, unparalleled 
in history till Christ came, was prepared for by three days of purification. A cordon was 
drawn about the sacred mountain, that the people might not touch it. The awful voice of 
Jehovah summoned Moses upon the heights. A loud, trumpet-like sound, the bursting 
forth of flame and smoke, and the quaking of the mountain accompanied the interview. All 
this was to impress the commandments more firmly upon the minds of the people. 

In the midst of these stupendous scenes, Moses was commanded by God to address the 
people with the reminder, ** How I bare you on eagles' wings, and brought you unto my- 
self," calling to mind the story of their great deliverance. It was this God, so powerful 
and gracious, that demanded their allegiance. With one voice the people took the oath of 
allegiance, ** All that the Lord hath spoken we will do," Moses reported these words to the 
Lord, and the way was open for the proclaiming of the law of duty. 

III. The Authority for the Law. — Ex. 20: i, 2. x. And God spake all these 
words. This supreme law is issued by the supreme authority. The divine authorship of 
the commandments is proved by their astonishing unlikeness to anything man has ever 
written. There is nothing comparable to them in all the literature of Egypt, from which 
Moses r.nd his people had come. Moody tells about an infidel who was converted by per- 
ceiving how impossible it is that Moses could have originated this unparalleled and majestic 
code. For more than three thousand years it has been the great cornerstone of the world's 
law, and it is as true now as it was in the days of Moses. 

2. I am the Lord thy Qod, which have broaight thee out of the land of Egypt, 
out of the house of bondage. God rests his authority on his benefits. " How do you 
know there is a God?** some one asked an Arab. He answered, ** How do I know 
whether a man or a camel passed my tent last night? ** Everywhere we can see the loot- 
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3. Thou shalt have ^SSe other gods before me. 



* Deut. 5:7; Jer. 25 : 6. 




From a Photograph by Wihon, 
Jebel Mousa and Sufsafeh, from Aaron's Hill. 



prints of a loving 
Father. Because God 
had led the Israelites 
thus far, he had the 
right to prescrilje laws 
for their future. 

Note that, though 
the commandments are 
usually held to exhibit, 
as compared with the 
gospel, the sterner side 
of God's nature, yet 
in the very preamble 
the appeal is not to 
the terror of God's just 
wrath, but to the mem- 
ory of his loving- 
kindness. 

The Two Tables. 
We are not told just 
how the comttiand- 
ments were divided 
upon the two stone 
tables, but it is com- 
monly supposed that 
the first table contained 
the four command* 
ments we study to-day, 

setting forth our duties to God; while the second table, which we study next week, set 
forth in six particulars our duty to man. 

IV. The First Commandment. The Duty of Supreme Serrice of God. —V. 3. 

What is Forbidden? 3. Thou shalt have no other gods before me. That is, **m 
addition to me, in my presence." This first commandment does not directly forbid image- 
worship, which is reserved for express mention in the second commandment; but if it is 
followed out, it covers the ground of all four commandments relating to God, and, indeed, 
of the commandment against covetousness in the second table. The first commandment 
forbids idolatry, which consists in loving anything or any one more than God. It requires 
whole-hearted service of God, and especially the sincere worship which is at the basis of 
all service. It forbids heart idols, idols of wealth or ambition or vanity or fashion, as well 

as idols made of wood and stone. 
The Law against Why is Idolatry Forbidden ? Because the Israelites had lived 
Idolatry. for centuries in idolatrous Egypt. Because they were bound for another 

idolatrous country. Because idolatrv was to be their great temptation 
through all their history. Because there is only one God. Because he deserves our supreme 
devotion. Because whoever gives him a second place soon comes to give him no place at 
all. The Israelites proved this, time and again. 

How CAN WE Obey? (i) We must cleanse our hearts of all things that keep us from 
serving God first. ** Many a man's heart is like some Kaffir's huts, so full of idols that 
there is hardly room to turn around." — Moody, (2) We must give complete and joyful 
obedience to God's commands, expressed through conscience and the Bil)le. Obedience 
must be entire, like an O. If it is incomplete, it is no longer an O but a C, and stands for 
Contempt, not Obedience. (3) Complete obedience to God does not exclude other obe- 
dience; it only subordinates it. A Christian may love and serve others than God, but only 
so far as God would approve. A Christian merchant, for instance, makes money by obey- 
ing the laws of trade in the fear of God; but a dishonest man follows trade where God tells 
him not to; he would rather do wrong than lose money, and so gold has become his 
god "before God." 
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4. / Thou Shalt not make unto thee *l^ graven image, ^So'^StewSSi^SJfSS 
that S in heaven above, or that j; in the earth beneath, or that j; in the 
water under the earth : 

S» *ThoS shalt not bow down thyself „So them, nor serve them : for I the 
Lord thy God J™ ^a jealous God, * visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children, ^^ the third and „ponth. fourth JSSSttoS oi them that 
hate me ; 

6. tSd * shewing mercy unto thousands of them that love me' and keep 
my commandments. 

* Lev. 26: I ; Deut. 4: 16; Psa. 97: 7. * Ex. 34: 7; Lev. 20: 5; Nam. 14. 18; Psa. 79: 8. 

> Ex. 23 : 24 ; Isa. 44 : 15, 19. Isa. 14 : 20, 21. 

3 Ex. 34: 14; Deut 4: 24- ^ Ex. 34: 7; Psa. 89: 34; Rom. 11 : 28. 

V. The Duty of Pure Worship* — Vs. 4-6. What is Forbidden ? 4. Thou 
shalt not make unto thee any g^raven imag^e. This does not forbid painting and 
sculpture, for the Hebrews themselves were commanded to place golden cherubim in the 
very holy of holies. 

5. Thou shalt not . . . serve them. That is what is forbidden — worship of God 
under any material image. When the Israelites, soon after this, made the golden calf, they 
broke the second commandment. Indeed, though they called the calf a symbol of the 
one God, they had really broken the first commandment in their hearts, or they would 
never have set up the idol. 

Why is Image-worship Forbidden ? First reason. For I the Lord thy God 
am a jealous God. He is careful of his honor, just as a father requires strict, prompt, 

and respectful obedience, and wants his children to love him more than 
The Law against they love a servant or a neighbor. It is for the children's good that the 
Image-worship, father is jealous in this way. "Jealousy," says Chadwick, ** is the 

shadow thrown where the sunshine of love is intercepted.** Second 
reason. Visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children. Tendencies to 
idolatry and image-worship are inherited; they lie heavily upon the third and upon 
the fourth generation. They can be conquered (Ezek. 18: 20), but they are a fearful 
legacy to leave to one*s children. Third reason. Moreover, a life free from idolatry, 
serving God fully, transmits its tendency also, as is shown in the following verse. 

6. And shewing mercy unto thousands of them that love me. The marginal 
reading of the revision is ** a thousand generations,'* which follows the parallel passage in 
Deut. 7 : 9. Punishment follows the evil for only four or five generations, but mercy fol- 
lows the good for thousands of generations, so much easier is it for God to bless than to 
curse. The doctrine of heredity, therefore, becomes a strong incentive to a God-fearing 
life. And keep my commandments. It is not enough to love God; commandment- 
keeping must be added. A little girl I know is very likely to say, after a fit of naughtiness 
followed by punishment and weeping, ** I love you. Mamma *' ; to which the wise mother 
replies, with a kiss, "Then why don't you mind me?** Fourth reason. Besides, no 
image is a real help toward knowing God. Dr. Trumbull illustrates the matter by picturing 
a son watching for his mother's return. Would it help him if he should pin her photograph 
in the window in front of him? Fifth reason. The use of material aids to worship, such 
as statues, pictures, crucifixes, wafers, relics, soon leads to the actual worship of them. 
That is doubtless why Christ left no picture or relic of himself. Dr. Dale tells how, in his 
college days, a picture of Christ hanging over his mantelpiece gradually became an object 
almost of superstition. Sixth reason. The worship of images, as is shown in heathen 
lands, debases the whole life, rendering it sensual, cruel, and full of fear. 

How CAN we Obey ? ( i ) We must not allow any material thing, such as money, 
fine clothes, costly houses, or physical beauty, to come between us and God. (2) We 
must hold exalted thoughts of God and Christ. Farrar teaches that this commandment is 
broken by all that set up, in art or theology or even in their own minds, false ideals of the 
Divine Being. (3) The Hebrews were in no danger of worshiping the golden cherubim in 
the holy of holies, because between them flashed out the awful Shekinah. So in our day 
the clear consciousness of a present Creator will save us from undue devotion to any 
aeated and material thing. 
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7. ^ Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain ; for 
the Lord ^ will not hold him guiltless that taketh his name in vain. 

8. ^ Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy. 

9. * Six days shalt thou labour, and do all thy work : 

10. ?;J the * seventh day •j;U« sabbath „Sto the Lord thy God : in it thou 
shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy man- 
servant, nor thy maidservant, nor thy cattle, ® nor thy stranger that j; within 
thy gates : 
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VI. The Duty of Reverence.— V. 7. What is Forbidden? 7. Thou shalt not 
take the name of the Lord thy God in vain. This does not mean that we are never 

to use God's name. The Jews, perhaps, went to an extreme in this 
TAe Law against regard. God's covenant name was pronounced among them only once 

Profanity. a year, when the high priest went into the holy of holies on the day of 
atonement. ** As it is not a temple but a desert which no foot ever 
treads, so the sacred name is not honored by being unspoken ^ but by being spoken aright." 
— Chadwick, The third commandment bids us speak of God only reverently, and not in 
any vain, empty, or trifling way. The principle it inculcates will lead us to treat with 
reverence all that pertains to God, such as his Book, his house, his day. 

Why is Profanity Forbidden? (i) For the Lord will not hold him guiltless 
that taketh his name in vain. Christ declared that for every ** idle word " men are to 
"give an account in the day of judgment.** How much more for the words that trifle 
with the name that is above every name! (2) This punishment begins at once, in this 
life. The profane man loses the respect of all good men, and he soon loses his own 
respect for sacred things. No one can speak lightly of God without coming to think 
lightly of him. (3) Swearing has been called ** the most gratuitous of sins." There is 
not even the semblance of any advantage in it. (4) Swearing is a peculiarly low and 
disgusting sin. An old writer said that when the accusing angel, who records men*s words, 
flies up to heaven with an oath, he blushes as he hands it in. 

How CAN WE Obey? (i) Combine with others in a pledge against swearing, as do the 
Catholic ** Holy Name '* societies, twenty thousand of whose members paraded the streets 
of Brooklyn recently. (2) Gain some conception of God*s awful majesty. The Jewish 
rabbis said that the earth trembled when this commandment was proclaimed. (3) Men 
cease swearing in the presence of women. Remember that God is present everywhere. 
(4) Never laugh at an oath, no matter how jolly is the swearer, or how little he ** means 
by it.*' To " mean nothing by it " is itself a sin. (5) No one uses in an oath the name 
of his loved wife or mother. Come to love God, and you will revere his name also. 
(6) Avoid all comic stories that associate ridiculous ideas with the Bible or with any ser- 
vice of the sanctuary. (7) Cultivate reverence toward all sacred things. Bow your head 
in prayer, or kneel in adoration. Observe the Sabbath with sacred care. Even the 
material form of the Bible should be handled carefully. Always enter a church with the 
thought of God's special presence there. 

VII. The Duty of Consecrated Time. — Vs. 8-1 1. What is Commanded? 
8. Remember the sabbath day. Remanber implies that the Sabbath already existed. 
To keep it holy. Possibly we talk too much about what not to do on the Sabbath. Here 
is the great thing to do : worship. The Sabbath is to be kept holy by church attendance, 
Bible study, and private prayer and meditation. 

9. Six days shalt thou labour. This is part of the commandment. You must work 

before you can rest, and you must pet your work out of the way before 
The Law of you can worship. And do all thy work. You are to work on 

the Sabbath. Sunday, too, but not at ** /Ay work." It is to be God's work, work for 
others and for eternity. 

10. But the seventh day is a sabbath unto the Lord thy God. " Unto God? " 
Did not Christ say the Sabbath was made for man ? Both statements are true, just as the 
Saturday half holiday in the shops is for the advantage of employer and employee alike. 
In it thou shalt not do any work. "Ah, but,'* people say, ** this letter-writing, this 
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For I f « 
for 



six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea and all 
that in them Ji; and rested the seventh day : wherefore the Lord blessed 
the sabbath day, and hallowed it. 

> G«D 2 1 t. 

studying, this household task is not work for me. I enjoy it; it rests me.'* Then consider 
whether it is not commonly called work, and whether your example would not lead others 
to do it for whom it would be toil. 

Illustration. ** A Christian man was once urged by his employer to work on Sun- 
day. * Does not your Bible say that if your ass falls into a pit on the sabbath, you may 
pull him out? ' * Yes,* replied the other; ' but if the ass had the habit of falling into the 
same pit every Sabbath, I would either fill up the pit or sell the ass.' ** — Moody, 

Thou, nor thy son, etc. We are responsible for the Sabbath«keeping of others, so 
far as we can influence them. ** We are our brother's keeper," and, in a way, his Sabbath- 
keeper. We can help others keep the Sabbath by refraining from making work for them, 
by setting a clean example, by honoring the Sabbath in our speech, and by evidently 
Qnjoying it in our lives. 

Illustration. ** The Constitution of the United States protects the President in his 
weekly day of rest. He has ten days, * Sundays excepted,' in which he considers a bill 
that has been sent to him for signature. Every workingroan in the republic ought to be as 
thoroughly protected as the President.** — Moody, 

Why this Commandment? {i) Because Sabbath-keeping is part of the nature of 
God and is woven into the constitution of his universe, as is stated in verse ii, 

zx. For in six days the Lord made heaven and earth . . . and rested the 
seventh day. We are living in the Sabbath of the world* God is now sustaining nature, 
but not creating. Science has never discovered the springing into existence of a new 
chemical element, or form of life. (2) fiecause God blesses tne Sabbath-keeper. Where- 
fore the Lord blessed the sabbath day, and hallowed it. The Sabbath blessings are 
nearness to God, love to men, peace of soul, health of body, vigor for the coming week. 
They are the greatest blessings in the world, and just what the world most needs. 

Illustrations. Gladstone once said that the secret of his long life was that, in the 
midst of all his pressing public cares, he always punctiliously observed the Sabbath. 

** Our bodies are seven-day clocks; and if ^hey are not wound up, they run down into 
the grave." — Talmage, 

How CAN WE Obey? (i) By planning ahead for Sunday, ** remembering " it through 
the week, gettingj our work out of the way. (2) By entering upon the day in the spirit of 
worship, with Bible reading and prayer. (3) By giving God always the benefit of the 
doubt when we hesitate concerning Sunday work. (4) By carefully refraining from 
making needless work on Sunday. (5) By setting an unmistakable example. 

Illustrations. In the midst of the heart-breaking Sabbath of Paris, the uproar of 
pleasure seeking and toil, it is a relief to come upon a certain shop in Rue Pierre Charron. 
On the close-drawn shutters, in the place where the firm advertisement would naturally 
appear, are these words, in bold characters 2 — 

6 Jours pour TravaiUer 

pour se Reposer. 

** Six days for labor and the seventh day for rest.** That courageous sign rises higher in 
the Christian's regard than the Eiffel Tower close at hand. 

Steel rails, constantly traveled over, actually get tired and become brittle, regaining their 
strength after a period of rest. All that shave have found out how much better work a 
razor will do if it is used only half the time, and most men keep two razors, alternating 
them in use. One of the most eminent of Philadelphia ph3fsicians was so convinced of 
the necessity for rest in order to the accomplishment of the best work, that frequently he 
would excuse himself from conversation with a patient, sleep for five or ten minutes in a 
private office, and return better able to give good advice. 
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LESSON III. - July 20. 

THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. — DUTIES TO MEN. 

Exodus 20 : 12-17. 
GOLDEN TEXT.— rAo£/ shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. -—Uatt, 19: 19. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

Win Attention by a short drill on the 
order of the commandments. Write on ten 
squares of cardboard the words, ** Idola- 
try," " Image-worship,** ** Blasphemy,** 
** Sabbath,*' *« Parents," «* Murder," 
«* Adultery," " Stealing," "Lying," 
•*Covetousness." Hold them up in swift 
succession, and have the class repeat the 
commandments in concert. Then let the 
commandments be repeated out of the right 
order, the cards being held up one at a 
time. Then as each card is shown, let the 
class name the number of that command- 
ment, as "fifth,** "tenth," "first.** 

In teaching^ the Lesson use the plan 
followed last week, — six slips of paper 
marked "What?" six marked "Why?** 
and six marked "How? " 

Close with the account of the ratification 
of the covenant, and impress upon the 
scholars the necessity that they not only 
hear and know God's law, but enter into 
solemn, sincere covenant with him to keep 
it. 



THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

The books referred to in the last lesson. 
Trumbull's /s a Lie ever Justifiable ? ($i .00, 
Scribners); Stall's admirable series of 
books on purity (Vir Publishing Co.); 
Trueblood's The Federation of the World 
($1.00, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.); 
" Wealth " and " Money and the King- 
dom," two chapters in Strong's Our Coun- 
try (60 cts.. Baker and Taylor). 



PICTURES. 

Those referred to in the last lesson. 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

Subjects to be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

How may we pay honor to parents ? 

What should a Christian think about war? 

Some temptations to impurity, and how to avoid 

them. 
Present-day forms of dishonesty. 
What is it to bear true witness for one's neighbor ? 
Some sins to which covetousness leads. 
How it would chanee the world if every one kept 

the Ten Commandments. 



THE SECTION 

includes the lesson, the parallel passage in 
Deut. 5: 16-22, and Christ's illumination 
of the law (Matt. 5: 17-48). 



LEARN BY HEART. 

Vs. 12-17; Matt. 5: 19. 



HISTORICAL SETTING. 

The time and place are the same as in 
the last lesson. 



LESSON OUTLINE. 

SUBJECT : The Second Table of the 
Law : our Duties to Man. 

i. Fifth Commandment. The Duty 

OF HONORING PARENTS (v. 12). 

The range of the duty. 

Four reasons why. 

How to honor parents. Six ways. 

II. Sixth Commandment. The Duty 
OF Regard for Life (v. 13). 

Murder distinflcuished from killing. 
Four reasons for the sacredness of life. 
Uow life is to be safeguarded. Five ways. 

III. Seventh Commandment. Tha 

Duty of Purity (v. 14). 

Thought as well as deed. 
The ruin wrought by impurity. 
Four steps in its conquest. 

IV. Eighth Commandment. The Duty 

of Honesty (v. 15). 

Things stolen besides money. 

Why " honesty is the best policy " — and more. 

Honesty in daily life. 

V. Ninth Commandment. The Duty 
of Truth-telling (v. 16). 

Six modes of slander. 

Four reasons that condemn it. 

Four rules of speech. 

VI. Tenth Commandment. The Duty 
of Contentment (v. 17). 

The immense scope of this commandment. 
Four condemnations of covetousness. 
Three cures for it. 

VII. The Covenant Ratified (Ex. 24). 
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Exodus 20: 12-17. LESSON III. Third Quarter. 

12. ^ Honour thy father and thy mother: that thy days may be long 
upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 

13. ^ Thou Shalt ,o°.?;gJ/;der. 

< Ex. 23 : 36 ; Matt. 15 : 4 ; Mark 7 : 10; Luke 18 : 20. ^ Deut. 5 : 17 ; Matt. 5:21. 

Last week we studied the first table of the Law, our duties to God. This week we 
study the second table of the Law, our duties to man. Both lessons make up the second 
lesson God taught the Israelites in the desert training school. The first table is the basis of 
the second; the last six commandments flow from the first four. If God is to be revered 
and obeyed as our Father, man is to l^e loved and cherished as a brother. 

I. Fifth Commandment. The Duty of honoring Parents. — V. 12. What 
IS Commanded? 12. Honour thy father and thy mother. "That word 'honor' 
means more than mere obedience — a child may obey through fear. It means love, 
gratitude, respect.** — Moody, The fifth commandment does not require a child to do 
wrong at a parent's bidding, but it does require a child to love even unlovely parents, 
because they hold to him the sacred relation of father and mother. But the commandment, 
to an Oriental, has a wider range, for ** father ** and ** mother ** meant, as Dr. Boardman 
says, ** any who are reverend because of their years, their wisdom, their station, or their 
character.** 

Why is it Commanded? (i) Because <* parents are kings by a divine right.*' 
Theirs is ** a natural authority which is a reflection from God's own, and is sustained in its 
just exercise by the will of God." — Dykes, "The baby's skies are mother's eyes.*' 
Cicero's exaggeration, "We ought to venerate a parent as we do God," is nevertheless 
based on a great truth. (2) Because parents are wiser than children, even ignorant 
parents usually having a wisdom gained from experience which is more valuable than the 
school learning their children may have gained. Abraham Lincoln declared, " All that I 
have 1 owe to my mother." (3) Because most parents do more for their children than the 
latter can ever repay. Prof. Edward W. Claypole, D.Sc, in a brilliant lecture entitled 
" What are you Worth? " figures up the money side of it alone. Every child brought to 
maturity means the expenditure — on the part of parents and community — of thousands of 
dodlars for food, clothing, shelter, physicians, nurses, teachers, games, 1x)oks, and the like. 
It is many years before a child gets out of debt to the world. (4) That thy days may 
be long. Dutiful children are free from the passions and vices that .so often stunt the 
growth and shorten the life. Home is the place to learn the great lessons of obedience to 
God and love for country, and these lessons, well learned, lead to health, success, and 
honor, and an old age full of joy. Moreover, a nation made up of such children will also 
be long-lived, and Dr. Dykes thinks that this promise, of " the first commandment with 
promise," refers to the nation rather than individuals. The Romans significantly called a 
rebel a parricide. 

How CAN WE HONOR OUR PARENTS? (i) By prompt and cheerful obedience; (2) 
by caring for them lovingly in poverty or sickness; (3) by the little tokens of respect that 
the aged prize so highly. On New Year's day in China every man and boy, from the 
emperor down, brings his mother a present, and makes her an address of honor and grati- 
tude. (4) By honoring our parents before others. Mr. Moody tells of a Sunday-school 
scholar of his, a bright boy, whom his mother was educating by dint of much toil. One of 
the lad's school friends inquired once, " Who was that shabby old woman I saw you talk- 
ing with the other day? " " Oh, that was my washerwoman," was the disgraceful answer. 
That young man, adds Mr. Moody, went down to ruin. (5) Do not postpone all this till 
it is too late, and your life is filled with useless regrets over the precious graves. (6) Tak- 
ing the commandment in its widest sense, respect gray hairs everywhere, and honor all in 
authority over you, such as your pastor, teacher, employer, or magistrates. Lack in this 
respect is a g^rowing evil, full of mischief to our nation. 

II. Sixth Commandment. The Duty of Regard for Life.~V. 13. What is 
Forbidden? 13. Thou shalt not kill. The r. v. gives the thought more accurately, 
"Thou shalt do no murder.** Killing is sometimes justifiable; the Bible itself enjoins the 
killing of men for punishment, as when blasphemy had been committed, and of animals, as 
for sacrifice or to put dangerous beasts out of the way. But murder is always wrong. 
Murder is killing with hatred in one*s heart, or carelessly assenting to slaughter. That is 
what the sixth commandment forbids. It also forbids that hatred in the heart which leads 
to murder. It also forbids suicide, that cowardly self-murder. And it forbids those slower 
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July 20. THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. Exodus 20: 12-17. 

14. *Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

15. ^ Thou shalt not steal. 



'Deut. s; i8; Matt. 5; 27. » Lev. 1 9; 11; Matt. 19: 18. 

forms of suicide, wrong habits of life, gluttony, strong drink that leads to murder so often 
and murders self as well, — all forms of excess, as tending to destroy health and shorten 
life, are included in this prohibition. 

The modern need for emphasizing this commandment is great. America has a fear- 
ful pre-eminence in murders, no fewer than 85,116 having been committed in the ten years 
from 1891 to 1901. So common has suicide become in the French army that it has been 
found necessary to refuse military funerals to suicides. Only five suicides are recorded in 
the Bible, the last being Judas. 

Why is it Forbidden ? ( i ) Because life can never be replaced. Science is as far 
from understanding it as ever. (2) Because life is a sacred trust. Every man represents 
a chain of life that reaches back, unbroken^ to the time when God himself breathed life 
into man. (3) Because God has surrounded life with so many wonderful and intricate 
safeguards that he evidently considers it a very precious thing. (4) Because a regard for 
life elevates mankind. The nations where life is held cheap are invariably those low down 
in the scale, whereas the progress of civilization has gone on step by step with the founding 
of hospitals, the improvement of prisons, the alleviation of poverty, and the abolishing of 
war. 

How CAN we Obey? (i) By loving all men. "Whoso hateth his brother is a 
murderer." We often hear the expression, ** I wish he were dead." When that is true, 
in God's eyes a murder has already been committed. Waiting for " dead men's shoes ** 
is sometimes as bad as the actual killing of those whose wealth is coveted. (2) By being 
"our brother's keepers." No one is free from blood -guiltiness who does not do what he 
can to save life and prolong it. Adulterating food is murder. So is selling intoxicating 
liquor. So is the maintaining of ** sweat-shops," or dark and filthy tenements. (3) By 
doing what we can to abolish war. A most important step in this direction has been the 
establishment recently of the International Court of Arbitration at The Hague. (4) By 
carefully preserving and strengthening our own bodies. All intemperance, licentiousness, 
gluttony, needless worry or overwork are forms of suicide. On the other hand, the histories 
of the martyrs and reformers teach us that there are times when to lose life is really to find 
it; we lose the temporal, physical life, but gain the eternal life of the soul. (5) By spread- 
ing abroad the gospel. Christianity alone puts value into human life. H. L. Hastings 
contrasts the price of a man, seven dollars, in the Fiji Islands in 1 844, and now, after mis- 
sionary work, when seven million dollars would not buy one. 

III. Seyenth Commandment. The Duty of Purity. — V. 14- What is 
Forbidden? 14. Thou shalt not commit adultery. Christ himself explained this 
seventh commandment as forbidding the impure thought and desire as well as the impure 
act itself, and the law is to be understood in this wider sense. It includes also in its 
prohibition whatever leads to impurity, such as licentious books and pictures. 

Why is it Forbidden? Because ** blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God," while the impure soon lose all sense of divine things. No sin, not even intemper- 
ance, so rapidly ruins a man, body, mind, and soul, as this sin. Moreover, it destroys the 
family, which is the basis of the State. 

How CAN WE Obey? Whoever would be pure in heart must keep his eyes pure from 
debasing pictures, statues, and books, his ears from hearing foul stories, and his mouth from 
telling them. Impure plays in our theaters are responsible for many a ruined life. Dancing, 
especially "round" dances, leads directly to licentiousness. If impurity already has a 
hold on one, the only way he can conquer it is (i) to hate the sin; (2) to recognize Christ 
as his only Saviour from it; (3) not to see how close an approach to it he can safely make, 
but to avoid it altogether; and (4) to fill his life so full of Christlike labors that there will 
be no room in all his twenty-four hours for anything else. 

IV. Eighth Commandment. The Duty of Honesty. — V. 15. What is For- 
bidden? 15. Thou shalt not steal. The commandment does not forbid our stealing 
large things, but permit our stealing little things. ** It is a sin to steal a pin." ** Surely," 
said a man once, **you won't say that stealing a pin and a dollar are the same in God*s 
eyes? " ** Well," was the conclusive reply, ** will you tell me how much more valuable to 
God a dollar is than a pin? " And neither does the commandment forbid our stealing 
material things and permit us to steal immaterial things. Thou shalt not steal time, Pro- 
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16. ^Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour. 

I Ex. 23 : I ; Matt. 19 : 18. 

crastinator. Thou shalt not steal reputation, Gossip. Thou shalt not steal faith, Infidel. 
Thou shalt not steal hope, Pessimist. ** Nor any thing that is thy neighbour's " applies as 
well to this eighth commandment as to the tenth. 

Why is it Forbidden? Because property is a divine institution. Ownership is a 
necessary part of that '* pursuit of happiness" which our Declaration of Independence 
places among men's ** inalienable rights." Upon the safe possession of honest gains 
depends the very structure of society. All progress is conditioned upon it; it is one im- 
portant incentive to effort. " Honesty is the best policy," to be sure. All thieves are well 
represented by the man who stole one of Queen Victoria's diamonds valued at $600,000, 
and died in wretched poverty a few months afterward, not having dared to try to sell the 
jewel. But honesty is never best when it is mere policy. The only honest man is one who 
is honest because he loves God and wants to do his will, and loves mankind and desires 
their highest welfare. 

Library. The story of Gyges* Ring, in Plato's Republic (bk. 2, chap. 3). See 
Suggestive Illustrations on Acts, p. 125. 

Hew CAN WB Obey? We must keep ourselves from little thefts, knowing that they lead 
to greater ones. We must not put all the big berries in the top of the basket, or write 
deceptive advertisements, or leave the quotation marks out of our essays, or drop work 
before the time is up, or pay inadequate wages, or take full wages for work only half done, 
or charge too high prices, or ** l)eat down " the seller from a price that is just. We must 
count it stealing to take anything even with the owner's consent, if the owner does not 
know to what he is consenting, as when a dealer names all the good points of a horse, 
leaving his customer to discover the bad ones. Men think that success in business is impos- 
sible on these conditions, but that is a mistake. No capital is so valuable as a reputation 
for fair dealing. 

V. Mnth Commandment. The Datr of Trath«tellin|r* ~ V. 16. What is 
Forbidden? z6. Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour. This 
commandment is broken whenever we cause (^r permit) others (or ourselves) to believe 
what is not true (or may not be true) concerning any man. We bear false witness, there- 
fore, (i) in saying alx>ut a man what we know to be untrue; (2) in keeping silent when 
others say it; (3) in passing it on to others, by word of mouth or in print; (4) in 
** damning with faint praise"; (5) in refusing to say what we can for a man; (6) in 
needlessly repeating stories derogatory to others, even if they are true; (7) in making 
statements about others that we do not know to be true; (8) in using half-truths where we 
should speak the whole truth; (9) in twisting the truth by the wrong emphasis; (10) in 
believing a man guilty before he is proved not to be innocent. 

Why is it Forbidden? (i) Because a man's reputation is one of his most precious 
possessions, and it is a terrible injury to be deprived of it. Slander has rightly been 
called ** tongue murder." (2) Because no one can speak evil of another without lower- 
ing his manhood, just as he cannot handle coals without soiling his fingers. (3) Because 
the habit of slander becomes stronger with the practice. **A sharp tongue is the only 
edged tool that grows keener with constant use." (4) Because disparaging words, once 
spoken, cannot be recalled. A woman once confessed to a priest that she had told scandal. 
He gave her a thistle top and bade her scatter the seeds one by one. Surprised, she obeyed. 
** Now," said he, •* go, gather them up again. They are the seeds of evil you have sown." 
Bishop Hall compared the tongues of busybodies to Samson's foxes with firebrands tied to 
their tails. 

How CAN we Obey? (i) The only safe rule is to say nothing on earth we would not 
have repeated in heaven, and nothing behind a man's back we would not say before his 
face. When anything against a person was told to Hannah More, she always said, ** Come, 
we will go and ask if it be true "; and the scandalmonger, most unwillingly, bad to go 
with her. (2) Make a practice of praising others. When Peter the Great heard an evil 
tale of a man, he would say, ** What good can you tell about him? It is easy to splash 
mud, but I would rather help a man keep his coat clean." (3) It is wise not to talk 
much alx)ut others. ** We know," says Dykes, ** so extremely little, as a rule, about our 
neighbor's affairs, that we can rarely discuss them without misstating or misrepresenting 
them; and therefore a scrupulously truthful person wiH choose to discuss them as little as 
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17. ^Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's house, ^ thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbour's wife, nor his manservant, nor his maidservant, nor his 
ox, nor his ass, nor any thing that -J thy neighbour's. 

* Deut. 5 : 21 ; Luke la j 15. * Job 31:9; Matt. 5 : 28. 

possible." (4) The supreme care for false witness-bearing is to fix our minds on the true 
witness-l:>earing. Christ said that his disciples were his witnesses. The Greek word 
translated *' witness ** is the same as our word " martyr **; that is, a witness is absolutely 
unselfish, paying no heed to his life in comparison with the truth. In Armenia and China, 
recently, many thousands have lost their lives in bearing true witness for Christ to their 
neighbors. Now it is plain that no one can be a true witness for Christ and a false witness 
against his neighbor. 

VI. Tenth Commandment. The Duty of Contentment. — V. 17. What is 
Forbidden? 17. Thou shalt not covet . . . any thing that is thy neighbour's. 
Covetousness is not the desire for more; that desire is at the basis of all progress and 
civilization, and it is right to seek to satisfy it. Covetousness is the desire to possess what 
another person has. It is a greater sin than envy, which merely wants a duplicate of what 
another person has. Envy leads to discontent with ourselves; but covetousness, to hatred 
of others. Envy makes a weakling; covetousness, a fiend. " The practical effect of the 
tenth commandment, standing where it did, like a solemn appendix to the rest, was to 
throw back upon them all a more searching light. It was to show that they were to be 
applied to inward desire, which is sin, as well as to the outward action, which is crime. 
In effect, it doubled the whole law.** — Dykes, Read in its light, the sixth command- 
ment, for instance, is broken by the desire to kill as well as by actual murder, and the 
seventh by lust in the heart as well as by the licentious deed. 

Why is it Forbidden? (i) Because both envy and covetousness amount to upbraid- 
ing God, condemning his judgment, denying his goodness and wisdom, charging him with 
injustice and mismanagement. (2) Because, therefore, both of these sins make a man 
unhappy, restless, discontented, and take away his will from the service of God. (3) Because 
there is no sin named in the first nine commandments to which covetousness may not lead. 
It brings about idolatry, image-worship, blasphemy of God, Sabbath breaking, dishonor to 
parents, murder, in5delity to marriage, theft, lying. The Decalogue is no anticlimax. 
(4) Because, notwithstanding this, covetousness is one of the most widespread, insidious, 
and respectable of sins. Moody declared that among a)l the many confessions of sin he 
had heard, he had never heard a confession of covetousness. 

How CAN WE Obey? (i) Get at one with God. Learn that God's will for you is best. 
If it makes you poor, then welcome poverty; or sick, then let the couch be joyful; or 
lonely, then exult in solitude. Learn to say with all your heart, and in any Gethsemane, 
**Thy will be done.*' (2) Get at one with mankind. Covetousness cannot be conquered 
without a hearty sympathy with other men, so that we are enlarged with their blessings and 
exalted by their honors. (3) The practical cure for covetousness is giving; and often, 
to effect a cure, it must be such large giving as Christ urged upon the rich young ruler. 
There is a story of a converted miser, to whom a poor man came for help. ** 1*11 give him 
a ham,** said the converted miser, going to his smoke-house. "Give him the smallest 
ham,** whispered the devil. " If you don*t keep still,** answered the reformed man, ** I'll 
give him every ham in the smoke-house I ** 

VII. The Coyenant Ratified. The Ten Commandments were the Law, but they 
became, by the solemn ratification of the people, a covenant between Israel and Jehovah. 
Ex. 20-23, containing the Ten Commandments and about seventy enactments based 
upon them, were written by Moses in a book called ** The Book of the Covenant ** 
(Ex. 24: 7)* This was read to the people, and they answered with one voice (Ex. 24: 3), 
"All the words which the Lord hath spoken will we do.** Then was performed in the 
presence of the entire nation the "blood covenant.** Blood, the symbol of life, was 
sprinkled on book, altar, and people, sealing them to the Law and the Law to them, and 
constituting them the covenant people of God. This momentous act being accomplished, 
Moses, at God*s command, withdrew into the mount for forty days and nights, to 
receive the stone tables of the law, and the further revelations and counsels God had for 
him. 

Library. See Trumbull*s The Blood Covenant ($2.50, Scribners). 
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LESSON IV. —July 27. 

WORSHIPING THE GOLDEN CALF. 

Exodus 32 : 1-6, 30-35. 

Study Verses 1-35. 
QOLDBN TEXT. — Thou shaft have no other gods before me. — Ex. 20: 3. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

Win Attention by asking the class 
which of the Ten Commandments they think 
is most often broken in modern times. 
After their opinion has been given, ask 
them which commandment was first broken 
by the Israelites. 

Take up the Lesson Outline next. 
The scholars may be told that the questions 
will concern Moses, Aaron, the people, 
Jehovah, and the idol; and five scholars 
may be appointed, each to answer the 
questions on one of these five themes. 

Apply each division of the lesson to 
your scholars, discussing (i) the real rea- 
sons for their own disobedience, (2) what 
some of those disobediences are likely to 
be, and (3) what punishments are certain 
to follow. 

Close with an earnest application of the 
fourth and fifth divisions of the lesson, 
pointing your class to Christ, who alone 
can make atonement for our sins. 



Ex 

Deut. 9 



THE SECTION. 

32-34. The parallel account in 
11-21. 



HISTORICAL SETTING. 

Sometime in July, B. c. 1491 (according 

to the common chronology). 

Time. Toward the close of Moses* 

forty days on Mt. Sinai, six 

or seven weeks after the giving of the law. 

On Mt. Sinai, and in the 

. Place. plain, Er-Rdhah, at its foot. 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

Subjects to be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

The attractions of idolatry. 
The tender side of Moses' character. 
The stern side of Moses' character. 
The golden calves of modem times : mammon-wor- 
ship, etc. 
How modem idolatry is punished bv God. 
Aaron's character : men who are lea. 



LEARN BY HEART. 

Vs. 30-32; John 4: 24; Eccl. 12: 13, 14. 



LESSON OUTLINE. 
.SUBJECT : A Lesson in Obedience. 
I. The Causes of Disobedience (v. i). 

Without a leader. 
The longing for idols. 

II. The Great Disobedience (vs. 2-6). 

The weak leader. 
Sacrifices made to idols. 

III. The Punishment of Disobedience 

(vs. 7-29). 

The tables broken. 
The idol destroyed. 
The idolators slain. (See also vs. 34, 35.) 

IV. Interceding for the Disobedient 

(vs. 30-34). 

Mercy and justice. 

V. The Disobedient Restored (Ex. 
33. 34). 



THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. . 

Commentaries on Exodus. Two eloquent 
chapters in Mrs. Whitney's The Open Mys- 
tery ($1.25, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.); 
"The Golden Calf," by F. A. Cox in 
Kitto^s yournal of Sacred Literature y vol. 
IV.; the hymn, **Who is on the Lord's 
side?*'; John Newton's poem, **The 
Golden Calf.*» H. H. Boyesen's novel. 
The Golden Calf (Flood and Vincent). 
"The Six Pedestals," an illustration of 
idolatry in Wells* Three Years with the 
Children ($1.25, Revell); illustrations of 
the golden calf in Peloubet's Suggestive 
Illustrations on Acts (p. 165), and on John 
(p. 286). The story of Kapiolani's de- 
fiance of the volcano-goddess Pele, in An- 
derson's Missions in the Sandwich Islands^ 
Trench's poem, ** Mahmoud, the Breaker 
of Idols"; Spurgeon's sermon, "Sin laid 
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WORSHIPING THE GOLDEN CALF. Exodus 32: 1-6, 30-35. 



PICTURES. 

The Israelites worshiping the Golden 
Calfy Raphael. A picture of the scene by 
Beale. 



on Jesus,** in Twelve Soul-winning Ser» 
mons (Revell); Pentecost's Grace abound* 
ing in the Forgiveness of Sins (London: 
T. F. Downie). 



I. And when the people saw that Md'ses Melayed to come down ^®' 
the mount, the people gathered themselves together unto Aar'on, and said 
unto him, ^ Up, make us gods, which shall ^ go before us j for JJ^ot this 
Mo'ses, the man that brought us up out of the land of E'gypt, we k^Jw ^^^ 
what is become of him. 



1 Ex.24: 18; Deut. 9: 9. 



* Acts 7 : 40. 



3 Ex, 13 : 21. 



ITie first lesson in the wilderness training school was trust; the second, duty. It was 
necessary that after the giving of the Law should come a lesson in obedience^ and that is 
what we study to-day. The people had ratified the covenant, crying with one voice, ** We 
will be obedient,** They had entered into the most binding of all relations, the "blood 
covenant.** That is (Ex. 24: 6-8), in offering sacrifice, Moses had sprinkled half the 
blood on the altar and half of it upon the people, signifying the entrance of the law into 
the people's life, " blood of their blood.'* See Dr. Trumbuirs book The Blood Covenant, 
Aaron and his sons and seventy elders of the people had ascended the holy mount with 
Moses, and had seen Jehovah himself, in some partial though overwhelmingly majestic 
revelation. Then Moses was called up higher into the mount, to receive instructions con- 
cerning the Tabernacle and other sacred matters, and for forty days the people Idst sight of 
their leader. Then came the great disobedience. 

i. The Causes of Disobedience. — V. i. There were two causes of the Israelites* 
sin. The first was the prolonged absence of Moses, z. And when 

Without a the people saw that Moses delayed to come down out of the 

Leader. mount. It was an absence of forty days (Ex. 24: 18), on the most 

important of all errands, communion with God. Joseph Parker well 

asks, ** Do we love solitude? Do we ever go up for our marching orders? Is it our habit 

to shut out the world and keep it far below us that we may have every day some five 

minutes at least with God? " 

Library. The Quiet Hour literature of the Christian Endeavor Society, Boston. 
More than twenty-five thou- 



sand ** Comrades of the 
Quiet Hour " are now en- 
rolled, each covenanting to 
spend at least fifteen minutes 
every day alone with God. 

It must not be forgotten 
that it was the people them- 
selves who first urged Moses 
to go alone into the mount, 
for they were terrified with 
the lightning, the thunders, 
the quaking and smoking of 
the mountain (Ex. 20: 18- 
21). They knew he was 
there to gain blessings for 
them, but they were im- 
patient. 

Practical, God often 
tests our faith by compelling 
us to wait. And how we 
rebel ! We want our prayers 
answered at once. God's 
providences are waiting for 
us on the mount, but we 
impatiently make our own 
stupid, calf-like providences 




From a Photograph by Wilson. 
Sinai Valley, towards the Plain of Er-Rahah. 
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2. And Aar'on said unto them, Break off the ^ golden ^^^ which '^ in 
the ears of your wives, of your sons, and of your daughters, and bring 
^ unto me. 



1 Judg. 8 : 34. 



Longing for 
Idols. 



on the plain. Wf fall into disobedience, just as the Hebrews did, because we will not 
trustfully bide God*s time. 

Illustration. Dr. William M. Taylor compares the test to which God put the 
Israelites thus early in their history to the heavy weight of cars with which engineers load a 
new bridge, before they count it safe to open it to public travel. 

The second cause of disobedience was the people's longing for idolatry, which 
Moses* absence gave them a chance to gratify. In pursuit of this 
desire, the people eRthered themselves together unto Aaron. 
They went to Aaron, Moses' brother, because Moses had left him (and 
Hur) in chief command during his absence (Ex. 24: 14). And said 
unto him, Up, make us gods. ** Rather, make us a god,** — Rawlimon, The word ii 
the plural, Elohim, used everywhere to denote the one God. We are told (Josh. 24: 14; 
Ezek. 20: 8) that the Israelites, during their long stay in Egypt, ** the very metropolis of 
the world's idolatry," had become infected with that sin. And yet, so soon after the 
Passover, the manna, the smitten rock, who would have expected such ingratitude to God? 
No wonder that Josephus, the great Jewish historian, in his account of this period (Ant. 
III. 5) omits this shameful event. 

A Picture of Idolatry. ** In this marvelous chapter," says Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
** we have the entire history of idolatry." It was attractive to the Hebrews because (i) 
they longed for a visible image of God; (2) idolatry seemed to have built up the great 
nations around them; (3) the worship of Jehovah was restrained and pure, while idolatry 
gave free rein to their passions. Their sin was ( i ) in breaking their solemn covenant with 
God; (2) in departing from the true God, since even the most beautiful idol utterly mis- 
represents him; (3) in forgetting all God had done for them, and their great need of him in 
that vast wilderness. Such is our sin whenever we ** make us a god," of money or fashion 
or luxury or power or passion, and thus discard our Maker. 

Library. Ruskin on idolatry, Stones of Venice^ vol. 2, appendix 10. 
Such were the true causes of the Great Disobedience, — impatience and faithless dis- 
couragement at Moses* absence, and a longing after the easy religion and base ceremonies 
of idolatry. The people, however, were ashamed to own the real causes, so they spoke as 
follows: For as for this Moses. Here was a man so great that every national deliverer 
since then has been called " the Moses of his race." He is absent only six weeks, and his 
people sneer at him, ** this Moses I " Truly it requires a hero to give due honor to a hero. 
The man that brought us up out of the land of Egypt. You would think this would 
have been an argument for their grateful regard, but men of mean spirit hate their bene- 
factors, just as the Jews hated Christ. We wot (know) not 
what is become of him. " Here is this Moses, who has 
already got himself lost; how shall he guide two millions 
of people? " If you want to sin, the silliest excuse will 
satisfy you. 

II. The Great Disobedience. — Vs. 2-6. a. And 
Aaron said unto them. Break off the golden earrings. 
Doubtless, a part of the ** spoil of the Egyptians " ob- 
tained when they left Egypt (Ex. 12: 35, 36). Which 
are in the ears of your wives, of 
The Weak your sons. ** Earrings are worn in the 
Leader. East almost as much by men as by 

women." — Rawlinson. And bring 
them unto me. Possibly (Chadwick) "Aaron thought 
to save them from breaking the first commandment b^ join- 
ing them in a breach of the second." Or, very likely, he 
expected to thwart their desires by imposing hard conditions. 
It was the mistake weak men are continually making, — try- 
ing to hoodwink the devil. Moses would have come -out 
boldly with a thundering No! Suppose Aaron had done 




Egyptian Earrings. 
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July 27. 



WORSHIPING THE GOLDEN CALF. Exodus 321 1-6, 30-35. 



3. And all the people brake off the golden •^JlJjf* which 
and brought thS! unto Aar'on. 

4. ^And 



in their ears, 



he received *^ at their hand, and fashioned it with a graving 



tool, •^JiS*^ made it a molten calf : and they said, These fe thy gods, O 
Is'ra-el, which brought thee up out of the land of E'gypt. 

' Ex. 20: as; Deut. 9: i6; Psa. 106: 19; Acts 7: 41 ; Rom. i: 33. 

what Elijah did on Mount Carmel. The 
prophet opposed himself single-handed 
against the priests and the people, and 
alone with God he won a glorious victory. 
Equal boldness would have saved the day 
for Aaron. 

Library. Spurgeon*s John Plough^ 
man*s Talk, "On Good Nature and Firm- 
ness*' and John Ploughman* s Pictures, 
"He who would please all will lose his 
donkey." 

Modern Illustrations. All complic- 
ity with crime on the part of a government, 
no matter how heavily they tax the crim- 
inals. All complaisant excuses for "sow- 
ing wild oats." Fear of taking the un- 
popular side in politics or social life, when 
conscience points that way. 

3. And all the people brake off the 
golden earrings which were in their 
ears. The sequel shows that some refused 
to join in the sin, but the great majority — 
generally speaking, a)l — gladly consented. 

Practical Application. " We sec the 

Israelites employing the very tokens of their 

deliverance to build a god 

Sacrifices for for themselves. The very 

ido/atry. gifts of heaven — wealth, 

intellect, power — men 
turn into idols." —^. J/. Hull, 




Fr^m Calmet. 



Winged Bull. 



There is nothing for which men spend so liberally as sin. The direct income of the 
saloon, for instance, is two hundred times that of foreign missions. 

4. He . . . fashioned it with a graving tool. Many scholars translate this coUecUdit 
(the gold) in a bag. The engraving might have been done after the image was cast, or it 
may have reference to carving the wooden mold or image into or over which the molten 
metal was poured. The worship in Egypt of sacred live bulls (Apis at Memphis especially) 
may have suggested this calf, or it may have been a memory of the worship of bulls in 
Chaldea, the ancient home of the Hebrews, where the bull idols, winged and with human 
heads, symbolised God's strength, wisdom, and omnipresence. Made it a molten 
calf. A little later, when Moses was hot against Aaron for this sin, Aaron made the paltry 
excuse, " I cast it into the fire, and there came out this calf " (v. 24), as if he would have 
Moses believe a miracle had been wrought. Moses knew too well, by his own experience, 
that the gods of Egypt worked no miracles. 

How We imitate Aaron. " I didn't break it," says the child, " it broke itself." 
So when a young man of evil life loses his health, he talks sadly of mysterious providences, 
and says nothing about his dissipation. So when a lazy man fails in business, he ascribes 
his bankruptcy to competition and " business complications." Phillips Brooks said once: 
" We are all ready to lay the blame on the furnaces. Everywhere there is this cowardly 
casting off of responsibilities upon the dead circumstances around us." 

And they said, These he thy gods, O Israel. Rather, thy god, as before. The 
idol was proclaimed as an image of the true God, as if the people would break the second 
commandment, but not the fust. But they had broken the first commandment in their 
hearts, and soon went on to worship the idol as God (l Cor. 10: 7; Acts 7: 41; Psa. 
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Exodus 32: 1-6, 30-35. LESSON IV. Third Quarter. 

5. And when Aar'on saw ^^^^ he built an altar before it ; and Aar'on 
made ^ proclamation, and said, T^-m^olSSw^thau be a feast to the Lord. 

6. And they rose up early on the morrow, and offered burnt offerings, 
and brought peace offerings ; and the ^ people sat down to eat and to 
drink, and rose up to play. 

* Lev. 23 : 2. ' I Cor. 10: 7. 

106: 19). Which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt. One would think 
that the very utterance of these words would have turned the people back to gratitude and 
obedience to God. What a chance here for Aaron to have reminded the people of all that 
Jehovah had done for them ! 

5. And when Aaron saw it (this). Saw in what light the people viewed the ims^e. He 
built an altar before it. Never think, when you take a start in idol- worship, that you will 
stop there. The idol must have an altar. The altar must have an offering. The whole 
must have a temple. Every sin is self-perpetuating. Begin to love money more than God, 
and the great idol of mammon will soon make a temple of your life. And Aaron made 
proclamation, and said, To morrow is (shall be) a feast to the Lord. God was still 
CO be worshiped, but under the form of a calf, and with the impure rites of a pagan 
religion. Probably Aaron thought he was very shrewd in thus saving for God what he 
could of honor and reverence. 

Illustrations. So those that bow before crucifixes, images, paintings, relics, altars, 
shrines, plead that they do it as an aid to the worship of the true God. 

So Jehu boasted of his zeal for the Lord of hosts while he was worshiping the golden 
calves of Jeroboam (2 Kings 10: 16, 29). 

Those that have truly led the world are men like Moses and Paul, that would starve 
rather than become in any way connected with idolatry. 

6. And they rose up early on the morrow. The idol-worshipers, the mammon- 
worshipers, rise early, and we, too, must rise early to succeed with " our Father's business,** 
to get time for prayer and Bible study and a useful, active life. And offered burnt 
offerings. The burnt offering was a completely consumed sacrifice, and signified absolute 
surrender to what was worshiped. And the people sat down to eat and to drink, 
and rose up to play. "They ate of the remains of the peace offerings,** the burnt 
offerings being wholly consumed. The ** play *' was not merely singing and dancing, 
but in all idol-worship it included, also, the most indecent revels. 

Modern Applications. Many think that worldliness is all feasting and fun, while 
religion is all fasting and seriousness. But every one M^/ Aas tried both is eager to testify 
that there is more real pleasure in a day of the Christian life than in years of worldliness 
and idolatry. 

An eloquent picture of modern idolatry and its consequences is put in the mouth of the 
wise old German, Dr. Habicht, in Boyesen*s novel, l^he Golden Calf: ** It is a pitiful 
sight to see a great people dance like de Shews of old, about de Golden Calf. Dis 
ravenous hunger for gold, which lurks in de bottom of every American soul — dat is a 
plague, a blight, a deadly fungus, which kills de germ of every noble endeafor. Vhat 
fouler, vhat meaner ideal can a man cherish dan de mere desire to fill his stomach mit good 
tings, und bedeck his body mit fine clodes, und shtrut like a peacock und flaunt his riches 
in de face of th^ yorld? Vhat real greatness can a soul harbor vhich is taken up mit 
sometings so small und contemptible? Vat vordy aim can shtrike root in so barren a soil? 
Notting but tistles und great prickly, noxious weeds." 

III. The Panishment of Disobedience. — Vs. 7-29. Moses, on the mount, learned 
from God himself how the people had sinned. To test him, God offered to destroy the 
nation and make Moses the second Abraham of a new and greater people. Moses stood 
the test, rejected the tempting offer, and urged upon God three pleas for mercy: that if 
the people were destroyed (i) all that God had done for them would be fruitless; (2) the 
Egyptians would mock at Jehovah; (3) the promises to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob would 
be unfulfilled. These entreaties prevailed, and Moses hastened down the mountain side, 
with Joshua, who had been waiting for him. Soon they came in sight of the abominable 
idol, and the frenzied worshipers dancing, half naked, around it. 

Indignantly, Moses imposed on the people three punishments. First. 
The Tables He shivered into fragments the stone blocks on which God himself had 

Broken. inscribed the Ten Commandments, the act being a symbol of their breach 
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July 27. WORSHIPING THE GOLDEN CALF. Exodus 32: i-^, 30-35. 

30. And it came to pass on the morrow, that Mo'ses said unto the 
people, ^ Ye have sinned a great sin : and now I will go up unto the 
Lord ; ^ peradventure I shall ^ make •" atonement for your sin. 

31. And Mo'ses * returned unto the Lord, and said, Oh, this people 
have sinned a great sin, and have '^ made them gods of gold. 

' I Sam. 12: 20; Luke 15: 18. ^ Num. 25: 13. 5 £x. 20: 23. 

' 2 Sam. 16: 12. 4 Deut. 9 : 18. 

of the covenant. The Jewish writers imagined that these tables were sapphire. At any 
rate, they were infinitely precious. 

Second Punishment. Moses then burned the golden calf, and ground it to powder. 
It is almost impossible to pulverize pure gold, but the act was made 

The Idol easily possible, probably, by alloys present in the jewelry from which the 

Destroyed. idol had been made (Du Bois). The Israelites were then compelled 
to "swallow their sin,** for Moses scattered the dust of the idol on 
the only water which the people had to drink (Deut. 9: 21). This act also was a sym- 
bol, exhibiting the powerlessness of the idol, and the pervasiveness of their sin. Josiah, 
centuries afterward, gave the nation a similar object-lesson (2 Kings 23: 6, 12). 

We must all admire the boldness of Moses, one man against a nation. " Let him who 
has been before the face of God show that he does not fear the face of man.** — Oosterzee. 

Third Punishment. It was Aaron's turn next, and Moses administered to him a 
stinging rebuke, afterward praying to God to forgive him (Deut. 9: 20). Then Moses 
turned to the third punishment of the people. He summoned to him all 
The Idolaters that were on the Lord's side, and when the Levites, Moses' own tribe. 
Slain, responded, he sent them throughout the camp to slay the leaders in the 

idolatrous movement. Even their own brothers and sons they were to 
kill, thus consecrating themselves (v. 29), setting themselves apart for the sacred priest- 
hood. Only a few hours before, Moses had been interceding with God for the people. 
" He himself " (Chadwick) **felt it needful to cut deep, in mercy, and doubtless in wrath 
as well, for true affection is not limp and nerveless." Furthermore, it must be remem- 
bered that not a man need have been slain; all could have accepted Moses' summons, 
" Who is on the Lord's side?" and have found pardon. 

For a hint of still other punishments meted out to the disobedient people, see vs. 34, 35. 

Practical Applications. How little did Aaron think that his weak compliance 
would lead to this tragedy I ** Every sin has consequences which stretch through eternity. 
When Lot pitched his tent toward Sodom, he little thought that in Sodom itself he should 
leave all his property, and his whole family, save his two daughters." — IVm. M, Taylor^ D,D, 

** * Who is on the Lord's side? * is the question put to all souls in great test hours. On 
the Lord's side, even against yourselves, when yourselves need cleansing." — Mrs. Whitney, 

IV. Interceding for the Disobedient. —Vs. 30-34. 30. And it came to pass on 
the morrow, that Moses said unto the people, Ye have sinned a great sin. Not 
all the guilty, therefore, had been slain, but only the leaders in the idolatry. And Moses 
meant for the others to understand that, though they were spared, they were still beneath 
God's dread displeasure. And now I will go up unto the Lord. " What ! " Aaron 
may have exclaimed, ** Leave the people now, of all times, just after they have shown how 
fickle they are? " ** Yes," answers the great leader, " for it is not I that am leading, it is 
God; and the more fearful and unexpected the difficulty, the more need of retiring to seek 
orders from him." Peradventure I shall make an atonement for your sin. " Already 
the holy mystery of atonement was moving between man and God." — Mrs, Whitney • 
The entire New Testament is foreshadowed in this sentence! "What is the future," 
Moses implied, "so long as we have this dreadful past? How can we do better, till we 
have got clean from this wrong-doing? " That is the word which every sinner needs. 

31. And Moses returned unto the Lord, on Mount Sinai, and said, Oh, this peo- 
ple have sinned a great sin. " The Scriptures deal but sparingly in such inter jectional 
phrases as the present, and wherever they occur they indicate the most profound emotion 
in the speaker." — Btish. No one should be able to look calmly on a sin. 

The Ministry of Intercession. One of the Christian's chief duties is to pray for 
others, and this is a duty very often neglected. It is our duty because (l) it is following in 
Christ's footsteps; (2) it ennobles the one that prays; (3) it wins actual results in the 
saving of men. See Andrew Murray's The Ministry of Intercession (Revell). 
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LESSON IV. 



Third Quartbr. 



32. Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin — ; and if not, ^blot me, I 
pray thee, ' out of thy book which thou hast written. 

33. And the Lord said unto Mo'ses, * Whosoever hath sinned against 
me, him will I blot out of my book. 

34. """ASd" now go, lead the people unto the place of which I have 
spoken unto thee: * behold, mine ^;|S shall go before thee : nevertheless 
^ in the day when I visit I will visit their sin upon them. 

35. And the Lord 'iSS?* the people, because ®they made the calf, 
wMch Aar'on made. 



> Psa. 69 : aS ; Rom. 9 : 3. 
>Paa. 56: 8; Phil. 4: 3. 
3 Lev. as : 30 ; Ezek. 18 : 4. 



4 Ex. 33: 2, 14; Num. 20: 16. 
f Dcut. 3a > 35 ; Rom. a : 5, 6. 
63 Sam. la: 9; Acts 7: 41. 



3a. Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin — . ** Supply after the word 'sin,' 
* well and good,' < I am content,* or some such phrase. Similar instances of omissions due 
to strong emotion will be found in Dan. 3: 15; Luke 13: 9." — Rawlinson* "There is 
the power as of a sob in this broken utterance/' — Taylor, "This is one of the most 
pathetic verses of the Bible." — Rev, F, B, Meyer, Moses felt it was almost dishonoring 
God to ask him to forgive so great a sin. In our Christian familiarity with the mercy of 
God, we are likely to take the forgiveness of our sins too much as a matter of course. 

And if not, blot me, I prey thee, out of thy book which thou best written* 
" The phraseology is in allusion, probably, to the custom of having the names of a com- 
munity enrolled in a register, and whenever one died, of erasing his name from the num- 
ber."— ^i«>i. 

The Spirit of thb Atonement. Chad wick, and other commentators, consider that 
Moses meant merely, " If my people must perish, let me die with them." Many scholars, 
however, believe that Moses, like Paul (Rom. g\ 3), was willing that his name might be 
erased from the book of eternal life (Psa. 69: a8; Rev. 3: 5), if only his people might 
be saved. And this was said by the man to whom heaven meant more than to any man, 
probably, that yet had lived I However we interpret the prayer, it is a real anticipation of 
one of the chief characteristics of Christianity, the eagerness to suffer for others. Says 
Oosterzee: ** One prayer like this would be sufHcient to secure a name and fame for Moses 
through all time." And he adds: ** Does it not seem as if Israel were borne upon the 
wings of prayer, by all the most illustrious men of God, over successive abysses? " (Sam- 
uel, Hezekiah, Isaiah, Daniel, etc.) 

33. And the Lord eaid unto Moses, Whosoever hath sinned . against me, him 
will I blot out of my book. **The soul that sinneth, U shall die," men still say (Eeek. 
18: 4), and they ask how the death of a sinless Christ can help us out of that dilemma. It 

is answered by Christ's great heart of love and sympathy, that took upon 
Mercy and itself, in Gethsemane and on the cross, all our sins, and prepared for 
Justice, them such an atonement as no mere man, not even Moses, could pos- 

sibly furnish. As the Mount of Beatitudes interpreted the law of Sinai, 
so this great problem of Sinai was solved by Calvary. 

34. Now go, lead the people unto the place of which I have spoken unto 
thee. At the burning bush (Ex. 3: 8) God had told Moses where he was to lead the 
Hebrews. Behold, mine angel shall go before thee. Some celestial subordinate, and 
no longer God himself. Read in Ex. 33 how Moses won from God a renewed promise of 
his personal presence. Nevertheless in the day when I visit, I will visit their sin 
upon them. *' The weary waiting in the wilderness for forty years may have been a part 
of the punishment." — Rawlinson, The Jews have a tradition that at least one ounce oi 
the powder of the golden calf has been mingled in each of their later calamities. God 
knows when to punish. 

" Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding small ; 
Though with patience he stands waitmg, with exactness grinds he all." 

35. And the Lord plagued the people, because they made the calf. Some think 
he sent a pestilence. More likely, this refers to the slaughter already described or to the 
later disasters of the nation. America is still suffering for its sin of slave-holding. Russia 
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THE TABERNACLE. 



Exodus 40: 1-13. 



will long suffer for its sins in Siberia. Which Aaron made. ** Decs qui rogat^ ilUfacitt 
He who asks for gods, makes them." — Btish, Aaron, to his shame, was only a puppet in 
the hands of the people. They were as guilty as if they also had made the calf. Every 
man is responsible to the extent of his influence. An earthquake may do more damage by 
the tidal wave it starts than hw its own direct concussion. 

V. The Disobedient Kestored* — The next two chapters of Exodus describe the 
restoring of Israel to God's favor, in three particulars: (i) the pitching of the Tent of 
Meeting outside the camp; (2) the definite promise of God's presence, confirmed by a par- 
tial view of the divine majesty as Moses stood in the cleft of the rock; and (3) God*s new 
covenant with Moses, confirmed by a renewing of the stone tablesj and by such blessed 
communion through the second forty days that Moses* face wore a supernatural radiance, 
though he knew it not, when he returned to his penitent people. So will it be with Us, 
after our sinning, if we will honestlv repent, and seek through Christ, our intercessor greater 
than Moses, the merciful pardon of God. 



LESSON V, — August 3. 
THE TABERNACLE. — Exodus 40: 1-13. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, and into his courts 
with praise, — Psa. 100 : 4. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

Arouse Attention by asking what is the 
greatest tower ever erected ; the greatest 
bridge, lighthouse, palace, church. Then, 
what is the greatest feni of history ? Un- 
doubtedly, the tabernacle. 

Draw, as you take up each point, the 
ground plan of the tabernacle, and provide 
the class with pencil and paper that they 
may copy your drawing step by step. 

There are Three Questions to ask 
about the tabernacle and each piece of 
furniture: its form? its use? its meaning? 

Review by getting the class to draw 
slips of paper on which you have written 
"ark," "mercy seat," "court," "veil," 
" laver," etc. Each is to stand a "quiz " 
by the class in regard to the object whose 
name he holds. 

Close by a very earnest and detailed 
presentation of Christ as fulfilling in himself 
all the prophecies implied in the tabernacle. 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

Subjects to be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

Lessons to be learned from the tabernacle. 

Why did God give Moses so many details of the 
taoemacle ? 

Our gifts to God's house. 

How the tabernacle pointed forward to Christ. 

Why was so much wealth lavished on the tabernacle ? 

Benefits the Israelites gained from the tabernacle. 

What one would see on passing through the taber- 
nacle in order. 



LEARN BY HEART. 
Ex. 40: 1-3 ; Psa. 122: i ; Psa. 84: 10. 



THE SECTION. 

The full description of the tabernacle and 
its furniture in Ex. 25: I to 28: 43; 30: 
1-21; 36: I to 39: 41, and of the anointing 
in Ex. 29: 1-37; 30: 21-38; Lev. 8: 1-30. 
The discussion of the tabernacle and priest- 
hood as types of Christ in Heb. 9 and 10. 



HISTORICAL SETTING. 

Time. — The Hebrews left Egypt on the 
first month, fourteenth day; they arrived at 
Sinai in the third month. Moses' two ab- 
sences in the mount occupied nearly three 
months, so that the work on the tabernacle 
was begun in the seventh month, and com> 
pleted during the remainder of the year. 
The tabernacle was dedicated on the first day 
of the new year, on the first of Abib 
(called also Nisan), B. c. 1490 — the latter 
part of March or early in April. 

Place. —The plain, Er-Rihah, at the 
foot of Mount Sinai. 
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LESSON V. 



Third Quarter. 



LESSON OUTLINE. 
SUBJECT : A Lesson in Worship. 
I. Worship must be directed by God 
(Ex.25: 9,40). 

The pattern in the mount. 

II. Worship must cost Something 
(Ex. 25:1^). 

Gifts for the tabernacle. 

III. Worship must center around 

God's House (vs. i, 2). 

The tabernacle, or tent of meeting., 

IV. Worship is based upon God*s 

Mercy (v. 3). 

The ark. The mercy seat. The veil. 

V. Worship must enter All Details 
OF Life (v. 4). 

The table of shewbread. 
VI. Worship fed from Hidden 
Sources must leap forth in 
Service (v. 4). 

The candlestick. 

VII. Worship is impossible without 
Prayer (v. 5). 

The altar of incense. 

VIII. Worship requires a Whole- 
hearted Surrender (v. 6). 

The altar of burnt offering. 

IX. Worship demands a Pure Life 
(V. 7). 

The laver. 

X. Worship calls for Separation 

FROM WORLDLINESS (v. 8). 
The court. 

XI. Worship involves an Open Dedi- 
cation TO God (vs. 9-11). 

The anointing. 

XII. Worship needs Leaders (vs. 12, 
13). 

The priesthood. 
The consecration. 
The holy garments. 

XIII. The Tabernacle a Type of 
Christ. 



THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

Commentaries on Exodus, especially 
Chadwick's. Seven eloquent chapters in 
Parker's PeopU's Bible (Funk & Wagnalls). 
The Tabernacle and the Temple, by Thomas 
Newberry (Hodder & Stoughton) ; The 
Tabernacle of Israel , a very valuable work, 
by James Strong ($5.00, Harris, Jones & 
Co., Providence, R. L). Cook's Com- 
mentary, especially on the construction of 
the tabernacle, the colors used, and the 
Urim and Thummim. Panorama of the 
Tabernacle and Its Services and Christ in 
the Tabernacle, by Frank White (London, 
S. W. Partridge & Co.). Stanley's His- 
tory of the Jewish Church (Scribners), 
vol. I., lecture VII. Chapter XI. in Mrs. 
Whitney's The Open Mystery; Chapter 
XVIII. in Hamilton's Moses, the Man of 
God; "Tabernacle-Building," in F. B. 
Meyer's Moses, the Servant of God, 
** Milestones in Religious History," by 
Rev. T. W. Davies, in The Biblical World 
for July, 1897, discusses the tabernacle 
from the higher critical standpoint. 
** Spinning in the Wilderness," by Mary 
Rowles, in The Poets* Bible (Ward, Lock & 
Bowden). ** Sonnets on the Types," by 
Richard Wilton, in Lyrics Sylvan and 
Sacred, George Herbert's poem " Aaron." 
Article by Professor Strong in The BibliccU 
World, April, 1893. ^^ Tent of Meeting, 
by G. Woolworth Colton (75 cts., G. W. & 

C. B. Colton & Co.). Edersheim's Exodus 
and the Wanderings in the Wilderness, 
vol. 1 1. ( Ira Bradley & Co. ) . Studies in the 
Mosaic Institutions, by W. G. Moorehead, 

D. D. ($1.25, W. J. Shuey). Solomon's 
Temple, etc., by T. O. Paine, LL.D. The 
Temples of the Jews, by James Fergusson. 
History and Significance of the Sacred 
Tabernctcle of the Hebrews, by Edward E. 
Atwater (Dodd & Mead). 



God had taught his people three lessons in the wilderness training school, — trust, duty, 
obedience. Next came a lesson in worship, for worship must strengthen trust, point out 
duty, and make obedience possible. It was impossible that the Israelites should become a 
strong nation, able to conquer Canaan, without regular worship of God, and regular wor- 
ship required a house of God. Therefore Moses was next commanded to build the 
tabernacle. 

I. The Pattern. Worship mast be directed by God. — Moses did not build the 

tabernacle according to his own fancy. Again and again (Ex. 25: 9, 40; 26: 30, etc.) 
he says it was done according to ** the pattern shown in the mount." This was not a 
carved model or a plan on paper, but it was an ideal that God impressed on the prophet's 
mind. *' Moses was no more left to settle the plan and the furniture than Noah was left 
to settle the colors of the rainbow." — Joseph Parker, So we must learn from God how 
to worship, if we would worship acceptably; and that is one of the chief reasons for study- 
ing the Bible. 

II. The Gifts. Worship must cost Something:. —The first step toward the build- 
ing of the tabernacle was the giving of gifts (Ex. 25 : 1-9). (l) A great variety was called 
for, and those that were too poor to give jewels, gold, silver, or bronze, could give spices, 
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1 . And the Lord spake unto Mo'ses, saying, 

2. On the first day of the ^ first month shalt thou ^ up *the tabernacle 
of the tent of ^^TJJS^*"^" 

» Ex. 12 : 3. ' V. 17; Ex. a6: i, 30. 

oil, skins, or linen, or help cut the boards. There is room in God's house and about his 
tasks for all persons, and all degrees of talent. (2) The gifts must be willing ones, from 
the heart (Ex. 25: 2). Indeed, after the people's great sin and forgiveness they gave 
more than enough, and had to be restrained from giving (Ex. 35: 21, 29; 36: 5-7). 
Edersheim estimates the value of their gold and silver gifts alone at more than a million 
dollars, and money was then ten times as valuable as it is now. 

Cheerful giving Required. ** In Tahiti a person brought a quantity of cocoanut 
oil to King Pomare, exclaiming in a very bad spirit, * Here are five bamboos of oil; take 
them for your missionary society.* The churlish giver was greatly surprised when Pomare 
pushed aside his offering with the rebuke, * I cannot mix your angry bamboos with God's 
oil, so take them away.* " — Procter, 

And the workers' hearts grew tender 
In this gladsome self -surrender, 
And the dreary toil of bondage, which their souls had so abhorred, 
Was forgotten m the splendor 
Of this service for the Lord ! 

— Mary Rotules. 

Library. A fine passage in Ruskin's Srven Lamps 0/ Architecture ^ "The Lamp of 
Sacrifice," sections 3-7. 

III. The Tabernacle. Worship must center around God's House. — Vs. i, 2. 
z. And the Lord spake unto Moses, after the people, by six or eight months of work, 
had carried out the instructions God gave 
Moses, and completed the tabernacle. 

2. On the first day of the tirst 
month. "The New Year's Day ol the 
first year of freedom." — Rawlin- 
son. See " Time." Shalt thou 
set up the tabernacle of the 
tent of meeting. Rather (Raw- 
linson), "the tabernacle, the tent 
of meeting," the two words being The Tabernacle, 

in appositioix. The word " taber- 
nacle " is from the Latin tabernaculumy " a tent." Why a tent ? Because a stone temple 
could not have been carried with them, and God would have their religion portable. Why 
the tent " of meeting "? Because God met his people there, through the high priest, their 
representative. The Authorized Version, ** tent of the congregation," gives a wrong 
impression. 

What was the Tabernacle? " The tabernacle was the most superb building of the 
kind ever reared by man.*' — Kev. F. B. Meyer. And yet its form was that of an ordinary 
tent, held firm by tent-pegs, and with no floor save the ground. Five tent-poles in front 
and five behind constituted its framework, joined together, possibly, by a ridge-pole. The 
roof was of goats'-hair cloth, sloping down on either side. It was buttoned by knobs to 
the Mishkan, the ** dwelling " proper. This was a close fence of shittim wood, forty-five 
feet by fifteen, and fifteen feet high. Shittim, the only wood used in the tabernacle, is a 
species of acacia, described by Tristram as " a gnarled and thorny tree, the wood hard and 
close-grained, of an orange color, with a darker heart, well adapted for cabinet work." 
Taking the cubit at eighteen inches, each board was two feet three inches broad, and was 
probably made of smaller boards joined together, the joints being covered by gold plate 
within and without. There were forty-eight of these boards, and each corner board was 
probably halved and fastened together at right angles, to box the structure in. Every board 
was set, by tenon and mortise, in two silver sockets sunk in the ground. The latter 
weighed a talent each (more than eighty pounds), so that the foundation alone cost about 
a sixth of a million dollars. Bars of shittim wood bound the fence firmly together, and 
it was protected from the weather by a double covering of rams' skins dyed red and the 
skins of seals or porpoises. (So Professor Strong, though other scholars stretch these 
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And 



^thou shalt put therein 
the ark with the IS}; 



the ark of the testimony, and 



' V. 21 ; Ex. 26 : 33 ; Num. 4 : 5. 



covers over the roof.) On the east there were no boards, their place being taken by a rich 
hanging. 

Inside, the tent was adorned by a curtain of fine linen, blue and purple (crimson) and 
scarlet, woven with figures of cherubim. This curtain, according to Professor Strong, hung 
vertically upon the walls; others think it was an inner roof, and Colton considers it a 
special roof and wall covering for the Holy of Holies. ** The veil,** a curtain of the same 
material, hung from four pillars, divided tne inner space into two apartments. The outer, 
toward the entrance, was the Holy Place, where a priest entered daily to serve the table, 
the altar of incense, and the candlestick. It was thirty feet long. The inner, toward the 
west, was the Most Holy Place, entered only by the high priest, and by him only once a 
year. It contained the ark, and was a cube, fifteen feet each way. 

The Meaning of the Tabernacle. ( i ) The tabernacle taught the Israelites the value 
of a stated time and place for worship. Churches do that for us. (2) " The tabernacle 
was a perpetual protest against idolatry, — a center and rallying-point to monotheistic 
worship." — Hamilton. (3) The tabernacle symbolized the abiding presence of God with 
his people; so does the church. Everything about the tabernacle, as will be seen, was 
typical, pointing forward to the time when **the word became flesh, and dwelt*' — 
literally, tabernacled — ** among us.** Every Christian church is a tabernacle fulfilled. 

Library. On tabernacled see Peloubet's Suggestive Illustrations, John, p. 19. 
Also Ruskin's Deucalion, chap. 7. 

IV. The Ark. Worship is based upon God's Mercy. —V. 3. And thou shalt 
put therein the ark of the testimony. The ark was a chest of shittim wood, overlaid 
with gold within and without, three feet nine inches long, two feet three inches broad 

and deep. That no hand need touch it in its jour- 
neys, two staves were permanently inserted in four 
rings at the side. About its upper edge was a rim 
of gold, to hold in place the lid, which was of solid 
gold. The weight of this lid has been estimated at 
seven hundred and fifty pounds Troy, and its value 

-...^ PP^^,^^,,—- at $12^5,000. It was the central figure of 

^1 .jjQ « the tabernacle, because above it, between 

11 HHHHSBBHHHSH Kj MBl ' " ^^ the cherubim, flamed forth the visible 
^|> |<Ul Presence of God, the mysterious Shekinah. 

The cherubim, which rose on either hand, 
were of one piece with the mercy seat of 
pure gold, beaten work. Cherubim were 
** imaginary figures ** (Hastings), " of no 
certain crystallized form and shape *' ( The 
Nation, Aug. 5, 1875). In this case, as Ladd says, " their general aspect and proportions 
were probably human.*' They had wings outstretched above and meeting over the mercy 
seat, while their faces gazed downward in adoration. They may be considered as 
''guardians of the divine holiness'* (Taylor), or as ** a symbolical representation of the 
redeemed ** (Crawford). 

Library. Articles on the cherubim in Bibliotheca Sacra by Rev. George T. Ladd 
(1876) and Prof. John Crawford, D.D. (1879). 

The Meaning of the Ark. It was called ** the ark of the testimony,*' because it 
contained the stone tables of the law, which were called *' the tables of testimony **( Ex. 
31 : 18) because they testified of God*s will, and also testified against the people (Deut. 
31 : a6) because they so often broke the law. There were laid in it (or before it, according 
to Stanley and others) a pot of manna and Aaron's rod which budded (Heb. 9: 4), tokens 
of God's goodness of which they were so unworthy. But above these signs of their sin 
was the great golden slab which hid them from the eye of God, the dazzling Shekinah. 
That is why the cover of the ark is called the mercy seat. All Christian, as well as all 
Jewish, worship is based on this thought of the forgiveness of sins, which comes through 
the Messiah. It is only with this thought that we dare present ourselves before God. No 
wonder the cherubim, representing God's forgiven people, gazed in rapture upon the mercy 
seat! 
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4. And Hhou shalt bring in the table, and * set in order * the things that 
^^Q to be Mt in order ^p^^^ j^. . s ^j^^ |.J^Q^ jj^^^i^ bring in the candlestick, and light 

the lamps thereof. 



«V. 22; Ex. 26: 35. 

• V. 23 ; Ex. 25 : 30 ; Lev. 24 : 5, 6. 



3 Vs. 24, 25. 

a Hebrew, M* order thereof. 



And thou Shalt cover the ark with the veil. The veil was to be fashioned 
like the inner tabernacle covering, of fine linen, blue and purple (crimson) and scarlet, 
woven cunningly with cherubim. It was drawn before the ark to screen it from careless 
gase. 

Library. Ruskin on " the sacred chord of color," Modern Painters^ vol. IV., 
chap. 3, section 24. 

V. The Table of Shewbread. Worship mast enter All Details of Life. — V. 4* 
And thou Shalt bring in the table. The table of shewbread was commonly called 
simply <*the table." It stood on the north side of the taber- 
nacle, to the right as one faced the veil. It was made of 
acacia wood, gold-plated, and measured two feet three inches 
high, a yard long, land half a yard broad. It was ornamented 
with a raised edge and a golden band connecting the legs. 
Rings for the carriers* staves were near the feet, that it might 
be raised above their shoulders (Rawlinson). The talsle con- 
tained two gold dishes, each with six loaves of bread piled one 
above another (Hastings), while on top of each pile was a 
small golden saucer of frankincense. Tlie twelve loaves were 
for the twelve tribes. They were renewed every Sabbath, the 
stale bread being eaten by the priests on the spot, or burned 
on the brazen altar (Strong). Mention is made (Ex. 2$: 29) of 
which were for the wine that always accompanied a meal offering. 

The Meaning of the Table, (i) The bread and wine typified (Chadwick) "the 
consecration of secular life.** "Whether we eat or drink, or whatsoever we do," we are 
to do all to the glory of God. We can truly worship God in all our common work. 




Table for Shewbread. 
' flagons and bowls," 



' A servant, with this clause, 
Makes drudgery divine ; 



Who sweeps a room, as by God's laws, 
Makes that, and the action, fine." 

— George Herbert* 



(2) The shewbread was a token of gratitude, implying that all good things come from 
God. (3) The frankincense that covered the bread (Lev. 24: 7), signifying prayer, was 
an unworded anticipation of the Lord's Prayer: ** Give us this day our daily bread,** and of 
the Christian custom of "grace before meat.*' (4) The entire table, with its bread and 
wine, was a wonderful prophecy of the Lord's Supper. 

VI. The Candlestick. Worship^ fed from Hidden Souroes, mast leap forth 
in Seryice* —V. 4. And thou ahalt bring in the candlestick, and light the lampa 
thereof. This ** candlestick," or lampstand, was beaten into shape from a talent of pure 
gold, worth $28,000. It stood on the south side of the Holy Place, opposite the table of 
shewbread. Our best idea of it, as of the table, comes from the Arch of Titus, where it 
was represented as a straight central stem with three branches on either side, curving up to 
the same level. Seven lamps, which were hemispherical bowls of oil with the wick passing 
through a sort of lip, completed the seven stems. These burned 
all night, the high priest lighting them at evening (Ex. 27: 21; 
30: 7, 8). All parts were adorned with representations of 
almond flowers, pomegranates, and lily blossoms, and it was 
accompanied by golden ** tongs *' for trimming the wicks, and 
** snuff dishes ** to receive the burned pieces. 

The Meaning of the Candlestick, (i) Zechariah's 
vision (Zech. 4: 2-12) of the lamps ever fed by the two olive- 
trees unfolds the chief lesson of the tabernacle candlestick, " that 
of luster derived from supernatural, invisible sources." ** A 
lamp gives light not because the gold shines, but because the 
oil burns** (Chadwick); and so the Christian is to live, "not 
by might, nor by power,*' not by wealth or position or worldly 
lore, **but by my Spirit, saith the Lord." (2) We are to let 
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5. ^ And thou shalt set the JJJSeS'iKir ^or **** incense before the ark of the 
testimony, and put the ^!SS^^ of the door to the tabernacle. 

6. And thou shalt set the altar of **"* burnt offering before the door of 



the tabernacle of the tent of "^^ ^S^i^**^"* 



« V. a6. 




Altar of inc«nt«. 



our light shine, as Christ bade us. No one is a Christian if no one else knows it. (3) 
We are to give out clear, perfect light, seven being a sign of perfectness. (4) We are to 
remember that as the seven candlesticks of John's vision (Rev. i: 12, 13) had in their 
midst the Son of man, so all Christians are to walk with Christ, and be lights of the world 
because he is the Light of the world. 

Library. Spurgeon's Morning by Mornings p. 241. 

vn. The Altar of Incense. Worship is Impossible without Prayer.— V. 5. 
And thou shalt set the altar of gold for incense before the ark of the testimony. 
This altar, of acacia wood overlaid with gold, was smaller than the bronze altar, as a more 
costly material was offered upon it. It was half a yard square and 
a yard high. It had horns at the corners, a raised edge around 
the top, and two golden rings for the staves by which it was carried. 
Its office connected it closely with the ark, and it was placed directly 
opposite, though on the other side of the veil, in the Holy Place. 
Incense of a special composition was to be offered upon it in a censer 
at the morning and evening sacrifices. 

Thb Meaning of the Incense. ( i ) The fragrance of incense, 
its preciousness, and its beautiful clouds rising to heaven make it a 
suitable symbol for prayer. The heathen religions used it, but God 
adopted it into the true religion. (2) Incense represents praise as 
well as prayer, adoring as well as imploring. It is a good rule never 
to offer a petition till you have offered thanksgivmg. (3) Incense 
was a type of the prayers made constantly for us by Christ, our great 
Intercessor. 

And put the hanging (screen) of the door to the tabernacle. Eastern tent doors 
must be provided with curtains to shut out the heat and glare of the sun. The screen at the 
tabernacle entrance was a beautifully wrought hanging, fastened by gold hooks to five 
golden pillars, thus dividing the entrance into four parts. 

VIII. The Altar of Burnt Offering. Worship requires a Whole-hearted 
Surrender. — V. 6. And thou shalt set the altar of . . . burnt offering before 
the door of the tabernacle. This altar, the central object of the court, was of 
acacia protected from the fire by bronze. It measured seven and one half feet 
square and four and one half feet high, was hollow, -^^A pui^cs.cd :i gratiixg half- 
way up within, on which rested the fire. At Ibe corners were the horns peculiar 
to Israelite altars (Rawlinson), in which, as it catne to l>e l>elieved, the virtue o( 
the altar was centered, so that victims were botmd to them, the blood of sin offer- 
ings was sprinkled upon them, and criminals fit-eing for refuj^e clung to ** the horns 
of the altar.'* There were four rings through which staves were passed for 
carrying, and there were also provided copper utensils, — pons for ashes, basins 
for the blood of the sacrifices, flesh-hooks to arronge the sacrifices on the aJtar, 
and firepans to carry coals from this altar to the altar of incenst?* 

The Meaning of Burnt Offerings, (i) God sel In the forefront 
of his symbolic church the symbol of sacrifice, Christ did the same things r^ 
His disciples must offer themselves as a living saijtifice^ llie 
burnt offering was an entire offering, nothing of it ]eft> to be jt^ii 
eaten by priest or people. It is no half- t^ 

way offering that Christ wants, but the 
whole life. (2) This altar was for all the 
people. They had access to it, though 
not to the tabernacle. Thus in every point 
it looked forward to Christ, the one Sacri- 
fice for the sins of all men. 

IX. The Layer. Worship demands 





a Pure Life. — V. 7. And thou shalt 
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7. And Uhou shalt set the laver between the tent of *^*^2fSi?"°° and the 
altar, and shalt put water therein. 

8. And thou shalt set up the court round about, and hang up the 

hanging at the court gate, 
icreen of the gate of the court. 

9. And thou shalt take the anointing oil, and ^anoint the tabernacle, 
and all that £ therein, and shalt hallow it, and all the fu'Suiw thereof : and 
it shall be holy. 

10. And thou shalt anoint the altar of **** burnt offering, and all ^j 



vessels, and sanctify the altar : and 



3 it shall be an altar a 
the altar shall be 



most holy. 



« V. 30; Ex. 30: 18. 
* Ex. 30 : 26. 



3 Ex. 29: 36, 37. 

a Hebrew, holituss of holintsses. 




The Laver. 



set the laver between the tent . » > tind the 
altar. The laver was a huge urn, rising Irom a 
** foot," or pedestal. Newberry and Strong think 
that the upper part, or laver, was ** a reservoir from 
which, when required, the water poured down into 
the foot or basin at its base, the lower part being 
alone used for bathing or washing." The women 
nobly surrendered their polished bronze 
mirrors, to furnish material for it. On 
penalty of death, the priests had to 
wash their feet and hands with water 
drawn from it before they entered the 
Holy Place or offered sacrifice, and 
therefore it was placed, as tradition 
says, between the entrance and the 
bronze altar. 

The Meaning of the Laver. 
It signifies the purity needed for worship, (i) Physical purity. "Cleanliness is next 
to godliness," literally, in the tabernacle. City missionaries know that the dirt of the 
slums is largely responsible for the wickedness there. A clean body helps wonderfully 
toward a clean soul. (2) Mental and spiritual purity. An unclean thought, if harbored, 
soon befouls the whole life, and we all need to pray, ** Create in us a clean heart, O 
God." (3) No one can cleanse himself. "Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow " 
is the world's prayer to Christ. Therefore the laver is a prophecy of ** the blood of the 
Lamb." 

X. The Conrt. Worship calls for Separation from Worldliness. — V. 8. 

And thou shalt set up the court round about. The court of the tabernacle was 
one hundred and fifty feet long, seventy-five feet broad, and seven and one-half feet high, 
and the tabernacle was in the middle of its western, or back, end. Its hangings were sup- 
ported by silver hooks upon bronze-plated posts, set in bronze sockets, and firmly held 
together by silver rods. The court, like the tabernacle, opened toward the east, and the 
entrance was distinguished by a handsome hanging, thirty feet wide, " of blue and purple 
(crimson) and scarlet, and fine twined linen, wrought with needlework." 

The Meaning of the Court. Probably the hangings of the court were so loosely 
woven of linen threads that they permitted the inner space to be seen from outside. Yet 
no Gentile was admitted, so that the court represented the separation of God*s people from 
the world. It also indicated, to the worshipers within, their duty of shutting worldly 
distractions from their minds. 

XI. The Anointing. Worship inyolyes an open Dedication to God. — Vs. 

^11. 9. And thou shalt take. The following instructions for the consecration of the 
tabernacle and its priests are fitly recorded here, though the execution of them seems to 
have been postponed, probably through lack of time (Lev. 8: 1-13). The anointing 
oil. The holy oil (Ex. 20: 23-25) was to be made of myrrh, cinnamon, " sweet calamus " 
(some unknown aromatic reed), cassia (whose flavor is much like cinnamon), and olive oil. 
The proportions of these were fixed, and the compounding was to be done with the utmost 
care. Oil of this composition was reserved solely for sacred uses. And anoint the 
tabernaclC) . . . and all the vessels thereof. The consecration was to begin with the 
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11. And thou shalt anoint the laver and fubwi; ^^^ sanctify it. 

12. ^And thou shalt bring Aar'on and his sons unto the door of the 
^•'^^TenMf'^^'Sr^'"' and .halt wash them with water. 

13. And thou shalt put upon Aar'on the holy garments; * and thoniMt 
anoint him, and sanctify him; that he may minister unto me in the priest's 
office. 



'Lev. 8: 



I-I3. 



3 Ex. 28: 41. 




ark (Ex. 30: 26-29), ^^^ proceed outward, taking in order the 
contents of the Most Holy Place, the Holy Place, and the court. 
The Meaning of Anointing, (i) It represented the dedi- 
cation to God of the entire tabernacle. Not even the snuffers or 
the grate of the altar was omitted from the consecration. It is 
all or nothing with God. (2) The word "Christ '* means ** the 
Anointed One,'* and Christ's is the only life that fulfils in its 
perfect consecration the prophecies of the anointed tabernacle. 
(3) When men become Christians they receive ** the anointing 
from on high," which dedicates them wholly to the unselfish uses 
of Christ's Kingdom. 

XII. The Priesthood. Worship needs Leaders. —Vs. 
12, 13. 12. And thou shalt brin^ Aaron and hia sons. 
See Ex. 29; Lev. 8. In the patriarchal system each man was 
priest of his household. Now Aaron and all males of his line 
were to be made priests of the nation, the head of the family 
being always the high priest. And wash them with water. 
The consecration of Aaron and of succeeding high priests 
consisted (l) of washing at the laver, to signify purity; (2) 
of clothing him with the priestly garments; (3) of anointing 
with the holy oil, to betoken the full outpouring of God's grace 
upon him; (4) the sacrifice of a sin offering, a bullock, upon 
which Aaron laid his hands, thus symbolically transferring to it 
his sins; this being followed by the sacrifice of a ram as a whole 
burnt offering, indicating complete consecration ; and (5) the 
killing of another ram, whose blood was placed on the tip of 
Aaron's right ear, his right thumb, and the great toe of his right foot, signifying that 
henceforth he was to listen to God's voice, hold God's possessions, and go on God's 
errands ; this being followed by Aaron's first priestly service, wherein Moses placed in 
Aaron's hands portions of the ram's flesh, laid his own hands underneath Aaron's, and 
waved them to the four quarters of the sky, as an offering to the omnipresent Jehovah. 

13. And thou shalt put upon Aaron the holy garments, (i) First came the 
linen tunic, worn underneath all; (2) the under -girdle; (3) the outer robe of blue, 
around whose hem were alternate bells and pomegranates, the bells ringing with his every 
movement, warning of his approach that he might avoid ceremonial defilement, and allow- 
ing the people to follow their representative with the ear as he passed into the dread Holy 
of Holies; (4) the ephod, or waistcoat, of gold, blue, purple (crimson), scarlet, and fine 
linen, bearing on his shoulders two pieces of onyx set in gold, each engraved with the 
names of half the tribes, showing that the high priest represented his entire nation; (5) 
the ** curious girdle of the ephod," which fastened together the front and back pieces, 
many-colored and gold-wrought; (6) the breastplate, a nine-inch square of linen, upon 
which shone twelve different gems, each engraved with the name of one of the tribes» 
Aaron thus bearing his nation on his heart; (7) the mysterious Urim and Thummim, **the 
Lights and the Perfections," unknown objects placed in the pocket of the breastplate, and 
used, in a way unknown to us, to learn the will of God; (8) the mitre, a white linen 
turban, bearing on its front, (9) attached by a blue cord, the climax of it all, the gold 
plate which was inscribed with the key-words of religion, ** Holiness to the Lord." There 
was no covering for the feet. The subordinate priests were similarly attired, but without 
the ephod and its robe, and with a linen cap instead of the mitre. 



High Priest. 



' Holiness on the head, 

Light and perfection on the breast* 
Harmonious Dells below raising the dead 



To lead them unto life and rest. 
Thus are true Aarons drest." 

-* Geergt Herbert, 
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Library. " The Hebrew Idea of Holiness," by J. J. Peters in Biblical Worlds Novem- 
ber, 1899. 

The Meaning of the Priesthood. ( i ) It pointed forward in every detail to the 
coming of Christ, our great High Priest. This is fully explained in the ninth and tenth 
chapters of Hebrews. (2) Christian ministers continue the tabernacle services of Aaron 
and his sons, pointing men to Christ, leading men in prayer, and inciting them to offer their 
bodies a living sacrifice. They are to be revered, as standing in this noble succession. (3) 
There is a priesthood of believers. Every man should be a priest in his own house, at the 
family altar. Every mother should train her children for God. Every soul must enter its 
closet and offer its secret sacrifices of contrition, prayer, and praise. 

The Work Accepted. The remainder of the chapter (and of the book) relates how 
Moses set up the tabernacle, and how the divine glory descended upon it in token of ap- 
proval and acceptance. So overpowering was the splendor that Moses could not enter the 
tabernacle. And henceforth through all their journeys the rising of this bright cloud from 
their sacred edifice was the token for the children of Israel that they should break camp and 
proceed on their way. 

A Picture of the Tabernacle. Suppose yourself approaching the tabernacle at 
some desert camping place. You would find it occupying a large reserved space in the 
center of the host of tents, which are arranged symmetrically around it, while the tents of 
Moses, Aaron, and the Levites guard it more closely. It is a brilliant sight, the white 
hangings of the court contrasting with the darker covering of the tabernacle within. The 
gorgeous entrance curtain is looped up, for the court is full of worshipers bringing sacrifices. 
White-robed priests are burning offerings at the large bronze altar in the center, while an- 
other is using the sacred laver near the tabernacle entrance, preparatory to entering. The 
many-colored curtain is here looped back from its golden pillars. From within we catch 
a gleam of golden table and exquisitely wrought lampstand, while a fragrance of rare in- 
cense floats out upon us. Deep in the recesses of the Holy Place we can see the resplen- 
dent curtain, and we tremble fis it seems almost luminous with the shining of the Shekinah 
behind it. All is so reverently silent that we hear the chime of the bells on the high 
priest's garment as he moves forward, and, turning, we read above his beautiful robes and 
glittering breast and noble countenance the crown and meaning of it all, HOLINESS TO 
THE LORD. 



LESSON VI. — August 10. 

NADAB AND ABIHU. — Leviticus 10 : i-ii, 

TEMPERANCE LESSON. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — lef us watch and be sober. — i Thes. 5: 6. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

Arouse Interest by drawing a square to 
represent the five million dollars this country 
spends annually for foreign missions, and 
beside it a square 200 times as large to 
represent the thousand million dollars (and 
more) spent annually by this country for 
strong drink. 

Review the lesson on the tabernacle by 
drawing a diagram of it, and mark the 
place where Nadab and AbihuVere stricken 
down. 

The Seven Temperance Lessons may 
be represented, as they are brought out oiie 
at a time, by seven strokes of red coming 
from the tabernacle and converging on the 



LEARN BY HEART. 
Vs. 8-11; I Cor. 10: 31; 3: 16, 17. 



THE SECTION 

includes the lesson, with a general glance 
at the book of Leviticus. 

Leviticus (see Introduction) is so 
named because it is chiefly devoted to the 
duties of the Levites, who had charge of 
the whole system of sacrifices, feasts, etc. 
Chapters 8, 9, 10, and 24 are the only 
historical chapters. 
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place where the young men stand, each line 
being appropriately marked. 

Close with an earnest plea for a pure 
and temperate life. 



THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

Leviticus, by S. H. Kellogg, D.D., in 
The Expositor's Bible, is the latest and best 
commentary on this book. Watson's Num- 
bers in the Expositor's Bible, chap. 3. 
Various publications of the Committee of 
Fifty (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). The 
Temperance Problem and Social Reform, by 
Rowntree and Sherwell($2.oo, Whittaker), 
is a comprehensive and up-to-date review 
of the reform all over the world. The 
American Prohibition Year Book, by 
Alonzo E. Wilson (15 cts., United Pro- 
hibition Press, Chicago), is a compact 
manual. Facts about the Temperance Re- 
form, a useful pamphlet by Rev. William 
Parsons, Peoria, 111. Who Killed Joe's 
Baby? a stirring temperance story by 
Charles M. Sheldon (10 cts.. Advance Pub- 
lishing Co.). The Beauties of Temperance, 
by Julia Colman, two vols. (28 cts. each, 
Eaton & Mains). 

PRONUNCIATIONS. 

Aar'on (Ar'on), Abi'hu, E'lea'zar or 
Ele'azar, El'zaphan, Ith'amar, MIsh'iel, 
NS'dab, Uzzi'el or Uz'zlel. 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

Subjects to be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

The advantages Nadab and Abihu had enjoyed. 
Reasons why God punished this sin so severely. 
Reasons why Aaron was not permitted to mourn his 

sons' death. 
Temperance lessons to be learned from thb incident. 
Why should every one sign a pledge of total 

abstinence ? 



HISTORICAL SETTING. 

April, B. c. 1490 (common 

Time. chronology); on the afternoon 

(Lev. 10: 12, 19) of the first 

day that the priests entered upon the regular 

sacrifices of the tabernacle (Lev. 8 : 33 ; 9 : 1 ), 

just after the week of consecration of the 

priests. It was just a year after the exodus. 

In the camp in the valley 

Place, of Er-R&hah, before Mt. Sinai. 



LESSON OUTLINE. 
SUBJECT : A Temperance Lesson 
in the Wilderness Training School. 
I. Nadab and Abihu: the Oppor- 
tunity OF Two Young Men (v. i, 
first part). 

Opportunities of modern young men. 
How intemperance is a bar to advancement. 

II. Strange Fire: how the Two 
Young Men lost their Oppor- 
tunity (v. I, second part). 

Intemperance blunts the spiritual nature. 
Intemperance and crime. 

III. Fire from God : the Fatal Result 
OF Sin (v. 2). 

A severe but just punishment. 
Strong drink leads down to death. 

Broken Laws and Broken Hearts 
(vs. 3-7). 

Aaron's sorrowful resignation. 

Intemperance involves the woe of the innocent. 

V. Temperance Lessons written in 
Flame (vs. 8-11). 

Strong drink injures all labor. 
Intemperance is under God's eternal ban. 
Intemperance destroys influence over others. 



IV. 



PICTURES. 

Nadab and Abihu, Beale. The Investi- 
ture of Aaron, Signorelli (in the Sistine 
Chapel at Rome). 



I . And ^ Na'dib and A-bi'hu, the sons of Aar'on, ^ took *iiJf of them 
his censer, and put fire therein, and ^l incense thereon, and offered 
* strange fire before the Lord, which he had not commanded them. ****• 



* Lev. 16 : I ; Num. 3 : 3, 4. 



2 Lev. z6 : 12 ; Num. 16 : 18. 



3 Ex. 30 : 9. 



The initial lessons in God*s wilderness training school were those in trust, duty, 
obedience, and worship. The next event in their experience was a fracture of the law of 
worship brought about by drunkenness, so that the fifth lessoh is one of temperance. The 
tabernacle had been dedicated, the priesthood solemnly established, fire had fallen from 
heaven upon the sacrifices, and the glory of the Lord had entered the Most Holy Place to 
dwell above the mercy seat. It was while these solemn and impressive scenes were fresh 
in mind, probably even under their immediate excitement, that Nadab and Abihu 
committed their fatal sin. 

I. Nadab and Abihn. The Opportanity of Two Tonngr Men. — V. x, first 
part. And Nadab and Abibu, the sons of Aaron. His oldest sons (Ex. 6: 23). 
The opportunity before these two young men was a noble and exalted one. ^'Oppor- 
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tunity" means "an open door," and they had passed through three great portals of 
usefulness and happiness: (i) Theit par^n^age was a fine advantage, because though 
Aaron had just proved himself weak in the matter of the golden calf, yet God had made 
him the religious leader of the people, and in character he stood high above all save 
Moses. And Moses was their uncle. (2) Their education was remarkable. They had 
spent a year in God's wilderness training school, receiving the lessons of the riven rock, 
the quails, the manna, the Law written on the tables of stone. Moreover, they had had 
the exalted privilege of beholding with their own eyes the glory of God upon the holy 
mount (Ex. 24: 1, 9, 10). Finally, (3) they had passed through the portal of a glorious 
calling. They had been dedicated to a sacred and most honorable trust. They wore the 
garments that separated them, in the eyes of all men, to the priest's life of holiness and 
obedience. Before each of them was even the thrilling possibility of becoming high priest 
some day. And in spite of it all, they fell. 

First Tbmpbrancb Lesson : Intemperance destroys Opportunities. One of the 
strongest arguments for temperance lies in the opportunities open to young men and young 
women in our day. They far exceed those of Nadab and Abihu. "The world is all 
gates," says Marden. (i) Wealth is open to the poorest. Clark, who founded Clark 
University, got his start by making toy wagons in a horse shed. Andrew Carnegie was a 
poor boy. These are typical examples. (2) Fame and power are open to the most 
humble. Garfield, Lincoln, Henry Wilson, and Benjamin Franklin came from the 
so-called ** lowest ** walks of life. Beecher began as a country preacher 
Closed Doors, at two hundred dollars a year. (3) Learning is within the reach of 
all. Edison started his experiments in a baggage car. Maria Mitchell, 
on a salary of seventy-five dollars a year, became a learned astronomer. Faraday began 
as a bottle-washer. (4) Best of all, godliness and the highest usefulness are possible for 
every one. Joan of Arc tended swine. Horace Mann braided straw to get money for 
books. Frances Willard had less opportunity than most girls. (5) But intemperance 
shuts all these doors in our face. It muddles the brain of the student, destroys the business 
man's judgment, cripples the influence of statesmen, throws the most brilliant scholar into 
the gutter. It is to no purpose that a lad is surrounded by these wonderful opportunities 
if he bars himself out of them by intemperance. 

II. Strange Fire : how the Two Young Men lost their Opportunity. — V. i, 
second part. Took either of them his censer. The censer was " the vessel used to 
carry the charcoal on which the incense was burned, a bowl-shaped implement furnished 
with a short handle." — Hastings* Bible Dictionary, And put fire therein. The coals 
should have been taken from the altar of burnt offering. And put incense thereon. 
The sacred incense, of a special composition (Ex. 30: 34-38), to be used only for the 
tabernacle service. It symbolized adoration and prayer. And offered strange fire. 
" Strange, that is, to the requirements of the law.** — Hastings* Bible Dictionary, It is 
not certain whether their, sin consisted in making the offering ( i ) in a way not com- 
manded, taking the coals, not from the brazen altar, but elsewhere; or (2) at a time not 
commanded, since the divinely appointed order of worship for the day had been com- 
pleted; or (3) in a place not commanded, venturing to press within the veil, into the 
presence of Jehovah himself. The emphasis laid on the fire, however, indicates that the 
young men, in drunken stupidity (see v. 9), took coals from some other source than 
the great altar, possibly from the fire at which the priests cooked the flesh from the sacri- 
fices. Before the Lord. This may indicate the outer court (Lev. i: 5) as well as the 
interior of the tabernacle; and, in fact, the young men seem to have perished in front of 
the entrance to the holy place (v. 5). Which he commanded them not. Rosen- 
miiller says that this expression is frequently equivalent to "which he forbade**; and 
though we have no record of a law forbidding the use of strange fire except on the day of 
atonement (Lev. 16: 12), yet such a law might have existed (Lange). 

Strange Fire. Illustrations. ** The essence of the sin of Nadab and Abihu was 
this, that it was will-worship; worship in which they consulted, not the revealed will of 
God regarding the way in which he would be served, but their own fancies and inclina- 
tions.** — Kellogg, Saul sinned in the same way, and sought to excuse his sin by liberal 
offerings, but God taught him sharply that *< to obey is better than sacrifice** (i Sam. 
15: 22). 

We also use strange fire whenever we offer to God any service while he commands a 
different one. If we know that God wants us to teach a Sunday-school class, it is strange 
fire to substitute for that work singing in the choir. If we know that God wants us to con- 
fess to a man a wrong we have done him, it is strange fire to make him a present and omit 
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2. And there ^^Si\V}k fire from before the Lord, and devoured them, 
and they died before the Lord, 

> Lev. 9i 84; Num. 16: 35. 

the confession. What we do matters little, if it is not done in obedience. It is strange 
fire, also, to lower any religious act to the standard of the world. This is done, for in- 
stance, when the ehurch becomes a mere theater for the display of operatic singing, when 
money is given through ostentation, or wheii the spirit of caste separates ChirisBans in 
their worship. 

SscaifD Tbmpbrancb Lesson t Intempbrancb blunts the Spiritual Nature. 
The (}rii)ker soon hsts both his insighi iuio God^s wili^ as Nadab and Abihu did; and his 
ability to do it. Julia Codman gives an illustration : '* A man who was seeking religion in 
a protracted meeting seemed to start anew every night. In the morning when visited by 
his pastor he was as hvd and indifferent as ever, yet in the evening meeting he would 
become penitent again. This went on until his pastor learned th^t at night when he went 
homfi he drank deeply. When he was induced to give up that practice his convictions 
became qpnstant, and his conversion followed.*' Religion, being the best thing in the 
world, requires a man at his best to understand it and retain it; apd a drunkard is always 
a man at bis worst. 

There is not a crimt that is not fostered by the saloon. The statistical editor of the 

Chicago TVibuni declares that the saloons of the nation are responsible 

Ci*fm§ and for mgr^ than 53,000 murders committed in this country during the past 

th§ $tt/66/i. decade. Massachusetts statistics for 1895 show that of every 100 con- 
victed of crime that year, 96.44 per cent, were users of strong drink. 
The Committee of Fifty, after careful investigation of 13,402 convicts, declare that intem- 
perance was the cau$e of their crime in the case of 49.95 per cent. In 1899 The New 
Veics obtained the testimony of one thousand jailers, whose terms of office aggregated 
more than six thousand years, and they declared that 7a per cent, of the criminals then in 
thehr jails were brought there by drink. 

Alcohol weakens the will power y so that the pitiable wretch cannot do right even when 
he longs to. A young man in Des Moines, Iowa, recently went before a justice of the 
peace and begged to be arrested for drunkenness and locked up, that he might get sober out 
of reach of the saloon's irresistible temptations; and the merciful judge sent him to jail. 

Alcohol destroys the t$atural affections. One day a poor wife appeared in a Buffalo 
court and testified that her husband even stole the little shoes and the underclothing of his 
baby as she lay in the cradle, and sold them for a five-cent drink. 

" Intemperance wipes out God's image, and stamps souls with the counterfeit die of the 
A&AV-^yoknB. Gough. 

III. Firt from GQd: the Fatal Besult of Sin. — V. a. And there w«nt out 
fire. A miraculous fire, like that which had just before approved Aaron's ministry by con- 
suming his sacrifice (Lev. 9 : 24). This, as Keil says, is like Christ's gospel, which is 
life to the righteous and death to the wicked (2 Cor. a> 16). From (bek)re) the Lord. 
From the Shekinah resting on the tabernacle (Ex. 401 34, 38). And devoured them. 
Killed them as with a stroke of lightning, without consuming even their clothes (v. 5). 

Was this Punishment Just ? Some have thought that this terrible penalty was too 
severe for the sin| but consider the following arguments (condensed from Dr. Kellogg) t 
(i) We are ourselves sinners, and so are inclined to look on all sin too leniently. (2) 
There is no need of inferring that spiritual death followed the physical death inflicted on the 
two young men. The Bible says nothing about their eternal fate. (3) In ordinary natural 
life a moment's sinful indulgence may bring a Hfe-time of bodily suffering, a sinful infrac- 
tion of a natural law ipay result in crippling or death. To argue God out of the tenth of 
Leviticus is to argue him out of nature and history. (4) Nadab and Abihu had just been 
consecrated, and committed their sin in their priestly robes, and before all the assembly. 
The day's entire ceremony was intended as an object-lesson in the right mode of worship, 
and the people, all through history and even to the Pharisees of Christ's time, showed 
themselves prone to slight the divine order of worship and make additions or changes of 
their own. No one knows what excesses of idolatry and self-willed departures from the 
true religion were prevented by this startling punishment of Nadab and Abihu. 

Similar cases, where the first offense was made an awful warning for the good of others, 
are the deaths of Uzzah (2 Sam. 6: 3-7), the Sabbath-breaker (Num. 151 32-36), and 
Ananias and Sapphira (Acts 5 : i-i i ). 

aa6 
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3* Then Mo'ses said unto Aar'on, This Si? that the Lord apake^ sayings 
I will be sanctified in them ^ that come nigh me, and before all the people 
I will be ^ glorified. ^ And Aar'on held his peace. 

4. And Mo'ses called Mish'a-el and El'sa-ph&ni the sons ot ^ Uz'zl-el 
the uncle of Aar'on, and said unto them, 8^5 near, * carry your brethren 
from before the sanctuary out of the camp. 

5. So they J^^ near, and carried them in their coats out of the camp ; 
as Mo'ses had said. 

6. And Mouses said unto Aar'on^ and unto &le-a^2ar and unto tth'a-mar, 
his sons,i^„«Vh",^i%%ryShla^goi«,«. neither rend your clothes; }Si yedir ^ 
and 4,i;V,lSe"iSt wXSSfh all the ^^:dm, but let your brethren, the whole 
house of Is'ra-el, bewail the burning which the LokD hath kindled. 

> Ex. 19: St) Ler. si : 6, 17, ti. 4 £x. 6: 18} tt; Kutti. 3 : 19, 30. ' Nuhi. tbi U* 

* Isa. 49 : 3 ; John 13 : 311 • Thea. i : 10. ' L,uke 7 : is ) Acts 5 : 6, 9. 

» Psa. 39 : 9. 6 Ex. 33 : 5 ; Lev. 13 : 45 ; Num. 6: 6, 7. 

Third Temperance Lesson : Strong Drink leads down to Death. God is con- 
stantly sending forth his fiery indignation against ** fire water,** as he sent fofth his flames 
to rebtikfe false fire in the tabernacle. How terrible that men convert 

The Fdttt/ God*s good gifts, which he designs as the fount of their life, into the 

ttBBtiffs of cause of their jUst death I Men need a deeper sense of the might of 
Intemperance. God's anger; ** its fire is not quenched.** 

Aside from the spiritual deaths alcohol leads swiftly to physical cUath. 
Strong drink works fatal injury to the nutnan body. Thousands of eminent scientific men 
join with the celebrated physician. Sir Andrew Clark, in his testimony: ** Alcohol isa 
poison. So is strychnine, so is arsenic, so is opium. It ranks with these agents. Health 
IS always in some way or othet injured by it; benefited by it — never.** 

Alcohol is not to be called a food, eVeH though, taken in small amounts, it supplies 
energy to the bodv. ** Strychnine in limited doses will supply energy, but strychnme is 
not a food. Alcohol cannot be classed with starch, sugar, and fat. Who ever heard of 
starch making a man brain his fatnily ? How many asylums are filled with victims of the 
sugar habit? ** ^ Rev, Joseph IV, Cochran. D.D, 

Dr. Alexander Lambert sdys that of the 24,300 patients iti Bellevue Hospital^ New 
York, in 1900, orie^ fourth went through the alcoholic ward, among them being many who 
had taken the Various ** cures.** 

tv. Broken Lfttris and Broken Hearts. — v. j-7. 3. And Modes &aid unto 

Aaron. Not in reproof, but explaining the terrible judgment. This is it that the Lord 
spake. If in these Words ptecisely, they are not recorded; but God had often uttered their 
substance (Ex. 19: 22). Saying, I will be sanctified. ** I will have my holiness made 
manifest to the people.** In them that come nigh me. A frequent designation of the 
priests, who, because of their very nearness to Jehovah, had the greater responsibility of show- 
ing him forth in virtuous lives. God was like a human father, who, just because his son is 
so near and dedr to him, dares not permit any wrong-doing of his to go unpunished. The 
principle applies to-day to all men and nations that have the best opportunities of knowing 
God. (See Amos. 3:2.) And Aaron held his peace. His wailing might have been 
interpreted by the people as upbraiding God. Besides, remembering how weak he was itt 
the matter of the golden calf, perhaps he had brought up his sons weakly, and felt himself a 
sharer in their guilt. So the Psalmist: " I was dumb, I opened not my moUth| beCAUM 
thou didst it ** (Lev. 39: 9). 

4. And Moses called Mishael and Blsaphan. These first cousins of Aafon were 
probably the nearest relations who were not priests, and it may have beett on aeeount df 
their defilement that the second passover was established (Num. 9: 6-1 1 ). Aaroh'i other 
sons could not be given the satisfaction of performing the last rites for their brothers, becaute 
the people would connect them with their brothers* sin. Carry your brethren. The 
term ** brethren ** is used often of near relatives. Out of the camp, where all burials 
took place. 

5. So they . . . carried them in their ooats. ** The long white tunici, which 
were the most characteristic part of the priest*s dress. ** — CVw/t. 

6. Eleazar and Ithamar, Aaron's remaining sons. Let not the hair of yOiftr headi 
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7. * And ye shall not go out from the door of the ^^"^^ti^'m^i^^*^'^' 
lest ye die : ' for the anointing oil of the Lord {; upon you. And they did 
according to the word of Mo'ses. 

8. And the Lord spake unto Aar'on, saying, 

9« ^ %riSkno^ wine nor strong drink, thou, nor thy sons with thee, when 
ye go into the ^*^"jSt Jj Si'^^SfX?""* ^"^ ye die' „o{!i?£jib« a statute for ever 
throughout your generations : 

« Lev. ai : la. « Ex. a8: 41 ; Lev. 8: 30. 3 Exek. 44: »' i Luke i : 15; i Tim. 3 : 3. 

go loose. "Both this and the rending of the clothes were among the most common 
signs of mourning among the Jews." — Lange, Lest ye die. Aaron and his sons 
were forbidden to mourn in public for any death (Lev. 21 : 2, 3) except near kindred; but 
even this was forbidden them in this case, that the people might know that they acquiesced 
in God's just decree. Lest wrath come upon all the people, since no ruler can sin 
without involving his people in the sad results. But let your brethren . . . bewail. 
The mourning of the people would not be misinterpreted, and would deepen the impression 
of the event. 

7. And ye shall not go out, to accompany the dead bodies. They were to keep right 
on with their priestly duties. For the anointing oil of the Lord is upon you. " By 
the anointing they had l^een set apart to represent God before Israel.'* — Kellogg, It was 
called " the oil of gladness " (I^a. 45: 7), and was not to be associated with mourning. 
Compare Matt. 8: 22. 

Illustration. The story of the young nobleman who held Alexander's censer while 
the emperor was sacrificing. A coal fell upon his flesh, but he let it burn rather than dis- 
turb the service. 

Fourth Tbmpbrancb Lesson: Intemperance involves the Sorrow of many 
Innocent Ones. If the evil effects of drunkenness were confined to the guilty, it would be 
woe indeed, but the most pitiful results of intemperance would be abol- 
Innocent Victims ished. Wisely, however, God has so bound the world together that no 
of t/ie Saioon. man can sin, but that others, and usually many others, suffer with him. 
Illustration. An anonymous writer describes a new map of the 
United States. <<On that map is a canal — the canal of death — 50 miles long, 40 miles 
wide, and 10 feet deep. It is filled with liquor, a new supply every year. Down each 
bank is a line of corpses, and another line down the middle, — three continuous lines of 
corpses, each line 50 miles long, the yearly victims of the saloon. Along one line of lati- 
tude are 2,500,000 drunkards, stretched across the continent. Around the coasts of both 
oceans, the great lakes and gulf, Canada and Mexico, is a boundary line, — the widows and 
orphans, the weeping fathers and mothers, of these 2,500,000 drunkards, — the nation's 
girdle of sorrow," 

" When once the demon enters, " Touch the goblet no more ! 

Stands within the door, It will make thy heart sore 

Peace and hope and gladness To its very core 1 " 

Dwell there nevermore." — Longfellaw*s Ckrisitu. 

V. Temperance Lessons written in Flame. — Vs. 8-i i. 9. Do not drink wine 
nor strong drink. The nearness of this injunction to the story of Nadab and Abihu implies 
that their sin was due, partly if not wholly, to intoxication. '*Tbe Palestinian Chsddee 
adds here, * as thy sons did who died by the burning fire.' " — Gimburg, Thou nor thy 
sons. No father wants his boy to be a drunkard; but the boys will follow the example of a 
drinking father rather than his precept. The saloon could not exist ten years without the 
boys. " Cultivate a taste for liquor by treating the boys," was the abominable advice 
given frankly by a saloon-keeper at a convention of that trade in Ohio. When ye go 
into the tabernacle. The immediate reason is, of course, that the liquor would confuse 
their brains, and keep them from performing their duties properly. 

Fifth Temperance Lesson: Strong Drink injures all Labor. In no case is 

the use of strong drink as a beverage anything but a detriment to a 

Strong Drink, worker, whether he work with hand or head. This injury is direct, if 

Weak Workers, the worker himself uses liquor; and it is indirect but definite and very 

heavy, if the weaker has to pay for the crime, disease, and pauperism 

that the saloon causes. 
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10. tSd that ye may ^put difference between j^e holy and the"S>mmoB, and 
between ^^ unclean and the clean ; 

11. ^tSd that ye may teach the children of Is'ra-el all the statutes which 
the Lord hath spoken unto them by the hand of M5'ses. 

'Lev. II : 47; Jer. 15: 19; Ezek. 32: 26. ^Deut. 24:8; Jcr. 18: 18. 

Illustrations. Figuring the annual liquor bill of the United States at $900,000,000, 
it would equal a pile of silver dollars i}57o miles high. <* It would take ten men with 
scoop shovels to throw away money as fast as we are wasting it for grog.'* — Christian 
Observer, 

Robert J. Burdette has a humorous talk with his ** friend with the chromatic nose" 
who longs for the independent life of a farmer. He shows him that for some years he has 
been drinking a good improved farm at the rate of 100 square feet at a gulp. *' Now pour 
down the fiery dose, and imagine you are swallowing a strawberry patch." 

** Forty-seven of the great trunk railroads now discriminate against employees that 
drink. A recent bulletin of the United States Labor Commission reports that of 7,025 
establishments, agricultural, mining, and transportation, of which inquiries were made, 
3,527 take into account a man's drinking habits when they employ him." — Rev, William 
Parsons, 

In 1898 a committee of the Hennepin Avenue M. E. Church of Minneapolis addressed 
thirty of the city's leading business men in a great variety of callings, all of whom replied 
with emphasis that they discriminated against drinking men in choosing their employees. 

The American Grocer, using government statistics and writing April 3, 1901, figures 
the total drink bill of this country at $1,228,674,925, of which alcoholic drinks cost 
$1*059,563,787, the slight remainder being spent for coffee, tea, cocoa, and the like. The 
greater part of this drink bill is paid by the laboring classes. 

Sixth Temperance Lesson: Intemperance is under God's Eternal Ban. It 

shall be a statute for ever. It is a great satisfaction to get one's life 

The Perpetual based upon permanent principles, and temperance is one of the most 

Law of necessary of these. The temptations to drunkenness are many times 

Temperance. greater now than in Bible times, and the sin is far more prevalent in our 

nation than ever in Palestine. Never was there so great need of 

emphasizing this standing law. 

** Drunkenness is a sin. The Bible condemns the drunkard. He is not to inherit 
eternal life. He is excluded from the Kingdom as having defiled that body which was 
made to be a temple for the divine indwelling, and desecrated that soul which was meant 
to be a reflex image of the God of holiness." — Pres, John Henry Barrows, 

zo. That ye may put difference between the holy and unholy. Drunkenness 
(see V. i) dulls the moral nature. Intemperance and religion are eternal foes because the 
first is unclean and the second holy, the first is slavery to the body and the second mastery 
over it. The church should be the active opponent of the saloon, because the saloon is 
seeking to destroy everything which the church is seeking to promote. 

Seventh Temperance Lesson: Intemperance destroys Influence over Others. 

II. And that ye may teach the children of Israel. The Levites 

Intemperance were the official teachers of the nation; and as the blind cannot lead the 

and Influence, blind, so neither can heads muddled with strong drink teach the truth 

to others. Aaron was passing through a terrible experience, but it was 

well worth while, since it enabled him to keep his nation from experiences still more 

terrible. 

It is especially necessary that teachers, public officials, employers, all in positions of 
authority and influence, be total abstainers. But every Christian, also, is a light set on a 
hill. A Christian life is an electric advertisement of Christianity, and the least departure 
from strict temperance is like the breaking of some of the lamps, leaving gaps in the sign 
and spoiling it. 

Illustrations. The introduction of the saloon into the Philippines is teaching the 
natives what hundreds of missionaries can scarcely counteract. **This," said President 
Schurman, chairman of the Philippine Commission, ** has hurt the Americans more than 
anything else in the eyes of the natives." Among ex-President Harrison's last public 
utterances was an earnest plea for the suppression of the rum traffic with the feeble races of 
Africa and the Pacific islands. 
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One of the fine«t examples of consistent temperance influence is shown in the life of 
Khama, the Christian chief of South Africa. He stopped native beer-making. He 
prohibited the introduction of strong drink by white men. When he found them trans- 
gressing this rule, he drove them from his country. He carried out his temperance 
program in the face of tremendous opposition, native and foreign. 



LESSON VXI. — Augu»t 17. 

JOURNEYING TOWARD CANAAN. 

Numbers xo : 11-13, 29-36. 

QQLDE^ TEXT. —For thy name's sqke lead me, ^nd guide me. — Psalms 31 : 3. 



WOGBSTIONS TO TEACHe^S. 

Win AUADtion by asking the class to 
tell the differences between a cornstalk and 
ai| pale «»pling of the same height. Why 
is the latter so much stronger? Thus illus- 
trate the slow growth of the Hebrews and 
their con^^equept endurance through history. 

Drawi A6 you go on, a sketch map of the 
two wildernesses, Sinai and Paran. Get 
the class to draw it with you, on pencil tab- 
lets. Represent the three days* journey 
northwi^rd by a dotted line. Indicate the 
three nights' encampments. Write oppo- 
site theije the three lessons in spiritual pro- 
gress as they are developed in teaching} 
the cloud, the piccession of Hobab, the jour- 
ney songs. Draw two parallel bars across 
their rpute to ^ymbollee the barriers to pro- 
gress rM^ed by the discontent, ^rst of the 
people, ftnd then of their leaders, Miriam 
and Aaron. Continue the dotted line as 
you show how these barriers were removed. 

Oloit with an earnest application of the 
whole to the personal needs of your sphpl^q, 



CQ.-QPKIIATJVB STUDY. 

Subjects to be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

An account of the wilderness. 

What the Tsraelites gatned by the delay at Sinai. 

What the Israelites gained from the hardships of the 

journey. 
How Gqd guides his people in our 4ay. 
Famous songs of the Bible. 
How does Hobab illustrate the way tome men come 

to Christ? 
Num. II and its lemons. 
Num. 13 and its lessons. 



PICTUJ^ES. 

Tka CioHdy Pillar standing at the Taber- 
nacle Door^ Raphael. Jourinying 
Canaan^ Beale. 



to 



L^ARN BY HPiART. 
Vs. 33, 34; P8a.43:3; Isa. 55: 4, 



THE SECTION 

includes a rapid survey of Numbers up to 
this point, the lesson, and chapters 1 1 and 

Th« Bpok of Numbers is the fourth 
book of the Pentateuch, and is ngmed from 
the two numberings or censuses of the peo- 
ple it records, one near the beginning, and 
the other pear the end of the forty years* 
stay in the desert. It contains the account, 
of the forty years in the wilderness, with 
many im{)ortant laws then formulated. See 
Introduction to the quarter. 



LriiiSaON QUTWNE. 

SUBJECT : Lessons in Progress. 

J, TjiE Objbct-lbsson of Tue Moving 
Cloup (vs. ii-i3)t 

Why the Ipng stay at Sinai ? 
^ow God guided the Israelites. 
How God guides us. 

n, T^Pi fIXAMPLE OF Hobab (vs. 29- 

An invitation refused. 
An invitation accepted. 
Our tpvitations to Christ. 

III. Thb Journey Songs of Moses (vs. 

33-36)- 

The orderly march. 
Prayer for God's triumph. 
Pmyer for God's presence. 

IV. The Rebellion against the Manna 

(Num. 11). 

A sin of the people. 
The graves of greed. 

V. The Rebellion of Aaron and 
Miriam (Num. la). 

The sin of the leaders. 
The leprosy of pride. 
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August 17. 



JOURNEYING TOWARD CANAAN. Num. 10: 11-13, 09-36. 



HISTORICAL SETTING* 

At the beginning of the second stage of 
the journey to Canaan, the 
Time. start from Sinai on the twen- 
tieth day of the second month 
of the second year after leaving Egypt, 
probably about the middle of May, B. c. 

1490. 

Starting from the plain of Er-RHhah at 
the base of Mt. Sinai between the two arms 
of the Red Seai the course lay northward 
into the wilderness of Patau, 
l^ldce. the great barren region be- 
tween Sinai and Canaan. 
Palmer identifies Kibroth-Hattaavah with 
positiveheas, finding there ati immense 
number of ancient graves. 



THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

Books on Numbers named in the Intro* 
duction. Watson in the Expositor's Bible is 
especially helpful. On the desert of Paran 
see Trumbuirs Kadesh-Bamea (Scribtiers). 
Palmer's TVie Desert of the Exodus (Har- 
pers). Robertson's chapter on Numbers 
in Book by Book (Isbister). Edersheim's 
The Exodus and the Wanderings in the 
Wilderness (Bradley & Woodruff). Chap- 
ter on Numbers in Bush's tfitr6dUcH&n to 
the Pentateuch (Religious Tract Soc.^. 
Chapters oil the lesson m Taylor's Mdses thi 
Law- Giver y Meyer's Afoses the Servant of 
God, and Mrs. Whitney *s The Open Mptery, 



PRONUNCtATIOKlg. 

Ho'bab, Ragii'€l, Reu'ffl or Reu'Sl, Klb'- 
roth-Hati'Ivah, Tlh (Tee). 



1 1 A t1 r1 if od m «i f n ti'l «d on th« twentieth da^f of tht MMotad month, Itt the iMond jreft^ 

1 1 . AllU IL I.H.II1C lU pass in ^y^^ gecotid year, in the wcond month, on t[ie twentieth d«7 of the month, 

that the cloud ^ was taken up from ov?t the tabernacle of the testimotiy. 

' Num. 9: 17. 



The lessons thus far taught the Israelites in the wilderness training school might be 
called stationary lessons, — trust) duty, obedience, Worship, and temperance. They were 
now ready to move forward from Sinai upon their toilsome journey, and the appropriate 
lesson was progress. It was taught in five ways. 

I. The ObJeot^Iessoii of tlid Moring Cloud* --Vs« 11-13. <<• In th« aedond 
ye^r. The Israelites had reached Sinai in the third month after their escape from Egypt 
(Ex. 19! t), and they left it in th« ttecofid month, on the twentieth dAy of the 
month. Therefore they had spent nearly a year around Sinai. 

Why this Long Delay? (i) To educate the people in hberty. They had left Egypt 

a nation of slaves. They were now well organiied politically in divisions 

ThB OBlafB of of tens, fiftieS) hundreds, and thousands (Ex. t8t 05; Deut* i: 15), 

Pl*0¥idence. with a general council of seventy elders (Ex. 14s i; Num. 11 : 24-26) 

which the rabbis believe Was the origin of the Sanhedrim. (2) To 

establish the people in their religion. They had left Egypt tainted with idolatry. Now 

God had given them laws, ritual, priesthood, tabernacle, all pure and elevating. (3) To 

strengrthen the nation physically* They needed rest from their life of bondage, and the 

wholesome bodily training of the wilderness. They left Sinai a mighty host, numbering, 

according to the census in Num. i and 2, no less than 603,550 men^ twenty years old or 

more, besides 22,000 Levites. The women and children would make the total about two 

million. Some commentators greatly reduce this estimate, considering the ** thousands ** 

to be only round statements, just as our regiments sometimes contain only a third or a half 

of their nominal thousand men; but according to any view they numbered at least a 

million in all. 

Preparation and Proorbss. The value of thorough preparation for a task is 
illustrated by innumerable successful lives. Bessemer's process of steel-making was the 
result of years of patient experiment. Noah Webster spent thirty-six years on his dic- 
tionary. Thalbergt the pianist, said he never ventured on a public performance of a piece 
till he had played it at least fifteen hundred times in private. Edison worked on his 
phonograph from eighteen to twenty hours a day for seven months to get it to pronounce 
the letter **8.** For other illustrations see Marden's Architects of Fate , chap* 9 ($1.50, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), and his Success ($1.25, W. A. Wilde Company), 

The tloud, the shining cloud which was God's visible presence brooding over the 
sanctuary, was taken up from off the tabernacle of the testimony. This name 
was given the tabernacle» because of the principal object it contained, the ark of the testi- 
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12. And the children of Is'ra-el ^fo^aM^cotding to ^ their journeys out of 
the ^ wilderness of Si'nai ; and the cloud SJS i^ the * wilderness of Pa'ran. 

13. And they first took their journey * according to the commandment 
of the Lord by the hand of Mo'ses. 

' Ex. 40: 36; Num. 2: 9, 16. 3 Gen. 21: at ; Num. 12: 16; Deut. i: i. 

' Ex. 19 : I ; Num. i : i ; 9 : 5. 4 Vs. 5, 6 ; Num. 2 : 34. 

mony. The rising of the cloud was the understood signal for their departure, and at once 
the silver trumpets (Num. 10: i-io) would announce the move. 

12. And the children of Israel took (set forward according to) their journeys. By 
short stages, rendered necessary by their numbers. Out of the wilderness of Sinai. 
The mountainous region between the upper arms of the Red Sea. And the cloud rested 
in the wilderness of Paran. This was reached only after a three days' journey (Num. 
12: 16), which is here considered, in a general way, as a single march. Paran is the 
modern desert of Tih, still pointed out by Arabic traditions as the scene of the wanderings. 
It measures about 150 miles in either direction, extending from the Sinai region to Canaan. 
Winterbotham describes it thus: ** This wilderness of Paran is indeed * a great and terrible 
wilderness ' (Deut. 1 : 19), lacking for the most part the precipitous grandeur of the 
granite mountains of Sinai, but lacking also their fertile valleys and numerous streams. A 
bare limestone or sandstone plateau, crossed by low ranges of hills, seamed with innumer- 
able dry water-courses, and interspersed with large patches of sand and gravel, is what now 
meets the eye of the traveler in this forsaken land. . . . Perhaps so bad a country has 
never been attempted by any army in modern days, even by the Russian troops in Central 
Asia.'» 

13. And they first took their journey. The significance of " first " is doubtful. 
** Perhaps it means, *They journeyed in the order of precedence ' assigned to them by their 
marching orders in chap. 2." — Pulpit Commentary, According to the command- 
ment of the Lord by the hand of Moses. The manner of march was disclosed to 
Moses, either by the direct Word of God or by divine illumination of his mind, and he 
announced it to the leaders of the tribes. 

The Cixjudy Pillar. In this mysterious sign God followed the analogy of a common 

custom of the East, made necessary by the absence of roads. A grate 

God Our full of burning and smoking fuel, lifted high on a pole, was carried 

Guide, before caravans and armies to indicate the way. Such a host as the 

Israelites could not march in a compact body. The very necessity of 

feeding their flocks would scatter them wherever herbage might be found; and the divine 

signal, towering high in the air, was a necessary guide and rendezvous. In Num. 9: 

15-23 it is told how implicitly the people obeyed it, setting forth when it rose from the 

tabernacle, though it was by night, and camping when it rested, though it was for a month 

or a year. 

The Pillar and Progress, i . As God in this mysterious symbol went ahead of his 
people, so he is still ready to guide all that trust him, both men and nations. 

'* Not of the sunlight, Launch your vessel 

Not of the moonlight, And crowd your canvas, 

Not of the starlight t And, ere it vanishes 

O young Mariner, Over the margin, 

Down to the haven, After it, follow it, 

Call your companions, Follow the Gleam." 

— Tennys&H, 

2. There can be no progress except with this guidance. Only once (Num. 14: 44, 45) 
did the Israelites venture where the ark did not lead the way, and they were sadly 
overthrown. 

3. This guidance is no longer by a visible sign, like the cloudy pillar, because we have 
passed beyond the childhood of the race, we have the Bible, we have the experience of 
past ages, we have the clear revelation of Christianity. This way of getting directions from 
God is vastly higher than the way vouchsafed to the Israelites. It requires more manliness, 
and it develops a loftier character. 

4. ** And the children of Israel set forward ** (v. 12). God's guidance is conditioned on 
our obedience. Cease to rise when the alarm clock sounds, and soon you will sleep 
through all its din. Every morning, when God's cloud of darkness rises from the world, it 
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August 17. JOURNEYING TOWARD CANAAN. Num. 10: n-13. 29-36. 

29. And Mo'ses said unto Ho'b^b, the son of ^^Pe? the Mid'i-an-ite, 
Md'ses' father in law, We are journeying unto the place of which the Lord 
said, * I will give it you : come thou with us, and * we will do thee good : 
for * the Lord hath spoken good concerning Is^ra-el. 

> Ex. a : 18. s Judg. i : 16. 

' Gen. 12 : 7. * Gen. 32 : la : Ex. 3 : 8 ; 6 : 7. 

moves off in the direction of some duty. If you follow promptly, it will be in sight all day 
long, and will return in blessing at night. 

5. The cloud led from one wilderness to a worse one. So it is often with those that 
follow God*s guidance. He does not promise an easy journey, but he does promise the 
heavenly Canaan at the end of it. 

6. As the cloud always rested upon the tabernacle or rose from it, so God's guidance 
and all our progress must be connected with his revealed religion. 

7. As the Israelites did not know why the cloud tarried now for a long while in one 
place and now hurried on, so to us the movements of God's guiding providence are 
often mysterious; yet we obey, because we trust God's wisdom. 

8. God's guidance provides resting places as well^as marches. The Christian's progress is 
not like the desperate scrambles for money, pleasure, or preferment which make up the lives 
of worldlings. Christians often pitch their tents and rest quietly before the Lord, as on the 
Sabbath, at family prayers, and in hours of meditation and Bible-reading. 

The omitted passage, vs. 14-28, describes the orderly process of breaking up camp, 
the different portions of the tabernacle being assigned to the various families of Levites to 
carry. The disposition of the tribes in their marches is also set down, Judah occupying the 
van and Dan the rear, while the ark was borne in the center, protected on all sides by the 
other tribes. 

Illustrations. Orderliness is essential for any work. Whitefield could not sleep at 
night until he knew that his riding outfit was in its place, ready for any emergency. Napo- 
leon, a man of minute and wonderful knowledge, used to say that his information was all 
deposited in drawers, where he could put his hand on it at once. Cecil compared method 
to the work of a good packer, who can get in twice as much as a poor one. In religious, 
as well as secular, work, orderly progress is double progress. 

Library. Chapter 12 of Matthew's Getting on in the World, 

11. The Example of Hobab* — Vs. 29-32. 29. And Moses said unto Hobab, 
the son of Raguel. This is the same as the Reuel of Ex. 2: 18, who is generally sup- 
posed to be the same as Jethro (Ex. 3: i), Reuel being his name, and Jethro, which 
means Excellency , his honorary title. The Midianite. Hobab belonged to the Kenites, 
an Arab tribe of Midian, east of Sinai. They were sometimes called Amalekites. Moses' 
father in law. The Hebrew word here translated ** father in law " means any relation 
by marriage, so that Hobab may have been Moses* brother-in-law, being brother to Zip- 
porah, Moses' wife. It will be remembered [that already a lasting friendship had been 
formed between the Kenites and Israelites, sealed by sacrifice (Ex. 18: 12). We are 
journeying unto the place of which the Lord said, I will give it you. Moses had 
in mind God's promises made to Abraham (Gen. 12: 7; 13; 15; 17: 8), Isaac (Gen. 
26: 3), Jacob (Gen. 28: 13), and the Israelites of his own day (Ex. 3: 8). 

Two reasons why Hobab should go were urged by Moses. First reason: Come 
thou with us, and we will do thee good. Hobab would have the manna, the guiding 
pillar, the tabernacle, the ever-present manifestation of God, the Promised Land, and, espe- 
cially, the splendid future before the nation, — For the Lord hath spoken good 
concerning Israel. 
Inviting Men The Great Invitation, i. Every Christian should be able to 

to Christ. give just such an invitation as this. He knows whither he is going, and 

what joys are sure at the end of the journey. He knows how foolish is 
all pursuit of mammon. He should be bold in calling worldlings from their way to his. 

2. He should give the invitation by word of mouth, when occasion offers, and he should 
be giving it all the time by his life. A happy-faced Christian is a standing advertisement of 
Christianity. 

3. It is an invitation to Christ and not to us. If we say, ** We, the church, will do 
thee good," it is only because the church is ** the body of Christ." 

4. The only progress of the world lies along the line of this invitation, drawing the 
Hobabs from their Midians to Canaan. 
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30. And he said unto him, I will not go ; but I will depart to mine own 
land, and to my kindred. 

31. And he said, Leave us not, I pray thee ; forasmuch as thou knowest 
how we are to encamp in the wilderness, and thou "^^ be to us ^ instead 
of eyes. 

' Job 29 : 15. 

5. The only progress of the church springs from such invitation->giTing. As Dr. A. J. 
Gordon once said, " A church that is not a musionary church will be a musing one." 

Illustrations. It does not need a Moses to give the invitation. An obscure village 
in India once sent for a missionary to baptise and receive into the church seventy native 
converts. Among them was a lad of about fifteen^ and when his turn came the missionary 
urged him to test his faith, since he was so young, by waiting for baptism till the mission- 
ary's next visit. At once all the people sprung to the feet, crying, " It is he that taught 
us all we know about Christ**' And so it turned out to be. 

Do not wait for others to give the invitation. A man was once praying for an uncon- 
verted neighbor* ** O Lord,** he prayed, ** touch him with thy finger I ** As he utteted 
these words something said to him, <* Thou art the finger of God! ** He had known the 
man for twenty-five years and had never spdken to him of Christ* 

Do not wait for the unconverted to approach you* A beach-master who has saved many 
bathers from drowning says that not one of them all cried out as he went down, or made a 
«ign except the involuntary raising of one hand. 

Library. Tortey*s ffow to bring Men to Christ, and flow to conduct and promote a 
Revival {KevtW), 

30* And he said unto him, I will not 90. "The true Arab loves his country pas- 
sionately. The desert is his home, the mountains are his friends. His hard life is a life of 
liberty. He is strongly attached to his tribe, which has its own traditions, its own glories. 
The people of the clan are brothers and sisters.** — R» A, fVatsous D.D. Besides, since 
Hobab was prospective head of his tribe, he may have been unwilling to subordinate his 
authority to that of Moses. Yet the desert life had no promise for the future, no progress $ 
while the Israelites had assured hopes of a great nation, based on the covenant of God with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob* 

Modern HobAbs. The reason why many will not ** follow on to know the Lord *' 
is because they prefer a rambling, irresponsible, self-willed life to the healthful restraints of 
religion. Like the citicens in Christ's parable, they <^ will not have this man to reign 
over** them (Luke 19: 14). "Yet the liberty of their Midian,** says Watson, "is illu- 
sory. It is simply freedom to spend strength in vain, to roam from place to place where 
all alike are barren, to climb mountains lightning-riven, swept by interminable storms.** 

Another reason why many refuse the Christian life is because it would cause them to 
break with old associations and familiar scenes. " Mine own land, and my kindred,** was 
Hobab*s excuse. But Christ commands us to " hate ** fathers, mothers, possessions, if they 
would draw us away from him. 

A third reason for the rejection of the Christian invitation is ignorance of its infinite 
value. An urchin Will throw away a ticket to a symphony concert, but work a week for 
admission to a circus. If a tramp should find a priceless Titian in a rubbish heap, he would 
sell it for a glass of beer. 

31. Atid he said, I«eave lis not, I prajr thee. Moses* persistence is on example of 
that perseverance which is the basis of all progress and accomplishment. If it is worth 
while to pursue a dollar in spite of many failures, surely it is worth while to scorn failures 
in pursuit of a soul. Often when a man seems most opposed to religion he is on the very 
point of surrender to God. 

Second reason urged Upon Hobab 1 Thou mayest be to us itistcad of ey^s. Finditig 
that an exhibit of What the Kenite might gain had no persuasive effect, Moses wisely sets 
before him a chance of giving. Hobab knew the desert, its resources, its hostile or friendly 
tribes, and he would be an invaluable guide supplementing the general guidance of the 
fiery pillar. Moreover, his presence would ally to the Israelites the powerful influence of 
the strong tribe to which he belonged. 

A Word for Soul- winners. Two pleas must be used in inviting souls to Christ: 
" You need Christ; Christ needs you.** Even if it is a child whom yoU ore inviting, show 
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32, And it shall be, if thou go with us, yea, it shall be, that ^ what 
8w?iSI7^r the Lord shall do unto us, the same will we do unto thee, 

33, And they ^Vfe'wtJd from Hbe mount of the Lord three days' 
journey; and the ark of the covenant of the Lord ^ went before them ******' 
three days' journey, to "Sff out a resting place for them. 

34, And *the cloud of the LoRP SSTer them by day, when they 

went oat of fV.^ rainn 
Bet forward from ^ne Camp. 

35, And it came to pass, when the ark set forward, that Mouses said, 
* Rise up, o Lord, and let thine enemies be scattered ; and let them that 
hate thee flee before thee. 

36, And when it rested, he said, Return, O Lord, unto the tenthouindg 
of the thousands of Is'ra-el. 

« Judg. 1 : 16. 3 D«ut. 1 : 33 ; P«. «3a •- 8. « Psa. 68 : 1,2; 13a : 8. 

2 Ex. 3: I. 4 Ex. 13: 21. 

him how he can be useful in the church. People go where they want to go, but they are 
doubly likely to go where they are wanted. 

A third reason was joined with the second ! 3a. What goodness the Liord shall 
do untp us, the same will we do unto thee. Hobab had not shared the Egyptian 
bondage, but he might share Canaan. Thus early is hinted the truth that Christ teaches 
fully in the vineyard parable : the eleventh-hour laborer receives the full day's wages. 

It is not expressly stated (hat this second urging succeeded, but later references to 
the Kenites as forming a part of the Hebrew nation make it probable that Hobab, with at 
least a portion of his tribe, entered Canaan with Joshua. (See Judg. i: 16; 4: ii; 
I Sam. 15: 6; a Kings 101 15 compared with i ChroQ. a: 55.) 

Kbnitbs and ISRABLITR9. Little is known about Hobab's religion, but it is certain 
that the Kenite faith was much inferior to the Israelite. Should the church, it is often 
asked, receive aid from those that do not belong to the church? And the answer seems 
given us in this incident. The Israelites went on their way, and Moses still led the host, 
and the tabernacle services were still maintained, precisely as if no outsiders had been 
received into the camp. So the church may accept the tributes of wealth (honestly earned), 
of science, of art, of music, provided these non-Christian benefactors are not allowed to 
mold Christian opinion or turn aside a hair's breadth the legitimate labors of the church. 

III. The Journey fitongrs of Moses. — Vs. 33-36. 33. Three days* journey. 
So great a multitude* with all their goods, would be unable to march more than ten miles 
a day, less than thirty miles in the three days. The ark . . . went before them. The 
position of the ark was ordinarily in the center of the host. Perhaps there was some 
special reason why at the outset this plan was not followed. 

Practical. All true progress depends on keeping religion in the front. Send it 
ahead on all your journeys; let it form your plans, choose your situations, select your friends 
and 00-workers. 

34. And the cloud of the Lord was upon them by day. Perhaps, rising from the 
ark, it spread out over the host, at least the nearer companies, as a grateful protection from 
the sun, — a protection remembered long afterward, and commemorated in such phrases as 
<* the shadow of the Almighty " (Psa. 91 : i) and *< the shadow of a cloud " (Isa. 35: 

4,5). 

39. When the ark set forward . . . Moses said, Rise up, O Lord. These 

words were afterwards made the opening words and the theme of one of 

A Ppayer for the noblest of the psalms, the sixty-eighth^ which is full of splendid 

6m/ '9 Triumph' references to Israel's march. And let thine enemies be scattered. 

They had need to pray this. "Swiftly, silently, as if springing 

out of the very sand, the Arab raiders might bear down upon the travelers.*' — IVatson, 

36. And when it rested, he said. Return, O Lord. " Only Moses, as he looked 

upon that huge multitude covering the earth far and wide, could rightly 

A Prayer for feel bow unutterably awful their position would be if on any day the 

00d*9 Presenee. cloud were to rise and melt into the evening sky instead of poising itself 

above the sanctuary of Israel.'* — Fulpit Commentary, 

Praybrand Progress, i. Every day is a Httle journey. It is most certain to be a 

day^s journey toward Canaan if in the morning and evening we can truly pray these prayers 

ass 
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of Moses, asking in the morning for God's guidance and in the evening for God*s presence 
and approval. 

2. If Moses had prayed as many men pray, he would have said, ** Rise up, O Lord, 
and make our journey pleasant.*' We shall make progress in the Christian life when we 
identify ourselves with God's interests, forget the heat and hunger and weariness of our 
wilderness way, and pray for the triumph of God's kingdom over all his foes. 

3. Moses' evening prayer discloses another secret of Christian progress, — the presence 
of God. God was only one and the Israelites were ** ten thousands of thousands," yet 
Moses was lonely without God and longed to have him close at hand. 

Illustration. St. Patrick's prayer when he entered on the conversion of Ireland 
was: — 

'* May th« strength of God pilot me, 
May the power of God preserve me, 
May the wisdom of God instruct me, 
May the eye of God view me, 
May the ear of God hear me ; 

Christ be with me. 
Christ in the hearts of all to whom I speak." 

Following the general theme of this lesson, the events of the next two chapters disclose 
some of the serious hindrances to the progress of the Israelites, and illustrate the hindrances 
to our own Christian progress. 

IV. The Bebelllon agrainst the Manna.— Num. n. Scarcely had the fickle 
people left Sinai, when their determination faltered before the hardships of the way. The 
cause of the first complaint is not given (vs. 1-3); the march had many perils and priva- 
tions that might have caused it. But the terrible punishment is named, a "fire from the 
Lord " that ran through the camp consuming the rebellious people, and was stayed only by 
the prayer of Moses. The scene of this event was named Taberah (** Burning "). 

The second complaint arose from the manna. It tasted like fresh oil, or like wafers 
mixed with honey. They were cloyed with it, and longed for the flesh and vegetables of 
Egypt. They fell to childish weeping throughout the camp, and Moses was in despair. 
Thereupon God promised to grant the people's desires, and send them a surfeit of flesh 
whose very abundance would convince them of their folly. Blown by a providential wind 

from the south and east, the Elanitic Gulf, an immense flock of quails 
The Graves flew upon the camp. ** These quails cannot sustain themselves long on 
of Greed, the wing, and after crossing the desert some thirty or forty miles they 

would scarcely be able to fly. Fowls of this kind migrate at certain 
seasons in such enormous numbers that in the small island of Capri, near Naples, 160,000 
have been netted in one season. When exhausted, they would easily be taken as they flew 
at a height of about two cubits above the ground." — Watson. The people caught them 
in great quantities, prepared them, and spread them on the ground to dry in the sun. They 
ate of them so greedily that a pestilence broke out and raged through the camp. Many of 
the foolish people died and were buried there, so that they called the place Kibroth- 
Hattaavah (** Graves of Greediness "). 

V. The Rebellion of Aaron and Miriam. — Num. 12. Scarcely had the rebellion 
against the manna been punished, before another revolt was set on foot. Aaron and 
Miriam had become jealous of their great brother. The pretext of their complaints was a 
Cushite woman, an Ethiopian, whom Moses had married (Zipporah, his first wife, may 
have died), and they began loudly to ask, ** Has not God given us the gift of prophecy as 

well as Moses?" There was little foundation for this claim. At the 
The Leprosy crossing of the Red Sea (Ex. 15: 20, 21) Miriam had led the women 

of Pride, in a song of triumph; Aaron had served as Moses* mouthpiece before 

Pharaoh, and had been made high priest; both, however, were far 
inferior to their brother in all the qualities of leadership. Therefore Jehovah pronounced 
in very plain terms upon Moses' supreme authority, speaking out of the mysterious cloud. 
Miriam, who seems to have been the leader in this revolt, was punished by an instant 
leprosy which left her white as snow, and it was only after Moses' earnest and magnani- 
mous prayer, and a shameful exile from the camp for seven days, that she was restored 
again. 

Lessons from the Two Rebellions, i. There is no progress except through the 
endurance of hardness. This is the lesson of the rebellion against the manna. Worlds are 
made by fire and flood. Metals are purified by furnaces. &)ld is found in the mountains. 

Library. The Strenuous Life, by Theodore Roosevelt (Scribners). The account of 
Dickens' early struggles, in vol. I. of Forster's biography. Kipling's poem, << Sergeant 
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Whatisname.*' Many illustrations under ** Hardships '* in Peloubet*s Suggestive Illustra' 
Hons on Acts. 

2. There is no progress except by humility. This is the lesson of Miriam's rebellion. 
Great souls are the most teachable, the least conceited. When General Gordon once 
received an appointment to an important post, he took his horse and rode to a lonely place 
for long prayer against the danger of pride. 

Library. Andrew Murray's masterpiece, Humility » 

3. There is no progress except by getting rid of sin. Miriam's leprosy was a token of 
God's hatred of sin. ** We make so much of bodily maladies, so little of diseases of the 
soul, that we would think it strange if any one for his pride should be struck with paralysis, 
or for envy should be laid down with fever. Yet beside the spiritual disorder that of the 
body is of small moment. The bad heart is the great disease." — Watson, Miriam's sepa- 
ration from the camp and their enforced delay taught this lesson to all the people. 



LESSON VIII. — August 24. 
REPORT OF THE SPIES. — Numbers 13 : 26-14 : 4. 



GOLDEN TEXT. 



-Blessed is that man that maketh the Lord his trust, 

PSA. 40: 4. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

Arouse Interest by asking the class 
what countries they would like to explore, 
and getting them to name some* famous ex- 
plorers. We are to study to-day one of 
the most important exploring expeditions of 
all history. 

Draw a Sketch Map of the country 
from Kadesh Barnea to Lebanon, marking 
these, Hebron, the Eshcol, and the location 
of the tribes named. CJet the class to make 
similar maps on pencil tablets, following 
you step by step. 

Condense the reports of the spies into 
a few words, which all will write on their 
maps; for the discouragements: "giants," 
"walls," "devouring," "unable," etc.; 
for the encouragements: " milk," " honey," 
"grapes," "f^," "pomegranates," 
"promises," "GOD." Draw circles 
around the encouragements, indicating that 
few could see them. 

Close with an earnest application of the 
story to the Christian's Canaan. 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

Subjects to be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and- class report 
and discussion. 

Was the expedition of the spies wise or unwise ? 
How the spies came to ^ve such difFerent reports. 
Reasons wny the Israelites should have trusted God. 
Why did Goid keep the Israelites forty years in the 

desert? 
Compare the Christian life to the Promised Land. 
Compare the two classes of spies to modem men and 

women. 



LEARN BY HEART. 

Vs. 30-33; Heb. 3: 19; Psa. 37: 5. 



THE SECTION. 

Num. 13, 14; the parallel in Deut. I, 
and the spiritual interpretation in Heb. 3 : 
7-19; 4: 1-3. 



LESSON OUTLINE. 

SUBJECT : A Lesson in Courage. 

I. Spying out the Land. A Test of 
Courage (Num. 13: 1-25). 

Why the expedition was made. 
How it was made. 
Our promised lands. * 

n. A Report of Facts (vs. 26-29). 

Grapes of Eshcol. 
Children of Anak. 
Lessons for the timid. 

in. A Courageous Report (v. 30). ; 

Caleb's confidence. 
How courage conquers. 

IV. A Cowardly Report (vs. 31-33). 

Giants vertus grasshoppers. 
The causes of cowardice. 

V. A Cowardly People (vs. 1-4). 

The weeping. 
The murmuring. 
The open revolt. 

VI. The Penalty of Cowardice (Num. 
14: 5-45). 

Forty years to wait. 
A too-late repentance. 
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HISTORICAL SETTING. 

The time is fixed by Num. 13: 20 as 

**the time of the first ripe 
T'ime. grapes,*' which in Palestine 

may be as early as July. B. c. 
1490 (common chronology). 
Eleven days* journey from Sinai TDeut. 

i: 2), in the desert of Zin, 
flace. the northern part of the 

desert of Paran, is a lovely 
oasis **of a New England aspect,** sur- 
rounded by hills which form the southern 
rampart of Palestine. It is several miles 
wide, large enough for IsraePs camping 
ground. A pure stream flows from a cliff, 
and fills two wells and a large pool. The 
Arabs call it Ain Qadees, ** the holy well,** 
and Dr. Trumbull has identified it as Ka- 
desh (**the holy**) Barnea ("the desert 
of wandering**). This beautiful place be- 
came the Israelites* pivotal point through 
their remaining thirty-eight years in the 
desert. 



PRONUNCIATIONS. 

Am'alekites, Am'orites, A'n&k, Ca'naan 
(K§nan\ Esh'col (EsTiol), HIt'tites, Jeb'- 
usites, Jlphiin'n^, Ka'desh Bar'nga, Pi'- 
ran, Qa'dees or Qa'dis, Zin, Ahi'mati, She'- 
shii (She'shI), Tal'mW (Tal'mi). 

THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

CotnMentdHes on Nuiiibers, and lives of 
Moses. TrumbulPs Kadesh Barnea 
(Scribners) is the classic on this lesson. 
Paltnet*s Desert of the Exodus (Harpers). 
Robinsoh*s The Land and the Book has 
many valuable descriptions. Edersheim*s 
Wanderings in the Desert; Tristram*s 
Land of Lsrael on Eshcol; the hymns, 
** Beulah Land,** and ** Jerusalem, the 
Golden**; "Modern Kadesh,** article by 
Prof. George L. Robinson, Ph.D., in The 
Biblical Worlds May, 1901. 



PICTURES. 

Report of the Spies, Beale. 



The Israelites had now spent about fifteen months in God's wilderness training school. 
In wise and wonderful ways Jehovah had been teaching them great lessons of trust, duty, 
worship, obedience, temperance, progress. NoW coines an examination to test their minds 
and hearts, — an examination in which, alas! most of them failed. 

I. Spjinir out the Land. A Test of Coura^. — ^^m. 13: 1-25. leaving 

reached Kadesh Barnea, the threshold of Canaan, the Israelites urged (Deut. i : 22) that 
explorers be sent on ahead ) and God sanctioned the plan (Num. 13: i), because, though 
he wants men to rely on his guidance, he wants them also to use their own eyes. A head- 
man, presumably brave and wise, was chosen for this purpose from each tritae save the 
Levites, who were not to share the partition of the land. The tribe of Joseph furnished 
two, one each for Ephraim and Manasseh. 

Some scholars see evidences that the twelve spies divided into bands, one going about 

three hundred miles, through Pales- 




From a Photograph by Wilson. 
Kadesh Barnea. 
(At located by Robinson.) 

«38 



tine to Uie Leb- 
anon Mountains; 
the other only 
about onfe hun- 
ttebron and the 
little beyond. 
Caleb, in that case, belonging to 
the first party, returned first, and 
is mentioned alone in Num. 13: 
30; 14: 24 as making a brave 
report; while Joshua, taking the 



the twelve 
Spies* 

dred miles, to 
Eshcol valley a 



longer journey, ^ afterwards 



joined 
stand 



Caleb in his courageous 
(Num. 14: 6, 7). 

Just such a "spying** of Ca- 
naan, for an Egyptian military 
expedition of the time of Thotmes 
III., long before Moses, is de- 
scribed on the walls of the temple 
of Karnak, in upper Egypt. The 
spies might have passed as Egyp- 
tian travelers. The monuments of 
Egypt and Assyria show that this 
was a most fortunate time to in- 
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26. And they went and came to Mo'ses, and to Aar'on, and to all the 
congregation of the children of Is'ra-el, ^ unto the wilderness of Pa'ran, 
to ^ Ka'desh ; and brought back word unto them, and unto all the con- 
gregation, and shewed them the fruit of the land. 



'V.3. 



^ Num. 20: I, 16; Deut. i : 19. 




vade Palestine, |3ecause ** Palestine 
had ceased to become an Egyptian 
province, and neither Babylonians 
nor Assyrians were strong enough 
to mingle in its politics." — Sayce. 

Why was the Expedition 
Made? i. To confirm the faith 
of the Israelites. Their long stay 
in the desert may have made the 
Promised Land seem almost a 
dream, while they remembered 
with longing the fertility of E)gypt. 

3. To test the courage of the 
people, and learn whether, on 
hearing that they must fight in 
order to win Canaan, they would 
continue to trust God. 

3. To disclose to the people 
and their leaders their actual spiri- 
itual condition* thus proving the 
necessity of the long delay in the 
wilderness, and showing Moses 
and those like him what work 
remained for them to do in train? 
ing the people. 

Spying out Our Promisbd 
Land. Our life i^ like a wilder- 
ness journey, full of hardships. 
God understands that we need the 
inspiration of hope, and so he has 
set before us a Promised Land. Part of it is in this life, — the satisfaction of duty done, 
the power it gives, the f friendships that spring from it, the approval of noble men. The 
best part of it is in the next life, and the Bible is full of foregleams of heaven. Many 
spies have brought us good words from our Promised Land. They are the prophets, 
saints, and Christian heroes of all time, and Christ himself. One reason why Bible study 
is so profitable is the help it gives us in such comforting views of the future. 

Applications. ** The spies were to climb the hills which commanded a view of the 
Promised Land. And there fire heights which must be scaled if we are to have previsions 
of the heavenly life. We shall see the coming kingdom of God only if we follow in the 
footsteps of Christ to the summits of Sacrifice.' - — Waison, 

Every father has to spy out the land for his child, every teacher for his pupils, every 
pastor for his flock. There is no one so humble but he or she is trusted to explore for 
some one else the fields of thought and action, and bring back true report. 

IL A Beport of Faets. — Vs. 26-29. The spies were gone forty days (v. 25). We 
may imagine the first comps^ny, returning from lower Palestine, making their report in the 
presence of an eager assembly. 

26. And they. Either the twelve spies, or, as is at least probable, only a part of 
them, with Caleb but not with Joshua. Came to Moses and to Aaron, who, as leaders 
of the nation, had sent them forth. And to all the congre|^|^tion. Doubtless the heads 
of thousands and hundreds, and as many representatives of the people as could assemble in 
one place. To Kadssb. See <* Place." And shewed them the fruit of the land. 
They had gone as far as the valley of Eshcol, which means ^ chisUr, a bunck. This rich 
valley is just north of Hebron, and is described by Robinson as producing the largest and 
best grapes in all Palestine, besides pomegranates, figs, apricots, quinces, and other fruit in 
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27. And they told him, and said, We came unto the land whither thou 
sentest us, and surely it floweth with ^ milk and honey ; ^ and this ^ the 
fruit of it. 



28. ^SSJbllr^the people '^•''°"« that dwell in the land 
cities SJSnclS: <^^^ very great 
A'n&k there. 

the land of the £SS; and the S|[;g{? and the 



. _trong, and the 
and moreover we saw *the children of 



29, 



h The Ain'a.>lek.ite8dweU 
Am'ariek dwelleth 



Sb^Sit?* and the IS'SrlS* ^well in the mountains : and the 
the sea, and ^^^ by the ^5*6 o^ Jor'dan. 



Hit'tite, 
Ca'nun-ites dwell U^* 
Ca'naan-ite dwelleth *^y 



« Ex. 3 : 8. 
« Deut. 1 : 25. 



3 Deut. 1 : 28. 
*V.33. 



s Ex, 17: 8; Num. 14: 43 ; Judg. 6: 3. 




Pomegranate. 
Blossom and Fruit. 



abundance. The spies selected 
specimens of figs, pomegranates, 
and grapes, the latter being a mag- 
nificent cluster in honor of which 
the spies named the brook Eshcol. 
Two men carried it, hung between 
them on a pole, to prevent crush- 
ing. Kitto {^Phys, Hist, of Pales- 
tine, p. 330) describes a nineteen- 
pound bunch of grapes produced at 
Welbeck from a Syrian vine in 18 19, 
and borne as a present to the 
Marquis of Rockingham by four 
laborers, who carried it by twos, 
taking turns, a distance of twenty 
miles. The Massachusetts Plough- 
man records a bunch, grown in 
1845 by Dr. Mitchell of Philadel- 
phia, which measured two feet, 
four and five-eighths inches long and 
three feet across the shoulder, while 
the Boston CuUivator of x88i tells 

of a bunch of black grapes weighing twenty-three pounds, five ounces. 

Grapbs of Eshcol. i. Christians, "By their fruits ye shall know them.'* A single 

Christian life is as convincing a proof of the truth of Christianity as a journey through the 

whole land of ** Christian evidences." 

2. Christ, "None of us has entered heaven; but Jesus, who has gone on in advance 
to take possession of it in his people's name, has sent back an Eshcol cluster of its 
vintage.** — Taylor, Every life lived close to him is full of foretastes of heaven. 

3. Branches and vine. No life can bear the " fruits of the Spirit ** (Gal. 5 : 22, 23), those 
grapes of Eshcol, except as it is united to the true Vine (John 15 : 1-8) by faith and obedience. 

27. It floweth with milk and honey. They were adopting God*s own words to 
Moses, out of the burning bush (Ex. 3 : 8). And this is the fruit of it. They wanted 
to appear judicial, looking a little on the good side and much on the bad side. 

Practical. Nothing is so dangerous as a half-truth. ** To damn with faint praise '* has 
become a proverb. The worst enemies of Christianity are those who condescendingly praise 
its civilization, and then class Christ with Socrates. They accept Christ's fruits, but reject him. 

28. Nevertheless . . . the cities are walled and very great. " Not many cities 

could have been so large and so strongly fortified as was represented, 

Grapes — and though Lachish, Hebron, Shalim, and a few others were formidable.** — 

Giants. IVatson. Such cities seemed " an almost insuperable obstacle to a people 

wholly ignorant of artillery or of siege operations.** — Winterbothatn, 

We saw the children of Anak there. " A class of bandits whose names inspired terror 

throughout the district — Ahiman, Sheshai, and Talmai, sons of Anak. The great stature 

of these men, exaggerated by common report, together with stories of their ferocity, seem 

to have impressed the timid Hebrews beyond measure.** — Watson, 

29. The Amalekites dwell in the land of the South. <* The southern part of Pales- 
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30. And ^ Ca'leb stilled the people before Mo'ses, and said, Let us go 
up at once, and possess it ; for we are well able to overcome it. 

31. 'But the men that went up with him said, We be not able to go up 
against the people ; for they JJJ stronger than we. 

' Num. 14: 6, 34; Josh. 14: 7. ' Num. 3a: 9; Deut. i : 38. 

tine was known by the name of the N^eb, or south country. It formed the transition from 
the desert to the more highly cultivated country." — Elliotts " The Amalekites were the 
Bedouin of the time, probably with a look of poverty and hardship that gave little promise 
for any who should attempt to settle where they roamed." — Watson, The Israelites had 
already met the Amalekites, at Rephidim (Ex. 17: 8-16), and God had shown that he 
could conquer them. And the Hittites. A powerful, far-reaching people, whose remains 
have lately been discovered. They are represented on the Egyptian monuments (Sayce) 
as *< an ugly race, with yellow skins, black hair and eyes, receding foreheads, and protru- 
sive upper jaws." And the Jebusites. Possibly, as Driver suggests, a sub-tribe of the 
Canaanites. Jerusalem was their center, and they held it until the time of David. And 
the Amorites. Mountaineers, depicted on the Egyptian monuments (Sayce) as a tall 
race, with fair skins, light (also black) hair, and blue eyes. And the Canaanites. These 
occupied the lowlands, along the Mediterranean and the Jordan. "The name of Canaan 
is derived from a root signifying * to bow down,* and means * the lowlands * of Palestine." 
— Sayce in Hastings* Bible Dictionary, 

Lessons for the Timid. This report was based on facts, but the truth it contained 
was distorted by timidity. Its key-note is the ** howbeit " in v, 28 (r. v.). There are many 
men who are always running up against this word, or our modern equivalent, " but." They 
say, '* I know I ought to join the church, but — ." ** Family prayers is a beautiful custom, 
but — ." ** I understand what a good thing it is to attend Sunday school, but — ." For 
all such men there is one sad and fmal ** but " : ** Almost, but — lost." 

The Israelites found no strong people or fenced cities in the wilderness, just because it 
was a desert, not worth owning or fortifying. Those obstacles were proofs of the 
desirableness of Canaan. " 6^^?^ things are hard," as Plato was fond of saying. 

The timid spies were like Elisha's servant (2 Kings 6: 16, 17), who saw the enemy, 
but did not see the heavenly chariots and horsemen ranged on the hills round about. They 
saw the giants, but were blind to God. 

Many men consider it a proof of their acuteness that they can see difficulties and 
dangers in every undertaking. Really, it is one of the easiest things in the world to hunt 
up obstacles. The hard and praiseworthy thing is to find ways over obstacles, and 
encouragements to advance. 

III. A Courageous Report. — V. 30. And Caleb. A Kenizzite, of Edom, but 
attached to the tril^ of Judah. Stilled the people before Moses. Evidently they had 
burst out in a cry of despair and fear. They felt ^ one might imagine an escaped slave, 

who, after terrible hardships, had made his way to a free country, only 
Can versus Can*t. to find it closed against him. And said, Let us go up at once, and 

possess it. Caleb talked can and not can*t. For we are well able 
to overcome it. Forty years later, Caleb, then an old man of eighty, proved his brave 
words by conquering the very region that had terrified the ten spies, driving out the gigantic 
Anakim, and making his ancestral Hebron his own (Josh. 14: 6-14). 

How Courage Conquers, i. // acknowlei^es difficulties, Caleb agreed that there 
was something to overcome; "but," said he, ** we are well able to overcome it." 

2. // believes in itself. Napoleon gained his battles largely by his glorious confidence 
that he could gain them. Thoreau stuck to his making of lead pencils till he had made a 
perfect one, and then made no more. He wanted no uneasy sense of defeat to weaken 
nis future. 

3. // believes in God, " It was because Caleb knew that he was only the conducting 
wire, through which the might of God was brought to bear upon his adversaries, that he 
was so bold." — Taylor, 

IV. A Cowardly Report* — Vs. 31-33. 31. But the men that went up with 
him said. What follows may be a summary of the second report, this phrase simply 
implying " the other explorers." We be not able to go up against the people. That 
was true, but only because they left God out of the " we." 
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32. And they ^ brought up an evil report of the land which they h^d 
SiS''o*Jt unto the children of Is'ra-el, saying, the land, through which we 
have gone to .Jy^uiutiu a land that eateth up the inhabitants thereof; and 

* all the people that we saw in it ;„ men of * great stature, 

33. And there we saw the NfjKim, ' the sons of A'nik, ^fiSSSS of the 
Neph'i-hra: ^nd WO wcre in our own sight * as grasshoppers, and so we were 

* in their sight. 

1. And all the congregation lifted up their voice, and cried ; and ^ the 
people wept that night. 

2. ^ And all the children of Is'ra-el murmured against Mo'ses, and 
against Aar'on : and the whole congregation said unto them, Would God 
that we had died in the land of E'gypt ! or ^ would God we had died 
in this wilderness ! 

X Num. 14 : 3^t 37' ^ laa. 40 : 33. 7 £x. 16 : 2 ; Num. 16 : 41 ; P»a. 106 : 35* 

' Am. 3:9. 5 J Sam. 17 : 43. " Vs. 38, 39* 

3 Deut. 1 : 38. 6 Num. 11:4. 

3a. And they brought up an eyil report of tb« Und. The report was evil, not 
because it was untrue, but because it stopped short of God. The cities wtrt walled, but 
they were to fall at the blast of a ram's horn. The land • , • CfitCth up the inhabit- 
ants. Elliott thinks this refers to the constant strife among tribes contending for the land 
(Lev. 26: 38), though it might mean an unhealthy land, or a land of scarcity. And afl 
the people . . . are men of great 9tature, << Uterally, * men of measures.' ** — 
Elliott, 

33. And there we saw the giants (r. v. Nephilim), **The Nephilim are the 

primeval tyrants mentioned in Gen. 6: 4.'* — Pulpit Commentary, ** They are analogous 

to the demigods of the nations. It made the Anakim seem more dreadful thus to suggest that 

there was something supernatural and uncanny about them." — Hastings* 

Grasshopper Bible Dictionary, And we were in our own sight as grasshoppers. 

Men, '* Possibly the Hebrews were at this time somewhat ill -developed as 

a race, bearing the marks of their slavery. But we can hardly suppose 

that the Amorites, much less the Hittites, were of overpassing stature." — Watson, And 

so we were in their sight. No wonder; men are largely taken at their own estimation. 

The Causes of Cowaedice. i. Cowardice is born of the man and not of circum- 
stances. Two men, like Caleb and a faithless spy, may pass through the same experiences, 
but one of them may come out a hero and the other a poltroon ! Cowards are like a 
palsied man using a field-glass. The whole horizon seems to tremble, but really it is only 
his hand. Most of our anxieties are vague bogies, Nephilim that we can scarcely name, 
like the cloud monsters seen by travelers from Alpine heights, that prove to be only 
enormous shadows of themselves. 

2. Cowardice is born of a false humility. Men might well say, ♦* We ht not able," if 
they were to combat sin and misfortune in their own strength. But they are able, because 
God is with them (a Cor. 12: 10). 

3. Cowardice is born of exaggeration. We are not to << think of ourselves more highly 
than we ought to think," but if we think of ourselves as grasshoppers, we shall " start 
at a grasshopper." We are not to underrate other men, but if we look up to them as 
giants, we shall cease to look up to God. 

4. Cowardice is born of forgetfulness of God. Only a few inches make the difference 
between a giant and a dwarf. The differences between men seem very slight when one 
looks at them from the side of God. But cowards, like these spies, are half blind, and no 
wonder they see ** men as trees walking." 

V. A Cowardly People. — Vs. 1-4. i. And the people wept that night. " It 
was a sad outburst of cowardice and childishness — a whole army blubbering at the prospect 
of a battle." — Hamilton, Well might they weep, but at their own lack of faith. 

Practical. It would be very instructive if we should keep a ledger of our weeping, 
our fears, and our worries. We should 6nd most of them baseless. 

a. Murmured against Moses, Since he had led them under God's directions, this 
was murmuring against God. Would God we had died in this wilderness I God 
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August 24. REPORT OF THE SPIES. Numbers 13: 26-14: 4. 

3. And wherefore §J{S the Lord ^^KlSg* us unto this land, to fall by the 
swordv %Vr"' wives and our uuit^Si^Siii be a preyj were it not better for us 
to return into E'gypt ? 

4. And they said one to another, ^ Let us make a captain, and ^ let us 
return into E'gypt. 

'Neh. 9: 17. *Deut. 17: 16; Acts 7: 39. 

heard their prayer, and granted it by keeping them in the wilderness till their death. ** I 
wish I were deadl " men often say; but would they not be terror-stricken if they thought 
God would take them at their word? 

3. Wherefore hath the Lord broug^ht us unto this land, to fall by the sword ? 
In their fear, they spoke as if they were already in Canaan, confronted by the wrathful 
giants. That our wives and our children should be a prey. It is harder to have 
faith for our dear ones than for ourselves. 

4. Let us make a captain, and let us return into Egypt. " This was, perhaps, 
the bitterest hour in Moses* life. They had proposed to elect a captain before, but it was 

when he was away; this proposal was made before his face." — Meyer. 

The Revolt. They knew Moses well enough to know that he would not remain their 

captain if they returned to Egypt or stayed in the desert contrary to God*s 

will. ** Neither is it possible to retain Christ as our captain and also to make this world 

our home. For the great enterprise of spiritual redemption alone will Christ be our 

leader.** — Watson. 

Modern Applications. We sin like the Israelites when we fretfully ask, " 'Why 
doth the Lord bring me into this land * of sickness, or poverty, or failure? ** Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right? What earthly judge would permit such insults in his 
court ? 

The Israelites failed to realize that they were going to Canaan, not to live in ease and 
safety, but to bless the world. Self-sacrifice makes heroes, and the Israelites' selfishness 
was the root of their cowardice. 

" The ten looked at God through the difficulties, as when you look at the sun through a 
reversed telescope, and it seems indefinitely distant and shorn of its glory; while the two 
looked at difficulties through God.** — Rev. F. B. Meyer. 

Library. See illustrations of courage in Peloubet*s Suggestive Illustrations on Acts 
(Holman), chap. 4. 

Many speak about the Christian life just as the cowardly spies spoke about Canaan. 
** Become a Christian,** they say, "and your life will be cold, narrow, hard, full of depri- 
vations and difficulties.** On the contrary, **No Canaan of success, in any pursuit, can be 
gained save by the conquest of the Anakim.** — Taylor. Sir Humphry Davy said that his 
most important discoveries had been suggested by his failures, which he conquered. Cur- 
ran, roused by ridicule of his stuttering, became a great orator. See many illustrations in 
Marden*s Success ($1.25, W. A. Wilde Company) and Smiles* Self-Help. 

VI. The Penalty of COTrardice. — Num. 14: 5-45. Caleb and Joshua renewed their 
encouragements. Moses and Aaron fell on their faces in despair and grief. All was in 
vain; the people were even on the point of stoning them. Suddenly, as twice before in great 
crises (Lev. 10: 2; Num. 11: i), the people were terrified by a dazzling light from the 
tabernacle. Again, as on the occasion of the golden calf, Jehovah offered to destroy the 
people and make of Moses the second Abraham of a new and nobler race. In a passage 
which Meyer declares one of the grandest in the whole Bible, Moses rejected the alluring 
offer, and pleaded with God not to give the Egyptians and Canaanites a chance to deride 
the failure of his plans. 

Jehovah's decision shows how God can at the same time be merciful and just, for he 

answered Moses' prayer, yet punished the people. The decree was that only Caleb and 

Joshua, and those twenty years old or younger (who probaVjly had not 

A Forty-Years joined the revolt), should ever see Canaan. P'or forty years, beginning 

Sentence. with the Exodus, — a year for every day of the spies* absence, — the 

Israelites were to live in the wilderness, till all the older generation had 
perished. To attest the verdict, a plague raged among the people, and slew the ten 
cowardly spies. 

Struck with a too-late repentance, the anxious nation determined to go forward, even 
against Moses* protest and without the ark. But as they rushed through the pass that led 
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northward, the forces of the region fell upon them and defeated them terribly. They 
learned that God's judgment was final. 

Was the Punishment Tcx> Severe? No. First, it was necessary. Nations cannot be 
made or remade in a day. If the Israelites had been admitted to Canaan at that time, they 
would have ** found an excuse to call it a desert.** It takes God many years to make a 
diamond, and character, a far more precious jewel, cannot be made in a day. Second^ it 
was just. The Israelites had disobeyed a God who had proved himself wise, loving, and 
powerful by a series of miraculous proofs such as, save in the life of Christ, the world has 
never seen. " The seven days in which Miriam was shut out from the camp were the days 
of her purification. The forty years of patient pilgrimage and penance were the purifica- 
tion of the tribes.'* — Mrs, Whitney, TAird, it was merciful. As Watson says: "The 
desert was God*s, as well as the land flowing with milk and honey.*' They could learn to 
know God and trust him quite as well in Faran as in Canaan. 

Lessons in Courage taught at Kadbsh. i. Cowardice is constantly shutting 
men out of Canaans, — the Canaans of worldly success, of influence, honor, love, heaven. 

2. The young are wise in their daring. Every older Christian, too, may be a Moses or 
a Caleb, understanding the perils, yet preserving the youthful faith that ventures on what 
seems impossible. 

" O young Man of Galilee, aye a young man, 
That never grew old, serving God, — 
Not the young with their follies are under Thy ban. 
But the hearts that are seared, and the timid, whose plan 
Weakiv tries to do only the things that it can ! 
Their feet Thou wilt guide, and their zeal Thou wilt fan, 
As the young grow old, serving God." 

--AmmR. Wells, 

3. The ten spies, who did not dare march forward under God*s protection, died where 
they were, without his protection, from the plague. Cowards are like a man who, in 
backing away from a barking dog, falls over a precipice. 

4. No coward is necessary to God. He can always afford to wait, forty years or four 
hundred, for brave men. It is we who cannot afford to let him wait. 

5. It is reported of one of the most famous volunteer officers in the Spanish- American 
war that a charge over a barbed-wire fence, in his first engagement, transformed him, from 
a man almost beside himself with agitation, into the most cool and intrepid of all our com- 
manders. Usually, however, no single dash, such as the Israelites made at Kadesh, can 
win courage out of cowardice; but only a long training of the will. 

Library. Stephen Crane*s powerful story. The Red Badge of Courage, 

6. It is a false and fruitless courage that is not based on God. Even the Church and 
individual Christians, when they take up quarrels which God does not call on them to take 
up, or use weapons which God does not approve, find themselves promptly defeated. 

7. There is a time for obedience, and if we let that time go by without obeying, the loss 
is irreparable. 

" He who will not when he may. 
When he will he shall have nay." 



This event should be a stern warning to us all (Heb. 4: 11). 



LESSON IX. — August 31. 
THE BRAZEN SERPENT. — Numbers 21 



1-9. 



GOLDEN TEXT. — Knd as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even 

so must the Son of man be lifted up : that whosoever believeth in him should 

not perish, but have eternal life. — John 3 : 14, 15. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

Arouse Interest by showing a sketch 
map of the region covered in to-day *s lesson, 
and asking the scholars to look at it so 
attentively that they can reproduce it. Then 
place before the class a sheet of blank paper 
mounted on a board, and get them to recon- 



LEARN BY HEART. 

Vs. 6-8; Johns: 14,15; Isa. 45: 



THE SECTION ' 

includes Num. 15-20 and 21 : 1-9, together 
with Deut. i: 46; 2: i; 8: 1-5, 
John 3: 14-17. 



and 
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struct the map, first dotting in the outlines, 
and not fixing them till the class is sure they 
are right. Mark Jerusalem, the Dead Sea, 
the Red Sea, Kadesh, Arad's country, 
Edom, and Mt. Hor, together with the 
Israelites' route. Carry along the history 
step by step with the map. Mark with red 
the place of the fiery serpents. 

Close with the analogy to Christ and the 
cross, and an earnest appeal to the class, 
that they look to Christ for their salvation. 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

Subjects to be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

What did the Israelites gain from their forty years in 

the desert ? 
Some account of the Arabian deserts. 
The reasons why the Edomites would not let the 

Israelites' pass through their country. 
What answers to prayer have we studied this 

quarter? 
How serpents are like sins. 
How Christ saves men, as illustrated by to-day's 

lesson. 



HISTORICAL SETTING. 
Time. Aaron died on the first day 

of the fifth month (July- 
August) of the fortieth year after the Israel- 
ites left Egypt (Num. 33: 38); and they 
mourned for him thirty days before they 
started from Mt. Hor, the latter part 
of August. The event of our lesson 
occurred in September (b. c. 1452, 
according to the common chronology). 

The serpents attacked the 
Place. people in the southern part 
of the valley of Arabah, which 
extends from the Dead Sea to the head of 
the Gulf of Akabah, or eastern branch of 
the Red Sea. Through this valley was 
probably once the outlet of the Jordan and 
Dead Sea. 



PRONUNCIATIONS. 

Akabah', Ar'abah, E'dom, Hor (o as in 
for), Id'ume'a, Ka'desh Bar'nea, Miriam, 
Si'ir. 



The revolt of Korah. 
Aaron's rod that budded. 
The death of Miriam. 

II. 



LESSON OUTLINE. 

SUBJECT : A Lesson in Faith. 

I. The Punishment of Pride (Num. 
15-20). 

Moses at Meribah. 
The repulse from Edom. 
The death of Aaron. 

Faith conquers the Canaanites 
(vs. 1-3). 

The Israelites in distress. 
The Israelites praying. 
The Israelites triumphant. 

Faithlessness and its Punishment 
(vs. 4-6). 

The difficult journey. The light bread. 

The fiery serpents. 

IV. The Look of Faith (vs. 7-9). , 

The prayer of repentance. 
The prayer of intercession. Life for a look. 



III. 



THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

A realistic description of the Israelites* 
wilderness life in Geikie*s Hours with the 
Bible ($7.50, Pott). Commentaries on 
Numbers and on John 3: 14, 15; especially, 
on the latter, Marcus Dods in the Exposi- 
tor's Bible, Walker's Philosophy of the 
Plan of Salvation. Peloubet's Stiggestive 
Illtistrations on John 3: 14, 15 (Holman). 
Meyer's Like Christ (Sixth Day). Ser- 
mons by Finney, Moody, Trench, Spurgeon, 
Pentecost. Trumbull on serpent symbol- 
ism in The Threshold Covenant ($2.50, 
Scribners). Descriptions of the region 
studied, in Stanley's Sinai and Palestine ; 
Palmer's Desert of the Exodus, Poems by 
Bonar (** The Substitute," ** The Sin- 
bearer "), How ("The Death'of Christ "), 
Milman ( * * Good Friday " ) . Paradise Lost, 
book 9. 



PICTURES. 

The Brazen Serpent, Michael Angelo 
(fresco in the Sistine Chapel at Rome); 
Gerard Van Meire, Dore. Photograph of 
the scene as shown at the Ober-Ammergau 
Passion Play. Botticelli's Punishment of . 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram (fresco, 
Sistine Chapel). 



I. The Punishment of Pride* — Numbers 15-20. The Israelites, by their lack of 
faith at Kadesh Barnea, proved themselves unworthy to enter Canaan, and were justly con- 
demned to thirty-eight years more of their wilderness training school. God's purpose 
(Deut. 8: 2) was to ** humble " them and ** prove " them. The delay did this, their sim- 
ple fare, their hard life, the many dangers of the desert, the elevating services of the sanc- 
tuary, the instructions and inspiration of their God-led leader, Moses. In all this God 
** bare them as a nursing father in the wilderness " (Acts 13: 18, R. v. margin). 

Few incidents are recorded of these thirty-eight years. Their very monotony was part 
of the training. Kadesh was their center and rallying ground, and possibly the tabernacle 
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I. And ^rcl^;^n^:^tSti^iTA which dwelt in the Cffi: heard tell that 
Is'ra-el came ^ by the way of 5uh'alrim;*ind he fought against Is'ra-el, and took 

some q£ them P"»oner8. 
Bome ^'- ^-^^c"* captive. 

' Num. 33 : 40 ; >udg. i : i6. * Num. 13 : 21. 

was permanently there. Nevertheless so vast a host, about two million souls, must roam 
widely to obtain food for themselves and grazing ground for their cattle. Some of these 
wanderings, extending as far as Ezion Geber on the eastern arm of the Red Sea (i Kings 9: 
26), are given in Num. 33: 19-36. 

Six events stand out in this long period, chiefly at the end of it. 

1. TAe Revolt of Korah^ chapter 16. Korah the Levite, Dathan, Abiram, and On, 
with other princes or head men, 250 in all, took advantage of the people's discontent with 
the wilderness, and rebelled against Moses. Korah, Dathan, and Abiram were swallowed 
up in the earth before the people, as a punishment of their pride and a terrible warning, 
while the other rebels were destroyed by fire and plague. This fearful event taught the 
nation humility before God, and under the circumstances the severity of the punishment 
was as justifiable as is the death penalty for revolt in an army or for mutiny on board ship. 

Library. Illuminating chapters in Kingsley's Gospel 0/ ike Pentateuch (Macmillan), 
Maurice's Patriarchs and Lawgivers of the Old Testament (Macmillan), and Mrs. Whit- 
ney's The Open Mystery (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). Poem by Keble quoted in The 
Poefs Bible; also his '« The Church in the Wilderness " in The Christian Year, 

2. The Budding of Aaron* s Pody chapter 17. Further to confirm Aaron's supremacy 
and lower the pride of the princes, twelve rods, one for each tribe, were marked and laid 
before the ark over night. In the morning it was found that Aaron's alone had changed, 
having become an almond branch, full of buds, blossoms, and fruit. 

Library. Ruskin, in Ethics of the Dmt^ on rods and branches as types of perfect 
human strength. 

3. The Death of Miriam, the sister of Moses, at Kadesh (Num. 20: i). See Coster's 
poem, "The Dying Memories of Miriam," in The Poefs Bible, 

4. The Murmuring at Kadesh (Num. 20: 2-13) because of the failure of the stream 
that burst from the cliff there, and Moses' sin which excluded him from the Promised Land. 
The sin seems to have consisted either in angrily smiting the rock when God had told him 
merely to speak to it, or in his presumptuously taking the miracle to himself, ** Shall we 
bring you forth water out of this rock? " Evidently it was a sin of pride, and deserved its 
heavy punishment. This was the second %\x^z.vf\ called Meribah (** strife "); see Ex. 17:7. 

Library. Chapters on this sin in volumes on Moses by Oosterzee, Meyer, Hamilton, 
Taylor. Chapter in Whitney's The Open Mystery. Browning's fine passage in Men and 
fVomen, ending "Never dares the man put off the prophet." 

5. The Reptdse from Edom, Num. 20: 14-21. Remembering their severe repulse 
when they attempted, thirty-eight years before, to press into Canaan by a march northward 
from Kadesh (Num. 14: 40-45), the Israelites asked permission to go northeastward, 
through the land of Edom, which stretched in a narrow strip from the Dead Sea to the 
eastern arm of the Red Sea. They promised repeatedly not to touch wells or crops, but 
the Edomites churlishly refused, and even came out against Israel with a strong force. 
These Edomites were descendants of Esau (Gen. 25: 30) and so were related to the 
Israelites, who were forbidden to fight with their brethren (Deut. 2; 4, S)i and therefore 
were compelled to make the long journey around the southern extremity of their country. 
This sin of the Edomites was also based on pride, and was punished by centuries of aliena- 
tion from Israel, and finally by their complete destruction as a nation. 

6. The Death of Aaron (Num. 20: 22-29), o" Mt. Hor, on the way southward from 
Kadesh, on the western border of Edom. Eleazar, Aaron's son, was made high priest. 

Library. Whittier's " * The Rock ' in El Ghor." Sonnet by Wilton. 

II. Faith conquers the Canaanites. — Vs. 1-3. i. And when king Arad. 
Rather, as in R. v., ** the Canaanite, the king of Arad." "The district of Arad appears to 
have extended to the southern frontier of Canaan." — Elliot. Which dwelt in the 
south. The Negeb or South Country of Palestine, to reach which would require a march 
northward from Mt. Hor, where Aaron died. Heard tell that Israel came by way of 
the spies. ** Atharim "(r. v.) may mean «* spies," or it may be the name of some un- 
known locality. Then he fought against Israel. Probably as the Israelites, repulsed 
from Edom, were attempting to force their way northward. 
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a. ^ And Is'ra-el vowed a vow unto the Lord, and said, If thou wilt 
indeed deliver this people into my hand, then ^ I will utterly destroy their 
cities. 

3. And the Lord hearkened to the voice of Is'ra-el, and delivered up 
the Ca'n3.an-ites ; and they utterly destroyed them and their cities : and 
]i«c«ued ^jje name of the place wascnued " Hor'mah. 

4. And ® they journeyed from mount Hor by the way ^ the Red ^ to 

* compass the land of E'dom i and the soul of the people was much 

* discouraged because of the way. 



> Gen. t8: so ; Judg. 

2 Lev. 271 28. 

3 Num. 20: 22. 



ti: 30. 



■* Judg. 11: 18. 

a That is, later desirt$ction. 

b Or, was impaiienty Hebrew, was shortened. 



2. And Israel vowed a vow. 
The Bible is full of special vows, 
and God evidently honors thetn. 
There is abundant spiritual justifi- 
cation of such special, definite 
promises as the Christian Endeavor 
pledge. If thou wilt indeed 
deliver this people into my 
hand. This is not in the bargain- 
ing spirit. The people must con- 
quer, before they could serve God 
with their conquests. Then I will 
utterly destroy their cities. This 
was not vindictiveness, but ordinary 
prudence. The later history of the 
nation proved over and over how 
necessary for the purity of Israel 
was the utter destruction of idol- 
aters. It is mistaken mercy not to 
cut down weeds 
A Vow and and kill poison- 
Victory. ous snakes. 

3. And they 
utterly destroyed them and 




J^rom a Photograph by Wilson. 
By the Gulf of Akabah. 



their cities. TTiis probably occurred in the later time described in Josh. 12: 14; Judg. 
I: 17. And he called the name of the place Hormah. **A devoted thing," 
** something vowed.'* 

Lessons from Hormah. i. The Canaanites saw that they and the Israelites could 
not live in the same country. Wherever two opposing ideals come together, there is an 
** irrepressible conflict.*' You cannot mix oil and water. No nation and no man can 
serve two masters. 

2. No Canaan is to be won without fighting. Is it the Canaan of an education? The 
Canaanites of sloth, and often of poverty, range themselves before it. Is it a lovely home? 
You must fight carelessness and selfishness. Is it the Canaan of a noble country ? There 
are the Canaanites of ignorance, mammon, intemperance. 

3. God permitted the defeat, in order to drive his people closer to himself. How often 
would you think of God if it were never necessary to go to him with petitions? 

4. In dealing with an evil, we must utterly destroy it. Ancient fable tells of a many- 
armed monster from whom a single arm might be cut off, but at once two more grew in its 
place; the only way was to cut off its head. It must be total abstinence from intoxicants, 
yea and nay in the matter of profanity, honesty even as to a pin, and purity even to a 
thought. Our terms, as well as Grant's, must be " unconditional surrender." 

5. "Don't play there," said a little girl to her brother; "that is papa's kneeling 
place." And so the Israelites were far more likely to remember their vow and God's 
deliverance because they called that spot "the Vow Place." 

III. FaithleMness and its Pniii8hmeiit.-*Vs. 4-6. 4. And they journeyed, 
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5. And the people ^ spake against God, and against Mo'ses, * Wherefore 
have ye brought us up out of E'gypt, to die in the wilderness ? for SSSS 
no bread, "•anlVhe'iSuTn?*' water ; and * our soul loatheth this light bread. 

6. And * the Lord sent * fiery serpents among the people, and they bit 
the people ; and much people of Is'ra-el died. 

« Psa. 78: 19. 3 Num. 11 : 6. 5 Dcut. 8: 15. 

* Ex. 16 : 3 ; 17 : 3. * i Cor. 10 : 9. 

after -Aaron's death. From mount Hor. A well-marked mountain, rising 4,000 feet 
atx)ve the Arabah. Steps in the rock lead to an Arab sanctuary said to cover the grave of 
Aaron. By the way of the Red sea, or Yim Suph (Sea of Weeds), both names spring- 
ing from its abundant red coral. The eastern arm, the Gulf of Akabah, is here meant. 
They rounded Edom at a point only a few hours distant from the -Red Sea, passed through 
the opening made by the Wady Ithm and went up on the eastern side of Mount Seir 
(Edom), ** following very much the line of route taken in modern times by pilgrims 
between Mecca and Damascus.** — Taylor, Passing, however, somewhat east of it, since 
it goes through Edom. To compass the land of Edom. For the reason related above. 
Idumea is the modern name of the country, — the Greek form of the Hebrew "Edom.** 
Mount Seir is its backbone. And the soul of the people was much discouraged 
because of the way. They were turning their backs on Canaan and 

Doubt and marching directly away from it. Moreover, they were marching through 
Discouragement, a most desolate region, the worst portion of the plain called the Arabs^. 
** The surface is in general loose gravel and stones, everywhere fur- 
rowed and torn with the beds of torrents. Now and then a lone shrub of the ghudah is almost 
the only trace of vegetation.** — Robinson, The heat also is almost unbearable, and the 
terrible sirocco seems constantly blowing. The hostile Edomites may have harassed them 
from the hills. " The tribes must have suffered enormously and been greatly reduced in 
number. As for cattle, we must conclude that hardly any survived.** — IVaison. 

Practical. When Longfellow sung, ** Learn to labor and to wait,** he knew well 
that the latter is the harder. It is not toil, but hope deferred, Canaan postponed, that 
makes the heart sick. The only remedy for this discouragement is to choose Christ for our 
Way; and then, though we travel forever, we carry our Canaan with us. 

Illustration. Spurgeon urges that there is nothing that one cannot make a way 
through, if he can find something harder to bore with. The Mount Cenis tunnel through 
the Alps pierced the hardest of rocks because the boring tools were edged with diamond. 
Thus faith in Christ will make a way through all difficulties. 

5. And the people spake against God. They ** tempted the Lord ** (i Cor. 10: 9). 
Speaking of God after a human fashion, he was tempted to give them up as hopeless. 
And against Moses. What a compliment, thus to be coupled with God, even in 
reproaches ! Wherefore have ye brought us up out of Egypt, to die in the wilder- 
ness ? Thus they turned God*s greatest miracle and benefit into a complaint. So a man 
sometimes asks, " Why was I brought into life at all, if my life must be so miserable?" while 
at the very moment he is speaking, the man holds his life so precious that he would do 
anything to preserve it. This light bread. "This vile bread.** Manna, which could 
sustain them through forty years of travel in the wilderness, could not have deserved this 
taunt. Indeed, the spirit of faultfinding grows with whatever it feeds on, though it eat at 
Delmonico*s. 

6. And the Lord sent. It is not necessary to suppose that the serpents were created 
for this occasion, but the Lord brought them to this place, or he permitted the people in 
their blind obstinancy to run into them, withdrawing his protection from them. Fiery 
serpents. "Hebrew, * the serpents, the seraphim' (the burning ones).** — Elliott, 

SeeDeut. 8: 15; Isa. 14: 29; 30: 6. Probably a definite kind of 

Fiery serpent is meant, called " fiery '* because of bright red coloring upon 

Serpents. their heads, the glistening of the sun on their scales, or the burning of 

their bites. Travelers testify that the region about the head of the Gulf 

of Akabah is still infested with snakes. Burckhardt found on the shore the trails of serpents 

crossing each other in many directions. ** In the Arabah and whole North Arabian region 

the cobra, or naja haie, is common, and is superstitiously dreaded.** — IVatson, "The 

haie is one of the fiercest of poison-bearing snakes, seldom running from an adversary. 

Its length is about five or six feet.'* — /. G, Wood, " In India it is estimated that several 
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7- ^^^'Ind'" the people came to Mouses, and said, We have sinned, beSU 
*we have spoken against the Lord, and against thee; ^pray unto the 



Lord, that he take away the serpents from us. 
people. 



And Mo'ses prayed for the 



ipsa. 78: 34. 



aV.s. 



3 Ex. 8 : 8, 28 ; i Sam. 12 : 19 ; i Kings 13:6; Acts 8 : 24. 




thousand people annually die from the bite if (he 
cobra. ' ' — Packard's Zoology, In Sir Risdo n H . 1 1 1 n ■ t l \ 
Diseases of the Bible is a suggestion that the; i\^^\y sur- 
pent was the Guinea worm, Filaria Medinensis, a 
thread-like worm from four inches to four feet loug and 
about a tenth of an inch broad. It aboundEi in the 
Arabian Peninsula, and, entering through the feet antl 
legs and especially through infected drink thg water, 
produces burning inflammation. And they bit 
the people. ** Their own ingratitude and ob- 
stinancy and unbeUef came back upon them in 
the visitation of mean, creeping, stinging, deadly 
creatures of the ground; as they had assailcn] 
and wounded with bitterness and burning jv- 
proach, they were themselves assailed ninl 
wounded.*' — Mrs, Whitney, 

Lack of Faith and its Conse- 
quences. I. The Israelites* sin sprung 
from unwarranted despondency. There 
were real causes for it, but there were 
far stronger reasons why they should 
have trusted God. 

Illustration. " A friend of mine 
received a letter from a missionary on 
the west coast of Africa, in which some 
serpent eggs were contained. He laid 
them carefully aside; but one day he dis- 
covered, to his dismay, that the heat of 
the drawer had hatched them into ser- 
pents, and there was a heap of crawling 
things before his eyes. So despondency is a serpent's egg, which, if we are not careful, 
will hatch in our hearts into a serpent itself, and poison us with its venomous bite.*' — Taylor, 

2, All sin is like a serpent in its crafty, sinuous action, fascinating to the eye, and like 
venom in its effect. 

Illustration. Describing the bite of the Brazilian fer-de-lance, J. G. Wood says: . 
"Even in those cases where the sufferer recovers for the time, the system is terribly 
injured, and the latent virulence of the poison can hardly be eliminated from the frame 
even at the cost of painful boils and ulcerations which last for many years. The nervous 
system is also much affected, as giddiness and paralysis are among the usual consequences 
of the strong venom which this reptile extracts, by some inexplicable chemistry, from per- 
fectly harmless food." As terrible and persistent are the results of sin. 

Illustration. Many snake-charmers, before they handle their venomous pets, remove 
their poison sacs and thus render them harmless. You can*t do that with sin serpents. 

3. If the Israelites had had faith, they could easily have conquered even this peril, 
according to the promise put into words long afterwards (Mark 16: 18): "They shall 
take up serpents; and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them.** Paul proved 
the truth of this (Acts 28: 3-6). 

Illustration. Dr. Chapman, in Front Life to Life ($1.00, United Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor), describes the washing of the cobras in the London Zoological Gardens. 
The lid is raised a trifle, the deadly serpent sticks out his head, and quick as an arrow an 
attendant grips its neck. He pulls it out and washes it as unconcerned as if it were a kit- 
ten; his peace of mind is due to the power of his grip. So there is a grasp of Christian 
faith by which we can lay hold even of " the old serpent, the Devil.*' 

IV. The Look of Faith. — Vs. 7-9. 7. The people came to Moses. Moses was 
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NuMBEEs ai: 1-9. LESSON IX. Third Quarter. 

8. And the Lord said unto Mouses, Make thee a fiery serpent, and set 
it upon a -ta?Sa«i 1 and it shall come to pass, that every one that is bitten, 
when he i^o^^Jth^'' it, shall live. 

9. And ^ M5'ses made a serpent of brass, and JJl' it upon the'iSSd'aiti: a*id 
it came to pass, that if a serpent had bitten any man, when he looKTunto ^^^ 
serpent of brass, he lived. 

' 2 Kings 18 : 4; John 3 : 14, 15. 

120 years old, and some have thought that Joshua was already leading the people, more 
especially since Moses' fall at Meribah; but the people came instinctively to him in need. 
A strong man can afford to bide his time. We have sinned. The Israelites began to 
see that the real danger was not the serpents, but the sin that led to the serpents, and it 
was to open their eyes to this fact that the serpents were sent. For we have spoken 
against the Lord. Confession, to be worth anything, must be definite, like this, and not 
general. And ag^ainst thee. Most sins are against men as well as God. It is not enough 
to ask God to forgive us, but we must go also, as these Israelites did, to the men against whom 

we have sinned. Pray unto the Lord. Moses did not ask them to 

Two pray for themselves, partly because they had already virtually done that 

Pet it ion $. m asking him to pray for them, and partly because it was best for the 

people to recognize his spiritual leadership. 
Practical. The life of Moses abounds in examples of the value of intercessory prayer. 
Such prayer is sadly neglected. It is a good rule never to pray for yourself without offer- 
ing a petition at least as long, earnest, and explicit, for somebody else. See Andrew 
Murray's Ministry of Intercession (75 cents, Revell). 

8. Make thee a fiery serpent, of brass (v. 9), that is, of copper or bronse, which 
the word usually means. And set it upon a pole. ** A banner-pole." — Geikie. 
** Often their shape was something like a cross; at least, the object on the pole was a fixed 
one, of some solid substance, and not, as with us, a flying or fluttering flag." — Prof, /, H, 
Hall, The pole was to elevate it, so that all might see. 

9. And Moses made a serpent of brass. It existed up to the time of King Hese- 
kiah, who wisely destroyed it, because the people had begun to worship it as an idol 
(2 Kings 18: 4). The author of the apocryphal Book of Wisdom wisely says; ** He that 
turned himself toward it was not saved by the thing that he saw, but by thee, that art the 
Saviour of all" (16: 7). If a serpent had bitten any man, when he beheld 
the serpent of brass, he lived. ** As the herald passed along, what a scene the 
camp would present I There you might see a man all but dead, raising himself upon his 
arm, and straining his glazed eyes, if haply he might behold the glittering symbol ; yonder 
another, wiping iway his tears of anguish to look upon the glorious object; and yonder 
still, a mother with her child, eagerly pointing to the flag-staff, if perchance she may fix her 
loved one's gaze upon the mystic healer." — Taylor, 

Illustration. If any doubt this miracle, Mrs. Whitney bids them imagine that in 
some way all knowledge of the electric car and the telephone should perish from the earth, 
and only a brief, unexplained statement be handed down to posterity. Who would believe 
that men once traveled by an invisible force, and sent their audible words on wires around 
the globe? " We are living in miracle all the time." 

A FOREGLEAM OF CALVARY. Christ himself gave the interpretation of this event in John 
3: 14, 15, — "As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of 
man be lifted up: that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have eternal life." 

1 . The serpent was not the symbol or likeness of Christ, but of sin and its penalty. So 
Christ was made ** in the likeness of sinful flesh " (Rom. 8: 3), he was made sin for us, 
** who knew no sin " (2 Cor. 51 ai). Thus, to take up the thread of a still more ancient 
prophecy, did the seed of the woman bruise the serpent's head (Gen. 3: 15). 

Illustration. Strangely enough, in Egypt, whence the Israelites had come, and else- 
where in the East, the serpent was regarded as the emblem of life as well as of death, 
because the physicians soon discovered the medicinal value of poisons. To this day a ser- 
pent, wreathed around a staff, is the recognized symbol of the healing art. 

2. The brazen serpent '* was hung up there on the banner-staff as a trophy, to show 
that for the poison there was healing."— /4^^</. So Christ's cross has become the most 
conspicuous and triumphant object of the world's history. 
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Sbftembbr 7. 



THE PROPHET LIKE MOSES. 



Deut. 18; 9-19. 



Illustration. Said Washington, at the outbreak of the American Revolution, **Let 
us raise a standard to which the wise and honest may repair.'* These words are inscribed 
over the Washington Arch in New York City. Similarly, many noble standards have been 
set up in the course of history, but they all bow before the standard of the cross. 

3. "It must be assumed that there was repentance and faith on the part of those who 
looked.*' — Watson. Without these, the mere sight of the brazen serpent would avail 
nothing. And likewise the mere knowledge of Christ is useless without repentance of sin 
and faith in the Saviour. 

4. Still the salvation comes, as this illustration of the brazen serpent makes clear, not 
from anything that we can do, but from what Christ is and does. 

Illustration. " It is not I who deserve credit for the delight which I have in look- 
ing upon an exquisite picture, but rather the artist whose work the picture is; and, in like 
manner, it is not the sinner who deserves honor for his salvation, but rather the Christ 

through looking to whom he has obtained it.*' — Taylor, 
Ufe for a Look. 5. ** Every one that is bitten '* was invited to look at the brazen ser- 

pent, and be healed. So Christ has been raised upon the cross, that 
** whosoever believeth might have everlasting life." No one ever looked in vain. 

6. It needs only a look. Every evangelist and missionary can give proofs of the 
possibility of sudden conversions. 

7. But it does need the look. That was the test of the Israelites* faith, whether they 
would be willing to do something so useless, seemingly, as to look at a brass serpent. So 
** the preaching of the cross is to them that are perishing foolishness * ' (i Cor. i: 18). 
They want to do some great thing themselves, and not merely accept Christ as their 
Saviour. 

8. And the look of faith toward Christ's cross does actually and always heal men of 
their sin. 

Illustration. Marconi*s wonderful invention of wireless telegraphy has aroused a 
scientific controversy, some holding that the mysterious communication passes through the 
air, and others thinking that it runs through the earth. Marconi committed himself to 
neither theory, but satisfied himself with pointing to his invention and saying, ** It works.*' 
No one understands just how Christ's atonement frees men from sin, but innumerable saved 
lives prove that it does. 



' There is life for a look at the crucified One, 
There is life at this moment for thee ; 
Then look, sinner, look unto him and be savtd, — 
Unto him who was nailed to the tree ! " 



LESSON X. — September 7. 

THE PROPHET LIKE MOSES. 
Deuteronomy 18 : 9-19. 

GOLDEN TEXT. —This is of a truth that prophet that should come into the world. 

John 6: 14. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

Win Attention by asking the scholars 
to name all the great orations they can think 
of, and tell them that they are to study one 
of the very greatest. 

Discuss Briefly the purpose and scope 
of Deuteronomy. 

Chart the Lesson as you proceed, on a 
blackboard or pencil tablet, representing the 
Israelites as a circle, the evil elements 
against which Moses warns them as arrows 
aimed at the circle, each arrow named, and 



LEARN BY HEART. 

Vs. 17-19; Heb. i: i, 2; Epb. 2: 19, 



HISTORICAL SETTING. 
Time. — Deuteronomy is mainly occu- 
pied with a series of addresses by Moses to 
the people, delivered during the last forty 
days before the death of the speaker. It 
fills the slight gap between Numbers and 
Joshua. 
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Deuteronomy i8: 9-19. 



LESSON X. 



Third Quarter. 



the opposing strength of the nation as cir- 
cles surrounding the Israelites, named '* a 
spiritual religion," •* obedience,** "the 
prophets,*' "Christ." 

Close with an application to the dangers 
that assail your scholars' lives; Christ alone 
can keep them safe and pure. 



THE SECTION. 

Deut. 18: 9-22, with the announcement of 
the fulfilment of this prophecy in Peter's 
sermon, Acts 3: 18-23. 

Deuteronomy, ** the second law," is the 
Greek (Septuagint) translation of the words 
"a copy of this law" (Deut. 17: 18). 
The book repeats the laws of Moses, but in 
a form better adapted to popular use, and 
more fitted to the new conditions soon to 
arise in Canaan. The traditional view is 
that the book was written by Moses, all but 
the account of his own death, and read to 
the people, as itself declares, just before 
their entrance upoii Canaan. Many modern 
scholars believe, however, that, though 
based on older documents, some of which 
Moses wrote, the book in its present shape 
was written after the reforms of Hezekiah 
and before the reign of Josiah, 621 B. c, 
when it was discovered in the temple. Even 
if this view should be proved true, the book 
would remain one of the noblest portions of 
the inspired Bible. Charles Kingsley calls 
it " the grandest and deepest book of the 
Old Testament, the sum and substance of 
all political philosophy"; and Prof. R. G. 
Moulton, who describes it as ** the most 
spiritual book of the Old Testament," 
further exalts it as exhibiting most perfectly 
that ** rush of speech " which belongs to 
true oratory, and as far superior to the 
greatest secular orations, such as those of 
Burke or Demosthenes. 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

Subjects to be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

Forms of idolatry practised in Moses' day. 
Why was idolatry forbidden the Israelites? 
What are some forms of modem idolatry ? 
What kind of men were the prophets ? 
How was Christ like Moses? 
The penalties of all idolatry. 
The rewards of obeying Christ. 



Place. — The plains of Moab on the east 
of the Jordan, opposite Jericho; closing 
with Moses' death on Mt. Nebo. 



LESSON OUTLINE. 
SUBJECT : A Lesson in National 

Safety and Purity. 
I. Separation from Idols (vs. 9-n). 

Nine forms of heathenism. 
Idolatry on modem mission fields. 
Idolatry in our own land. 

II. The Weakness of Idolatry (vs. 12- 
14). 

The idolaters to be conquered. 
Modem applications. 



III. Guidance in 
(vs. 15-18). 



A Pure Religion 



IV. 



The promise of prophets. 
The promise of a Messiah. 
How Christ was like Moses. 

Punishment for Disobedience 
(v. 19). 



The responsibility for speaking. 

The responsibility for listening and obeying. 



V. Distinguishing 
(vs. 20-22). 



False Teachers 



Prophecies that do not come true. 
Weeding out false doctrine. 



THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

The more radical view in Driver's Deut- 
eronomy^ in the International Critical 
Commentary (Scribners). The conserva- 
tive-radical view, in Harper's Deuteronomy 
in the Expositor's Bible (Funk and Wag- 
nails). Capital, brief statements of reasons 
for holding to the traditional view, by Prof. 
James Robertson, D.D., in Book iy Book 
(Isbister), by Taylor in Moses the LaW' 
Giver J chap. 24 (Harpers), and by Kings- 
ley in Gospel of the Pentateuch^ Sermon 1 5 
(Macmillan). An admirable devotional 
treatment of the lesson in Oosterzee's Moses 
(T. and T. Clark). "The Forms of Divi- 
nation and Magic in Deut. 18 : 10, 11," by 
W. R. Smith, Journal of Philology^ vols. 
13. 14. 



The First Victories, After their experience with the fiery serpents the Israelites con- 
tinued their march, rounding Edom, and passing up along its eastern borders. After a new 
census (Num. 26) to organize the nation for conquest, the Israelites met and defeated the 
tribes occupying the country east of the Jordan (Num. 21: 21-35; Deut. 2, 3). This 
includes the story of Og» King of Bashan, with his iron bedstead. Two and a half tribes 
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September 7. THE PROPHET LIKE MOSES. Deut. 18: 9-19. 

9. When thou art come into the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee, ^ thou shalt not learn to do after the abominations of those nations. 

10. There shall not be found *wiTOw\nro7e* that maketh his son or his 
daughter ^ to pass through the fire, * om that useth divination, on''e*hi?t?5Si?4 
>Sw, or an enchanter, or a ^^,^ 

> Lev. 18: 36; Deut. 12: 39, 30. » Lev. 18: 21 ; Dent. la: 31. 3 Lev. 19: 26; laa. 8: 19. 

were assigned to this conquered country, but were not to enter upon possession until they 
had helped their brethren conquer Canaan. As the Israelites were encamped on the plains 
of Moab, east of the Jordan opposite Jericho, there occurred the significant visits of Balaam, 
the heathen prophet, and his unwilling prophecies of power and success for the invaders. 
It was here also that Moses, in the hearing of the people, repeated the law and renewed the 
covenant in a series of farewell addresses of which this lesson forms a part. 

The passage of Deuteronomy from 17: 14 to 18: 22 is one of much importance, because 
it outlines the three great agencies through which God was to lead his people, — the kings 
(Deut. 17: 14-20), the priests (Deut. 18: 1-8), and the prophets (Deut. 18: 9-22). 
The chief exhortation in the last section is to national purity, separation from the sins and 
horrible defilement of idolatry. That this may be possible, the prophets are promised, and 
especially the one great Prophet, the Messiah. Purity, therefore, is the next lesson taught 
the Israelites in their wilderness training school ; a lesson imperatively needed as they drew 
near to Canaan, that country steeped in foul idolatries. 

The Scene. ** The speaker is an aged man, whose venerable head is covered with the 
snowy white of nearly sixscore years, but whose voice is still both loud and clear enough to 
make itself heard far off. The audience is a people now redeemed : rulers, heads, and 
members of families, in thousands and ten thousands, crowd around the spot from which 
the prophet of the Lord addresses them. The sanctuary where they are assembled is crea- 
tion's mighty temple, bounded on the one side by the wilderness which they quitted only 
recently, and on the other by the stream which they were soon to cross. And the address 
itself is nothing less than the last lessons, reminders of past events, exhortations, and prom- 
ises, uttered by lips which, ercja few montlis shall have passed, will be silent in the dust." 
— Oosterzee, 

I. Separation from Idols. — Vs. 9-1 1. 9. When thou art come into the land 
of Canaan. The Israelites were about to take a step, for which God through Moses had 
been preparing them for forty years. What more natural and suitable than these closing 
exhortations, the baccalaureate sermon of their great commencement week ? Which the 
Lord thy God g^iveth thee, and therefore they could confidently march up against the 
land. Thou shalt not learn to do alter the abominations of those nations. Some- 
times conquered countries conquer their conquerors, as Rome did, and Moses knew how 
easily his people, after winning Canaan, might fall into a second captivity under the crafty 
attractions of heathen idolatry. 

A National Temptation. Moses* warning was confirmed by the entire course of 
Hebrew history. The Israelites were attracted to idolatry because ( I ) it was popular, the 
great nations around them being idolatrous; (2) it seemed politic, because these great 
nations were constantly pressing against them; (3) it offered to their lower natures the 
most alluring of vices under the guise of religion; (4) it put a material, easily compre- 
hended image in place of a spiritual God, to be seen only by the eye of faith. Moses 
understood his people. 

10. There shall not be found among you. The following list of nine types of sor- 
cerers is the most complete of the Pentateuch. Any one that maketh his son or his 
daughter to pass through the fire. This was part of the worship of the Phoenician 
god, Molech (Lev. 18: 21; 20: 2-5), "an image of brass, with head of ox and members 
of human body; the arms were heated, and children placed in their embrace.'* — Gray, 
The nation was often guilty of this sin in later times (2 Kings 17: 17; 2 Chron. 33: 6; 
E^ek. 23: 37). It is not known whether the rite involved consecration by fire, the burn- 
ing of human victims, or an ordeal by fire. Gehenna, the valley to the south of Jerusalem, 
gained its horrible renown from these fearful ceremonies. Or that useth divination. 
"The term means to obtain an oracle from a god by some method of drawing lots.** — 
Driver. Sometimes headless arrows, on the shafts of which were written various possible 
events, were shaken in a quiver, and the one that fell out first was held to indicate the 
future. (See Ezek. 21 : 21-23.) ^^ ^^ observer of times. "The etymology is obscure, 
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II. *?J a charmer, or 
'necromancer. 


a 


consulter with , 


^ familiar 


Srt?* or a wizard, or a 


* Lev. 30: 37. 








« I Sara 


.28:7. 



and the precise kind of divination intended is uncertain,** says Driver, who translates it 
simply <*a soothsayer.** Or an enchanter. **One that observeth omens, of which the 
most familiar example is divination by the flight of birds.** — Driver. Prophesying ** from 
signs that consist in words, or actions, or the cries of birds, or fire, or atmospheric changes, 
or rain.** — Smith, The contemplated action was to be fortunate or not, according to the 
direction in which a toad hopped across the path, or the fancied significance of the next 
chance word overheard 1 Or a witch (r. v. "sorcerer*'). Probably those that use 
drugs, herbs, or spells for the producing of magical effects, as witches were supposed to 
bring about the death of their victims by melting wax images of them. 

Library. D. G. Rossetti*s poem, "Sister Helen.** Longfellow*s tragedy, "Giles 
Corey of the Salem Farms.'* 

II. Or a charmer. "One who fascinates noxious animals, like Eastern serpent- 
charmers.** — WolfendaU. " The expression may signify * one who ties * magic * knots,* 
or binds by a spell.** — Driver, Or a consulter with familiar spirits. Lev. 20: 27 
decrees death by stoning for this form of impostors. Isa. 29 : 4 indicates that their trick 
was a form of ventriloquism. Or a wizard. One who makes pretensions of strange 
knowledge. Driver considers this noun to be the object of the preceding verb, translating 
both phrases: " One that consulteth a ghost or a familiar spirit,*' the first professing to caU 
up any ghost, but the latter consulting only the particular spirit which is their " familiar.** 
See Socrates* account of his " familiar spirit " in Xenophon's Memorabilia and Plato's 
Crito, Or a necromancer. "One who interrogates the dead.** — Wolfendale, " Prob- 
ably a comprehensive term, intended to bring within the terms of the prohibition whatever 
other forms of the same superstition, not already mentioned, were in vogue : for instance, 
the practice of 'incubation,* or passing the night in tombs (Isa. 65: 4), or the establish- 
ment, at particular spots, of oracles of the dead.** — Driver, 

Modern Illustrations. The natives of New Guinea believe that angry spirits alone 
cause sickness and death. These spirits speak through the sorcerers. At every feast they 
set aside food for the spirits. So many evils spring from sorcery that the English govern- 
ment has now affixed severe penalties to the practice of it. (See Pioneering in New 
Guinea^ by James Chambers, recently martyred there. Revell.) 

The Matabele in South Africa are dominated by their witch-doctors, who readily enter 
all sorts of vile plots, since their unsupported accusation will cause any man *s death. The 
chief is supposed to bring rain with his medicines. The superstitions of the people clothe 
all natural objects with terror. (Sec CsLrnegie^s Among tke Matade/e, Revell.) 

The "geomancy** of the Chinese " wind-and-water doctors** is one of earth's most 
gigantic delusions. It is the superstition requiring graves to be luckily placed, on pain of 
woe to the living. An intricate system regulates this, and the " doctors** who expound it 
play mercilessly on the fears of the poor people, extorting large sums from them. (See 
Beach*s Dawn on the HilU ofT^ang, Student Volunteer Movement.) 

" All the religion of many of the women of India consists in walking around the tulasi 
plant, in saying prayers to it, or in placing offerings before it.** Water worship, including 
baths in horribly filthy " sacred ** bathing places; the worship of. animals, even fleas being 
thought capable of enclosing the soul of some sage or saint; the worship of tools, of 
ancestors, of Hving men, of gods " to the number of 330,000,000** — these are some of 
the features of Hindu superstition. (See Beach *s The Cross in the Land of the Trident, 
Revell.) 

These illustrations from mission fields might be multiplied indefinitely; but how about 
Christian lands? The ancient Molech burned the body, but the soul itself is burned by our 
modern Molechs, — the saloon, empty fashion, mammon, and worldly ambition, — into 
which many parents throw their children. 

The wise Mosaic law against consulting familiar spirits is violated to an amazing extent 
to-day, and our cities are filled with fortune-tellers, clairvoyants, astrologers, palmists, 
mediums, — feeders of superstition and crime. 

Finally, there are hundreds of popular superstitions, such as those connected with the 
moon, the number thirteen, spilling salt, giving knives, charming warts, lucky days, mascots, 
pocket pieces, Friday, dreams, and the like. To hold that the course of providence is 
connected in any way with such absurd trifles is to dishonor the God of providence. 
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Sbftbmbbr 7. THE PROPHET LIKE MOSES. Deut, x8i 9-19. 

12. For whSliJvwdSeth these things "^7 an abomination unto the Lord : and 
^ because of these abominations the Lord thy God doth drive them out 
from before thee. 

13. Thou shalt be " perfect with the Lord thy God. 

14. For these nations, which thou shalt ^possess, hea^?;JtrniSSfe.;t&1^?25LX^^ 
and unto diviners : but as for thee, the Lord thy God hath not suffered 

theesoSdo! 

15. ^The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a pro^JS ^rom the midst 
of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me ; unto him ye shall hearken ; 

* Ley, 18 : 24, 25 ; Deut. 954. a Or, u^i^^kt, or, sincere ; Gen. 17 : i, 

• V. 18 ; John i : 45 ; Acts 3 : 22 ; 7 : 37. b Or, inherit. 

n. The Weakness of Idolatry^. —Vs. 12-14, 12. For all that do these things, 
whether heathen or Hebrew, are an abomination unto the Lord. The pendty 
was death. ** In the earlier days of the sacred history there was no enemy so subtle, so 
insidious; so difEcuU to meet as magic and soothsaying. Only by actual prohibition, on 
pain of deathy could the case be adequately met; and under these circumstances there is 
no need for us to apologize for the Old Testament law, * Thou shalt not suffer a witch to 
live ' (Ex. 22: 17).*' — Prof, Andrew Harper, 

13. Thou shalt be perfect with the Lord thy God. Yield him pure service, 
undefiled with idolatry. See Matt. 5 : 48. 

14. For these nations, which thou shalt possess. The various tribes inhabiting 
Canaan. Hearkened (a. v. ** hearken '*)••• unto diviners. Not merely listen to them, 
but go after them, live on their plane. God hath not suffered thee so to do. Does this 
mean that they could not indulge in the abominations of idolatry ? No, for they did. It means 
that God placed barriers in their way, — his commandments, the exhortations of prophets, 
the example of men like Moses; but they burst through the barriers to do their evil will. 

Why all Idolatry is Weak. i. Because God hates it; it is an " abomination " to 
him, and whatever he hates must in the end perish. No one can be pure, from sin unless 
be comes to hate it as God does. 

3. Because idolatry weakens the body, whether it is the sensuous worship of an idol or 
the worship of mammon, fashion, strong drink, and the gaming table. 

3. Because idolatry weakens the intellect. AH superstitions destroy the judgment. As 
the emotions gain control, resolution, prudence, and reason fall behind. 

4. Because idolatry destroys the soul, from which man's true strength comes. No 
nation can be strong without a high ideal; neither can a man. 

5. God does not always drive idolaters at once from their Canaans. Mammon-wor- 
shipers, debauchees, drunkards, notorious sinners may seem to flourish for a time, but 
always in the end their kingdom is taken away and given to the pure and obedient. 

III. fiaidance in a Pure Beligrion* — Vs. 15-18. Idolatry and sorcery testify to a 
need of the human soul that must be met, the need of some outlook into the future, the 
need of spiritual guidance, and of a revelation of God's will. In forbidding idolatry and 
sorcery this need must be supplied, or the nation would be like the house from which the 
devil had been driven out, swept and garnished for the reception of seven worse devils. 
Therefore the prophets and the Messiah were promised. 

15. The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee. In this verse there is outlined 
what Oosterzee calls *♦ the grandest hope of all antiquity," the promise of the Messiah. 
This promise was at first in large, general terms, like the broad foundations of the Great 
Pyramid of Egypt, but narrowed upward through the centuries, becoming sharper and 
more definite as it drew near to its glorious apex, Jesus Christ. A Prophet. In the King 
James version this is capitalized, making it refer to Christ alone; but the revision writes it 
'♦prophet'* here as well as in vs. 20-22. The latter passage evidently speaks of the 
prophets as a class, showing how false prophets may be distinguished from the true. But 
the entire prophetic order looked forward to Christ and found in him its culmination; so 
that, in either view of these verses, they furnish a picture of the Messiah, and ^ glorious 
prophecy of his wisdom and power. " For who is so worthy of being called the Prophet, 
in the fullest extent of the word, as he who has fully made known to us the Father's will 
and counsel for our salvation?" — Oosterzee. From the midst of the©, of thy 
brethren. '* In contrast to the diviners, who were often of foreign origin (Isa, 2: 6, 
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Deuteronomy i8: 9-19. LESSON X. Ttord Quarter. 

16. tSSSiSI to all that thou desiredst of the Lord thy God in Ho'reb 
* in the day of the assembly, saying, ^ Let me not hear again the voice of 
the Lord my God, neither let me see this great fire any more, that I die 
not. 

17. And the Lord said unto me,^They have well ^2S"ti2?* which they 
have spoken. 

' Deut. 9 : la ^ Ex. 30 : 19 ; Heb. 13 : 19. 3 Deut. 5 : 28. 

etc.).** — Driver. So Christ was born a despised Nazarene, a carpenter *s son, and in a 
stable; and his apostles were men of the people. Like unto me. Both the prophets and 
Christ were like Moses in showing God to men, being intermediaries between men and 
God; but this was in very different d^jees. As it is expressly declared in Deut. 34: 10, 
** There hath not arisen a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses, whom God knew face to 
face.** Of no one but Christ could that be said. ** As the crown and embodiment of all 
that the prophets had aspired to be, the Messiah alone completely fulfilled this promise.** — 
Prof, Andrew Harper, See Peter*s application of this passage to Christ in his sermon in 
Solomon's Porch (Acts 3: 22, 23), and Stephen's use of it just before his martyrdom 
(Acts 7: 37), while Christ himself probably had this passage in mind when he said 
(John 5: 46), " Moses . . . wrote of me,** and the peo|^le, when they asked of John 
the Baptist (John i : 21), " Art ihow that Prophet f *' and later applied the term to Christ 
(John 6: 14;. 

" Moses, the meek man of God, " Israel he from Egypt led, 

A type of Christ was seen. But must to Jesus yield ; 

Head of ^thf ul Israel stood, Jesus, like his brethren made, 

And guide of sinful men. His brethren far excelled." 

^Jokn and CharUs Wesley. 

Moses and Christ. They were like, in that (i) each laid down a system of religious 
law; (2) each wrought great miracles; (3) each represented God to men; (4) each was 
honored by the miraculously manifested approval and authority of God; (5) each was an 
intercessor with God for his people; (6) each was rejected and opposed by his people; 
(7) the life of each ended in apparent failure; (8) each passed from earth in an unusual 
way. There are many other points of likeness, and the passover and tabernacle are wonder- 
ful foregleams of the Saviour. 

But they were different, in that " the law was given by Moses, but grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ ** (John i : 17), that is, Moses showed the sterner, Christ the most 
loving, aspect of God. The Ten Commandments begin with ** Thou shalt not,*' but the 
Sermon on the Mount begins with ** Blessed.'* Moses* first miracle changed water into 
blood, Christ*s first miracle changed water into wine. Moses represents God as a judge; 
Christ, as a Father. Moses declared the terrors of sin, but Christ saved from sin. Moses 
used for sacrifice the blood of beasts, but Christ offered up himself. Moses taught one 
nation alone, but Christ teaches the world. Moses sinned, but Christ was sinless. In 
short, Moses was a mere man, though perhaps the greatest, but Christ is God. 

Library. Discussion of this passage by Espin in The Bible Commentary (Scribners). 
J. H. Newman's Parochial and Plain Sermons^ vol. 7. Poem, ** Moses and Christ,** by 
John and Charles Wesley. 

Unto him ye shall hearken, while the Canaanites (v. 14) harken to their sorcerers. 
The Hebrews often rejected their prophets (see Stephen's fearful indictment. Acts 7 : 51-53), 
and finally rejected Christ; but let us never forget that it was Jews that first accepted Christ, 
wrote the New Testament, organized the church, became its missionaries, and sealed their 
devotion with their blood. 

z6. According^ to all that thou desiredst, at Horeb (Sinai), when the people, 
terrified by the lightnings, the noise of the trumpets, the thundering and smoking mount, 
cried, " Speak thou with us; but let not God speak with us, lest we die ** (Ex. 20: 18-21; 
also Deut. 5: 23-31). In the day of the assembly. A frequently used term, applied 
to this greatest of all their assemblies (Deut. 9: 10; 10: 4). 

Practical. God has a perfect memory for the prayers of his people, and even lor 
their unworded desires. No mother was ever so es^er to anticipate the wants of her babe. 
If God does not answer our prayers, it is not because he forgets, it is because he loves. 
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September 7. THE PROPHET LIKE MOSES. Deut. 18: 9-19. 

18. ^ I will raise them up a Jjjjjjj from among their brethren, like unto 
thee; and j ^ will put my words in his mouth; * and he shall speak unto 
them all that I shall command him. 

19. * And it shall come to pass, ^ whosoever will not hearken unto 
my words which he shall speak in my name, I will require -J of him. 

* V. 15 ; John i : 45 i Acts 3 : aa, 3 John 4 : 25. 

» Isa. 51 : 16 ; John 17 : 8. 4 Acts 3 : 23. 

18. And will put my words in his mouth. This, as Prof. Andrew Harper says, 
** is a provision for religious progress such as had no parallel elsewhere in the world." 
Moses was not conceived as having given the final word; God had more truth yet to 
reveal. Other religions have professed to lay down, once for all, a complete body of 
truth; but the religion of the Hebrews was a growth, a thing of life. 

Especially are these words true, however, of Christ, who himself said, "The words 
that I speak unto you I speak not of myself" (John 14: 10). He was tempted as we 
are, but none of the frailties of mortality affected his teachings. When we study them, 
we are studying the words of God. 

All that I shall command him. See Ex. 7: 2; Jer. i: 7, 17. Therefore the 
religious mysteries Christ disclosed but left unexplained, — such as the reason why sin is 
permitted, the precise method of inspiration, the exact nature of the Trinity and mode of 
the atonement, the reconciliation of foreordination and free will, — we may be sure God 
does not think it necessary for us to know. 

IV. Punishment for Disobedience. — V. 19. Whosoever will not hearken. 
A hearer was as necessary as a prophet. Indeed, it is an old puzzle to inquire, ** Would 
there be sound, if there were no ears ? " Our responsibility for good listening is as great 
as the preacher's for good sermons. Moreover, right listening does not stop with hearing, 
but goes on to doing; ** hearken** includes obedience. I w3l require it of him. That 
is, punish him for his disobedience. See the use of the phrase in Psa. 10: 13. 

Illustrations. Obedience is the test of hearing. " * Is the sermon done? ' was asked 
of one who returned from church sooner than usual. * No, not yet,* was the answer. * It 
is preached, but it still remains to be done.* ** — G, S, Bowes, 

Joseph Parker says that " to have been near a great teacher is to have been close to an 
open gate, the entrance of which would have brought one into a kind of paradise.** No 
one can scorn a wise man*s words, still less the words of the Bible, and remain as good as 
he was before. 

It would be an unkind teacher that did not keep strict account of his scholars* infraction 
of the rules, and an unwise parent that did not remember his child*s disobedience. God 
shows his love for us in his punishments quite as much as in his mercy. 

V. Distingruishing False Teachers. — Vs. 20-22. If all this was to be done by 

the prophets, it was of supreme importance to be able to recognize them, and separate them 
from mere pretenders. Christ himself, when he came, saw that false Christs would arise, 
and warned his disciples against them (Matt. 24: 5, 11). The test laid down in the 
remainder of this chapter is the actual occurrence of what has been prophesied. All 
prophets* utterances were for the immediate present; they were words of illumination 
lighting up perplexities, words of encouragement, rebuke, exhortation, reminder. But they 
also had always an element of disclosure, pointing out the future, and this furnished the 
surest and most reasonable test of their truth. If their predictions proved genuine, they 
were to be honored as God*s prophets; if false, they were to be put to death, since they 
had blasphemously pretended to speak for Jehovah. There is, of course, the exception 
noted in Deut. 13: 1-5, where a prophet that calls men to false gods is to be put to death, 
even if his prophecy chances to hit the truth. 

Illustrations. Edersheim cites the conduct of Jeremiah with reference to the false 
prophet Hananiah (Jer. 2S: 1-17) as a good illustration of the way the prophets them- 
selves made use of this test. (See also the story of Micaiah and the false prophets, 
I Kings 22.) 

The New Testament test of false teaching is given in i John 4: 1-3: "Prove the 
spirits, whether they are of God: because many false prophets are gone out into the 
world. . . . Every spirit which confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God.** 
The acknowledgment of Jesus Christ as the divine Saviour of the world is the fundamental 
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LESSON XI. 



Third Quartsr. 



test to be applied to all would-be teachers of men. If they have not the insight to see this 
or the honesty to acknowledge it, they are unfit to lead others. 

Now that Christ has given us the test of his perfect revelation, is the Old Testament 
test, the appeal to the future, still to be applied? Yes, when the doubtful teaching is set 
forth in avowed allegiance to Christ. Then, if it is not inconsistent with Christ's teachings, 
we are simply to judge it by its fruits. Does the new teaching give the happiness, power, 
and wise guidance that it promises ' This test, with charity and large-mindedness yet with 
practical shrewdness, is to be applied to the many innovations in church life, the new 
societies, novel church methods, and fresh interpretations of the Scripture. If after this 
trial they have not proved themselves by their fruits, put them away; unless, as is more 
likely, they have quietly put themselves away without your trouble. 

Library. F. D. Maurice's sermon on " The Test of Prophecy," in The Patriarchs 
and Law- Givers of the Old Testament (Macmillan). 



LESSON XI. — September 14. 

LOVING AND OBEYING GOD Deuteronomy 30 : 11-20. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — For this /« the love of God, that we keep his commandments. 

I John 5: 3. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

Arouse Attention by asking the class 
how Christ summed up the entire Bible (as 
it was in his day — see Matt. 2a! 35-40). 
This summary was taken from Deuteronomy, 
and our lesson is the same teaching in other 
words. 

Divide the Class into two parts, one to 
name, as the lesson proceeds, all the bless- 
ings they can think of that come from faith- 
fulness to God's laws, and the other to name 
the evil results that spring from unfaithful- 
ness. Make lists of each, dividing each 
under the two heads, "National** and 
"Individual." 

Close, as Moses did (vs. 19, 20), with 
an earnest personal appeal to choose life 
and happiness in preference to misery and 
spiritual death. 

THE SECTION. 
Deut. 30, 31; Rom. 10: 1-15. 



HISTORICAL SETTING. 

The same as the last lesson. Moses, an 
old man of 120 years, just before his death, 
delivering his farewell address to the Israel- 
ites on the plains of Moab. 



THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

Books on Deuteronomy and Moses ^xtv- 
iously referred to. Sermons by Vaughan, 
Alford, Kingsley. Sermon 16 in Maurice's 
Patriarchs and Law- Givers of the Old Tes- 
tament. 



LEARN BY HEART. 

Vs. 15, 16; Deut. 6: 4-9. 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

Subjects to be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

What things make it easy to obey God's laws ? 
How we can put God's word in our heart. 
The good things that follow obedience to God. 
Why obedience to God is compared to death. 
How modem nations illustrate this lesson. 
The law " m thy mouth." 



LESSON OUTLINE. 

SUBJECT : A Lesson in Faithful- 
ness. 

I. Faithfulness is Possible. The 

Law in the Heart (vs. 11-14). 

The summary of the law. 

An easy commandment. 

The law brought nigh in Christ. 

II. Faithfulness will receive a 

Rich Reward (vs. 15, 16). 

Life and good. Death and evil. 

Modem illustrations of the prosperity of the good. 

III. Unfaithfulness will bring Ruin 

(vs. 17, 18). 

a prophecy of disaster. 

How disobedience destroys nations and men. 

IV. A Solemn Appeal (vs. 19, 20). 



a faithful testimony. 
Moses' closing exhortation. 
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September 14. 



LOVING AND OBEYING GOD. 



Deut. 30: 11-20. 



II. For this commandment which I command thee this day, Mt Jj not 
IS wTr thee, neither g it far off. 

Usa. 45: 19. 



The Hebrews were near the end of their long schooling in the desert. Moses had 
almost completed the baccalaureate address of the great commencement week. After the 
rehearsal of the laws, he closed (Deut. 27) with the command that when the nation reached 
Canaan the laws should be inscribed in plaster on stone tablets, and with the recital, in a 
sublime passage (Deut. 28), of the blessings that would attend obedience to the law and 
the curses that would follow disobedience. Then, as if lingering lovingly with his people, 
the aged leader added still further words of warning and encouragement, and at length 
closed with the matchless exhortation to faithfulness that forms our lesson. 

I. Faithfulness is Possible. The Law in the Heart. — Vs. 11-14. 11. For. 

Why does the lesson begin with For ? Moses had just prophesied (vs. i-io) that the 
Israelites would in the future become so disobedient to God that their enemies would 
triumph and they themselves be taken into exile. But in their exile they would remember 
God*s commands and turn again to the Lord; he would restore them to their own land 
again, and they would enter upon a new life of obedience there. **/br,** Moses goes on 
to say, **this obedience is possible; the commandment is not too hard for you." This 
commandment. Moses was not referring to the vast and complete series of laws he had 
been rehearsing. Had he intended those, he would have used some such phrase as in v. 10, 
"His commandments and his statutes which are written in this book of the law." What 
the great law-giver insists on as the one essential commandment is the precept laid down 
in vs. 6, 10, 16, and 20, namely, love to God. ** It is the central command of love to God, 
without which all external obedience is vain, which is the theme of this last great para- 
graph." — Andrew Harper, Which I command thee this day. The commandment 
was God*s, though spoken through the lips of Moses. It was as far beyond the powers 
of Moses to discover the world of divine truth which his writings disclosed to men as to 
discover, in that age without a telescope, an eighth-magnitude star. It is not hidden from 
thee (r. V. ** too hard for thee **). Moses would avoid confusing and discouraging the 
people with the multiplicity of laws he had laid down, so he condensed them all to one, 
"Love God.*' That, he said, is not too hard to remember or too difficult to do. 

Illustration. The commandment was not too hard, yet it was hard. Christ's yoke 
is easy, his burden is light, but 



it is a yoke, a burden. If a 
trainer in athletics should pre- 
scribe exercises that were per- 
fectly easy, there would be no 
strengthening of the muscles. 
He gives exercises that are 
hard, but not too hard, and 
the young athlete practises 
them till they become easy. 



" Be strong ! 
We are not here to play, to dream, 

to drift. 
We have hard work to do, and loads 

to lift. 
Shun not the struggle — face it ; 'tis 
God's gift." 

— Maltbie D. Babcock, D.D. 



Neither is it far off. 

** That is to say, there is no 
difficulty or mystery about this 
commandment of love.'* — 
Andrew Harper, The true 
religion was not concealed in 
** heathen oracles shrouded in 
mystery, signs and wonders 




From a Photograph by Wilson. 
D«ad Sea, looking towards Moab. 
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Deuteronomy 30: 11-20. LESSON XI. Third Quarter. 

12. ^ It -2 not in heaven, that thou shouldest say, Who shall go up for 
us to heaven, and bring it unto us, JS mrke"! to l^ear it, thiu we^may do it ? 

13. Neither g it beyond the sea, that thou shouldest say. Who shall go 
over the sea for us, and bring it unto us, JS^ie'^\o ^ear it, that wJmay do it ? 

14. But the word X very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, 
that thou mayest do it. 

> Rom. 10: 6. 

given in the grove of Dodona, the cave of Trophonius, the temple of Delphi, and the oasis 
of Ammon." — WolfendcUe, 

Practical. The religious life of many is dead because they think of God as far off, 
up in the skies, and forget that he is by their side, reading their thoughts, hearing their 
words, ready to talk with them and help them carry their burdens. ** Practise the presence 
of God! " cried old Jeremy Taylor. Realize the great truth of God's omnipresence, and 
you will be ashamed to live unworthy lives. 

la. It is not in heaven. It is not a spiritual mystery, far above comprehension, and 
needing some messenger from the heavens to explain it, ** and make us to hear it *' (k. v.). 
Many are waiting for just such an experience of religion, one that will sweep them into the 
kingdom of God by sheer force, through the commanding intellect of some great preacher 
or the excitement of some marvelous manifestation. But the kingdom cometh not with 
observation. It comes quietly, as leaven works in the meal. 

13. Neither is it beyond the sea. The Mediterranean* In those days, extensive 
travel was a most important means of obtaining learning. The true religion does not need 
travelers, to bring it from foreign countries. 

14. But the word is very nigh unto thee. << It has been brought so near to thee 
— viz., by prophets and other teachers, and especially in the discourses of Deuter- 
onomy — that thou canst talk of it familiarly with thy lips (Deut. 6:7; 11 : 19) and medi- 
tate upon it in thy heart (Deut. 6: 6; 11 : 18).** — Driver, ** This doctrine of a God nigh 
to them, a God of the heart, an ever-living Teacher, was the* soul of Jewish education, as it 
was the soul of Jewish history.'* — Maurice, It is the substance of what God was teach- 
ing them in his wilderness training school. It is the *' kingdom of God within," which 
Christ preached (Luke 17: 21). It is blessedly different from the conception of distant 
gods, off on some high Olympus, as heathen religions fancy. 

Closer is the Lord's protection than a near investing wall ; 
Closer than a moat around me, closer than a tower tall ; 
Closer than a suit of armor, or my flesh and soul can be ; 
For against my own assailing his protection keepeth roe ! " 

— AmosR. Welh. 

In thy mouth. God's word must be on our lips as well as in our hearts. « If thou 
shalt confess with thy mouth . . . and believe in thy heart . . . thou shalt be saved " 
(Rom. 10: 9). Here and in Romans the spoken confession is named before the faith 
in the heart, even though faith is fundamental, because the expression of our faith is the 
visible and conspicuous evidence before the world. 

Illustration. ** The gospel believed S& a fountain in the heart; the gospel confessed \& 
the streams through the mouth." — Robinson, 

And in thy heart. ** In the heart and not in the mouth is cowardice; in the mouth 
and not in the heart is hypocrisy." — Robinson, •* The word could not possibly be nigher 
than * in thy mouth and in thy heart.' We need not move a muscle to get it. There is no 
need of either hands or feet." — C, H, Mackintosh, Heathen religions are impressed on 
the worshiper from without, and the assent of his heart and mind is not even asked. Our 
religion alone appeafs to man's soul to testify to its truth. ** For an Oriental of the pre- 
Christian era," says Harper, **such teaching is most marvelous." That thou mayest 
do it. God's law is not impracticable. It can be done, and therefore it must be done. 
To know it is not enough. 

Illustration. A locomotive may run down-hill without any fire in its boiler or smoke 
issuing from its smoke-stack, but when it meets the up-grades the fire must glow and the 
smoke-cloud rise or there is no progress. So as to God's commandment, " that thou 
mayest do it," there is need of faith in the heart and testimony on the tongue. 

Paul's application of this passage to Christianity, as found in Rom. 10: 4-10, is 
most important. Paul argues: **Say not in thy heart. Who shall ascend into heaven? 
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September 14. LOVING AND OBEYING GOD. Deut. 30: ii-ao. 

15. See, ^I have set before thee this day life and good, and death and 
evil; 

16. iJJ that I command thee this day to love the Lord thy God, to walk 
in his ways, and to keep his commandments and his statutes and his 
fiS&SS; that thou mayest live and multiply; ^^^ the Lord thy God '^^ 
bless thee in the land whither thou goest i^ to possess it. 

* Vs. I, 19; Deut. II : 26. 

(that is, to bring Christ down:) or, Who shall descend into the abyss? (that is, to bring 
Christ up from the dead.)** Christ has already come from heaven, in the incarnation; he 
has already come from the abyss, in the resurrection. You need no more revelation, you 
need only faith in the revelation that has been given, and an open acknowledgment of that 
revelation. So Paul goes on to quote: ** The word is nigh thee, in thy mouth and in thy 
heart; ** or, as he explains, in your heart you have faith in Christ, and in your mouth is a 
confession of him before men. And with these two things **thou shalt be saved.'* So 
plain and so simple is religion, both in the Old Testament and in the New. 

II. Faithfulness will receiye a Rich Reward. — Vs. 15, 16. 15. See, I have set 
before thee this day. In the entire series of addresses that make up Deuteronomy, but 
especially in the blessings and curses of chapter 28. It was a great satisfaction to Moses 
to know that he had made a complete testimony. Paul at Ephesus had the same satisfaction 
(Acts 20: 26, 27), and every Christian should have it in his intercourse with the world. 
Life and good. ** Life, coupled with the secure possession of the Promised Land, is 
constantly held out in Deuteronomy as the reward for obedience to God*s commandments.** 
— Driver. All kinds of good fortune had been definitely promised, — wealth, large 
families, many cattle, success in war. ** Probably nowhere else will the truth of Bacon*s 
famous saying that * Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament * be more conspicu- 
ously seen than here.** — Andrew Harper. And death and evil. Such evils had been 
predicted as disease, pestilence, the sword, blasting and mildew of crops, locusts, siege, 
captivity, the scorn of other nations; and all this with the strongest emphasis and solemnity. 
** I have heard a great man call this sentence \\\!t granite on which all other spiritual beliefs 
rest, and so it is.** — A, K. H, Bruce, 

x6. In that I command thee this day to love the Lord thy God. This command 
is so often dwelt upon that it is the keynote of Deuteronomy TDeut. 6:5; 10: 12; ii:i; 
19: 9; 30: 6.) Indeed, it is from Deuteronomy (6: 5) that Christ drew his first 
great commandment (Matt. 22: 35-40), ** Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind.** Thus it is shown that in spite of the 
insistence on material good and material harm as rewards and punishments, Deuteronomy 
takes the*highest spiritual ground, requiring men to serve God, not because he enriches his 
friends and casts down his foes, though he does, but because they love him. 

Illustrations. But Moses commands this love. Must not true love be spontaneous 
and not commanded ? Yes; but spontaneous love grows from dutiful love, as the winged 
butterfly grows from the worm that is fixed upon the earth. 

Therefore Moses goes on to command that the Israelites walk in his ways. The life 
of obedience to God does not need costly apparatus, — no automobile, or horse, or 
bicycle, — simply faithful feet. We need not take a steam car or a steamboat and travel to 
distant lands, but walk uprightly around our homes and the streets of our native village. 

And the Lord thy Qod shall bless thee. God cannot violate his own nature, and 
so he cannot bless an unfaithful nation or man. But he is always eager to bless. 

Modern Applications. Hall Caine, the famous novelist, said in an address before the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, " I count him the greatest genius who touches the 
magnetic and divine chord in humanity which is always waiting to vibrate to the sublime 
hope of recompense; I count him the greatest man who teaches men that the world is 
ruled in righteousness. We look around and see wrong-doing victorious, and right-doing 
in the dust; the evil man growing rich and dying in his bed, the good man becoming poor 
and dying in the street; and our hearts sink and we say. What is God doing after all in this 
world of his children? But our days are. few, our view is limited, we cannot watch the 
event long enough to see the end which Providence sees." Men of greatest genius, then, 
according to this test of Hall Caine*s, were the old prophets, who always saw God at work 
in his world, ultimately triumphant over all folly and sin, and making even the Mnrath of 
man to praise him. 
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Deuteronomy 30: 11-20. LESSON XI. Third Quarter. 

17. But if thine heart turn away, ■**»*!?' thou wilt not hear, but shalt be 
drawn away, and worship other gods, and serve them ; 

18. ^ I denounce unto you this day, that ye shall surely perish; «»^**«* ye 
shall not prolong JJSJ days upon the land, whither thou passest over Jor'dan 
to go in to possess it. 

. 19. 21 call heaven and earth to X'l^ii^fnYt^ou^hi/ry/^^at *I ^^ave set before 
g^ life and death, ^^^ blessing and the"uwi: therefore choose life, that 

both thou and thy seed may live: 
thou mayest live, thou aod thy seed: 

* Deut. 4 : a6. a Deut. 4 : 26. 3 V. 15. 

When a nation, like France, must confess to diminishing population, or like Spain, to wan- 
ing influence, it should also look to see what sins it has to confess. The nations that are 
multiplying and the men that are most prosperous are those that are most faithful to 
God's laws. 

Library. Emerson's essay on *< Compensation." Peloubet*s StiggesHve Illmtrations 
on Matthew ( 6 : 33 ) . 

III. Unfaithfulness will bring Ruin. — Vs. 17, 18. Moses now turns to the 
reverse of the picture. It was less pleasant to paint, but he was a faithful teacher. 17. If 
thine heart turn away. It is always men's hearts that turn away, never God's. When 
husband and wife separate, it is often a question which is to blame; but when God's 
people turn from him, it is always because the church, the bride of Christ, has given its 
heart to the World. So that thou wilt not hear, but shalt be drawn away. Sinners are 
wont to excuse themselves by saying that they were drawn away, but ** every man is 
tempted when he is drawn away by his own lust, and enticed" (Jas. i: 14). If you 
do not embark on the rapids, you will not be drawn over the cataract. And worship 
other gods. Idolatry became the great temptation of the Hebrews, and the cause of the 
nation's downfall. 

18. Ye shall surely perish. Vs. 17, 18 might be written on the title-page of the 
Bible, as its motto and a summary of its history. Every time the Hebrews forsook God 
for idols, vast numbers of them perished, — in battle, pestilence, exile, slavery, — until the 
greatest of all denials, their denial of Christ, was followed by the most terrible of all 
disasters, the destruction of Jerusalem. So in our own history, all our national troubles 
have sprung from sin, — sins of slavery, speculation, worldly ambition. Ye shall not 
prolong your days upon the land. ** The first commandment with promise" tells us 
that obedience to parents will prolong one's days upon the land. So disobedience to our 
heavenly Parent will shorten the days either of a man or a nation. Wherever religion 
flourishes, there cleanliness, temperance, and purity lower the death rate and increase the 
average duration of life, as statistics plainly show. 

Illustrations. ** Decay and destruction from moral causes are going on before us in 
countries like Turkey and Morocco, where social righteousness is all but unknown, and 
private morality is low. A truly modern mind scorns the idea that the fertility of the soil 
can be affected by immorality. Yet there is the whole of Mesopotamia to show that mis- 
government can make a garden into a desert. In Palestine the same thing may be seen. 
Under Turkish domination the character of the soil has been entirely changed." — Andrtiv 
Harper, Of course God's best gift is not merely material prosperity, but it is well to 
know that even this blessing is generally added to the righteous life and withheld from the 
unrighteous. 

IV. A Solemn Appeal* — Vs. 19, ao. F. D. Maurice declares that these two verses 
embody the spirit of the entire book of Deuteronomy. 

ig. I call heaven and earth to record this day against you. As he spoke these 
words, Moses could point up to the open sky, with the mysterious cloud floating in it over 
the tabernacle. He could point downward to the desert sands, over which Jehovah had so 
tenderly led them. Heaven and earth are full of witnesses to God's goodness, and, if we 
are disobedient, they are witnesses against us. 

Illustration. Conan Doyle, in The Mystery of Cloomber^ represents a British general 
who has killed a Hindu deemed to be very holy. In punishment for his crime, the Hindu 
** adepts" hang over his head an invisible bell, which goes ringing wherever he goes, 
sounding out a clear-toned condemnation. The fantastic story is a good parable of the way 
the very air and all nature bear witness against a sinner. 
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SEPTEBraBR 14. LOVING AND OBEYING GOD. Deot. 30: 11-30. 

20^ That thou mayest Iq^^ thC LORD thy God, ««* that thou ma, est Q^^y Ms VOlcC, 

and thatti^umayest cleavc uiito him : for he jj thy ^ life, and the length of thy 
days : that thou raayest dwell in the land which the Lord sware unto thy 
fathers, to A'br^-h^m,to Tsaac, and to Ja'cob, to give them. 

' Psa. 27 : I ; John 11 : 35. 

Therefore choose life. You can choose. It is this power of choice that makes the 
chief difference between a man and a stick or stone. You must choose. Either good or 
evil, life or death, is yours for eternity. Life is the wise choice. Any other choice is the 
height of folly. 

Illustrations. The old fable representing Hercules at the cross roads, Pleasure 
enticing him one way and Virtue urging him to take the other road. (^Memorabilia of 
SocrateSy bk. II., chap. I.) 

The Greek allegory, Cedes* Tablet, represents life by concentric circles full of evil 
beings. Deceit, Greed, Flattery, Fortune (a blind woman). False Learning, and the like, 
through whose wiles the pilgrim must press, by a steep and difficult road, up to the summit 
where True Learning dwells, with Temperance and Fortitude. 

The Pilgrim* s Progress has many examples of choices, — Pliable, who turned back 
from the Slough of Despond; Formalist and Hypocrisy, who tried to go around the hill 
Difficulty instead of taking the safe way over it; Christian and Hopeful, who strayed into 
By- Path Meadow and so fell into the hands of Giant Despair. 

Lowell's " The Present Crisis " : — 

" Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 
In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or evil side ; 
Some great cause, God's new Messiah, offering each the bloom or blight, 
Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon the right. 
And the choice goes by forever *twixt that darkness and that Kght." 

Thou and thy seed. " The five books of Moses are emphatically the history of a 
familv." — Maurice, Fathers were to hand down to their children the law, the warnings, 
and the promises. God was to be as much their God as he had been the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. One of the strongest motives to a faithful life is its blessed influence on 
all that come after. 

ao. LrOve the Lord thy God. Notwithstanding the fact that Deuteronomy has so 
much to say about material rewards for those that obey God, this passage and many like it 
prove that the inward, spiritual blessings were uppermost in Moses* mind, after all. The 
crown of the law is love, in the Old Testament as well as the New. For he is thy life. 
Obedience to God is ** the condition of thy life, and of its prolongation in the Promised 
Land.** — Cook. ** In Him who is the unchangeable and immortal One thou wilt find thy 
own immortality.** — Maurice, 

Library. On God as the only source of life, see the inspiring chapter, " Biogenesis,** 
in Drummond*s Natural Law in the Spiritual World, 

The Urgency of the Appeal. It was an appeal for an immediate decision, "this 
day ** (vs. 15, 19). The Israelites were soon to meet many powerful foes, and their 
national destiny depended on their choice of God. Equally critical is the position of a 
young man or woman facing the perils and opportunities of life» and equally urgent is the 
appeal to them: "Choose ye this day whom ye will serve.** "Now is the accepted 
time.** 

Illustration. Those that put of! deciding for God are as foolish as Archius, a 
Grecian magistrate, to whom a messenger brought a letter, saying that it contained serious 
matters and should be read at once. "Serious matters to-morrow,** laughed Archius, 
putting it aside. The unread letter was written to disclose a plot by which Archius was 
slain that night. 

Nothing can be more solemn than this closing appeal to the congregation; it is in full 
keeping with the tone and character of the entire book of Deuteronomy — a book marked 
throughout by the most powerful exhortations that ever fell on mortal ears. — C. H, 
Mackintosh, 
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Deuteronomy 34: 1-12. 



LESSON XII. 



Third Quarter. 



LESSON XII. — September 21. 

THE DEATH OF MOSES. — Deuteronomy 34 : 1-12. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — The Lord spake unto Moaea face to face. — Ex. 33 : 11. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

Arouse Attention by asking who was 
the greatest man that ever lived, and by 
predicting that by the close of the lesson 
the class will agree it was Moses. 

Draw a Map showing the various points 
visible from Pisgah, the class copying. Ex- 
tend lines from these points to Pisgah, and 
write along them brief reasons why Moses 
looked upon the scene in confident hope for 
his nation: ''God's promises,'* ** His own 
experience,** ** The nation's training,** 
" Joshua," etc. 

Leave Room on the paper for the map 
suggested for next week's review. 

Close with an estimate of Moses and an 
exhortation to imitate him. 



HISTORICAL SETTING. 

Place. — Moses died on Nebo, the high- 
est summit of Mount Pisgah, which is the 
chief mountain of the Abarim ranges the 
mountains of Moab. It stands northeast of 
the head of the Dead Sea, where it receives 
the Jordan. The Israelites were encamped 
on the plain at its base, on the eastern bank 
of the river, opposite Jericho. 

Time. — Moses died during the first week 
of the twelfth month of the fortieth year of 
the Exodus, i. e,, the latter part of February, 
B. c. 145 1 (common chronology). The 
first Passover in Canaan was observed on 
the fourteenth day of the first month of the 
forty-first year of the Exodus (Josh. 5: 10). 
Subtract from that the four days spent 
after crossing the Jordan (Josh. 4: 19), the 
three days of preparation (Josh, i : 11; 3 : 
1-3), and the thirty days of mourning for 
Moses, and we reach the date assigned for 
Moses' death. 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

Subjects to be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

The Song of Moses. 

The Blessing of Moses. 

What are our Pisgah visions? 

Why Moses was excluded from Canaan. 

Balaam and Moses : a contrast. 

The greatness of Moses. 

Lessons from Moses' death. 



LEARN BY HEART. 

Vs. 10-12; Heb. 11: 13, 16; Acts 7: 37. 

THE SECTION. 

The last three chapters of Deuteronomy, 
including the song of Moses, the blessing 
of the tribes, and the account of Moses* 
death. 



LESSON OUTLINE. 
SUBJECT : Lessons in Hope. 
I. Moses on Pisgah. Visions of Hope 
(vs. 1-3). 

The comforting vision. 
Balaam's vision. 
Our Pisgah visions. 

II. The Death and Burial of Moses 
(vs. 4-6). 

Why Moses could not enter Canaan. 
Moses honored in his death. 
Lessons on death from Mount Pisgah. 

III. Moses the Man of God. A Sum- 

mary (vs. 7, 8, 10-12). 

How we can imitate Moses' greatness. 

IV. Joshua, the New Hope of the 

Nation (v. 9). 

Men die, but God's work goes on. 



THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

Commentaries on Deuteronomy. CAap- 
ters on the death of Moses in all the lives 
hitherto cited. The closing chapter of 
Oosterzee*s Moses gives a fine devotional 
exposition of this lesson. Matheson's 
Moments on the Mounts p. 58. Edersheira 
on Moses* sin, in Wanderings in the Wil- 
derness, Tristram's Moab and Land of 
Israel, Conder's Heth and Moab, Poems : 
** Moses seeing the Land,** by John Henry 
Newman; "The Death of Moses,** by 
George Eliot; "The Burial of Moses** by 
Mrs. Alexander; ** Mount Nebo,'* by Freili- 
grath; **No Man knoweth his Sepulchre,*' 
by Bryant; "The Death of Moses,** by 
Montgomery. George Adam Smith*s J/is- 
torical Geography of the Holy Land, 
Thompson's The Land and the Book, 
" The Identification of Mount Pisgah,'* in 
Bibliotheca Sacra, 1876. " Moses and the 
Good Land,'* by Hume Nisbet, in Sunday 
Magazine, 1888. 

PICTURES. 

Sargent*s Moses, in the Boston Public 
Library. Sargent's Joshua, in the same 
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September 21. 



THE DEATH OF MOSES. 



Deut. 34: 1-12. 



PRONUNCIATIONS. 

Nun, Mo'ib, Ni'bo, PIs'gah (PIz'gih), 
Gfl'ead (G hard), Naph^tili,_ E'j)hralm, 
Manas'seh, Zo'ar, Beth-Pe'or, Ba'laam. 



picture. Photograph of Michael Angeio's 
statue of Moses. The Last Meeting of 
Moses and Joshtta^ Luca Signorelli (fresco 
in the Sistine Chapel, Rome). 



1. And Mo'ses went up from the plains of M5'ab ^ unto "'^'^JoSS?"'*' Ne'bo, 
to the top of * Pis'gah, that {J over against JSr'i-cha. And the Lord 
* shewed him all the land of Gil'e-^d, ^ unto D^n; 

2. ^;J all N^ph'ta-li, and the land of E'phri-im* and Ma-na,s'seh, and 
all the land of Ju'dah, * unto the JJ^Sf sea; 

3. aiTd SJwh; and the "^ of the valley of Jgrt-cho* * the city of palm 
trees, unto Zo'ar. 



' Num. 27 : 12 ; 33 : 47 ; Deut. 3a : 49. 
« Deut. 3 : 27. 
3 Gen. 14: 14. 



4 Deut. 11: 24. 

< Judg. 1 : 16; 3 Chron. 28: 15. 

a Or. the kiU. 



The wonderful series of discourses which makes up the greater part of Deuteronomy 
closes with two marvelous poems, the Song of Moses (Deut. 32) and Moses* Blessing of 
the Nation. ** As regards form,** says Andrew Harper, ** the Song of Moses is among the 
finest specimens of Hebrew literary art.** " It was Moses* swan song.** — Meyer, ** The 
Song of the Rock.** — Kingsley, "The Magna Charta of prophecy.*' — Eichhorn. 
" The most remarkable of all Moses* productions.*' — Hamilton. A song sung in heaven 
(Rev. 15: 3). In sublime strains the inspired prophet foretells the coming sins of his 
people, their exile, and their restoration. The Blessing (Deut. 33) is Moses* last words 
for the several tribes, in which, as the dying Jacob gathered around him his sons for final 
warnings and encouragements (Gen. 49), so this father of his nation, with his last breath, 
poured blessing and admonition upon the tribes. 

In both of these poems the final note is hope. <* Rejoice ! *' is the close of the Song; 
** Happy art thou ! ** is the ending of the Blessing. Hope is also the key- word of Moses* 
Pisgah vision, and of the appointment of Joshua; and it was indeed suitable that this should 
be the last lesson of the wilderness training school. 

This closing chapter of Deuteronomy must of course have been added to the books of 
Moses ^ some late inspired writer. 

I. Moses on Pisgrah. Yisions of Hope.— Vs. 1-3. z. And Moses went up 

from the plains of Moab. An expansion of the Jordan valley north of the Dead Sea, 

about nine miles long and six miles wide. Here the Israelites were encamped. Unto the 

mountain of Nebo, to the top of Pisgah. Nebo (now called Neba) was probably the 

loftiest summit of Mount Pisgah, which belonged to the range of Abarim (Deut. 32: 49). 

Ras Siaghah, a spur projecting westward, is 3,586 feet high, and is almost 

The Comforting certainly Moses* outlook. Jericho is opposite, west of the Jordan. And 

Vision. the Lord shewed him. Not by supernatural means, but the superb 

panorama described below may be seen by any traveler. All the land of 

Gilead. The description begins with the north and proceeds by the west to the south. 

Gilead was the hill-country west of the Jordan, from the Dead Sea to the Sea of Galilee, 

about sixty miles long. Unto Dan. ** The Dan meant can be only the well-known place 

of that name, near the foot of Hermon, often mentioned as the extreme north of Canaan.** 

— Driver. It would not be visible from Pisgah, but Hermon is. 

a. And all NaphtalL The country north and northwest of the Sea of Galilee, after- 
wards occupied by the tribe of Naphtali. Its hills, in dim outline, bounded the view to 
the north. And the land of Ephraim and Manasseh. An extensive region, the 
center of Palestine, stretching from Jordan to Mediterranean. And all the land of 
Judah. Bethlehem is especially conspicuous from this point, says Hume Nisbet. The 
spires of Jerusalem also stand out distinctly, if a field-glass is used, and even the roads up 
the Mount of Olives can easily be traced. Unto the utmost (margin: western) sea. 
The Mediterranean. The high central ground of Palestine intercepts the actual view. 

3. And the south. The Negeb, or southern part of Judah. And the plahi of the 
valley of Jericho. Literally (Driver), "The Round, (even) the plain of Jericho,** the 
Round being the name given to " the oval basin into which the Jordan valley (the 
Arabah) expands, just before the Jordan enters the Dead Sea.** The city of palm trees. 
Jericho, though its site is now barren, was a lovely spot in ancient times, and especially 
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Dbuteronomy 34'- I-I2- LESSON XII. Third QaARTE*. 

4. And the Lord said unto him, ^ This J; the land which I sware unto 
A'br3.-ham, unto I'saac, and unto Ja'cob, saying, I will give it unto thy 
seed : ^ I have caused thee . to see {( with thine eyes, but thou shalt not go 
over thither. 

» Gen. 12 : 7. * Deut. 3 : 27. 

renowned for its palm groves. Unto Zoar. George Adam Smith {Ge<>graphy of the Holy 
Land) considers it most likely that this city was situated at the southern end of the 
Dead Sea. 

" The plain, far out extending, ** With milk and honey flowing 

All rich with corn and vines, As far as eye can span^ 

And many a white stream, wending All in the sunshine glowing 

Through rich, green meadows, shines. From Beersheba to Dan." 

— Ferdinand Freiligrath. 

The Story of Balaam (Num. 22, 23, 24) affords a striking contrast here, since Pisgah 
was one of the heights from which the unwilling heathen seer uttered his favorable 
prophecies. 

Library. Stanley's History of the Jewish Church, vol I., pp. 168-175. Chapters 
in Kingsley*s Gospel of the Pentateuch (Macmillan). 

Our Pisgahs. i . Men often wish that God would set before them a map of their 
future as plainly detailed as the view Moses saw from Mount Pisgah. But that would be 
mistaken kindness. Our sorrows would then grieve us for years before they need, and our 
joys would lose all the delight of surprise. 

2. But nevertheless God does set before us Pisgah views as inspiring as those of Moses. 
They are the promises of the Bible, the examples of happy lives, the certainty of immor- 
tality, the assurance of God's presence, the gleaming towers of heaven. 

3. They are given us, as this view was given Moses, to comfort us in despondency. 
They also hold out before us inspiring ideals, and indicate the direction we are to go, if we 
would win eternal happiness. 

II. The Death and Burial of Moses. —Vs. 4-6. 4. This is the land, etc. See 
Gen. 12: 7; Ex. 33: i. But thou shalt not go over thither.. The reason is given 
in Deut. 32: 51 : ** Because ye trespassed at the waters of Meribah; because ye sanctified 
me not." See the story in Num. 20: 1-13. Moses' sin is not plainly stated, but it seems 
to have consisted in the impatient wrath wherewith he smote the rock when God had told 
him merely to speak to it, and especially in the haughty petulance with which he spoke, 
** Hear now, ye rebels; shall we bring you forth water out of this rock?" — a saying 
which fails to recognize Jehovah as the author of the miracle and Lord of the people. 

" Moses, the man of meekest heart, 
Lost Canaan by self-will, 
To show, where grace has done its part, 
How sin defiles us still." 

— John Henry Newman, 

Was the Punishment too Severe? At first thought, it may seem unjust that the 
great leader should be shut out from Canaan for this one offense, while so many inferior 
men found entrance, who could not have reached Canaan had it not been for Moses. But 
( I ) defects of character bring their own punishment, however lofty the rest of the char- 
acter may be. Harper instances the lives of Cromwell and of Savonarola. 
Why Moaea could (2) Moses had been received especially near to God, and sinned against 
not enter abundant light. (3) Moses became by this punishment a conspicuous 
Canaan, and most fruitful warning to all men, teaching them that God must be 
served with a perfect heart. ** If one act of mistrustful anger laid 
Moses, the friend and servant of God, in a desert grave on the frontiers of the Land, what 
may it not do for thee? " — /iev. F, B, Meyer. (4) Incidentally, the admission into the 
story of Moses of this blot upon his character is as far as possible from the style of myths, 
and affords an undeniable evidence of the truth of the narrative. (5) Furthermore, Moses 
was permitted to install his successor, and to see with his own eyes the goodly land which 
his people were to possess. ** He had made it possible for Joshua to succeed." — Taylor, 
Any great soul cares little for the personal enjoyment of the results of his toil. He is 
satisfied if the results come. (6) The death of Moses and God's triumphs through Joshua 
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September 21. THE DEATH OF MOSES. Deut. 34: i-ia. 

5. ^ So Mo'ses the servant of the Lord died there in the land of Mo'ab, 
according to the word of the Lord. 

6. And he buried him in ^Je valley in the land of Mo'ab' over against 
BSth~pe'or : but * no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day. 

7. * And Mo'ses "^ an hundred and twenty years old when he died: 

* his eye was not dim, nor his " natural force ^ abated. 

8. And the children of Is'ra-el wept for Mo'ses in the plains of Mo'ab 

* thirty days : so the days of weeping iJ^fhe mourning for Md'ses were 
ended. 

' Deut. 32: 50; Josh. I : I, 2. * Gen. 27: i ; Josh. 14: 10. a Hebrew, mcisture. 

* Jude 9. 5 Gen. 50 : 3 J Num. 20 : 29. b Hebrew,^^. 
3 Deut. 31: 2. 

taught the Israelites **that man is nothing, and God is all in all." — Kingsley, It taught 
them ** to rely on him whose gift the Moseses and the Joshuas are.'* — Taylor, (7) Moses 
did ** go over thither," since our next glimpse of him is on another mountain, Mount 
Hermon, one of the heights in the Promised Land seen from Pisgah, beholding that ** glory 
of the Lord " which he so greatly desired to see when in the flesh. '* The Transfiguration 
mountain has for us now taken all sadness from the contemplation of the death on Pisgah." 
— Taylor, 

5. So Moses the servant of the Lord. Make a list of the many titles Moses 
deserves, — Conqueror, Lawgiver, Historian, etc. But this title is noblest of all. Died 
there in the land of Moab. ** If the story of Moses had been of man's, invention, we 
should have heard how Moses brought the Jews into the land of Canaan, and reigned over 
them, and died in great glory." — Charles Xingsley, According to the word of the 
Lrord, and not because his vital powers were exhausted. Literally, **at the mouth of the 
Lord," which the Jewish commentators fancifully explain, **by a kiss of the Lord." 

6. And he buried him. And, as old Thomas Fuller quaintly says, ** Buried also his 
grave." Over against Beth-peor. Beth-peor was a Moabite town, on a hill sacred to 
the god Peor, overlooking the Wady Hesban where the Israelites were encamped (Deut. 
3: 29). Between the plateau and the valley ** there are some thousand feet of slopes and 
gullies, where no foot comes, the rock is crumbling, and utter silence reigns, save for the 
west wind moaning through the thistles. Here Moses was laid. Who would wish to know 
the exact spot? The whole region is a sepulcher." — George Adam Smith, But no man 
knoweth of his sepulchre. Why was the grave hidden? (i) Because it might have 
become the object of superstitious idolatry. It is well, for this reason, that the grave of 
Christ is unknown. (2) Moses, some think, was speedily taken to heaven in the same way 
as Enoch and Elijah. (See Jude 9 and Matt. 17: 1-8.) 

" Of Moses none the place of burial knows. 
Upon the mountain, nearer to the sky, 
For which his soul was pluming, doth he lie, — 
A Mecca for the pilgrimage of snows." 

— John B. Tabb, 

" And had he not high honor ? And the dark rock-pines, like tossing plumes 

' The hillside for a pall, Over his bier to wave, 

To lie in state, while angels wait, And God's own hand in that lonely land 

With stars for tapers tall ; To lay him in the grave." 

— Cecil Frances Alexander, 

Lessons from the Death of Moses, i. It was lonely, but God was with him, just 
as he will be with us when we go alone through the dark valley. 

2. It was untimely, because of his sin. 

3. Nevertheless it was glorious, attended by Pisgah views, conscious of a successful lif^, 
honored by divine burial. ** Such a life as Moses lived must precede such a death as 
Moses died." — Taylor, 

IIP. Mosesy the Man of God. A Sammary. — Vs. 7, 8, 10-12. 7. And Moses 
was an hundred and twenty years old when he died. His father, Amram, had died 
at the age of 137 (Ex. 6: 20). His eye was not dim. ** A fact the more remarkable 
when we reflect how much that organ must have suffered in a desert life of forty years at 
least, through constant blazing of the sun upon the crystal sand." — Oosterzee, Nor his 
natural force abated. Driver translates it, " Neither had his freshness fled." 

8. And the children of Israel wept for Moses . . . thirty days. '* Seven days, the 
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Deuteronomy 34: 1-12. LESSON XII. Third Quarter. 

9. And J6sh'u-a the son of Niin was full of the ^ spirit of wisdom ; for 
' Mo'ses had laid his hands upon him : and the children of Is'ra-el 
hearkened unto him, and did as the Lord commanded Mo'ses. 

10. And there ^hatKJtlSLn ^ prophet since in Is'ra-el like unto Mo'ses, 

* whom the Lord knew face to face; 

11. f2 all *the signs and the wonders, which the Lord sent him to do 
in the land of E'gypt to Pha'raoh, and to all his servants, and to all his 
land; 

12. tSj in all *Si* mighty hand, and in all the great terror which Mo'ses 
wroJIht in the sight of all Is'ra-el. 

I laa. II : 2. 3 Deut. i8: 15. s Deut. 4: 34. 

* Num. 27: 18, 33. 4 £x. 33 : n ; Num. 12 : 6, 8; Deut. 5 : 4. 

usual time of mourning, was extended for great or official persons.** — Biblical Museum, 
So fbr Aaron (Num. 20: 29). 

We leave v. 9 to be considered at the close. 

10. And there arose not a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses. There 
was no need. God never repeats his great men, because all that is noblest in them 
still lives on. Whom the Lord knew face to face. With whom he held familiar 
conversation. 

Illustration. John S. Sargent, in his great painting of the Hebrew prophets in the 
Boston Public Library, represents the other prophets as men of ordinary fashion, but shows 
Moses, in the center of the group, as a weird, unearthly figure, in half relief, wrapped 
around with mystic symbols, wings and flames. 

XX. In all the signs and wonders. Miracles, such as Moses wrought, were seldom 

needed in conquering Canaan, and so were seldom vouchsafed. Which 

How we can the Lord sent him to do. This is the first element in the greatness of 

imitate Moses, Moses, as laid down in these two noble closing verses of the Pentateuch, 

— he was a god-sent man, as each of us may be. 

xa. And in all that mighty hand. This is the second element in Moses* greatness, — 
his power. It sprang from his obedience to God*s laws, and in this also we may success- 
fully imitate him. Which Moses shewed in the sight of all Israel. The third ele- 
ment in Moses* greatness was his conspicuousness. We cannot imitate him here, for God 
gave him unexampled opportunities to influence men. Yet even the humblest life is lived 
in full view of God, the angels, and "the great majority.** 

The Pre-eminent Greatness of Moses. One name alone among the sons of men 
rivals that of Moses, — the name of Paul; and probably most Christians, remembering 
when and under what circumstances Moses lived, would consider him the greater of the 
two. 

1. As a religious teacher, Moses was the 'first to see and clearly proclaim the true nature 
of God and his relation to mankind. 

2. As a prophet, Moses established the great system of sacrificial worship which 
prepared men*s minds for the wonderful truth of Christ's atonement. 

3. As a lawgiver, Moses laid down a marvelous code of laws, just to all, merciful, 
enlightened, inspiring. 

4. As a statesman, Moses transformed a throng of slaves, weak, disordered, turbulent, 
into a well compacted, strong, self-reliant nation. As the carpenter says in George Eliot*s 
Adam Bede^ ** I like to read about Moses. He carried a hard business well through.*' 

5. As a general, Moses delivered his people from the most powerful nation on earth, 
maintained them amid the perils of the desert for forty years, and led them in confidence 
against a country settled by fierce tribes, which they conquered. History records no similar 
accomplishment. 

6. As a writer, Moses founded the literature of the Hebrews, which has become the 
most influential literature of the world. 

7. . As a man, Moses exhibited a most exalted personal character, — courageous yet 
patient and meek, resourceful, trustful, true to the loftiest ideals, deeply reverent, thoroughly 
human, yet most majestic and awe-inspiring. 

These seven rays make up the spectrum of a sublime life. What lesson shall we draw 
from it? The lesson of hope. "From Moses you should learn to despair of no excel- 
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lence.** — Hamilton, Naturally impetuous, he trained himself till patient self-control 
became his leading characteristic. Nearness to God, the source of his matchless power, 
you also may attain. If Moses in a desert, with slaves for tools, could accomplish so 
much, more than three thousand years ago, how nobly should we live in the full light of 
this twentieth century ! 

IV. Joshaa, the New Hope of the Nation. — V. 9. And Joshua the son of 

Nun. A distinguished warrior, forty years younger than Moses; conqueror of the Amale- 

kites at Rephidim, and one of the two courageous spies. Was full of the spirit of 

wisdom. Practical, executive ability is meant. Compare the same 

Mbh die, phrase used of the garment-makers in Ex. 28: 3. No man is indispen- 

but their Woric sable. ** God fulfils himself in many ways," sung Tennyson. Moses 

Goes On. dies, but wisdom does not die with him. God has Joshuas always in 

reserve. 

Illustrations. Eleazar took up Aaron's work; Samuel took up Eli's; Elisha took 
up Elijah's; Stephen died, but Saul became Paul. 

Inscription on the Wesley memorial in Westminster Abbey: " God buries the worker, 
but carries on the work.*' 

In preaching the sermon of Jabez Bunting, a distinguished English Wesleyan, the min- 
ister said, " When Jabez Bunting died, the sun of Methodism set." " Glory be to God, 
that's a lie ! " shouted a man in the audience, with more truth than politeness. 

Said Garfield, in a famous address made to quiet the people of New York on reception 
of the news of Lincoln's assassination, '* God reigns, and the government at Washington 
still lives." 

For Moses had laid his hands upon him. <<In token of imparting his spirit to 
him." — Biblical Museum, See the account of the ceremony in Num. 27 : 18-23. The 
children of Israel hearkened unto him. They obeyed him, and did not vex him with 
the mutinies that had so troubled Moses. And did as the Lord commanded Moses. 
And so, nothwithstanding the introduction of Joshua, it goes back to Moses, and back of 
him to the Lord. All who are servants of God, as Moses was, set in motion waves of 
influence which will forever be traceable to their obedient lives. 



LESSON XIII. — September 28. 

REVIEW. 

Read Deuteronomy 8 : 1-20, and the Lessons for the Quarter. 

OOLrDBN TEXT.— r^oi/ ehalt remember the Lord thy God, ^Dkvt, 8: 18. 

SUBJECT : LESSONS TAUGHT THE ISRAELITES IN GOD'S 
WILDERNESS TRAINING SCHOOL. 

The review may be taught in several ways, each bringing out a new phase of the 
quarter's teachings. The most important view to take is that for which preparation has 
been made throughout the quarter, the comparison of the wilderness to a training school, in 
which God was teaching the chosen people. We may call it 

THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

See the Preview, in the Introduction to the quarter, for a schedule of the lessons 
taught. A brisk method of reviewing these lessons is the following. Fasten twelve hooks 
in a board, and prepare twelve cards to hang on them, each card bearing the title of one of 
the quarter's lessons, not numl:)ered. The first exercise is for the class to place these in the 
proper order on the hooks, thus reviewing the course of events. The second exercise is for 
the class to name the teaching of each lesson, the teacher discussing the development of the 
national character. The third exercise is a ** quiz " — "Which event studied this quarter 
teaches faith? " and so on. The fourth exercise reverses this, the questions running: 
" What lesson was taught by the expedition of the spies? " etc. 
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. The object of this review is to exhibit the divine plan in God*s leading of the Israelites, 
showing how strength upon strength was added to them in the course of his wonderful 
providences. Draw the practical lesson that in just as marvelous ways our Father is still 
leading the nations and the men that trust in him. 

While this is the main review, if there is time it will be very profitable to pursue also 
one or more of the following lines of thought. 

THE PERSONAL REVIEW. 

This deals with the unequaled character of Moses, and the entire course of his life 
should be reviewed. The teacher will need a blackboard, or a large board covered with 
paper, on which he can write in view of the class* Ask the class to name the various 
characteristics of Moses' life, and to give illustrations of each point. When this has been 
done, something like the following outline will have been constructed. 

LIFE OP MOSES. 

I^ngthj 1 20 years. 

History given at all tuUy, three and one half years. 
(Compare life of Christ.) 

Born in Egypt. Tribe of Levi. 

Father^ Amram. Mothery Jochebed. Brother^ Aaron. Sister^ Miriam. 

Outline of life : forty years at Pharaoh's court, forty years a shepherd in Midian, forty 
years the leader of the Exodus. 

Providential and Supernatural Elements : the discovery by the princess; education at 
court; strengthening of body and mind in Midian; the burning bush; miracles in Egypt; 
the passage of the Red Sea; the manna, etc. 

Personal Characteristics : a strong body and vigorous old age; meekness, shown at the 
burning bush, at Miriam's revolt, etc. ; boldness, shown before Pharaoh, at the time of the 
golden calf, etc.; faith, shown in the miracles of Egypt, the manna, victory at Rephidim, 
brazen serpent, etc.; sin, at Meribah. 

Achievements: as a general, in the Exodus, battles with Amalekites, Canaanites, 
Amonites; as statesman, in organizing the nation, and in the Mosaic system of laws; as 
prophet, in the close communion with God, the tabernacle symbols, the brazen serpent, the 
prophecy of the Prophet like Moses; as orator, in the addresses on Sinai, at Kadesh, and 
in Deuteronomy; as author, in the Pentateuch and the ninetieth psalm. 

THE MAP REVIEW. 

You may utilize the maps drawn in connection with the last lesson, continuing Mount 
Nebo as the center, and imagining that Moses not only looked forward from that point, but 
backward over the entire course of his life. First, let the class name, in any order they 
please, the places connected with Moses: Mt. Sinai, Mt. Hor, Mt. Nebo, Kadesh, 
Rephidim, Meribah, etc. As each place is named, let it be marked on the map. 

Next take up the important events, from the birth of Moses; number them as you go 
on, and print the numbers in the proper places on the map. Finally, review by asking 
questions at random: »* What event took place at No. 6? No. 18? No. 10? " 

A REVIEW BY SLIPS. 

The events of the quarter's lessons may be reviewed very briskly and effectively in the 
following way. Write upon slips of paper brief titles of all the events, including the 
principal happenings not included directly in our lessons, such as the story of Balaam, 
the revolt of Korah, and Moses' sin at Meribah. 

These slips are n it to be numbered, and the class will draw them at random, afterward 
attempting to arrcr^-^ them in exact chronological order. The teacher will ask, " Who has 
the first event? " ana che scholar that thinks he has it will read his slip, the class passing 
on the correctness of each reply. 

If there is time after this exercise, mix up the slips and have them drawn again. This 
time the holder of each slip will be obliged to submit to a catechizing, regarding the event 
named on it, from all the other members of the class. The teacher will keep a record of 
the number of questions answered correctly and incorrectly, and announce at the Qud who 
did the best. 
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__ TESTAMENT 

THE OLD ^'^^^ F ROM 

^ ^ MOSES ToSAMUEL^ 

FROM OCTOBER 5 TO DECEMBER 28. 

THE BOOK OF JOSHUA. 

Its Name. The book is so named because it records chiefly the history of Israel dur^ 
ing the twenty-five or thirty years of the leadership of Joshua, the successor of Moses. 

Its Place. This book naturally follows the last chapter of the book of Deuteronomy, 
both as to the history and as to literary form. It describes what must have taken place, — ^ 
the entrance of the Israelites into Canaan. Professor Moulton says, **If the deliverance 
from Egypt was the birth of the nation, the entrance into the Promised Land constitutes its 
coming of age." 

The Hebrew canon separates Joshua from the Pentateuch, "The five books,'* or Five- 
fold Book, which comprises the Torah, the Law; and places it at the head of what they 
called the former prophets, that is, the historical books from Joshua to Kings, written by 
prophets or with a prophetical purpose. From this standpoint the division is natural and 
perfect. 

The higher critics from an entirely different point of view, that of the Composite history 
running through the previous books, and continuing in this, and the close connection of the 
history with that of Moses as the completion of his work, join Joshua to the first five books 
and call the whole series the Hexateuch, or six-fold book; which arrangement is a natural 
one according to that classification. 

Composition. From a literary point of view the story is well told, harmonious, and, so 
far as composed of different documents, is so well arranged and connected that even when 
read in the polychrome edition the story flows on for the most part in a single current, 
with here and there hints of different documents, comments by a later editor, or one of his 
notes, which in a modern book would be placed at the bottom of the page in different 
type, but is here incorporated into the text itself. 

Part I. — Chaps. 1-12. The conquest of Canaan. — Historical. 

Part II. — Chaps. 13-22. Division of the land. — Geographical, 

Part III. — Chaps. 23-24. Appendix, with Joshua's farewell addresses. 

Others make the division between chapters 21 and 22. 

On the other hand, it is quite possible, even in the English translation, to note places 
where the writer may have used different documents in compositing or editing the book. 
The higher critics seem to find in Joshua all the documents they have found in the Penta- 
teuch. The two main documents are the Judaic (about 850 B. c.) and the Ephraimite 
(about 750 B. c.) with several combinations and editorial additions. The Polychrome 
Bible uses eight colors to distinguish these. Books will be referred to below which give 
the theory and the details for all who have time and interest to enter upon these problems. 

The Date. Note that the date of the events is a different thing from the date of 
writing. It is entirely probable that, as the art of writing was well known before the time 
of Joshua, records were kept at the time of the events. It is also quite probable that 
as the language changed and the circumstances, the history may have been rewritten, and 
edited more than once, exactly as our histories are rewritten from time to time, and the 
language modernized. We are continually doing it with our Bibles, with Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, etc. It is therefore probable that the early written sources were much earlier 
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than those given above. But it is very difficult to decide how late the last editings may 
have been. 

The date of the events, according to Archbishop Ussher's computation given in the mar- 
' gins of our Bibles, was from B. c. 1451, exactly forty years after the Exodus, to 1420 or 
1425. It is understood that these figures are not a part of the Bible, but calculations 
made from what was thought to be the meaning of its facts. 

The date of entering Canaan given now by many Biblical scholars, derived from the 
succession of the Egyptian dynasties, is about 1250. But this date is very uncertain, and 
is disputed. All that dates can do for us in teaching these lessons is to give us a view of 
the order of events, and the contemporary history which often throws light upon this 
history. 

SOMB Suggestions, i . It is impossible not to take notice of the discussions and the 
work of the higher criticism. It is in the air. It is referred to everywhere, and cannot be 
ignored. 

2. These discussions cannot be carried to any extent into an ordinary Sunday-school 
class. The emphasis in teaching should be on the great truths. Nine-tenths of the Bible 
is unaffected as to its teaching by the higher criticism. At the same time these discussions 
have awakened new interest in Bible study, and called attention to portions that were being 
neglected, and made some things much clearer and more beautiful. 

3. The questions at issue are not settled. The discussion is not concluded. For most 
of us it is better to wait for further light. It is true that critics of a certain school, domi- 
nated by certain theories, have come with considerable unanimity to some definite conclu- 
sions. But the end is not yet. The scientific method is right; but from the history of 
science in the past in all departments we learn that while certain things become finally set- 
tled as the result of its investigations, yet the results in most things are continually chang- 
ing, new light comes from unexpected quarters, arguments thought to be sound are 
superseded by better and truer ones. In all probability it will be so in regard to the 
modern criticism of the Bible. Much has been gained by the work of the higher critics. 

I believe in the scientific method, in all ascertained facts, in the evolution and develop- 
ment of the Israelite nation, and of their religion as accepted by them, distinguishing 
between the divine truth and ideal, and the discipline of the nation towards that ideal. But 
I also believe that many of the inferences from the facts are very uncertain; that contradic- 
tions are oftener made by the critics not by the book; that a fair treatment eliminates most 
of them; that the dominating theory which leads to these inferences will be changed; that 
there are better and truer theories; that there are other facts which have been largely 
neglected, but which will lead to different and better conclusions; that in place of the tem- 
ple built partly on rock and partly on shifting sands by the present popular critical school 
(reverent and religious as much of it is), and filled with a dim religious light of divine 
inspiration, — there will arise a temple far more beautiful, founded on solid rock, and shining 
with a fuller inspiration and a clearer divine light from heaven than even the most rever- 
ent of the present higher critical school permit us to see. 

4. Let us not be disturl)ed. Discussion is education. What seems tearing down may 
be like the taking off the plaster from some of the rooms in ancient churches, — not a 
destruction, but a bringing to light of paintings hidden for centuries. Good has always 
come from every great period of discussion concerning the Bible. 

REFERENCE BOOKS. 

Commentaries. The International Critical Commentary on Joshua, by Prof. Geo. 
Adam Smith; Judges^ by Prof. George F. Moore ($3.00, Scribners); Cambridge Bible ; 
Expositor's Bible; Pulpit Bible; Commentaries by Bush, Jacobus, Keil, Lange; Hand- 
books for Bible Classes ^ Joshua, 

From the Higher Critical Standpoint. Abbott's Life and Literature of the 
Ancient Hebrews {\<^\^ Houghton & Mifflin); George Adam Smith's Modern Criticism 
and the preaching of the Old Testament (190 1, Armstrong); Polychrome Edition of the 
Holy Bible^ on Joshua and on Judges (Dodd and Mead); Cornill's History of the People of 
Israel; Day's The Social Life of the Hebrews (1901); Professor Driver's Introduction to 
the Literature of the Old Testament ; Hastings* Bible Dictionary; Chtynt*s Encyclopedia 
Biblica, 

In General. Professor Price's Syllabus of Old Testament History ; Professor Sayce's 
Patriarchal Palestine; Prof. Geo. Adam Smith's Historical Geography of the Holy Land ; 
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TrumbuH's Studies in Oriental Social Life ; Professor Moulton's Modern Reader* s Bible ^ 
on Joshua and Judges; Lex Mosaica (Eyre and Spottiswoode). 

From the Practical Standpoint. Geikie's Hours with the Bible ; Edersheim's 
Bible History ; Stanley's Jewish Church ; Geikie's Old Testament Characters ; Tuck's 
Revelation by Character ; White's Bible Characters ; Joshua:^ His Life and Times y by Rev. 
William Deane, M.A. (Nisbet, London); Joshua and the Land of Promise^ by F. B. 
Meyer, B.A. ($1.00, Revell Co.); Joshua and His Successors^ by William H. Groser (S. S. 
Union, London); Thornley Sm\\.h*s Joshua and His Times ^ chap. 4; Miss Sarah Smiley *s 
Fulness of Blessing; F. B. Meyer's Our Daily Homily ^ Genesis to Ruth. 



LESSON I. — October 5. 

JOSHUA ENCOURAGED.— Joshua i: i-ii. 

QOLDEN TEXT. — Be strong and of a good courage. — Josh, i : 9. 



SUQQESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

One volume of Professor Moulton's 
Modern Reader* s Bible is devoted to «• Bible 
stories of the Old Testament," in the preface 
to which he says, ** There can surely be no 
question that these classic stories of Biblical 
literature should have a place in all educa- 
tion, whether of the home, the Sunday 
school, or the instruction that calls itself 
secular." 

A great educator says that one of the 
chief qualifications of a good teacher is to 
be able to tell a story well. 

In this quarter there will be an abundant 
opportunity to exercise this gift, and to pre- 
sent the lessons in a picturesque form which 
will interest all. 

The five degrees of grading are represented 
as (i) personal stories, (2) heroes, (3) 
history, (4) ethical and religious, (5) liter- 
ary. All of them are combined in these 
lessons, and in the lesson for to-day. 



HISTORICAL SETTING. 

According to Ussher in the 
Time. margin of our Bibles, in the 
spring of b. c. 145 i, just 
forty years after the Exodus; according to 
many modem scholars, about B. C. 1250. 
It is impossible, as it is unnecessary, to 
know the exact date, but we know the 
order of events. 

Near the fords of the 

Place. Jordan, on the east opposite 

Jericho. 

Circum- The forty years* wanderings 

stances, are ended. The great leader 

Moses has done his work 

successfully and died upon the mountains of 

Nelx). The people are encamped in the 

valley of the Jordan opposite Jericho, in full 

sight of their new home. 



LEARN BY HEART. 

Vs. 7-9; Psa. I. 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

Subjects to be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

The book of Joshua. 

Joshua, his life. 

Joshua, his character. 

Courage. 

Study of God's Word. 

The conditions of success. 



LESSON OUTLINE. 
SUBJECT: A Great Work; the 
Conditions of Success. 
I. -The New Leader (v. i). 

The life of Joshua. 
His characteristics. 
Joshua as a type of Christ. 

II. The Great Work to be Performed 

(vs. 2-4). 

Possess what you conquer. 
Applications. 

III. The Encouragements (vs. 5, 6). 

1. Promise of God's presence. 

2. Promise of success. 

3. The source of courage. 

IV. The Conditions (vs. 7-9). 

1. Courage. 

2. Study of God's Word. 

3. Obedience to God's will. 

V. Preparations for the Great 
Work (vs. 10, 11). 

1. Announcement to the people. 

2. Motives presented to them. 

3. Investigation of the facts. 
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LESSON I. 



Fourth Quarter. 



THE SECTION 

includes the first two chapters of Joshua 
with a review of the last chapter of 
Deuteronomy. 



PRONUNCIATIONS. 

Arn'orites, Euphrates, Gad^tes, Ilit'tites, 
Manas'seh, Nun, Og, Ka^hal, Reu'benites, 
Si'hon, Shittim. 



I. Now it 



camatopaM 



after the death of Mo'ses the servant of the Lord 

UMmetopaM. ^'jjai the Lord spake unto J6sh'u-a the son of Ntin, Mo'ses' 
^ minister, saying, 

« Ex. 24 : 13 ; Deut. i : 38. 



I. The New Leader. A Character Sketch. —V. i. Now after the death 
of Moses, described in Deut. 34. The LORD spake unto Joshua the son of Nun, 
who by divine authority had been already designated as Moses' successor by Moses himself 
(Num. 27: 18; Deut. 31: 14-23). A hint of one possible way in which God spoke to 
him is found in Josh. 5: 13-15. Moses' minister, his closest attendant, his prime minis- 
ter, or, as it were, his private secretary. 

His name, originally Hoshea, the same as the prophet Hosea, signifying "salva- 
tion" or ** help.'* To this was added afterwards (Num. 13: 16) ** Je" for Jehovah, 
and the name became Jehoshua, ** Jehovah is salvation," shortened to Joshua, later modified 
in Neh. 8: 17 to Jeshua, from which came its Greek form in the Septuagint, JesouSy Jesus. 

His Ancestry. He was an Ephraimite* a descendant of Joseph, through Ephraim, 
and according to i Chron. 7 : 22-27, he was the eleventh generation from Joseph. His 
father's name was Nun, and his grandfather, Elishama, was a captain of the army of the 
Ephraimites, 40,500 in number, at the organization of the Israelites soon after the Exodus 
(Num. 2: 18, etc., compared with I Chron. ^: 27). 

His Birthplace. He must have been born in Goshen in Egypt, where his parents . 
were in slavery. 

Date of Birth. He was about eighty-four at the time' he became commander- 
in-chief. He died at the age of no (Judg. 2: 8). And if he was twenty-seven years 
in Canaan, as the Jews say, he would be 83 at the time of the crossing in B. c. 1451, and 
therefore 43 at the time of the Exodus, or thirty-seven years younger than Moses. His 
birth, according to Ussher's chronology, would therefore be about B. c. 1534; or 1334, 
according to the later chronology. 

His History. Brought up in Egypt, under their bondage, he must have known and 
had part in the great deliverance, — the plagues, the first passover, the crossing of the Red 
Sea, the desert march, the giving of the Law from Sinai. His first appearance in the 
Scripture narrative is as a commander of the Israelite forces in a battle with the Amalekites 
soon after the Exodus (Ex. 17: 8-16), before the arrival of the Israelites at Sinai. He 
then became an attendant or aide-de-camp to Moses. He was one of the explorers sent 
out to spy out the land, and, with Caleb, stood up with great courage and faith against 
public opinion, which was ready to stone them to death. 

Characteristics, i. Joshua's most distinguished characteristic was courage, both 
physical and moral, to which he is so earnestly exhorted in vs. 6, 7, 9. 

Illustration. In an article in the Century for June, 1888, we are warned against 
misjudging as to courage. Moral courage, not indifference to danger, is the highest form of 
courage. Two soldiers were charging up a hill with their regiment, in a desperate attempt 
to capture a battery. ** When half-way up, one of them turned to the other, and said, 

* Why, you are as pale as a sheet. You look like a ghost. I believe you are afraid.' 

* Yes, I am,' was the answer; * and if you were half as much afraid as I am, you'd have 
run long ago.' *' 

One of the bravest officers in the Civil War, who had treated shot and shell with an 
indifference that had made him a marvel of courage, was in perpetual fear on a steamboat. 
Often the timid, who dread the smallest things, are far more courageous than those who 
physically have no thought of fear. 

Illustration. ** The great Admiral Nelson, as courageous an Englishman as ever lived, 
who attacked a polar bear with a handspike when he was a boy of fourteen, and told his 
captain, when he was scolded for it, that he did not know what fear was, had a slight form 
and a weak constitution, and could never have won a boat race. The highest courage 
which ever animated a human body would not enable the owner of it, if he himself were 
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October 5. JOSHUA ENCOURAGED. Joshua ii i-ii. 

2. ^ Mo'ses my servant is dead ; now therefore arise, go over this Jor'dan, 
thou, and all this people, unto the land which I do give to them, ^^^ to the 
children of Is'ra-el. 

I Deut. 34: 5- 

untrained, to stand for five minutes against a trained wrestler or boxer. . . . True manli- 
ness is as likely to be found in a weak as in a strong body." — Thomas Hughes. 

The two most distinguished instances recorded of Joshua's courage are the expedition 
of the spies and its sequel (Num. 13: 16-14: 10); and the crossing of the Jordan 
described in the next lesson. 

2. His faith in God. 

3. His deep piety. 

4. His trustworthiness as a subordinate. 

5. His fine qualities as a general, — keen observation, power to control, wise leader- 
ship, celerity of movement, skilful strategy, boldness of attack. 

Practical Lessons, i. All his past life was a preparation for the great work to which 
be was now called. He never could have done the work, he never would have been called 
to it, had he not been faithful, active, ready to learn, and always doing his best. He that 
is faithful over a few things will be made ruler over many things. This is the only ladder 
upward. So it was with David. So it always has been, and always will be. Much evil 
results from the ambition to have high position and to do great things, without being willing 
to undergo the necessary discipline and preparation. 

3. When the time came, God called him, and opened the door to the great work of his 
life. 

3, ** The world wants men — large-hearted, manly men ; 

Men who shall join its chorus, and prolong 
The psalm of labor and the psalm of love. 
The age wants heroes.^* 

See the whole poem in Sisggestive IllustraHons on Acts, p. 102. 
Joshua as a Type of Christ, i. Their names are the same. 

2. Their work was similar, to save the people. 

3. Joshua was a conqueror in Canaan, as Christ was conqueror of the world. 

4. Joshua succeeded Moses, as Christ with his Gospel succeeded the law. 

5. Joshua led the people across the Jordan into the Promised Land. 

6. Joshua led the people in the conquest of their enemies. 

7. When the war was over, Joshua retired to his own possession in Mount Ephraim, 
and -dwelt there. Jesus ascended on high, and there forever sat down on the right hand of 
God. — Condensed from the Cambridge Bible for Schools, 

n. The Great Work to be Performed. —Vs. 2-4. a. Moses my servant, the 
one appointed to do my work, is dead. Therefore there is a vacancy. A new leader is 
needed. 

" The workers die, but the work goes on." 

" Men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever." — Tent^som. 

Illustration. In Westminster Abbey is a marble tablet containing the medallion 
portraits of the two Wesleys combined together, and underneath is the inscription : — 

** God buries the worker, but carries on ike work." 

Arise, take the place of the dead leader. Go over this Jordan, which lay below 
them at flood-tide, between the Israelites and the Promised Land. See next lesson. This 
command was a severe test of his faith and courage. The land which I do give to 
them, ** which I am giving to them. That is, the land of which I have long promised 
them the inheritance, and of which I am now in the very act of putting them in possession." 
— Bush, **The possession of Canaan by the Israelites is constantly set forth as a free 
gift of the divine favor " (Gen. 12: 7; 13: 15; 17: 8, etc.). ** But while the donation 
of this land was an act of the Lord's free favor to the Israelites, the taking it away from 
the Canaanites was no less an act of his retributive justice — of such justice as it behooved 
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Fourth Quarter. 



given «°t«jfo«' 



^ Every place that the sole of your foot shall tread upon, J^'u have I 
as I .JJiJe unto Mo'ses. 

4. ^ From the wilderness, and this LSb'a-non even unto the great river, 
the river Eu-phra'tes, all the land of the Hit'tites, and unto the great sea 
toward the going down of the sun, shall be your ^;^^ 

5. 'There shall not any man be able to stand before thee all the days 



of thy life : * as I was with Mo'ses, 2*1 will be with thee : ** I will not 
fail thee, nor forsake thee. 



> Deut. 11: 24; Josh. 14: 9* 
«Gen. 15: 18; Ex. 23 : 31. 
3 Deut. 7 : 24. 



* Ex. 3 : 12. 

i Vs. 9, 17 ; Deut. 31:8; Josh. 3 : 7. 

6 Deut. 31: 6,8. 



the moral governor of the world to administer against a people laden with iniquity. Gen. 
15: 13-16 proves this clearly." — A'jV/t?. 

3. Every place that the sole of your foot shall tread upon. <* That is, every 
place within the limits specified in the ensuing verse. The expression also intimates the 
condition upon which the land was to be given to the Israelites : their feet must tread it as 
conquerors." — A'^V. ** As the old Chinese proverb puts it, * What will you have ? says 
God. Pay for it, and take it.* " — £, S. Atwood in Monday Club Sermons, As I said 
unto Moses, Deut. 1 1 : 24, where the words are recorded almost word for word. 

4. From the wilderness. The desert of Arabia, where the Israelites wandered so 
long. This was the southern boundary. And this Lebanon. Called '* this " because 
visible from the region where the Israelites were encamped. Lebanon signifies white 
mountain^ from its snow-clad summits. This was the northern boundary. Unto the 
g^eat river, the river Euphrates. Their northeastern boundary. All the land of the 
Hittites. Descendants of Heth, the second son of Canaan (Gen. 10: 15). They 
inhabited the country between the Lebanon and the Euphrates. Monumental remains in 
sculptures and inscriptions have within a few years been discovered in this region, as far 
south as Hamath, and in Asia Minor. See The Hittites^ by Professor Sayce; and The 
Empire of the Hittites^ by Prof. W. Wright. Unto the great sea. The Mediterranean, 
the western boundary of the Israelites. Shall be your coast, or borders. These were 
the boundaries of the land promised to the Israelites, so far as they were willing to take 
and keep possession. These were practically the boundaries of the kingdom under David 
and Solomon. 

Practical Suggestions, i. The Christian's promised land is God's kingdom both on 
earth and in heaven, both for himself and for others. It is very large and broad and fer- 
tile, a land ** flowing with milk and honey," with its ** grapes of Eshcol," and every good, 
satisfying every want, occupying every faculty, rich in every blessing. 

2. ** Though the promises of God may be slow in fulfilling, yet the accomplishment will 
come at last; not one jot or tittle shall fail.** — Bush, 

3. We can enjoy only so much of this good land as we conquer and take possession of. 
Prosperity, the enjoyments of civilization, usefulness, goodness, the higher joys of the 
spirit, can be possessed only in the same way. 

Illustrations. A man gives his son an education, but the son receives only so much 
as he acquires by study. We possess only so much of a book or a library as we make our 
own by reading and thought. A person may own thousands of books, and acquire 
possession of none of them. 

Illustration. Every invention and discovery of our latest civilization — the power of 
electricity and steam, of printing, of chemistry, of light — were given to man from the 
beginning. They all lay sleeping in earth and air and sky from the Garden of Eden down 
the ages, a part of the Promised Land of the race, waiting for man to discover and use. 
But they have received only so much as they have actually taken possession of. Only what 
they conquer can they have, and we have but just begun to acquire our inheritance in this 
world. The same is true of God's spiritual blessings, of the Gospel, of missions, of a 
holy life, of heaven upon earth. * 

III. The Enconragrements* — Vs. 5, 6. The Promise of God's Presence. 
5. There shall not any man be able to stand before thee, as an enemy in battle, 
successfully. **The promise made to the whole nation, in Deut. 11 : 25, is here made to 
Joshua as the leader of the nation. It was literally fulfilled; for not once in the lifetime of 
Joshua did the Israelites suffer a permanent defeat. Thus is it still: God's people, marching 
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October 5. JOSHUA ENCOURAGED. Joshua i: i-ii. 

6. ^Be strong and of a good courage: for tfSSU'.^??.T.l*^th^^^^^^^^^ 
inheritance the land, ^hich I swarc unto thcif fathcrs to give them. 

7. Only be '*'°" strong and very courageous, '»^*' tho^»n*yeBt observe to do 
according to all the law, ^ which Mo'ses my servant commanded thee : 
'turn not from it J? the right hand, or {^ the left, that thou ^jyS'£™TtI>d 

whithersoever thou goest. 



» Deut. 31 : 7. » Num. a/: 23 ; Deut. 31 : 7; Josh. 11 : 15. 3 Deut. 5: 3a. 

under the banner of their Captain, are called to Bght, but they are not defeated.'' — 
Johnson, As I was with Moses, so I will be with thee. Joshua bad the experience 
of Moses* whole lifetime as an encouragement to his faith. Moses had many a trying time, 
many a hard duty, many a danger and difHculty; and the God who had brought him safely 
and successfully through would not fail nor forsake the new leader. In every new diffi- 
culty before Joshua, — and they were many and great, — he could look back upon a 
greater one from which God had delivered Moses. But all his strength, as is all ours, was 
in God. The work was impossible to him without God's presence. With God he could 
do all things. 

The Promise of Success. 6. Be strong and of a good courage. *< Be strong and 
firm, or vigorous. Michaelis remarks that the Hebrew verb * to be strong * denotes 
strength of hand and arm to lay hold of and retain anything; while * to be firm ' denotes 
rather firmness in the knees, and ability to maintain one's position against the attack of 
foes. The expression occurs with increasing emphasis four times in this chapter." — Rev. 
Dr, Steele, Courage — not so much physical cours^e as moral courage — is greatly needed 
in our day to stand by what is right at all costs; to conquer besetting sins; to resist the 
tides of fashionable wrong; to carry on God's work and uphold God's truth. Courage 
doubles the power of every effort, of every weapon; inspires the body and the spirit with 
strength. 

The source of courage is — 

1. God's promises of help, and of his presence. 

2. The assurance that we are doing God's work, that we are on the side of right and 
truth. 

3. The consciousness that we have strength and fitness for the work. 

4. The experience of the past. What God has done, he will do again. 

5. Perfect ol>edience, willingness, and desire to do God's will. 

Shalt thou divide for an inheritance. That is, you shall conquer the country, and 
be able to distribute it among the tribes. It was an inheritance^ because it came to them 
from God. 

IV. The Conditions,— Conrage, Study of the Rerealed Will of God, and 
Obedience. — Vs. 7-9. Courage. 7. Be thou strong and very courageous. Great 
strength, firmness of will, patience, and courage would be required to observe to do 
according to all the law. Because the temptations to worldliness and idolatry were very 
great. The people were but partially trained, and sometimes resisted authority, and rebelled 
against the restraints of the law. There would be a great pressure to turn from the right, 
because expedience or policy seemed to demand it. Turn not from it to the right hand 
or to the left. The path of duty is like a direct road to success, and moving from it in 
either direction leads to disaster and defeat. ** Note the terms nt]f;i/eousness, r^^/ftude, 
upri^^/ness, and, in matters of opinion, ^rM^dox, while the word * wrong ' is etymologi- 
cally akin to * wrung,' twisted." — D, Steele. Compare Bunyan's Christian going out of 
the narrow path, and soon finding himself a prisoner in Doubting Castle. 

" The rendering of the common version, to the right hand or to the left^ does not present 
the exact picture of the original, which is not that of a traveler pursuing steadily a wrong 
path, either to the right or the left of the proper way, but that of a traveler who dallies 
and wanders out of the road first on one side and then On another, as he is allured by 
various novel scenes and objects." — F. Johnson. That thou mayest prosper. The 
original word rendered "prosper " may mean to act wisely ; and then as the result "to 
prosper," to have good success. ** Real prosperity and success in the affairs of life are the 
result of a wise^ discreet^ and prudent course of conduct^ and inseparable from it, and it is 
vain to look for it from any other source. Those only can reasonably expect the blessing 
of God upon their temporal affairs who make his word their rule, and conscientiously walk 
by it in all circumstances; and this is the way of true wisdom." — Bush. 
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8. ^ This book of the law shall not depart out of thy mouth; but ^ thou 
shalt meditate therein day and night, that thou mayest observe to do 
according to all that is written therein: for then thou shalt make thy 
way prosperous, and then thou shalt " have good success. 

9. ' Have not I commanded thee ? Be strong and of a good courage ; 
* be not aifr'Sui^d, neither be thou dismayed : for the Lord thy God U with 
thee whithersoever thou goest. 

10. Then Josh'u-a commanded the officers of the people, saying, 

11. Pass through the mid«t of ?he camp, and command the people, saying, 
Prepare you victuals ; for * within three days ye J^Jtl P^^ss over this Jor'dan, 
to go in to possess the land, which the Lord your God giveth you to 
possess it* 

* Deut. tf: 18, iq. 3 Deut. 31:7. ^ Josh. 3: %\ Deut. 9: i. 

» t*sa. 1 1 a< * Psa. 27 : i ; Jer. 1:8. a Or, do wisely ^ v. 7. 

Study op the Divine Law. 8. This book of the law. This has been usually 
regarded as the five books of the Pentateuch. Modern criticism, however, regards much of 
the Pentateuch as written later, but there was then a book of the law, the basis of the 
Pentateuch, containing its essential principles, just as the United States had a written con- 
stitution in 1 788, however much it has grown since by later enactments. With this Bible 
Joshua was to do three things : ( i ) Shall not depart out of thy mouth. He must talk 
abdut it and teach it. He must make it the theme of his conversation. It must be a familiar 
book. All his teachings must be Biblical. (2) Thou shalt meditate therein day and 
night. He must study his Bible; let it be continually in his thoughts. No careless reading 
would do, but earnest, long-continued study, so that he might penetrate into its real and 
deepest meaning. It must be practically committed to memory, bound "for a sign upon 
thy hand," and ** as frontlets between thine eyes," written ** upon the posts of thy house, 
and on thy gates " (Deut. 6: 7-9 j comp. Psa. i : 2). 

Obedience to the Divine Law. (3) The third thing Joshua was to do with the law 
was to obey it. The purpose of the study was to learn his duty. It was to be his rule of 
life, his chart on the voyage to success, a guide board on his way, a book of instructions. 

Illustration. ** I visited Mr. Prang's chromo establishment in Boston, and saw the 
process of printing a picture of some public man. The first stone made hardly an impres- 
sion on the paper. The second stone showed no sign of change. The third, no sign. The 
fifth and sixth showed only outlines of a man's head. The tenth, the man's face, chin« 
nosC) and forehead appeared. The fifteenth and twentieth looked like a dim picture. The 
twenty-eighth impression stood forth as natural as life. It looked as though it would speak 
to yott. So, carefully and prayerfully read the Word of God — read the same chapter 
again and again — and the twenty-eighth time Christ Jesus will shine forth." — 
Dwight L, Moody. 

The result will be, as stated before and here repeated for emphasis, that thou shalt 
make thy way prosperous, and then thou shalt have good success. 

g. Have not I commanded thee ? Emphasize the /. He who has authority, and 
infinite wisdom and power, who is able to carry thee through all difficulties and dangers, 
and whom thou art bound implicitly to obey. So in the Christian warfare, it is the God of 
heaven whose battles we fight and in whose service we are engaged. For the Lord thy 
God is with thee. ** Take hold of the promise, and Keep that hold. Nothing so 
demoralises the forces of the soul as fear. Nothing fosters fear like solitude. Only as we 
recognize the presence of the Lord, does fear give place to faith. Such simple^ childlike 
faith in God has made more heroic souls upon this earth than the stoic could ever dream." 
— Miss Sarah Smiley. 

Illustration. Cesar was once being ferried over a dangerous stream in a storm. 
The rower began to be afraid. " Keep on," said the emperor. " Remember, Cesarem 
vehis** (it is Cesar you ate carrying). 

V. Preparations for the Great Work* — Vs. 10, n, and the rest of this chapter, 
and all of Josh. 2. 

1. The Announcement of the Plan to the People, ii. Pass through the 
host. The officers were detailed to make known the plan, and bid them prepare to start 
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October 12. 



CROSSING THE JORDAN. 



Joshua 3: 9-17. 



within three days. Pass over this Jordan. -The Jordan was at flood-tide and seemed 
an impassable barrier. The command was a test of faith, courage, and obedience. To aid 
them several motives were presented: (i) the possession of the land of promise, the goal 
of their journeyings, their future home. (2) The assurancJe that the LORD your God 
giveth you to possess it. (3) The warning that every one who refused should be put 
to death (v. 18), They would better die gloriously fighting than as cowards and traitors. 

2. Investigation of the Facts (Josh. 2). Two explorers were sent across the 
river, to investigate and report. Their story is told in Josh. 2. They reported that terror 
had fallen on all the inhabitants of the land, their courage had melted away, and their 
hearts were faint; for they had heard what the Lord had done for the Israelites in Egypt, 
and against their neighbors across the river, Sihon, king of the Amorites, and Og, king of 
Bashan. This report, of course, gave courage and faith to Israel. 

New Testament Light on Old Testament Themes. The propriety of using these 
histories as types and examples (i Cor. 10: 11). Our Promised Land (Heb. ii: 13-16; 
Matt. 6: 33; John i: 12; 3: 16; Rom. 8: 28; i Cor. 2: 9; i Tim. 4: 8). What 
keeps men from entering it (Heb, 3: 10, 11). A warning to us (Heb. 4: i). The duty 
of studying God's Word (John 17; 17; Acts 17: ii; 3 Tim. 3: 15; 2 Pet. X J 18,19), 



LESSON II. — October 12. 

CROSSING THE JORDAN. —Joshua 3 : 9-17. 

Study Josh. 3 : 9-4 : 7. 

QOLDEN TEXT. — MTAe/i thou pasaesi through the waters, I will be with thee; and 
through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee, — Isa. 43 : 2. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

This lesson can be presented to children 
in a series of pictures, a story of adventure, 
exhibiting God*s care and direction, and 
man's faith, obedience, and worship. 

A word-picture of the situation of Canaan 
at this time, as illustrated in some degree by 
what the early settlers of this country found 
here, will help to give reality to the history. 



LESSON OUTLINE. 

SUBJECT : A Fresh Start in Life. 
Entering upon our Proniised 
Blessings. 
I. The General Situation. 

The position of the Tsraelites. 

Their number. 

The attractions of the Promised Land. 

Its value as a training school. 

Two obstacles in the way. 

II. The Marching Orders (vs. 9-1 1). 

The order promulgated. 

The right of Israel to the land. 

III. On the March (vs. 12-14). 

IV. Crossing the Jordan (vs. 15-17)- 

The Jordan. 

Why cross at this season. 

The path through the waters. 

Secondary causes. 

Safely over. 

V. Memorials. 
VI. Practical Suggestions. 



LEARN BY HEART. 

Vs. 15-17; Heb. II: 16; 4: I, iij Isa. 

43- i»a- 



THE SECTION 

includes Josh. 3, 4 and 5: 1-12, 



PLACE IN THE HISTORY, 

The coming of age of the Isrjielitish 
nation. Their entrance upon their home. 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

Subjects to be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

The Jordan. 

The miracle of the crossing. 

Why at this season of the year. 

Why the ark was placed in mid'Stream. 

Right of Israel to Canaan. 

Memorials. 



THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

Prof. Geo. Adam Smith's Historical 
Geos^raphy of the Holy Land, pp. 266-278, 
and appendix II., pp. 659-662; Prof. Ira 
M. Price's Syllabus of Old Testament 
History ; The Polychrome Bible ^ Haupt. 
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Joshua 3: 9-17. 



LESSON II. 



Fourth Quarter. 



HISTORICAL SETTING. 
Time. Immediately following the 

last lesson in April, the 
Easter season. The fortieth anniversary 
of the Exodus from Egypt. 

Near the fords of the Jor- 
Place. dan, opposite Jericho. 



PRONUNCIATIONS. 

Am'orites, Ar'abah, Ca'naanites, Gir'- 
gashites, Hlftites, Hi'vites, Jeb''usites, Per''- 
fazites, Shit'tim, Zar'etan. 



On the extermination of the Canaanites, see 
Stanley's Jewish Churchy Lect. 1 1, pp. 
223-228; Mozley's Lectures on the Old 
Testament^ Lect. 4; Arnold's Sermons^ 

VI: 35-37- 

See account of crossing the Danube in 
Gibbon's Decline and Fall^ Milman's edi- 
tion, vol. III., p. 321; Professor Blaikie's 
Bible History; Miss Smiley's Fulness of 
Blessing; Stanley's Sinai and Palestine^ 
pp. 282, 283; Thomson's Land and the 
Book ; Ritter's Geography of Palestine ; 
Macgregor's Rob Roy on the Jordan, 



I. The General Sitnation. — First. The Position of Israel. The children of 
Israel were encamped on a broad fertile plain on the eastern or Moabite side of the Jordan, 
about one hundred and fifty feet above the usual level of the Jordan, with the mountains 
of Moab behind them and the flooded river before them, with Jericho six or seven miles 
distant from the river on the other side. The plain where they were encamped was from 
five to seven miles wide. 

Second. Their Number. According to the last census (Num. 26: 51) there were 
601,730 men from 20 years old and upward, implying a total population of over two mil- 
lion. That the numbers were large is certain from the fears they awakened in the inhabi- 
tants, who would not have been so troubled by a small band. 

Third. The Attraction of the Promised Land. The great depression of this 
region, more than a thousand feet below the level of the Mediterranean, and shut in by 
mountains, gave it a tropical climate and exuberant fertility. Gardens were numerous 
and palm trees flourished. — G, A, Smithes Historical Geography, During the winter sea- 
son ** the climate is as lovely as could be desired. The air is soft and mild, and green 
fields are on every hand. ... I suppose the Israelites came down from the mountains of 
Moab to enjoy the ]winter on the Shittim plain, covered, as it then was, with a rank growth 
of tropical vegetation. The abundance of fresh water at their command, the grass and 
flowers, the mild air, must have filled them with delight after their rough experience in the 
desert." — Hon, Selah Merrill^ LL,D,^ Consul at Jerusalem, The people were eagerly 
looking forward to possessing ** a land flowing with milk and honey," **an exceedingly 
good land." **The records of Rameses II. show the condition of Palestine and the adja- 
cent countries in the age of Moses itself. The Egyptian king brought back from them, he 
tells us, gold, glass, gums, cattle, slaves, ivory, ebony, boats, horses, chariots inlaid with 
gold and silver, or painted, iron, steel, dates, oil, wine, asses, cedar, suits of armor, fra- 
grant wood, war galleys, incense, gold dishes with handles, ornaments of lapis lazuli, silver 
dishes, precious stones, honey, lead, spears of brass, colors, — the plunder, in fact, of a 
rich and civilized country. The meadows of Palestine, its fortresses, its groves, and its 
orchards, are mentioned, showing that prosperity of every kind abounded." — Lepsiusva 
Geikie, 

Fourth. The Value of the Land as a Training School for the Nation. 
It would have been difficult anywhere to have found a land more perfectly adapted for the 
purpose of training a nation in the true religion than was Palestine, (i) It was small, so 
that there could be no little unity with diversity. (2) It was defended and sheltered by the 
Jordan on the east, and further to the east by a great desert, by mountains on the north, 
by the Mediterranean on the west, and by deserts on the south. Moreover, it was situated 
on a highway between the two great nations of the world, neither of which would want the 
other to possess it. Thus shut in there would be an opportunity to train and discipline the 
nation, till the great truths it stood for could be wrought indelibly into their nature. (3) 
Yet there was sufficient intercourse with other nations to keep them in touch with the 
world, and they were so centrally situated that the true religion could be made known. 
Compare the advantages of situation in the case of Italy, Greece, England, Spain, and the 
United States. 

Fifth. Two Obstacles. The first one was the Jordan River, rapid and deep, with 
overflowing banks, impassable by any large number. The other obstacle was the inhabi- 
tants in their walled cities, and some of them seemed to the spies (Num. 13) to be giants 
in whose presence they seemed like grasshoppers. 
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October 12. CROSSING THE JORDAN. Joshua 3: 9-17. 

9. And J6sh'u-a said unto the children of Is'ra-el, Come hither, and 
hear the words of the Lord your God. 

10. And J6sh'u-a said, Hereby ye shall know that ^ the living God }; 
among you, and {{[2 he will without fail ^ drive out from before you the 

Ca'naan-ites, jj„J fUp, Hit'titea, j,-^ 4.Up Hi'vites, «„J «.U^ PeKiz-rites, -^J 4.1,^ Gii^ga-shitei, 

Ca'naan-ite, **"^ *""C Hit'tite, *"<i ^"^ Hi/yite, aUQ CUe Per^u-zite, ^"^ ^"® Gii^lft-chiter 

and thp Am'or-ites, ^^A f-Up Jeb'u-site*. 

ana Uie Am'or-iie. ^"^ ^'^C Jeb'u-aite. 

» Deut. 5: 26; I Sam. 17: 26; Matt. 16: 16; i Thes. 1:9. »Ex. 33: a; Deut. 7: i; Psa. 44; a. 

11. The Marehlngr Orders. — Vs. 9-1 1 . In the first place the officers notified the peo- 
ple to prepare to cross the Jordan. They were to sanctify themselves (v, 5), set themselves 
apart for a special divine work, devote themselves anew to God*s service, cleanse them- 
selves from all filthiness of the flesh, and of heart and life. g. Hear the words of the 
Lord your God. Their taking possession of the land was according to the divine will. 

The Right of Israel to this Land. What right had the Israelites to drive out and 
dispossess the inhabitants ? (i) ** Their destruction is always presented in Scripture as a 
judgment of God sent on them* because of their wickedness. They had not only fallen into 
total apostasy from God, but into forms of idolatry of the most degrading kind. Their false 
religion cannot be regarded as a mere error of judgment; cruelty the most atrocious and 
unnatural crimes the most defiling were part and parcel of its observances (compare Lev. 
18: 21, 25 sqq.; Deut. 12: 30 sqq.).'* — Cook. " The heathenism of Palestine and Syria 
was so foul and degrading that there is no State, even at this time, which would not put it 
down, if necessary, by the severest penalties. Its spread to Rome was bewailed fifteen 
hundred years later by the satirists of the day, as a calamity marking the utter decay of the 
times (Juvenal, Satires^ III., 62).'* — Geikie, Nor did they sin thus through ignorance. 
They were not a savage race, but among the more cultivated ones of the time. They had 
commerce, coined money, iron chariots, probably books. (2) The Canaanites had received 
repeated warnings and instructions. God bore with them with infinite patience. (3) If 
God had not destroyed them they would have destroyed themselves by their own corrup- 
tion, but not till they had injured many others by their example and influence. This very 
destruction was more merciful than would have been the sufferings which would naturally 
flow from their character and conduct. (4) What the Israelites did was not for themselves 
alone. ** The Israelites* sword in its bloodiest executions wrought a work of mercy for all 
the countries of the earth to the very end of the world *' ; on it ** the happiness of the 
human race depended.'* — Dr, Arnold. The inhabitants must be destroyed, or they 
would destroy the kingdom of God in Israel. If the few who were spared contrary to 
orders exerted so baleful an influence, what would have been the result if a large body 
had remained? "If the Jews had failed, the world would have been lost. The true 
religion would have vanished, the mission of Christ would have been impossible. In these 
contests, on the fate of one of these nations of Palestine, the happiness of the human race 
depended.** — Stanley. The nearest modern example is seen in the contrast between what 
this country is now in its influence upon the world and what it would have been had the 
Indians remained the sole inhabitants; and this without condoning a single injustice or 
cruelty to the native race. They should have been conquered to civilization and religion 
only by justice and love, as, in fact, was done in many cases. (5) It can make no differ- 
ence to those who are thus destroyed whether the agent of their destruction be a natural 
catastrophe, like an earthquake, the flood, the overthrow of Sodom, the destruction of the 
Egyptians in the Red Sea, or by an army divinely commissioned for the purpose, except 
that their gradual destruction by the servants of God, through marvelous miracles, was a 
continual invitation to them to repent, as well as a warning to the world against their sins. 
The Israelites simply executed a lawful sentence against crime. It is no more cruelty than 
it is for the appointed officers to execute a criminal in our day. (6) **To employ the 
Israelites in the execution of the fearful sentence was adapted to inspire them with horror 
of the crimes thus severely punished, and to prevent their intimacy with the surrounding 
heathen and the contamination which intimacy would have produced.** — F, Johnson. 
Thus it was that this conquest was necessary to the planting in the world and for the world 
the love and service of the true God and the purest morality and love toward men. 

10. Hereby ye shall know that the living God is among you. Not an idol, not a 
mere ** bright essence increate.** Jehovah would prove his existence and his presence by 
his works. We know him by what he does. By this manifestation of power he would 
prove to them that he would give them the victory over the dangers and difficulties they 
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Joshua 3: 9-17. LESSON 11. Fourth Quarter* 

11. Behold, the ark of the covenant of ^the Lord of all the earth 
passeth over before you into Jor'dan. 

12. Now therefore ^take you twelve men out of the tribes of Is'ra-el, 
^Itof every tribe a man. 

13. And it shall come to pass, ^""^Si" the soles of the feet of the 
priests that bear the ark of the Lord, * the Lord of all the earth, shall rest 
in the waters of Jor'dan, ({;{ the waters of Jor'dan shall be cut off, -^"^^^ the 
waters that come down from above ; and they * shall stand "Sf'JnV* heap. 

> V. 13. 3 Vs. 15, 16. 5 Psa. 78 : 13 ; 114: 3- 

8 Josh, 4: a. '♦v. II. 

greatly feared, and that he would without fail drive out from before them those who 
then possessed the land. By what God has done, we know what he can do, and will do. 
** They greatly needed this proof, for the difBculties of the Hebrews were immense. To 
the iron chariots, the horses, and the fortresses of the country, and its formidable leagues 
of chiefs and kings, they could oppose only a rude, half-armed militia, with inadequate 
military training." — Gakie, The Canaanites were, strictly speaking, the Unulanders^ 
who inhabited the lower tracts of Palestine, on the sea-coast and western bank of the 
Jordan (Num. 13: 29). But this term is often used in a wider sense, including all the 
tribes descended from Canaan, including all the tribes here named. The Hittites were 
descended from Heth, the second son of Canaan. They became a great nation on the 
north of Palestine, but extended in some branches into the land itself. The Hivites, 
descendants of Canaan, were merely, as the name signifies, ** villagers," living in the north 
of Palestine. — /y^wor Price, (Josh. 11:3; Judg. 3:3.) The Perizzites, rttsHcs^ or 
villagers; Canaanites who dwelt in open, unwalled towns, to the south and on the western 
flanks of Mount Carmel. The Girgashites were probably a family of the Hivites, dwell- 
ing east of the Sea of Galilee. The Amorites, mountaineers, descendants of the fourth 
son of Canaan, were the most powerful of the Canaanitish people. They occupied (Gen. 
14: 7) the barren heights west of the Dead Sea, and stretched west to Hebron (Gen. 13: 
18; 14: 13). The Jebusites, a Canaanite tribe, were in possession of the central high- 
lands around Jerusalem, their stronghold. 

At the same time, we learn from the monuments lately discovered that probably at this 
time they had been greatly weakened by Egyptian conquest, and there was some such 
preparation for the newcomers as there was among the Indians when the Pilgrims came 
over to New England. 

In the time of Rameses III., successor of Merneptah, the Pharaoh of the Exodus, a 
general race migration swept in upon Syria and Palestine. Rameses conquered them. Tlie 
Hittites are heard of no more. But the Philistines came in and settled on the Mediterra- 
nean shore. The whole country was disturbed and unsettled. See Cornill's History of 
Israel, pp. 44-46. ** Our early information agrees with the book of Joshua in representing 
Palestine as divided up among a number of small city-states, each with its own king." — 
Polychrome Bible, note, p, 47, ** This mixed population, in this small bit of territory, 
overrun and plundered by every crossing army for hundred of years, was the problem 
which faced the invading Israelites. Separated into small clans, or centered in small cities, 
some of them well walled and fortified, without any central organization, or any common 
bond of unity, these people became an easy prey even to such an army as that with which 
Joshua crossed the Jordan." — Prof, Ira M. Price in The Monuments and the Old 
Testament, 

II. Behold, the ark ... of the Lord of all the earth, who, therefore, has the 
right and the power to give them the land. Passeth over before you, to lead you, to 
make the way for you, to prove that it is safe for you to follow, to show that the power and 
the victory are from God. 

III. On the March. — Vs. 12-14. la. Now therefore take you twelve men, to 
bring memorial stones from the river bed, as described later on. Out of every tribe a 
man, so that each tribe should be represented, and each feel a common interest in the 
event. No one tribe should have an advantage over the others. 

13. And it shall come to pass. This verse is the promise of what is described in 
V. 16, as fulfilled. 

The Order of the Procession. First came the priests bearing the Ark of the 
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14. And it came to pass, when the people removed from their tents, to 
pass over Jor'dan, •"•* the priests thatblfe the ' ark of the covenant ^eing 
before the people ; 

15- andih'en they that bare the ark were come unto Jor'dan» and ^ the 
feet of the priests that bare the ark were dipped in the Sri„\ of the water, 
(for ^ Jor'dan overfloweth all ^{| banks * all the time of harvest,) 



* Acts 7 : 45. 

* v. 13. 



3 I Chron. 12: 15; Jer. 12: 5; 49: 19. 
< Josh. 4: 18; 5 : 10, 11. 




From a Photograph by BmifiU. 
Fords of the River Jordan, near Jericho. 



Covenant, the symbol of 
God's presence with 
them, ft is no longer 
the pillar of cloud and 
fire, but the ark that 
now guides them. The 
teaching of God's pres- 
ence is less sensuous and 
physical, and more sj»iri- 
tual (v. 14). 

14. When the 
people removed from 
their tents, broke up 
their encampment, tak- 
ing their tents with 
them. ** The original 
expression means pri- 
marily to pull up, and it 
is used with reference 
to tent-pins, which are 
pulled up when a tent 
is to be moved.** — 
yohHson, 

Second. The twelve 
men accompanied them. 

Third. Then there Was a space of two thousand cubits, about three fourths of a mile, 
left vacant so that the ark could be seen and followed tnote easily j and also to show the 
sacredness of the symbol of God who was to exert such power. 

Fourth. After leaving this space free, the people walked down the slopes of the 
valley toward the river, 

IV. Crossing the Jordan* — Vs. 15-17. The Jordan, i. e,y The Descender^ from 
the rapidity of its flow, is in the upper part of its course one of the swiftest rivers in the 
world, the descent being 40 feet to a mile near the Lake of Galilee. The Sacramento in 
California is said to be more rapid. But from the Sea of Galilee to the Dead Sea there 
is an average almost uniform' descent of about 9 feet to a mile. **It maybe interesting 
to compare with this the average inclination of some of our own English rivers. The 
swiftest is the Dee, which has a fall of 16.5 feet per mile, from Balmoral to Aberdeen. 
The Tweed and Clyde have a fall of 16 feet and 14 feet respectively, while the Severn has 
but lL6yi inches, the Thames 18 inches, per mile.** But when swollen with the spring floods 
this rapid descent makes an impassable barrier to all except a few strong swimmers. There 
were no boats, and even if there were they could not carry the people across. ** The swift- 
ness is rendered more dangerous by the muddy bed, and curious zigzag current which will 
easily sweep a man from the side into the center of the stream.** — G* A. Smithes Historical 
Geography, President Bartlett, when traveling in Palestine, found, on the 22d of March, 
the Jordan ** rushing along like a mill-race, and though it had fallen from its greatest 
height, the proper banks of the channel were invisible, and indicated only by lines of 
oleanders and other shrubs and trees.** — F^om Egypt to Palestine, p. 4^1, We can under- 
stand the situation better by means of a section across the stream. See next page. 

15. For JofdAn overfloweth all his banks all the time of harvest, t. ^., the bar- 
ley harvest, which is during the latter part of March and first of April in this warm and 
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16, '^J{ the waters which came down from above stood^ JJ^ rose up 

upon an heap very far from the city Ad'am, that is beside 1 Zar'e-tan : onri t1-»r\c*» fViiif ca™* r\ rk wti 

in one heap, a great way off, at Ad'am, the city that ia beside Zar'e-than: ^"^l inObC tnat ^^^^ UOWn 

toward the sea of the ^&^SLTj.f:S^i!!^i^1.e%^^<^^^^ cut off: and the people 
passed over right against JSr'i-cho. 

* I Kings 4 : 12 ; 7: 46. * Deut. 3 : 17. 3 Gen. 14: 3 ; Num. 34: 3. 




This cut represents a section of the Jordan valley at the place where the Israelites crossed, taken from 
the description in Prof. C^orge Adam Smith's Historical Geography oftfu Holy Land. 

" Jordan, 90 ft." represents the width of the Jordan in its usual flow. 

The 300 ft. on either side represent the wider banks covered with bushes and reeds, which were over- 
flowed in the spring floods, and which were covered with water at the time of the crossing. 

On the right bank, 150 feet or more above the flood, the " aaaaaa " represents the place where the Israel- 
ites were encamped just before they crossed. 

sheltered region. Dr. Thomson says that he has visited this place "early in April, and 
found the barley harvest around Jericho already ended." The river varies in depth, in its 
ordinary flow, from 3 feet at the fords to 12 feet in other places.' The width is 90 to 100 
feet. But in thp spring it overflows the first level above the stream, making the stream 
from 600 feet to a mile in width. This level of Jordan's wider bed js covered with tama- 
risks and other semi-tropical trees and tangled bush. 

Why this Season was chosen for Crossing. This season of high water was 
wisely chosen; for (i) the miracle was the more stupendous and impressive to the Israel- 
ites. (2) It inspired their enemies with greater terror. They would see in it the marvel- 
ous power of God. (3) Those enemies, had the crossing been attempted when the water 
was low, would have appeared upon the opposite shores to annoy the Israelites. Why, 
then, did they not dispute it upon the present occasion? The answer is simple. They 
trusted to the swollen river, which they knew no army could cross. (4) "The crossing in 
harvest was also providentially ordered with reference to the food of the people; they 
entered the land when it yielded abundance (see Josh. 5: 11, 12)." — Rev, Dr, F, 
yoknson, 

16. The waters . . . rose up upon an heap very far from the city Adam. The 
true meaning is expressed by the R. v., ** Rose up in one heap, a great way off, at Adam, 
the city that is beside Zarethan." That is, in some way, by direct miraculous power, or by 
some means, the waters were dammed up there long enough for the people to pass over the 
Jordan. City Adam, that is beside Zaretan. Probably at the ancient bridge at the 
Damieh ford, fifteen or twenty miles above the encampment of the Israelites, and just 
below the place where the Zerka enters into the Jordan. At this place the river is narrow 
and flows between two ridges of mountains on either side, which here almost meet, which 
seems the most suitable point for damming up the river. Here, too, there is a sudden break' 
or fault in the geological formation. The valley of the Jordan can be best understood by 
the accompanying map. ** For thirteen miles south of the Lake of Galilee the breadth is 
hardly more than four miles, then it expands to six or seven in the plain of Bethshan 
(Beisan). Ten miles south of Bethshan the Samaritan hills press eastward, and for the 
next thirteen the river runs closely by their feet, and the valley is three miles wide. 
Again the Samaritan hills withdraw and the valley widens first to eight miles and then 
gradually to fourteen which is the breadth at Jericho.** — Geo, Adam Smith, Rose 
up . . . cut off. If in any way the river was dammed up at this narrow gorge, the 
waters would accumulate above the dam, and form a great lake extending far up the river, 
while the waters below would all flow away into the Dead Sea, leaving the bed of the river 
comparatively dry. And this would continue till the mass of water above had become so 
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17. And the priests that bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord 
stood firm on dry ground in the midst of Jor'dan, ^ and all **"* u'J^l"*'*' passed 
over on dry ground, until all the JSfin were passed clean over Jor'dan. 

> Ex. 14: 29. 

great as to break through the obstacle. In the meantime the Israelites could cross over 
wherever the bottom was hard enough, and could all reach the other side in a few hours. 

The Secondary Cause. Some think 
that the river was blocked by the fall of a 
cliff, which is certainly possible, or there 
may have been a land-slip, as Tristram 
suggests. Prof. George Frederick Wright, 
the eminent geologist, who has just re- 
turned (March, 1901) from a long geo- 
logical tour in the East, tells me that he 
has lately examined this region, and that 
if some volcanic action, of which there 
are abundant signs, had elevated the 
valley at this place even so much as 
fifteen feet, it would accomplish exactly 
what is described in this lesson. Such 
volcanic elevation is not uncommon, as, 
for instance, not so long ago in the Sierra 
Nevada mountains. See LyelPs Geology, 
The waters, after a brief time, would cut 
a channel through and flow on as before. 

Illustration. «* M. Ganneau has 
drawn attention to a fact mentioned in 
the history of Sultan Beybars, that in 
A. D. 1267, whilst the bridge at Jisr 
Damieh (or Adam) was being repaired, 
a land-slip, some miles above, dammed 
up the Jordan for several hours, and the 
bed of the river below was left dry, the 
water being drained off to the Dead Sea. 
What occurred six hundred and fifty years 
ago? by what we call natural causes, may 
well have occurred three thousand years 
before, timed by divine interposition." 
— Canon Tristram in S» S, Times, 

Illustration. Mr. Richard Glover 
tells us of a time when there was ** con- 
siderable discussion about * dockizing * 
the river Avon, that is, so throwing a 
dam across the mouth that all the river 
up to Bristol would be converted into 
one huge dock. And in the discussion 
the strength of such a dam, its cost, its 
leakage, the right place for it, how to 
provide for the outlet of all water above 
a certain level, were canvassed by all. 
Here we have the * dockizing * for a day 
or two of the river Jordan, a very much 
larger river than the Avon, one whose 
very name suggests the swiftness of its 
current.'* 

17. And the priests that bare the 
ark. When they touched the water the 
stream subsided, and they bore the ark 
into the middle of the river bed, and 
there stood firm on dry ground, with 




Map of the Jordan Valley. 

Showing its banks of different altitudes, and where the 
waters were dammed up for the Israelites to crosi. 
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good footing and without flinching from fear of the waters rushing upon them from above. 
This required no little faith. The priests were about three 5fths of a mile up stream 
above the people, and were thus seen by all; and their faith encouraged the people to 
venture into the bed of the river. And all the Israelites passed over on dry {ground. 
Probably at different points, over a wide space. They were now fairly standing upon 
the Promised Land, on the eve of conquest, and after that, of rest. ** The ark stood 
above. The army passed below. The women and children, according to the Jewish tradi- 
tion, were placed in the center, from the fear lest they should be swept away by the violence 
. of the current. The host, at different points probably, rushed across. The priests remained 
motionless, their feet sunk in the deep mud of the river." — Stanley, Jewish Church. Thus 
the whole people crossed in safety, in a very few hours, and stood for the first time in their 
new home. They encamped at Gilgal. Then the river returned to its usual course. There 
was no retreat now. It was victory or death. 

Illustration. The Goths crossing the Danube, <* When in the fourth century of the 
Christian era, the Goths, amounting to nearly one million persons of both sexes and of all 
ages, crossed the Danube, which had been swelled by incessant rains, a large fleet of 
vessels, of boats, and of canoes was provided; yet many days and nights they passed and 
repassed with indefatigable toil, and, notwithstanding the most strenuous efforts of the 
officers, many were swept away and drowned by the rapid violence of the current.'* — 
Thornley Smith. 

V. Memorials* — The twelve chosen men carried each one a large stone from the 
bottom of the river, and placed them in a conspicuous place as a memorial of the great 
thing God had done for them. They gave frequent occasion for repeating this story to 
children and children's children, as a training in faith, hope, and love to God. It was a 
perpetual object-lesson and education. Another heap was placed in the bed of the river, 
marking the spot where the ark was placed while the people were crossing. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 

1. "The crossing of the Jordan was a crisis in the world's history. There is only one 
date in history transcending this in importance, — the date when across a wider Jordan, the 
dividing line between heaven and earth, God came in the person of a little babe to make a 
conquest of a world of promise." — Richard Glover. 

2. A Jordan flows between us and every best good of life, — new life, usefulness, educa- 
tion, higher spheres, enlarged lives, the redeemed earth, heaven, — our Promised Land. 

3. ** The crossing of the Jordan was to be the great initiative of the conquest. Such 
crossing over is unquestionably the great need of the majority of Christians; not to make 
some slight change, but to get upon new ground. The great lesson of Jordan is the power 
of Christ's resurrection to separate us not only from Egypt, but from all wilderness wander- 
ings, and to secure for us an entrance into heavenly places." — Miss Smiley. 

4. New eras and epochs in life are often of great value. They may lift the life to a 
higher level; they are doors to a larger sphere and nobler vision. 

" They must upward still and onward, who would keep abreast of truth ; 
Lo, before us gleam her camp fires : we ourselves must Pilgrims be, 
Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the desperate winter sea." 

— Lowell* 

5. God Still does wondrous things for his people, marvels that prove that he is with 
them, and which encourage them to go on in the conquest of evil, — marvels of converting 
power, of holy lives, of triumph over temptation, trouble, and death. 

6. Every one needs to take a decided stand, a positive step that cannot be retraced, and 
commit himself to the side of right and of God. A decided stand is often more than half 
a victory. 

Illustrations. When Cortez landed upon the shores of America, with his army, for 
the conquest of Mexico, he burned his ships behind him. There was no retreat. They 
must conquer or die. So Cesar, in his Commentaries, tells us that the Helvetii, when they 
migrated, burned up everything they could not take with them. Houses, villages, crops, 
everything that could hold out to them any inducement to turn back from whatever obstacles 
or foes they might encounter, were given to the flames. The same was true of the Exodus 
forty years before. 
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7. Death is like the river Jordan, separating us from the blessedness of the future life. 
See 2 Cor. 5: i, 8; Phil, i: 23; Luke 23: 43. The scene in Bunyan*s Pilgrim^ s 
Progress y where Christian reaches the River of Death, and is welcomed by the shining ones 
on the other side. Compare the hymns, "There is a land of pure delight," and **On 
Jordan's rugged banks I stand." 

8. We need to keep in mind what God has done for us in the past. The Christian 
sacraments are memorials which hold the great truths of the gospel before the mind. They 
are irrefragable witnesses to the great facts of Christianity. They are a public and unceas- 
ing testimony to the world about God and Christ and the gospel. Everywhere their 
voice is heard. They are an easy occasion and method of teaching the great truths of 
religion. The Sabbath, the Lord's Supper, Easter, Christmas are Christian memorials. 
The Fourth of July, Thanksgiving Day, New Year's, Decoration Day are patriotic 
memorials. Birthdays, marriage anniversaries, commencement days, etc., are personal 
memorials. Rightly kept, all these are a means of education and of perpetuating great 
truths. 

When Bunyan's Pilgrim had escaped from the castle of Giant Despair, he put up a 
monument of God's mercy and of warning. 



LESSON III. — October 19. 

THE FALL OF JERICHO. —Joshua 6 : 12-20. 

Study Josh. 6 : 8-20. Read John 5 : 13-11 : 23. 

QOLDEN TEXT. — By faith the walls of Jericho fell down. — Heb. ii : 30. 



SUOQESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

Starting Points. — (1) Bring to notice 
the present position of the Israelites after 
the crossing, as learned from the last lesson, 
and the probable effect on the inhabitants 
of Jericho. (2) The need of special divine 
manifestations, in order to teach Israel the 
reality and the greatness of God, a lesson 
which it is difficult even for us to realize. 

Washington Gladden illustrated God's 
use of natural law in miracles, by the elec- 
tric light which was shining on his pulpit 
while he was speaking. It was shining ac- 
cording to natural law, but by his creative 
will he turned the light off, and then turned 
it on again. A miracle is simply God's put- 
ting his will into the workings of natural 
law, and no more interferes with them than 
turning the electric key interferes with 
electrical law. 

On the Way. — ( i ) Use the map. (2) 
Read the several chapters noted in <*The 
Section." 



HISTORICAL SETTING. 



Time. 
Place. 



Jord&h. 



Early in April, about B. c. 
1451 or 1251. 

Gilgal and Jericho in the 
plain on the west side of 



LEARN BY HEART. 
Heb. II: 1,6; Eph. 6: 10-13. 



THE SECTION 

includes Joshua 5-10. 



THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

The books noted at the beginning of the 
quarter. Concerning the walls of Jericho 
there is some new information in Professor 
Bliss' '* Mounds of Palestine " in Recent Re- 
search in Bible Lands^ p. 41. Prof. Geo. 
Adam Smith throws new light on the sub- 
ject in his Historical Geography^ p. 268. 
There are some excellent notes on ** horns " 
and on ** Herem," *. e.^ things accursed or 
devotedi in The Polychrome^ on Joshua, and 
especially in the article by Prof. W. J. 
Beecher in the S. S. Times, Aug. 17, 1895. 
Blaikie's Manual of Bible History. Dean 
Stanley's History of the Jewish Church, voK 
II., on this conquest. With reference to I 
the ideas with which the Israelites entered 
Canaan, consult a sermon by Phillips Brooks, 
fifth series, Sermon XVII., entitled "New 
Experiences." Bunyan's Holy War, "The 
Capture of Mansoul," is a good illustration. 
Notes on the conquest from the higher criti- 
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LESSON OUTLINE. 

SUBJECT: The Good Fight of Faith. 

I. Preparations for taking Posses- 
sion OF THE Land. 

1. The covenant renewed. 

2. Revival of the Passover festival. 

3. The new form of dependence on God. 

4. The real Captain of the Lord's host. 

II. Jericho, the First City to be 

Possessed. 

Description. 

Strength of the defenses. 

The modem strongholds for us to conquer by faith. 

III. The Strange Attack (vs. 1-16, 20). 

Order of the march. 

The silence and the shout. 

A type of some attacks on the strongholds of sin. 

IV. The Destruction of Jericho (vs. 

17-19). 

What was done with the city and the spoil. 
Reasons. 



cal standpoint in Professor Moore's Inter- 
national Critical Camntentary on Judges ; 
in Prof. Geo. A. Smith's volume on Joshua 
in the same series, which is not out at the 
time of this writing, but will probably be 
issued before this lesson is studied. An ar- 
rangement of the sources of Joshua is given 
in TTie Polychrome Joshua. 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

Subjects to be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

New fruits instead of manna. 

The religious motive of the Israelites. 

The Captain of the Lord's host. 

Jericho. 

Why this method of attack. 

Jericho "devoted." Practical suggestions. 



I. Preparations for taking Possession of the Land. —First. The Renewal 
OF THE Covenant. — Josh. 5: 1-9. The Israelites were now actually in the Promised 
Land, Mrithout the possibility of retreat. It was "victory or death." And victory could 
come only through divine help, and even if they could gain possession, it would be of little 
value to them unless, and only so far as, they worshiped sincerely the true God, and were 
his peculiar people in training to understand and promulgate the true religion. Hence 
they began their new life in their new home by observing their religious duties, in honor 
and obedience to God, by whose power alone they could have a prosperous national exist- 
ence. Religion lay at the foundation of the nation. Besides, it made all their warfare and 
work religious. It was not for themselves chiefly, but for the Cause, the cause of God for 
all time, that they fought and suffered. 

To-day, religion lies at the foundation of our national hopes and of our individual 
character. As Carlyle says, the most important thing in any person or nation 
is hi^ religion. Kverj^ new day, every new work, should be begun with re- 
ligious feelings and religLtuis acts. The whole of life should be lived not so 
much for self as for God's Cause. This transforms and transfigures daily 
living. 

There fore , in the first place, before they entered upon the conquest, their 
peculiar covenant with God was renewed by the sign of circumcision. This 
covenant Beems to have been suspended during most of the forty years of 
wandering. It was the visible token that they were 
God*s children and inheritors of the promises. It 
gave them n firmer assurance that the promises were 
now to lit fulfilled. 

Second. The Revival of the Passover 
Festival. — Josh. 5 : 10. This 
had been omitted since they left 
Sinai. It recalled to mind the 
wonders God had done for them 
in delivering them from Egypt, the 
most powerful nation then exist- 
ing. It thrilled them with assur- 
ance of faith. The song of God 
who '* hath triumphed gloriously, 
the horse and the rider he hath 
cast into the sea,*' was again to be 
sung in action. He that saved 
them from the Egyptians could and 




From a Photograph By IVtlson, 
House on City Wall. 
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From a Photograph by Bonfils. 
Ruined Walls in Jericho. 



would save them from 
the enemies now before 
them. 

The remembrance of 
what God has done for 
us in the past, especially 
his love in sending his 
Son, is a source of hope 
and assurance in all days 
to come. It is the dawn 
after darkness, promis- 
ing a bright to-morrow. 
The fact of God's good- 
ness and power shines 
like a star through all 
the clouds that surround 
us. We trust in prom- 
ises that have been tried 
and proved. 

Third. The New 
Form of Dependence 
ON God. — Josh. 5: 11, 12. At the close of the Passover the miraculous manna ceased, 
and henceforth the people lived on the fruits which the land itself supplied. The special 
gift was withheld when their wants could be supplied through the ordinary laws of nature. 
God gives special helps for special needs, but it is better that our daily support should come 
through the ordinary channels. Nature's fruits are as really God's gift as miraculous manna. 
** The bread of the land, although not manna, was still bread from heaven." ** There is 
as much divine power in the maintenance of the soul in holiness and righteousness all 
its days as in the communication of unspeakable visions." " Do not fret if the rhap- 
sodies and outbursts and exuberant manifestations of earlier days have ceased. It is 
better to live by the ordinary laws of human life than by the abnormal and miraculous." 
— F, B. Meyer, 

People are too apt to look for special divine interference for the progress of the church, 
or our own development and progress, instead of the power of the Holy Spirit through 
means, through daily duty, through hard and patient toil. 

Fourth. The Real Captain of the Lord's Host. Either in a vision or in a 
visible form, the Angel of the Lord appeared to Joshua, who was apparently reconnoitering 
the city of Jericho to see what steps could be taken for its capture. The fortifications were 
altogether too strong for people totally unprepared with means for breaking down such 
walls; and the only way open to them seemed to be the slow one of a siege, till the city 
was starved into surrender; but this would be a dangerous plan, for it would give time for 
all the nations of Canaan to combine in one grand attack upon the defenseless Israelites. 
Doubtless Joshua was praying to God for light upon this most difficult of questions, when 
suddenly there appeared to him one with a drawn sword in his hand. He declared himself 
to be the Captain of the host of the Lord, — not of the earthly armies alone or chiefly, but 
of all the hosts of heaven, the angels, the organized forces of nature, all spiritual powers 
and influences. He proceeds to show Joshua in what way he can capture the city fortress. 
For henceforth there is to be no pillar of cloud and fire to guide,' but the unseen God. 
This was a transition event. 

Practical. We, too, have a Captain of the Lord's host. He is the assurance of the 
divine presence. He guides us and works wonders for us and through us in the warfare 
against sin. There are many Jerichos to be taken, — the sinful heart, the sinful world, the 
walled cities of Intemperance, Crime, Corruption, Dishonesty, entrenched in customs, 
wealth, passions, selfish interests, and pleasures. 

** But the earthly warfare is only one division of the divine warfare against the principalities 
and powers of sin. But all the hosts of heaven are interested in it, as all the nation is 
interested in the issues of a battle in some insignificant village. It is exalting, enlarging, 
inspiring to be a part of a great movement in a noble cause." 

II. Jericho, the First City to be Possessed.— About three miles a little to the 

northwest of Gilgal, where the Israelites were encamped, was the walled city of Jericho, 
amid its groves of palms, on the western border of the Jordan plain at the foot of the 
hills. It was called the City of Palms ^ ** from a glorious palm forest which stretched along 
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1 2 . And Josh'u-a rose early in the morning, ^ and the priests took up the 

ark of the Lord. i Deut. 31 : 25 ; Lev. 27 : 28 ; Mic. 4 : 13. 

the vale, about eight miles in length and three in breadth, Jericho being situated oti the 
west side, and Gilgal (it is believed) on the east of the forest." ** The city was beatltiftiUy 
situated at the foot of a lofty limestone ran^e, close by a number of copious fountains^ that 
still spread beauty and fertility as far as the eye can reach. Trickling through glades of 
tangled forest shrub, these streams even yet nourish a luxuriant herbage) and nothing is 
needed but the hand of cultivation to make the spot one of the richest and most beautiful 
on earth," — Blaikie, ** Jericho was the gateway of a province, the emporium of a large 
trade, the mistress of a great palm forest, woods of balsam, and very rich gsirdens. . . . 
Her year is one long summer." — G. A, Smith, **Not only was it conspicuous among 
the other Canaanitish towns for its wall and gates and its rich temple filled with gold» 
silver, iron, brass, and even Mesopotamian drapery, but its situation was such as must 
always have rendered its occupation necessary to any invader from that quarter. It was the 
key of Western Palestine, as standing at the entrance of the two main passes into the 
central mountains." — Stanley, 

Not so Strong as it Seemed. The fact is that " in war she has always been easily 
taken. That her walls fell down at the sound of Joshua's trumpets is no exaggeration, but 
the soberest summary of all her history." — G, A, Smith, 

For this three reasons are given t — 

1. According to Dr. F. J. Bliss, who has investigated the remains of what is regarded 
as the site of ancient Jericho, he found that the walls were built of mud-bricks, ** I was 
able to recognise mud-brick walls at various levels." *< Near the base, close by the 
bubbling fountain, a hole has been recently scooped out . . . revealing a mud-brick wall.** 
<* I confess to the belief that this may be the Wall that fell before the eyes of Joshua^ the 
son of Nun." — kecent Research^ pp, 40, 4/, 

2. The situation was such that the hills overlooking the city could be used by the enemy 
for attack, and they could dut off that part of the city's water supply Which came from the 
uplands. 

3. ** Her people seem never to have been distinguished for bravery; and, indeed, 
in that climate how could they? Enervated by the great heat which degrades all the 
inhabitants of the Gh8r, and unable to endure on their bodies aught but linen (Josephus* 
Wars^ ^\ 8; 3), it was impossible they could be warriors. . . . We forget how near 
neighbors they had been to Sodom and Gomorrah. No great man was born in Jericho; 
no heroic deed was ever done in her. She has been called * the key ' and * the guard- 
house * of Judea) she was only the pantry." — Historical Geography ^ p, 268, 

in. The Btrangre Attack.— Vs. 1-16, 20. The plan of the attack was for the 
people to march around the city once a day for six days, aiid on the seventh day to march 
around it seven times, the last time with a long blast of the trumpets and a great shout 
from all the people, when the walls Were to fall flat. 

At first sight there is a seeming contradiction between Vs. 4, 8, 9, requiring the trumpets 
to blow each time the people went around, and vs. 10, 16, ao, requiring the people to be 
silent till they heard the trumpets blow* and then to shout. Some critics regard this ad 
showing that different and contradictory accounts Were woven together by art editor. But 
an editor would not be likely to put plain contradictions in his completed account. And a 
closer study shows that there is no contradiction. For according to v. 5 it was wheti the 
priests blew a long blast, distinctly different from the marching music, that the people, 
hitherto silettt, were to send up the great shout. The order of the march seems to have 
been : — 

1. A division of soldiers marching at the head of the procession in silence. 

2. Then a company of seven priests With rams' horns blowing the marching music, like 
drums in our time. 

3. Then came the ark of the covenant borne by priests. 

4. After these came the rearward, cdnsisting of the rest of the men of Israel, marching 
in siletice around the city. No sign of triumph was to be raised, no words of rejoicing over 
the foe, nor of consciousness of strength. But in solemn, reverent silence, as if God alone 
Were speaking to them, iii meditation and silent prayer they were to move aroutid the city, 
as if engaged in a religious service. 

li. BArly in. thtt morning. In warm climates the early morning is the best time fof 
travel and Work. 
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13. And the seven priests bearing ^^ seven trumpets of rams' horns 
|)efore the ark of the Lord went on continually, and blew with the 
trumpets : and the armed men went before them ; JSdthlflwwSS caipe after 
the ark of the Lord, the priests 8oi»»8o^.»°d blowing )yith the trun^pets- 

M they went. 

14. And the second day they compassed the city once, and returned 
into the camp : so they did six days. 

15. And it came to pass on the seventh day, that they rose early "a^* 
the dawning of the day, and compassed the city aftef the same manner 
seven times : only on that day they compassed the city seven times. 

16. And it came to pass at the seventh time, when the priests blew with 
the trumpets, J6sji'u-a §^id unto ):he people, Shoijt ; for tjie Lord hath 
given ypu the city. 

13. TPrftnapet? pf r^ms' l^prns. These ** horns as a 
rule werp stf^ightened and flattened by heat. The l^Qjrns of 
any animal pjay be shaped ejther by heat or by boihng \\\ oil.'* 
** Qnjy three proper tones are uspaUy obtained. '* 3ee ** The 
Shof^ ** in Report of U, S. Nat, Mt^seum for l8g2^ pp. 4^7- 
450. — folychrovue Bible, The rcrew^rd. Those bringing 
up the rear. The rear guajrd. 

14. Sp ^l^py 4i4 six d^ys. Dopbtless these inhabitants ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^.^ „^^^ 
of Jericho made tbeipselves merry with this sight. Wicked 

men think God in jest when hje is preparing for theif judgment. — Bhhop I(aU. **Thp 
plan no doubt exposed them to two things which men do not like, ridicule apd danger. 
Possibly the rjdjcule was as l^ard to bear as the danger. Qod would protect them from 
the danger, but who would shield them from t)ie ridicule? ** — Blaikie. 

Oft the other hand, Kitto says, ** We do not, with some, think tj^e proceeding was likely 
to awaken the mirtl^ of the inhabitants of Jericpo, — more likely ^as it to make a solemn 
impression upon their n^inds." 

15. On the ^eyexith d^y. The circuit was made sevpft times; an all day's service. 

16. At the seventh time, while the people were surrounding the city, when the 
priests blew wjth the trumpets, the long blz^st a^pouticed in v. 5 to be the signal. 
Joshtl^ ss^id . . . Shout. Jhe Orientals take a pecviliar delight in noise. ** When our 
people are in dead earnest, they are generally silppt; but the more in earnest an Oriental 
is, the louder he shouts. Even Arab boatmen, when ii^ grpat dapger, and eve^y man is 
doipg his utmost in struggling with the waves, wijl waste a Ipt of strength and breath in 
shouting." — Hon, Selah Merrill. For thp J-ord hat^i given ypu the city. The 
result is given in v. 20. The wall fell down fiat. Of course the shouting and the blare 
of the trupipets had no power to overthfow the broad walls of the city; but it connected 
the people with the miracle in outward forip tq show that only as they were really con- 
nected with it tiy faith would the work be done for them. The secondary mpans, sotne 
think, to have been ap earthquake, but even then it must have beep miraculous in its 
tipiing and in its limitation to the city, while the surrounding Israelites were untouched. 

An Interesting Comparison. It is not at all likely that the explanation some have 
givep is trije, — that the keynote pf the wall was struck by the trampipg of the soldiers, 
tjie shouts of the people, and the blare of the truppets, and that this caused the mud walls 
to fall. Such a thing has never been done. At tfte same time there are some interesting 
facts closely allied to it. 

** All structures, large or small, sipiple or complex, have a definite rate of vibration, 
dependipg on their material, size, and shape* as fixed as the fundamental note of a musical 
chord. When the bridge at Colebrooke Dale (the first iron bridge in the world) was 
building, a fiddler came along and said he could fiddle it down. The workmen lapghed in 
scorn, ^nd told him to fiddle away to his heart's content. He played until he struck the 
keynote of the bridge, and it swayed sp violently that the astonished workmen commapde^ 
him to stop. At one tipie copsiderable annoyance w^ experienced in one of tl:^e mills in 
Loyfefl. Some days the building wa^ so shaken that a pail of watef wopld be pearly 
epiptied, w^ile on pther days all was quiet. Experiment proved it was qnly whep tlie 
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17. And the city shall be dJr'SiS;^ it* and all that "i* therein, to the 
Lord : only Ra'hib the harlot shall live, she and all that ^ with her in 
the house, because *she hid the messengers that we sent. 

18. And ye, *in any wise keep Jj;^'^ from the 'S^^ thing, lest 
'•'^'i;e?r;;7S;SSJ"otlSl't:'" ye take of the de^^^SSg^S^^hSti,. make the camp of 
Is'ra-el JJ^if^, ^ and trouble it. 

> Josh. 2:4. ' Deut. 7: a6; Josh. 7: i, 11, 12. ^ Josh. 7: 25. 

machinery was running at a certain rate that the building was disturbed. The simple 
remedy was in running it slower or faster, so as to put it out of time with the building. We 
have here the reason of the rule observed by marching armies when they cross a bridge, 
viz. : Stop the music, break step, and open column, lest the measured cadence of a con- 
densed mass of men should urge the bridge to vibrate beyond its sphere of cohesion. 
Neglect of this has led to fearful accidents. The celebrated engineer, Stephenson, has said 
there is not so much danger to a bridge when crowded with men and cattle as when men go 
in marching order. The Broughton bridge, near Manchester, gave way beneath the 
measured tread of only sixty men. A terrible disaster befell a battalion of French infantry 
while crossing the suspension bridge at Angiers, in France. Repeated orders were given 
the troops to break into section, but in the hurry of the moment and in the rain they dis- 
regarded the order, and the bridge fell." — Professor Levering^ of Cambridge. Tyndall 
tells us that ** while away up amid the Alpine solitudes of Switzerland a few years ago, I 
noticed the muleteers tied up the bells of their mules, and was told that the protracted 
combined tinkling would start an avalanche." — Harper"* s Young People, 

Practical Suggestions, i. This plan of capture impressed upon the people the two 
elements by which all their victories and prosperity could be obtained, — the divine power, 
leading them to obey and trust God; and the human instrumentality through which that 
power worked. 

2. It well illustrates the victories which the gospel was to obtain over all the principalities 
and powers of earth and hell. No human force was to be used. Nothing but the simple 
announcement of the truth, and that by the instrumentality of weak and sinful men, was 
the means chosen for the destruction of idolatry and the establishment of the Redeemer's 
kingdom over the earth. We should never be dismayed at any outward obstacle or hin- 
drance in the way of God*s kingdom; nor at the seeming feebleness of the means to be 
used. 

3. All the people shall shout, in order that all may have their part in the victory. So 
when all Christians utter with all their might the words of Jesus, the kingdom of Satan will 
soon fall. By the weak things of earth God confounds the mighty (i Cor. i : 17-24). 

4. ^y faith the walls of Jericho fell down (Heb. 11 : 30). All the acts of Joshua and 
of the people were the fruit of faith. So by faith only will Christians conquer the world, 
a faith manifested in obedience to the word of our Captain. 

IV. The ]>estraction of Jericho. — Vs. 17-20. 17. And the city shall be 
accursed, ** devoted,'* Hebrew, herem. ** That is her em which is devoted to God beyond 
redemption or exchange." ** If destructible, that which is herem is to be utterly destroyed, 
thus putting it beyond the reach of every being but God. If not destructible, it is to be 
put to permanent religious use. The Canaanites and Amalekites were to be made heretn^ 
that is, utterly destroyed, as a religious act." "The people and animals of Jericho are to 
be made herem by slaughtering them, and the houses and clothing by burning, but the 
metals (Josh. 6: 19, 24; 7: i, 11, 21) by putting them into the treasury of the house of 
Jehovah." ~/V^. Willis J, Beecher, Only Rahab the harlot shall live, because of 
her aid to the spies, which may have arisen from her longing for a better life and a true 
religion. However bad her previous conduct, she seems to have repented, and trusted in 
the true God, and lived a good life henceforth, or she would not have been married to a 
leading Israelite, an ancestor of Jesus, nor her name be one of the only three women named 
in his genealogy. A bad past life will not prevent future usefulness and blessing, always — -^ 
provided that the bad is forsaken and hated, and the soul turns to a higher life. 

Note how she showed her faith by binding the scarlet cord in her window, as told to 
do by the spies. Whoever saw the scarlet cord spared that house. She was safe, as were 
those Israelites who forty years before put the blood stains on their door-posts. 

z8. Keep yourselves from the accursed thing. " The Old English Version is here 
simple, but in part misleading. The R. v. is confused, and the phrase * when ye havQ 
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October 19. THE FALL OF JERICHO. Joshua 6: 12-20. 

19. But all the silver, and gold, and vessels of brass and iron, 
*^2?!S?**^ unto the Lord : they shall come into the treasury of the Lord. 

20. So the people shouted^ \id* the priests blew with the trumpets : and 
it came to pass, when the people heard the sound of the trumpet, Jf;J the 
people shouted with a great shout, JJS * the wall fell down *• flat, so that the 
people went up into the city, every man straight before him, and they took 
the city. 

> v. 5 ; Heb. 1 1 : 30. a Hebrew, under it, 

devoted it * is erroneous. Transferring the Hebrew word, the clauses come out as follows. 
Keep ye from the her em : In this and in every case a man ought to keep his hands off from 
that which is religiously devoted to God. Lest ye cause herem : Here we have the verb, 
of the same stem. If you interfere with what has been religiously devoted to destruction, 
you will bring the same ban upon yourselves and those whom you represent. And take of 
the herem : Everything in Jericho here is herem, — devoted to God, to be either destroyed 
or placed in his treasury. You will be tempted to seize upon some things for yourselves, 
saving them from destruction , or keeping them from the treasury. Guard against the 
temptation. And put the camp of Israel for herem: If you take that which God has 
devoted to destruction or to his treasury, you will bring your nation into the condition 
of a thing similarly devoted." — Prof Willis J, Beecher in S, S, Times, The story of the 
defeat at Ai and the destruction of Achan are the commentary on this verse. 

zg. All the silver, and gold, that could not be destroyed, but could be purified, was 
used for religious purposes. 

This massacre seems terrible. But several things are to be remembered in addition to 
the suggestions in the last lesson. 

1. It was in an untrained, semi- civilized age, and not the best thing absolutely, but the 
best thing possible under the circumstances. 

2. It was a question which should be destroyed, the Israelites or the Canaanites. It 
was something like a modern self-defense against robbers. It is an awful thing to shoot a 
man, and yet there are times when the best Christian nations sometimes feel justified in 
doing it. It is an awful thing to imprison a man, and yet the police duty that requires it is 
sustained by the Vjest Christian sentiment. 

3. God cares for wild animals and all his creatures. We agree with the sentiment of 
the ** Ancient Mariner '* : — 

" He prayeth best who loveth best For the dear God, who loveth us, 

All things both great and small ; He made and loveth all." 

But if we lived in India, where a current report of the Government ** shows that during the 
year 1899 the number of deaths among human beings attributed to wild animals was 2,966 — 
tigers caused the death of 899, wolves of 338, and leopards of 327 human beings, while 
bears, elephants, hyenas, jackals, and crocodiles were accountable for a large proportion of 
the remainder; and the loss of human life from snakes reached the high total of 24,621*' — 
we would not hesitate to destroy the wild animals and the snakes to save the 27,587 human 
beings. 

Note. The Israelites were forbidden to take any of the spoil, because they needed the 
lesson. ** The people and cities of Canaan were rich; the Israelites were poor. Canaan 
had the resources of a somewhat high civilization; gold, silver, vessels of brass and of iron; 
goodly Babylonish garments — all dazzling before the eyes of a people forty years in a 
barren wilderness. Now, suppose the Lord had given them free license to plunder, to 
steal and hide and appropriate all they could lay hands on ! This movement for the con- 
quest of Canaan would have become a savage, plundering, marauding expedition, not a 
whit above the demoralizing wars of all barbarous tribes upon nations largely in advance of 
themselves in wealth and luxury." — Cowles, 

Illustrations of the sudden results of unseen forces. ( i ) The lightning flash pre- 
paring for a long time in the unseen gathering of electricity in clouds and earth. (2) How 
long a time the authorities were busy undermining Hurlgate rocks, beneath the waters, till 
the little daughter of the commandment touched the electric button. (3) The same is 
seen in the French Revolution, the Reformation, the destruction of slavery. 
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LESSON IV. 



Fourth QUAittBR. 



LESSON IV. — October 26. 



JOSHUA AND CALEB. — Joshua 14:5-15. 
QOLDEN TEXT. ^I^e wholly followed the Lord. ~-]osh. 14: 14. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

The Map. — Professor Beecher well 
says that to understand the conquest it is 
necessary not only to look at the map, but to 
study it till the main outlines of the country 
are firmly fixed in the memory. 

The Stoty . — As there are several inter- 
esting stoties of the conquest, these should 
be briefly told. 

Review not only the last two lessons* 
but turn back to the early story of the expe- 
dition of the spies, in which Caleb and 
Joshua had an important patt. 



HISTORICAL SETTING. 
Time. The verses of the lesson be- 

long about six years after the 
last lesson, b. C. 1445, 1444; or 1244. 

Joshua's capital was at Gil- 
Place, gal) Caleb's inheritance at 
Hebron, twenty miles south 
of Jerusalem. 



LESSON OUTLINE. 

SUBJECT : How Faithfulness was 
Rewarded. 

I. The Land of the Conquest. 

The land. The inhabitants. 
The new inhabitants. 

II. Incidents of the Conquest. 

Deffcat at Ai. 

The scene on j£bal and Gerizim. 

The battle of Beth-horon. 

III. The Division of the Land. 

IV. Caleb and Joshua, a Retrospect 

(vs. 6-9). 

Caleb. Joshua. 
What they had done. 
Promise to Caleb. 

V. An Old Promise FULFiLLteD (vs. 
10-15). 

Caleb's reward. 
Joshua's reward. 

VI. Some Practical Lessons, 

and New Testament Light. 



LEARN BY HEART. 
Vs. 12-14; Matt. 6: 33; 25: 29. 



THE SECTION 

includes Josh. 8: 30 to Josh. 19: 51. 



PftONUNCIATlONS. 

A'chan (a'kan), A'i, Aj'alon, An'ikim, 
Ar'ba, Beth-ho'ron, Beth-a'ven, Ca'leb, 
Car'mi, E'bal, GerfzTm, Gib'eon, Gil'gal, 
Jephiin'neh, Ka'desh-bar'nea, Ken'ez-ites, 
Kir'jath-ar'ba, Makk8'dah or Mak'kedah, 
Zab'di, Ze'rah. 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

Subjects to be distributed the previous 
Stindayj for home study and class report 
and discussion., 

The land. 

The inhabitilnts. 

Pefedt at Ai. 

Renewal of the Covenant. 

*' Sun, stand thou still." 

Caleb, and what he had dotie. 

What was promised to him. 

How the promise was fulfilled. 



THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

Historical Geography ^ by Prof. Geo. 
Adam Smith; Canon Cook's Bible Commen- 
tary^ the introduction to the book of Joshua; 
Geikie's Hours with the Bible; Stanley's 
Jewish Churchy vol. I., "The Battle of 
Beth-horon." josephus* Antiquities^ IV., 
5, 6, 7 J gives Jewish traditions. Milton's 
description of the Canaanite idols, in Para- 
dise Lost, Milton took the names of Syrian 
idols to represent the evil spirits of " l*ande- 
monium." Arnold's Sermons^ VI., " Wars 
o\ the Israelites.'* The first chapter of 
Green's Short History illustrates from the 
early English on the shores of the North Sea 
and in England the condition of Canaan 
before the conquest; and the conquest it- 
self by the English conquering Britain, then 
under the Romans, as Canaan was under 
Egypt; and the good results of the conquest. 



I. Th^ Laud of the Conqn^st. TkE Land. We will first try to obtain a clear idea 
of the land as a whole, as presented in Prdf. Geo. A. Smith's HistdHcal Geography, By 
iileans of the accompahyitig tnap, we see that the coUntty consists of four ot five strips 
running north and south. 
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Joshua 14: 5-15. 



The Sea, 



The 

Mantime 

Plain. 



Tbelx)w 

HiUs. 

"Shepelah." 



The Central 

Range. 

"The Mountain 



The Jordan 

Valley. 
"Arabah." 



The central range is broken by 
the plain of Esdraelon, with which 
exception it runs from ^eb^non 
southward till it falls away into the 
Negeb, 1. ^., the south country* 

In the low country the inhabit- 
ants coul4 war with cavalry and 
chariots. 

In the central mountains only 
infantry could be used. 

♦♦The centrM range represents 
Israel's proper and longest posses- 
sions! first won and last lost; while 
^U the valley Und and table-land 
was, for the niost part, hardly won 
and scarcely kept by Israel.*' 

Eastern and western Palestine 
were almost as separate as the 
northern 9nd southern cantons qi 
Switzerland with the Alps between t 

Th» Inhabitants. The con- 
formation of the land implies the 
neighborhood of a wonderful vari- 
ety of races, governments, and sys- 
tems of civilization. The differences 
of soil and climate imply differences 
of occupation and character. So 
that a revolution or invasion or 
devastation in one part might take 
place without affecting the other 
countries or peoples. Palestine 
was almost as much divided into 
petty provinces as Greece, and far 
more than those of Greece are her 
divisions intensiBed by differences 
of soil and climate. The petty 
kingdoms often consisted of a* 
single city with its environs, or a 
small group of towns. 

T H » New Inhabitants. 
♦♦Taking the nation as a whole, 
Israel's entrance into the land 
marked a rise in civilizaiiQn from 
the nomadic to the agricultural 
stage." ♦* From such passages as 
Deut. 29: 13; 31 J 7; 30- /5-j8, 
etc., may we not see that this land 
was more, in the eyes of their 
great leaders, than a mere home? 
It was to be their workshop, 
school, place of service for God 
and the world. The mere instinct 




Physical Map of Palestine. 



of possession does not adequately explain their motives and acts." ♦♦The spirit which 
animated the leaders of the people is illustrated in the case of Caleb (Josh. 14: 6-15; 
151 13-19) and of Joshua (Josh. 18: 3; 19: 49, 50). The religious point of view is 
best set forth by the expressions ef Deuteronomy, which may be compared almost at ran- 
dom.** *♦ The land placed the Hebrew in the very center of the streams of the human life 
of the time, midway, as she was, between Egypt and Babylonia. It was an observatory 
and a school. At the same time, the peculiar topography of the country made it capable 
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of sheltering a ' peculiar ' people. The opportunities it presented and the demands that it 
made upon its inhabitants were favorable to the development of a sense of divine care, of a 
universal providence, of a faith in one God.** — American Institute of Sacred Literature, 

II. Incidents of the Conqnest. — i. The one defeat at Ai, and the sin of Achan. 
One of the most interesting references to this event is that of Hos. 2: 15, where it is said 
to the people of his day that the valley of Achor (where Achan was burned) should be a 
door of hope. Putting away Achan's sin was a door to victory. Through this valley the 
Jews returned from exile in Babylon, when they had put away idolatry forever, and rebuilt 
their temple and city. 

2. The scene on Ebal and Gerizim^ between which lay the city of Shechem, where 
many centuries later Jesus, sitting by the well, taught the woman of Samaria concerning the 
water of life. Hither the people went to renew the covenant, as Moses in his farewell 
address had commanded them (Deut. 27: 1-14). Half of the tribes were arranged on 
Mount Ebal, and the other six on Mount Gerizim. The law in substance was written 
plainly before them on plastered stones. Then in that wonderfully clear air was read in 
the hearing of the people the law of Moses; and from Gerizim the blessings that would 
follow obedience, and from Ebal the curses that would follow disobedience (Deut. 27-30). 
Thus was another safeguard placed around the Israelites and another effort made to train 
them in obedience, that they might enjoy the blessings of the Promised Land. 

A special reason for this, which we are apt to forget, is that very few could read, very 
few could have written copies of the law, even if they could read them. Some siich method 
as the above was absolutely necessary in order to keep the law in the minds of the people, 
till they could settle down in peace, and institute schools and regular Sabbath worship. 

3. At Beth-horon, in the mountain pass between Jerusalem and the western plain, 
twelve miles northwest of that city, a combination of the petty nations gathered in great 
force (Josh. 10: 1-15). This was one of the greatest and most decisive battles of the 
campaign, worthy of the prolonging of the day in order that the victory might be complete, 
at the command of Joshua, — 

" Sun. stand thou still upon Gibeon, 
Ana thou, Moon, in the Valley of Ajalon." 

This seems to be a recognized poem from the book of Jasher, apparently a collection of 
poems or songs about Hebrew heroes, from which David taught the children of Israel *'The 
Song of the Bow " (2 Sam. i : 18). And hence many modern scholars think it to be a 
poetical expression like the stars fighting against Sisera (Judg. 5: 20), the melting down of 
the mountains (Isa. 34: 3; Mic. 1 : 4), the skipping of Lebanon (Psa. 29: 6), the rending 
of the heavens (Isa. 64: i). Others believe that an "extraordinary refraction of the sun- 
light, a parhelion or some similar natural phenomenon, might have produced the desired 
prolongation.*' If Edersheim*s translation is correct, ** Hasted not to go — like (as on) a 
complete day,** this explanation would suffice. But the Bible implies that it was a miracle. 
There certainly is nothing in the objection raised that '* if the rotation of the earth on its 
axis were suddenly arrested, all human beings on its surface and all loose objects whatever 
must have been flung forward with prodigious violence; just as, on a small scale, on the 
sudden stoppage of a carriage, we find ourselves thrown forward, the motion of the carriage 
having been communicated to our bodies.** For the action of a force like gravity would 
stop the motion of the earth around its axis in ten or twelve minutes so imperceptibly that 
not even a leaf on the tree would be shaken, just as a cannon ball shot upwards is stopped. 
There is nothing said about the earth being stopped suddenly, as a railroad train striking 
another in disastrous shock. 

Hailstones at Beth-horon (Josh. 10: ii). ** In 1859 a very similar disaster overtook 
the Austrians at the battle of Solferino. Commodore Porter describes a hailstorm on the 
Bosphorus in 1831, while he was crossing in a boat. One of the boatmen had his hand 
literally smashed, a second was much injured in the shoulder, and the others were all more 
or less hurt. One hailstone broke the blade of an oar. Two men were killed on shore, 
and many had limbs broken. Some of the pieces of ice picked up were over a pound in 
weight, and many three quarters of a pound.'* — Geikie, 

III. The Division of the Land« — Josh. 13 and 14: 1-5. Finally, at the close of 
six or seven years* war, the land was so far subdued that it could be divided among the nine 
and one half tribes who settled west of the Jordan, the other two and one half tribes having 
already received their portion on the east of Jordan. It was assigned by lot at a great 
assembly at Gilgal. But there was still much to do before each tribe could settle in perfect 
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October 26. 



JOSHUA AND CALEB. 



Joshua 14: 5-15. 



5. ^ As the Lord commanded Mo'ses, so the children of Is'ra-el did, 
and they divided the land. 

6. Then the children of Ju'dah dr^TiU unto J6sh'u-a in GWg^il: and 
Ca'leb the son of Je-phiin'neh the ^ &'*«{£» said unto him, Thou knowest 
* the thing that the Lord ,J!|Je unto Mo'ses the man of God concerning me 
and concerning thee * in Ka'desh-bar'ne-a. 

7. Forty years old {J2 I when Mo'ses the servant of the Lord 'sent 
me from Ka'desh-bar'ne-a to Vp/ out the land ; and I brought him word 
again as -{^ in mine heart. 

8. Nevertheless ^ my brethren that went up with me made the heart of 
the people melt : but I wholly ^ followed the Lord my God. 



' Num. 35: 2; Josh. 31 : 2. 
* Num. 32: 12; Josh. 15: 17. 
3 Num. 14 : a4, 30; Deut. i : 36. 



4 Num. 13 : a6. 
i Num. 13: 6. 



6 Num. 13 : 31, 33. 

7 Num. 14 : 24. 



peace. Each family had its farm with an absolute title. It coul^ be alienated for a time, 
but at the end of every fifty years there was to be a restoration to each family of the family 
portion. This did not include city property. Thus perpetual poverty was excluded from 
the family; yet each person suffered for neglect and idleness, and was rewarded for 
diligence. 

IV. Caleb and Joshaa* A Retrospect. — Vs. 6-9. 6. Then the children of 
Judah, who had not yet received their portion by lot (Josh. 15), came, probably by 
representative leaders, to aid Caleb who belonged to their tribe. Dr. Steele thinks that 
they came by his request ** lest they might suspect that he was using his office of commis- 
sioner to carve out a splendid portion for himself. They may have seconded his petition as 
having an important bearing on the question of their own portion, which would naturally 
contain the tract of Caleb, their tribesman, so that the granting of their request would 
virtually establish southern Canaan as their lot.'' Caleb . . . the Kenezite, the 
descendant of Kenaz, the son of Esau. ** The probabilities are that Caleb, or his father, 
became members of the tribe of Judah by adoption.** — Professor Beecher, " The faith 
of this family was preeminently the fruit of conviction, and not the accident of heredity. 
It had a firmer basis than that of most Israelites. It was woven more closely into the 
texture of their being, and swayed their lives more powerfully. It is pleasing to think that 
there may have been many such proselytes; that the promise to Abraham may have attracted 
souls from the east, and the west, and the north, and the south ** (a foretaste of the glorious 
fulfilment yet to come). .** Caleb is one of those men whom we meet with seldom in Bible 
history, but whenever we do meet them we are the better for the meeting. Bright and 
brave, strong, modest, and cheerful, there is honesty in his face, courage and decision in 
the very pose of his 
body, and the calm con- 
fidence of faith in his 
very look and attitude.** 
— Blaikie, Thou 
knowest. Hebrew, 
"Thou thyself knowest." 
In Kadesh-barnea. 
On the southern border 
of the Promised Land, 
whence the twelve spies 
were sent out. See 
Lesson VIII. of third 
quarter. 

7. Forty years old 
was I. He was, there- 
fore, 85 years old at this 
time (v. 10). He was 
in the prime of life and 
vigor when he went on 
the dangerous expedi- 




From a Photograph by Bon/Us, 
General View of Shechem. 
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9. And Mouses sware on that day, saying, ^ Surely the land ^ whereon 
thy J^itiiS trodden shall be '»ir inheritance u^ti^^VH^X^^mt^ for ever, 
because thou hast wholly followed the Lord my God. 

iQ. And now, behold, the Lord hath kept me alive, *as he .^^g;, these 
forty and five years, from7hJth?i?that the Lord spake this word unto Mo'ses, 
while 'A'c^'W^^^i^ Is'ra-el ""wJued* in the wilderness : and now, lo, I JS this day 
fourscore and five years old. 

11. * As yet I J;J2 strong this day as {^^, in the day that Mo'ses sent me : 
as my strength ^^^ then, even so j; my strength now, for war, ^^J * to go 
out' and to come in. 

12. Now therefore give me this mountain, whereof the Lord spake in 
that day ; for thou heardest in that day how ^ the ASikimVcw" there, and 

(AoCthe pWipc w«''« trrf^af ""'' f^nrpH • 7if ■obetheLoRDiriZ/fte with tri*» *•»«** ^T «Tia11 

ciiies greac ,nd lencea . itmayb«th«ttheLoBDwiiibe wun me, »n4 I snail 
b. able to ^rive them out, as the Lord ^'^^i 

« Num. 14 • "3. 24; Josh. 1:3. * Deut. 34! ?• ' ?»»• 18: 3a; Rom. 8: 31. 

* Num. 13 : 22. s Deut. 31:2. • Joah. 15 : 14; Judg. j : ?o. 

3 Num. 14: 30. *> Num. 13: 28, 33. 

tion. I brought him word again as it was in mine heart. Under trying circumstances 
he spoke out sincerely and bravely, because his heart was sincere and courageous. 

8. Nevertheless my brethren. ** Caleb felt and spoke kindly of those who differed 
with him, even when the difference was vital. This is another of the secrets of his success. 
It is touching to hear the old hero say my brethren^ speaking of. these other men who haye 
all gone to their reward. He prefers not to think exclusively of the ten cowards who dis- 
couraged the people by their report, but rather of the ten heroic comrades who had stood 
by him and Joshua throughout the perils of that important scouting expedition,'* — 
Prp/essor Beecker, But I wboUy followed the Lord, by being true to his convictions, 
by putting his trust in God, and remembering all the wonderful deeds he had done, and 
believing the promises he had made. ** Caleb was so strong and manly because * he wholly 
followed tl^e Lord.' What a charm there is in manliness ^ in its vigor, its honesty, in its 
fortitude, and daring. And godliness begets it.** — A*. Glover, 

9. Moses sware on that day, saying. This promise is recorded in Num. r4; 24; 
Deut. 1 : 36. Surely the land whereon thy feet h»ye trodden sbull be thine 
inl^eritance. This was a fitting reward for his steadfastness, truth, and faith. These two 
heroes, Caleb and Joshua, had to withstand the whole tide of excited feeling and fear that 
made the people weep all night, and prepare to rebel against Moses, choose new leaders, 
and return to bondage in Egypt. The people tried to stofle them to death, and were 
prevented only by the glory of the Lord shining forth from the tabernacle. Caleb and 
Joshua both lived to enter the Promised Land. Caleb received, as his possession, Hebron, 
the very place he searched as a spy, where were the best fruits and the strongest enemies. 
Joshua had his name changed from Oshea, a prayer, the Lord save^ to Jehoshua, the Lord 
savesy and the Lord saved the people through him. He was their leader next to Moses. 

V. An Old Promise now Fulfilled. — Vs. 10-15. 10. The Lord hath kept 
me alive. As he promised. One promise fulfilled gave the assurance that the other 
would be. Forty-five years before he had gone into this land, and it had been promised 
him. He had, as it were, taken the deed of the land, but not taken possession. Why 
was the fulfilment so long delayed? Because its fulfilment before this would have been 
of no use to him, or worse than useless. He could not have enjoyed the land till it was 
conquered by the Israelites. So the fulfilment of many a promise has been delayed, because 
we were not prepared to receive it, or because it would have been no blessing had it come 
sooner. The delay also is a test of our faith, to prove whether we will wholly follow the 
Lord. Only to such can the best blessings come. See **The Delayed Blessings Office,** 
in Expectation Corner ^ a tract. 

zi. Yet I am as strong this day as I was. Spoken to give assurance that he could 
take possession of the land. 

xa. Now therefore give me this mountain. Not a particular mountain, but the 
mountainous region in which Hebron was situated. ** Hebron is the highest city of 
southern Palestine, being six hundred feet higher than Jerusalem, and two tl^ousand six 
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13. And J5sh'u-a * blessed him; * and h, gave He'bron unto Ca'lgb the son 
of Je-phun'n$h s^'^ron f^^ ^^^ inheritance. 

14- ^ ?h?,3Sw? H?b?o'S became the inheritance of Ca'leb the son of je-phiin'- 
n6h the KeS'i^iife, unto this day; because that he * wholly followed the Lord^ 
the God of Is'ra-el. 

15. ^SJ 'the name of He'bron bef^irmrJPk^A}l:?r.%, ^^^^^ A/bd was 
the*|StMt nian among the ASiklmf* ^ And the land had rest from war. 

" Josh, ai : 6.. 4 Vs. 8, 9. 

2 Josh. 10: 37; 21 : II. 3 Gen. 23: 2 ; Josh. 15: 13. 

3 Josh. 21 : 12. 6 Josh. 11 : 23. 

htrndted feet above the Mediterranean.** — Johnson, The Atiakims (a race of giants) 
Were thete, and that the cities Wete g^reat and fenced. Fortified with strong walls. 
These things are mentioned because it shows how great his faith was that in the presence of 
the seemingly insurmountable difficulties he could believe the promise of God to overcome 
them. If 80 b^ the Lord will be with me, not expressing doubt, but a statement of 
the only means by which he could succeed. I shall be able to drive them out. His 
faith had not diminished. He believed forty-five years before, and he still believed in 
God's ptomise and help. His whole experience during those years tended to strengthen 
his faith. '* Caleb had already dispossessed them once, but they had somehow got back 
again.** "There is some obscurity and much difference of opinion connected with the 
passages concerning Hebron. We are told that Joshua captured Hebron and Debir (Josh. 
10: 36-39; 12: 10, 13), cutting off the Anakim from these places, so that no Anakim 
were left save some in Gaza, Gath, and Ashdod Hosh. ii: 21, 22), and this, apparently, 
before the division of the land. Joshua may have done this through some general, — Caleb, 
for instance, — but it must have been done within certain limits of time. Differing with 
many, I think that the incidents recorded in Josh. 15: 13-19, duplicated in Judg. i : 10-15, 
belong to the campaign of Josh. 10: 16-43; *l*^t Caleb and Othniel, under Joshua, were 
the heroes of that part of the campaign; and that the Anakim had been able, later, to 
come up from the Philistine country and reconquer Hebron. So Caleb's request is a 
peculiar one. This old veteran, whose services would have entitled him to almost any 
reward he might ask, did not seek for a soft place for his declining years, but for authority 
to do yet more hard fighting.*' — Professor Beecher in S, S. Times. 

13. And Joshua blessed him. ** Joined with his gratitude for the courageous declara- 
tion, an expression of his good wishes, and prayer for the success of his undertaking." — 
Lange. Hebron for an inheritance. Many historical associations clustered about this 
place, and gave added interest to its possession. 

14. Unto this day. When the book was written, or revised by some later hand. 

15. The name of Hebron before was Kirjath-arba. That is, ** the city of ArbaJ*^ 
A great man (r. v., ** the greatest man ") among the Anakims. A race of giants. 
** Hebron would appear to have been the original name of the city, and it was not till 
after Abraham's stay there that it received the name Kirjath-arba^ who was not the founder, 
but the conqueror of the city, having led thither the tribe of the Anakim to which he 
belonged. It retained this name till it came into the possession of Caleb, when the Israel- 
ites restored the original name Hebron,^* — Keil in Cambridge Bible. ** It was called by 
both names for centuries.** And the land had rest from war. This was for a time. 
But the inhabitants were not wholly subdued, and made no little trouble later, both morally 
and socially. 

VI. Some Practical Lessons* — i. We learn a lesson concerning the conquest of 
the Promised Land of our own souls. It is to be won, every inch of it, with marvelous 
divine help, but also by hard battles and persevering courage. Sin has no right there and 
we must drive it out in all its forms. ** There are those who sigh for holiness and beauty 
of character, but they are not willing to pay the price. They sing, * More holiness give 
me,* and dream of some lofty spiritual attainment, some transfiguration, but they are not 
willing to endure the toils, fight the battles, and make the self-sacrifices necessary to win 
these celestial heights. They want a larger spiritual inheritance, but they have no thought 
of taking it in primeval forests which their own hands must cut down. " — John R. Millef, 

2. TTie whole world is to be conquered for Christ. Not an enemy is to be left. But it 
is to be conquered by spiritual, not carnal weapons, and by the wonderful power of the 
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Joshua 20: 1-9. 



LESSON V. 



Fourth Quarter. 



Holy Spirit. The victory does not destroy men but sins, and crimes, and bad customs, 
and wicked feelings, transforming and blessing the people by the conquest. 

3. ** To prevent this (petrification) only one specific is known to man, and that is to be 
constantly in campaign against the evils of the world. One of the great uses of the devil is 
to keep the church from the lethargy that ends in death." — IVilliam H, Stead, 

4. There are "Anakim" in our inheritance. "Some of the highest blessings are 
fenced about with the greatest difficulties. ( i ) No earthly inheritance is without its peculiar 
disadvantages. Some of the * Anakim ' which resists us in our efforts to fulfil our mission 
(tf) the evil in our own heart, ^. ^., indolence, fear, earthliness; {b) the temptations of 
the world, arising from bad examples, customs, distracting pleasures; {c) direct hindrance 
in persecution and opposition, growing out of the world's ignorance, prejudice, envy, etc. ' 
(2) Nevertheless it is best for us, as it was for Caleb, to have such an inheritance. Diffi- 
culties {a) try our faith and courage; {J>) give scope for energy and devotion; (f) make 
the ultimate peace the more blessed. (3) Apply these truths («) to private life; (J>) to 
church work and the difficulties in evangelizing the world; (<:) to public interests, and the 
hindrances which stay the progress of liberty, civilization, and national prosperity." — 
W, F, Adeney, 

5. Many of the best promises are realized only in the course of time. Some things can- 
not be done in a moment. But with continued faithfulness the fulfilment is sure to come. 



" If only we strive to be pure and true, 
To each of us there will come an hour 
When the tree of life shall burst into flower, 



And rain at our feet the glorious dower 
Of something grander than ever we knew.' 



6. Faithfulness in early life reaps a large reward in later years. There is no greater 
mistake than to imagine that indolence, carelessness, "wild oats," in youth can lead to a 
successful life. ** Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap." 

7. ** The chief reward of Caleb did not consist in his getting possession, just before he 
died, of a tract of rough land, but in the consciousness of integrity, the delight of achieve- 
ment, the esteem of his comrades, the approval of God." — Professor Beecher, 

New Testament Light. Following God with all the heart (Matt. 22: 37; Rom. 
8: 16; 12: i). Religion is best for this life as well as the next (Matt. 6: 33). Our 
inheritance (Rom. 8: 17; Matt. 7: ii; I Tim. 4: 8; Eph. 6: 3). The «« Anakim " 
in our inheritance (Eph. 6: 12; i John 2: 15, 16; Luke 21: 34). The means of victory 
(1 Johns: 4; Rom. 8: 37-39)- 



LESSON V. — November 2. 
CITIES OF REFUGE. — Joshua 20 : 1-9. 

QOLDEN TEXT. — God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble. 

PsA. 46: I. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

Two lines of thought run through this 
lesson : — 

1. One is the value of life, the crime 
of taking away life, God's gift; an inter- 
esting study of early customs as to the 
punishment of murder, and the ways in 
which the divine law modified these cus- 
toms, and finally removed the evil from 
them. 

2. The other is the use of the historical 
facts as a type and illustration of higher 
truths, for both the facts and the higher 
truths have the same principles underlying 
them. 



LEARN BY HEART. 
Vs. 1-4; Matt. II: 28-30; Rom. 8: i. 



HISTORICAL SETTING. 

Time. About the time of the divi- 

sion of the land, B. C. 1445 or 
1245. 
Place. Shiloh, the religious capital 

of Israel for the whole period 
of the Judges. It was seventeen miles 
northwest of Jerusalem. 

Joshua, about 90 years old, still at the 
head of the nation. 
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November 2. 



CITIES OF REFUGE. 



Joshua 20: 1-9. 



The Map will make clear the reasons 
why these cities named were chosen for 
cities of refuge. 



THE SECTION. 

Josh. 20: 1-9; Num. 35: II 
19: 2-13. Read also Psa. 46. 



-34; Deut. 



THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

Perhaps the record of what our English 
ancestors did in the direction of this lesson 
will bring the subject closer home than most 
books on the subject. See Green's Short 
History of the English People^ and his Mak- 
ing of England; "Goel" in Hastings* 
Bible Dictionary; Bissell's Law of Asylum 
in Israel, Dr. Trumbull's Blood Covenant, 
pp. 258-263, and Appendix on blood-ran- 
soming, give an interesting account of the 
Goel, or blood avenger; so also does Bush's 
Illustrations of Scripture, pp. 99-102. 
Livingston and Stanley on several occasions 
made payments, or had them made, to avoid 
a conflict on a question of blood; see 
Travels in South Africa, pp. 368-370, 390, 
482; The Congo, I., pp. 520-527. Spur- 
geon's Sermons, series 3, ** The Sinner's 
Refuge," is very effective. For illustrations 
of conscience, see iEschylus' Tragedy of 
Orestes; Scott's Marmion; Shakespeare's 
Richard III. and Macbeth; Hood'' s Poems, 
*• Dream of Eugene Aram "; Victor Hugo's 
Les Misirables. 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. \ 

Subjects to be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

The avenger of blood. 
The rijsht of asylum. 

The distinction between accidental and wilful mur- 
der. 
The object of the cities of refuge. 
How they avoided the evils of the times. 
The fairness of the trial. 
The avenger. 
Christ oar refuge. 



LESSON OUTLINE. 
SUBJECT: Christ our City of Refuge. 

I. The Gobl, avenging Justice. 

Who and what he was. 
The threefold crime. 
The two methods of justice. 
The three dangers. 
Historical examples. 

II. The Cities of Refuge (vs. i, 2, 

7, 8). 

The rig[ht of asylum. 
The cities chosen. 
Their fitting situation. 

III. How THE Cities of Refuge ac- 

complished THEIR Object (vs. 3- 
6,9). 

For whom designed. 

He must go to the Refuge. 

Preliminary trial. 

Regular and impartial trial. 

The guilty delivered up. 

The innocent safe in the refuge. 

IV. The Cities of Refuge as a Type. 

The avenger. 
Christ the refuge. 
Comparisons. 



I. The Goely arengrlnfir Justice. — There are some crimes that must be removed if a 
nation would exist and prosper. Such are treason, which strikes at the life of the nation, 
and murder, which strikes at the existence of the family as well as of the individual. 
Breaking the sixth commandment wrongs not merely the individual. It is a threefold 
crime: I. Against the individual. It takes away his most precious possession; everything 
so far as this world is concerned. 

2. Against the family and the nation, for it takes away the support of the family, 

and one of the essential members and defenders of the nation. 

3. Against God, the giver of life. 

Hence the severest punishment possible is meted out to whoever perpetrates this crime, 
and ought to be, in order to prevent as many as possible from committing the crime. No 
other punishment is adequate. We pity the murderer for his suffering. We ought to have 
still more pity for the innocent victims. When there was no strong general government, 
but small tribes with no authority over them to appeal to, these tribes, or the relatives of 
the murdered person, were compelled themselves to punish the murderer, who was 
naturally, in most cases, the member of another tribe. There was no one else to do it. 

The goel, translated here ** avenger of blood," and in Ruth ** kinsman," next of kin, 
because it was the duty of the next of kin to perform the duties of the goel, is really the 
vindicator, one "whose duty it was to secure justice to the injured,'* "to restore the 
violated family integrity," one ** who is authorized to obtain blood for blood as an act of 
justice," ** the balancing of a blood account." In civil cases the goel was the one to redeem 
property which his brother had sold, or the person of his brother who had been sold into 
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slavery lor debt. Compare the case of Ruth and Boar, and the purchase of property by 
Jerepiiah (Jer. 32: 8-12). In criminal law the goel^ *♦ the next of kin had laid upon "him 
the duty of enforcing the clajm for satisfaction of a murdered kinsman." His duty was 
justice rather than revenge. " In the case of loss of life he had the responsibility of 
securing to the family an equivalent of that loss, by other blood, or by an agreed payment 
for its value." See Trumbull's Blood Covenant ^ pp. 259-263 and Hastings' Bible 
Dictionary, Art. "GoeJ." 

The Two Methods of Justice. " All through the East there are regular fixed tariffs 
for blood cancelling. Throughout Arabia and Syria, and in various parts of Africa, the 
first question to be considered ip any case of unlawful blood shedding is, wliether the loss 
of life shall be restored or balanced by blood, or by some equivalent of blood. Though it 
is true, still, in some instances all money payment for blood is refused; but the avowed 
motive in such a case is the holding of life as above price — the very idea which the Mosaic 
law emphasized. Thus Bmrton tells of the excited Bedaween mother who dashes the pro^ered 
blood-money to the ground, swearing by Allah that she will not eat her son's blood." — 
H. C. Trumbull, in Pilgrimage to Mecca. Among the Hebrews no money, as among 
Bedouins and Arabs, and as allowed by tne Romans, could buy off the wilful murderer 
(Num. 35: 31, 32). Thus the Jewish law showed a just regard for human life and put the 
poor on the same footing as the rich. No pity, no money, could shelter the murderer; so 
only " would it be well with them." 

The Three Dangers. This primitive method of justice exposed the people to three 
great dangers : — 

1. There was the danger of making it an instrument of private revenge. 

2. There was danger of long, bloody feuds, revenges, continued enmity, and almost 
extermination. " Amoqg the Arab tribes of the present day * any bloodshed whatever, 
whether wilful or accidental, laid the homicide open to the duteous revpnge of the relatives 
and family of the slain person, who again in their turn were then similarly watched and 
hunted by the opposite party, until a family war of extermination had legally settled itself 
from generation to generation, without the least prospect of a peaceful termination.' " — 
Cambridge Bible, 

3. There was danger of great injustice by not making a distinction between criminality 
and carelessness; between deliberate murder and accidental homicide. 

Historical Examples. Similar customs obtain in Persia, Abyssinia, and among the 
Druses and Circassians, as also they obtained among the Hindus and the ancient Germans 
and Anglo-Saxons, our English ancestors. ** Under the Eastern idea of the responsibility of 
a whole family of clan for the act of any of its members, the Arab avenger hesitates not to 
slay the kinsman of the murderer. Hence have arisen those blood-feuds which are the 
curse of Arabia, apd which, in Europe, still linger in the vendetta of Corsica and Sicily." 
— Canon Tristram, 

" A member of the consular service at Beyrout was out shooting with several com- 
panions in noi-thern Syria. One of the party fired in a certain difectioi) ^t a partridge. 
Immediately a loud cry was heard. A man at work behind a knoll ha4 received a few 
spent pellets of lead from the shot, which oply just drew blood. On seeing what had 
happened, my friend, knowing the ways of the people, counseled immediate flight ere the 
natives should gather in response to the screams of the injured man. This accordingly they 
did, and speedily reaching their horses were able to make their escape. Bi?t not a moment 
too soon, for a crowd came together with amazing rapidity, and wildly gesticulatipg, with 
fierce yells pursued the fugitives until pursuit was hopeless. The man who has no relative 
to take up his case may fall unavenged, but the kinsman who refuges to take vengeance for 
the injured is branded with disgrace." — William Ewing in S. S. Times, 

" In Ireland, for instance, it is not so long ago since one of these blood-feuds in the 
Coupty Tipperary had acquired such formidable proportions that the ai;thorities of tne 
Roman Catholic Church there were compelled to resort to a mission in order to put an end 
to it. A man had been killed nearly a century before in an affray which commenced about 
the age of a co|t. His relatives felt bound to avenge the murder, and their vengeance was 
again deemed to roquire fresh vengeance, until faction fights had grown almost into petty 
wars. A thrilling story written by the late Prosper Merimee turps ypon the Corsican 
vendetta, and so true is this story to life that ip the very year (i879) in which these words 
were written an occurrence precisely similar, save in its termination, \ya? reporte(^ in the 
daily journals to have taken place in that island. The only way ip which the feud could be 
terminated was by summoning the representatives of the two families before tpe authorities 
and exact jpg an oath from them that they would cease their gtrife." — Pulpit Commentary, 
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JoskitA 20: 1-9. 



1. ?nd^h?LSlS spake unto J5sh'u-a, saying, 

2. Speak to the children of Is'ra-el, saying, » ^Xi*nyou°thr" cities of refuge, 
whereof I spake unto you by the hand of Mo'ses : 

3. Jt'ae''r5.'Xer that killcth -J persou Srw7tr.r;i„Xil';"alS may flee thither: 
and they shall be u„to JJS'fora refuge from the avenger of blood. 



» Ex. 21 : 13 ; Num. 35: 6, 11, 14; Deut. 19: a, 9. 



II. TheCiticsof Refngrc—Vs. I, 
2, 7« 8. 2. Appoint out for you (r. v., 
"Assign you the'') cities of refuge. 
Under the circumstances described above, 
it was necessary that there should be 
places of asylum, where one who had un** 
intentionally killed another could be safe 
from the avenger, and where any one 
could have a fair trial. Whereof I 
spake unto you by the hand (the 
agency) of Moses. See Num. 35 : 9- 
34 J Deut. 19: 1-3, where may be found 
a more detailed account of the object of 
these cities. 

The Right of Asylum. ** Among 
the ancient heathen this jus asyli, or 
right of shelter and impunity, was en- 
joyed by certain places reputed sacred, 
such as groves, temples, and altars.** 
These were so carefully guarded that not 
even a bird could be molested in these 
sacred precincts. A man has been re- 
ported to have been slain for killing a 
bird in a place of refuge. " Among the 
Greeks and Romans the number of these 
places became in process of time very 
great, and led, by abuse, to a fresh in- 
crease of criminals.** — J. R, Beard. 
" The mediaeval church recognized the 
same necessity in a similar state of 
society, and granted what is known as the tight of * sanctuary * to many of the most sacred 
shrinks in every country in Europe. Practically, the right of sanctuary was claimed for 
any accused person who succeeded in reaching the altar of a church. Canterbury and Dur* 
hani were two of the most celebrated sanctuaries in England, as containing the shrines of 
St. Thomas a Becket and St. Cuthbert. On the chief door of Durham Cathedral still remains 
the great bronze knocker, which, if any fugitive should touch, he was entitled to protection 
ahd maintenance for thirty-seven days, until his case could be investigated. This right of 
sanctuary, before the Reformation, had become much abused.*' — Canon Tristram t 
*• Among the JeWs the cities of tefuge bore some resemblance to the asylum of the classic 
nations, but were happily exempt from the evil consequences to which reference has been 
made.**--7. R. Beard. 

The Cities Chosen. ** There were six cities appointed for this purpose, three on either 
side of the Jordan, almost equally remote from each other. 




Knocker on One of the Doors of Durham Cathedral. 



{a) ON THE WEST. 

1. Kedesh^ in Naphtali, in the north. 

2. Shechem^ in Mount Ephraim, in the center. 

3. Hebron y in Judah, in the south. 



(^) ON the bast* 

1. Golan^ in Bashan, north. 

2. Ratnoth'Gileady in Gad, center. 

3. Bezer, in Reuben, south. 



It requires only to look at the map to see how wisely these spots were marked out, so as to 
make a city of refuge easy of access from all parts of the land. They were chosen, it will 
^be observed, out of the priestly and Levitical cities, as likely to be inhabited by the most 
intelligent part of the community.** — Cambridge Bible, 
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4. And ^**"hV.S5i ****** flee unto one of those cities ,^ shall stand at the 
entering of * the gate of the city, and ****** declare his cause in the ears of 
the elders of that city; ,^ they shall take him into the city unto them, 
and give him a place, that he may dwell among them. 

5. 'And if the avenger of blood pursue alter him, then they shall not 
deliver uptoVSiSiuyer into his hand ; because he smote his neighbour 'ISSwISff ' 
and hated him not beforetime. 

6. And he shall dwell in that city, ' until he stand before the congrega- 
tion for ^'^S^^'^ until the death of the high priest that shall be in those 
days : then shall the m^\!^„ return, and come unto his own city, and unto 
his own house, unto the city from whence he fled. 

7. And they -JiSSJ? * Ke'desh in Gai'Mee in thahinSSSt^oi Niph'ta-li, and 
•She'chem in thahiffritiyof E'phr^-ta, and \^a:S:;:^tS.''il^:^i^'^i^^ny in 'the 
iSTJ^X of Ju'dah. 

8. And ""Sjo^iJSi** Jor'dan \^ Jgr'l-cho eastward, they assigned « Be'zer 
in the wilderness "ff" the plain out of the tribe of Reu'ben, and * Ra'moth 
in G!l'e-^d out of the tribe of GM, and ^^Go'lan in Ba'shin out of the 
tribe of Ma-n^s'seh. 



« Ruth 4 : I, a. 


6 Josh. 14: 15; 21: II, 13. 




' Num. 35: la. 


' Luke 1 : 39. 




3 Num. 35 : la, as. 


* Deut. 4 : 43 ; Josh. 21 : 36; 


I Chron. 6: 78. 


4 Josh. 21 : 3a ; I Chron. 6: 76. 

5 Josh. 21: 21; a Chron. 10: i. 


9 Josh. 21 : 38. 




"Josh. 21: 27. 





7. Kedesh in Qalilee in mount, better, <*the hill country,*' the mountainous region 
of Naphtali, in the extreme north, west of the waters of Merom. Shechem, the central 
city of Samaria, between Mounts Ebal and Gerizim, a place well known in Bible his- 
tory. Abraham and Jacob lived there for a time; Joseph's brethren fed their flocks in its 
vicinity; Joseph's body was buried there; Joshua assembled the people there for his fare- 
well address; the Israelites had their conference with King Rehoboam there; and later 
Jesus had his well-known conversation there with the woman of Samaria. Mount. Hill 
country. Hebron. Twenty miles south of Jerusalem. 

8. Bezer. The most southerly of the cities of refuge east of the Jordan, twelve miles 
northeast of Heshbon. In the wilderness. A wild, uncultivated, but not uninhabited 
region. Ramoth in Qilead (heights of Gilead). One. of the great fortresses east of the 
Jordan, twenty-five miles from the river, and thirteen miles south of the Jabbok, in the 
tribe of Gad. Qilead. The mountainous region east of the Jordan, extending some sixty 
miles from the Dead Sea to the Lake of Galilee. Bounded on the east by the Arabian 
plateau, and on the west by the Jordan. Golan ** was the most northerly dty chosen on 
the east of the Jordan. Its very site is now unknown, though once a place of great power 
and influence, which gave its name to a province GaulanitiSy east of Galilee." — Cam- 
bridge Bible, Bashan. A region east of the Sea of Galilee and the northern Jordan, 
extending north to Mount Hermon. 

NoTB. Not only was the situation of these cities such as to present the easiest access from 
all parts of the country, but roads were to be built to them (Deut. 19: 3). "According 
to the Rabbins, in order to give the fugitive all possible advantage in his flight, it was the 
business of the Sanhedrim to make the roads that led to the cities of refuge convenient, by 
enlarging them and removing every obstruction that might hurt his foot or hinder his speed. 
No hillock was left, no river was allowed over which there was not a bridge. At every 
turning there were to be posts erected bearing the words, Refu^e^ Refuge^ to guide the 
unhappy man in his flight, and two students in the law were appointed to accompany him, 
that, if the avenger should overtake him before he reached the city, they might attempt to 
pacify him till the legal investigation could take place." — y, R. Beard. 

III. How the Cities of Refuge accomplished their Object. — Vs. 3-6, 9. 
First. The persons for whom they were set apart were only those who killed any per- 
son unawares and unwittingly. Literally, **by error, without knowing," by some 
mistake of judgment, or accidental blow, without intending to injure. They shall be 
your refuge, the refuge for all the nation. Not only did the slayer need protection, but 
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Joshua 20: 1-9. 



the nation needed to be de- 
fended from violence and 
crime, and from doing wrong 
to persons who were not at 
heart guilty of crime. It is 
worse to commit a crime than 
to suffer from it. 

Mention of different cases 
is made, as slaying another, 
not seeking his harm (Num. 
35 • 23); when no dangerous 
weapon, indicating design to 
injure, was used (Num. 35: 
16, 17, 18, compare vs. 22- 
24); accident (Ex. 21 : 13); 
sudden collision (Num. 35: 
22); something thrown upon 
a man without seeing him 
(Num. 35: 23), as an ax 
head slipping from its handle 
(Deut. 19: 5). 

But he who committed 
wilful, deliberate murder met 
with no compassion from the 
Mosaic Code. He was re- 
garded as accursed. The 
horns of the altar were to be 
no refuge for him. He was 
to be dragged from them by 
force to suffer his doom, nor 
could rank or wealth exempt 
him from it (Num. 35: 31, 

3*). 

Second. 4. Flee unto 
one of those cities. The 
one who had killed another 
must flee to a city of refuge. 
In no other place was he 
safe. If he refused to go, 
the blood was on his own 
head. There was probably 
some way of giving notice to 
the authorities within the 
city, day and night, as in the 




Map showing Locations of the Cities of Refuge. 



sanctuary of Durham Cathedral described above, so that no time would be lost in receiving 
the fugitive. 

Third. The preliminary trial something like our grand jury trials. Shall stand at 
the entering of the gate of the city, i. ^., not outside of the gate of the city, but in the 
forum, or public square which was near the city gates, and used as a place for public 
meetings and trials (compare Ruth 4: i, 2). "Whoever reaches one of these cities is 
entitled to trial. So says this verse and Num. 35: 12, 24. Many details are given, and it 
is instructive to study them. The mode of procedure was very enlightened, even when 
tested by the highest standards that men have yet reached. . . . This amounts to his giv- 
ing himself up, and standing committed for trial." — Professor Beecher, Shall declare 
his cause, state his case, declare what he has done and why he has had to flee from 
home. It was uncertain whether he was a criminal, or one who had a right to claim asy- 
lum from his pursuers. In either case they, the elders, the rulers, shall take him into 
the city, receive him, care for him, and assign him a dwelling-place, as he probably left 
home suddenly without preparation for a prolonged stay. If no accuser came, he was safe 
as long as he remained in the city. 

Fourth. A regular and fair trial. 5. If the avenger of blood pursue after him, 
as it was his duty to do if he believed the man to be a murderer, they shall not deliver 
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9. * These were the JlSStSSffSSS ^or all the children of Is'ra-el, and for 
the stranger that sojourneth among them, that whosoever killeth J^ person 
InwrnTngiy might flce thither, and not die by the hand of the avenger of 
blood, * until he stood before the congregation. 



'Num. 35= «5. * V. 6. 

the slayer up into his hand, because on the face of it he smote his neighbour un- 
wittingly, and should have a fair trial before the avenger of blood could punish him. 

6. Until he stand. ** The judges and elders of the people, in trying civil and crimi- 
nal causes, always sat; the person who came for judgment, or who was tried, always 
stood." — Busk. Before the congregation. The rulers and representatives of the city, 
who are frequently spoken of as if they were the body of the people (compare Josh. 24: 
I and 24: 2, 19, 21). For judgment, for a just trial and decision. ** Much stress is 
laid on the previous conduct of the slayer, and the relations between him and his victim, 
whether he lay in wait for the slain man (Deut. 19: ii), whether he "hunted" for 
him or not (Ex. 21: 13; Num. 35: 20, 22), whether he smote him "in secret" (Deut. 
27: 24). Was the deed presumptuous, — that is to say, malicious? (Ex. 21: 14.) 
Was it with guile? (Josh. 21 : 14.) Especially, was there enmity previously between the 
two men? (Num. 35: 21, 22.) Was there hatred of the slain on the part of the slayer? 
(Num. 35: 20, 23; Deut. 19: 4,6, ii; Josh. 20: 5.) The fact that so many particulars 
are enumerated shows that the trial contemplated was to be a careful one." — Professor 
Beecher in 5. 5. Times, A strong bar against the license of private revenge was placed by 
the provision which required the concurrence of at least two witnesses in any capitid 
question (Num. 35: 30; Deut. 17: 6-8; 19: 15). Witnesses were restrained from 
falsehood by the just requirement that they should bie punished, if guilty of perjury, by the 
same punishment which would have fallen, had their testimony proved acceptable, upon 
the person against whom they testified (Deut. 19: 16-21). Witnesses were further 
restrained from untruth in capital cases by the requirement that, if the prisoner were con* 
demned to die, they should throw the first stones, thus bringing to them the horror of com- 
mitting actual murder by false testimony (Deut. 17: 7; John 8: 7). This requirement 
was probably operative only in those cases where the avenger of blood did not become the 
executioner. 

Fifth. If the fugitive was found guilty of wilful murder he was delivered over to the 
executioner. He was no longer entitled to safety either in the city or out of it. Thus the 
great danger that the right of asylum should be abused, and bad men take advantage of it 
to escape punishment, and thus make such places hot-beds of crime, was removed. The 
surer the punishment, the exacter the justice, the fewer the criminals. The object of this 
distinction is to save the innocent, while making him pay the penalty of his carelessness, 
and yet in no way to lessen the feeling of the guilt of murder. There is no price that can 
pay for human life. It is most sacred, and nothing but at least high penalty and cost on 
the part of the criminal can be just, or can stem the tide of murderous crime. 

Sixth. If he was exonerated from wilful murder, he was safe, but only so long as he 
remained within the city and its suburbs of one thousand cubits beyond the walls (Num. 
35; 26-28). He must remain here, away from his home and business, till the death of 
the high priest. This seeming hardship was necessary and just, because there is usually 
some fault of passion or carelessness in even accidentsd murders, and this great inconve- 
nience would tend to carefulness and safety. There is often real guilt in carelessness, and 
innocent persons should be protected from its effects. A late paper comments on accidents 
from parents allowing little children to have dangerous toys. No one is excused for point- 
ing a gun at another because he thinks it is not loaded. Until the death of the high 
priest. There ought to be some limit to this exile, and this change of administration 
would be certainly as good as any. 

IV. The Cities of Refuge as a Type. — i. The Avenger. ** Who is the avenger? 
Law. What law? Criminal law, sanitary law, social law, natural law. . . . Wherever 
want stares, and vice reigns, and rags rot, there the avenger takes his stand. Delay him 
not. He is the messenger of Christ. The very nature of things is God's avenger.** — 
Professor Drummond in The Programme of Christianity, Conscience, the law of God in 
the soul, is an avenger. All these are made clearer and truer by the statement of the work 
of the Goel, the avenger of blood, as given above. It is not revenge, but justice and right- 
eousness, through punishment. 
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'* My conscienctt hath a thousand several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a several tale, 
And every tale condemns me for a villain." — Shaktspeare. 

Illustration. " Pain is, so far as I know, the only protest in the human constitution 
against something which is wrong. It is the one protestant movement in the body-politic 
of man *s organism, the only thing which raises its voice against existing abuses. ... It 
indicates danger on the line. Without it the danger would be equally great, but not 
equally remedial. It is the declaration that our health is bad, or, at the least, that something 
is required to perfect our constitution. Hunger is the protest of the physical nature against 
further abstinence; lassitude is the protest of the mental nature against further work. . . . 
It is the function of conscience to tell the mind what it is the function of headache to tell 
the body — that disease is not a normal thing, and therefore not a permanent thing. As 
long as disease lasts, physical or mental, it is desirable that pain should last. Disease with- 
out pain is disease without protest — hurrying down a steep place into the sea." — George 
Matheson, D.D. 

Illustrations. Compare Lady Macbeth walking in her sleep. " All the perfumes 
of Arabia cannot sweeten this little hand.*' Shakespeare represents Richard III. as seeing 
a vision in his sleep just before his last battle, in which appear the ghosts of those whom 
he had murdered. One by one they come, rehearse the crimes he had committed upon 
them, and cry, ** Despair and die. Let me sit heavy on thy soul to-morrow." 

*' Conscience is a thousand swords." — Richard HI. 

The Roman poet, Persius, who died in A. D. 62, about thirty years after Herod's mur- 
der of John, describes in one of his satires (V., 180-188) the effect of superstitious fear in 
marring all the pleasures of the pride of luxurious pomp, and chooses for his illustration 
the experience of Herod. He describes him on the recurrence of his birthday feast as 
startled, like Macbeth, at the vision of Banquo's ghost at his feast. In the tunny fish, in a 
red porcelain dish, he sees the specter of the head of the dead prophet in the charger 
brought by Herodias' daughter, the harbinger of coming ill. — Condensed from Plumptre. 

Library. Browning's Poems y ** Pippa Passes." '*I know no poem since Macbeth 
that so portrays the agony of an awakened conscience," — President Stanley Hall in A 
Study of Fears. Hawthorne's Mosses from an Old Manse ^ vol. II., "The Bosom Ser- 
pent," where the chief character continually exclaims, " It gnaws me." Hood's Poemsy 
" Eugene Aram." The poem *♦ I Sat Alone with My Conscience," in Suggestive Illustra- 
tions on John. 

2. Christ is the City of Refuge. " It is not the church, it is not the altar; it 
is Christ himself who is the one and only sacrifice for sin, and therefore the one and only 
hiding-place to which the sinner can repair. In no place, person, or thing — in no build- 
ings, sacrifices, or rites — is there any refuge for the guilty, save the atonement of the cross; 
but there such a refuge is provided as will meet the case of sinners of every class, not 
excepting the wilful murderer himself*" — T. Smith, 

Christ is the city of refuge because God has so appointed. To go to him involves 
repentance of sin, forsaking of sin, the choice of God and goodness as our portion, a new 
heart, and a new nature of love. It brings us within every heavenly power that can save 
from sin, every high motive, the presence of the Holy Spirit. Christ is not an arbitrary, 
but a necessary city of refuge from sin. 

3. The wilful and deliberate sinner has no place in this refuge so long as he continues 
in that state of mind. He must be delivered to the avenger to lead him to repentance, or 
to punish him if he refuses to repent. 

4. ** God has done all he can to aid and draw men to Jesus. Now, beloved, I think 
this is a picture of the road to Christ Jesus. It is no roundabout road of the law; it is no 
obeying this, that, and the other; it is a straight road: "Believe and live." It is a road 
so hard that no self-righteous man can ever tread it; but it is a road so easy that every 
sinner who knows himself to be a sinner might by it find his way to Christ and heaven. 
And lest they should be mistaken, God has sent me and my brethren in the ministry to be 
like hand posts in the way, to point poor sinners to Jesus; and we desire ever to have on 
our lips the cry, *■ Refuge, refuge, refuge.' Sinner, that is the way; walk therein, and be 
thou saved." — Spurgeon. 

5. "And once in this city of refuge, the refugee must never leave ft, but must make it 
his abiding home. For our high priest never dies. He died unto sin once; but he now 
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lives unto God forever. All, then, who repair to him must dwell in him continually; and, 
indeed, if they are right-minded, they will have no desire to forsake him for a moment." — 
T. Smith, 

6. Christ is made as easy of access as possible. He is everywhere present. The con- 
ditions of salvation are as simple and easy as it is possible to make them. Sabbaths, 
churches, meetings, invitations from Christians,<^ring Christ as near as possible to every soul. 



LESSON VI. — November 9. 

JOSHUA'S PARTING ADVICE. — Joshua 24 : 14-25. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — Choose you this day whom ye will serve. — Josh. 24: 15. 



SUQQESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

We need first to take a glance at the last 
eighteen years of Joshua's life, and note 
what progress was made toward the settle- 
ment of the nation. 

We now come to the close of the first 
epoch of the nation's life in their new home, 
which had lasted for about a quarter of a 
century. 

There is something very touching, very 
worthy of earnest attention in the dying 
words of a great man of large experience 
and true piety, and it is to these we are to 
listen to-day. 



HISTORICAL SETTING. 
Time. According to the chronology 

in the margins of our Bibles 
it was about B. c. 1426, eighteen years after 
our last lesson and twenty-five years 
^af^er the crossing of the Jordan into the 
Promised Land. 

The religious capital was 
Place. still at Shiloh, six miles north- 
west of Jerusalem; but the 
great assembly for renewing the covenant 
was at Shechem, between Mounts Ebal and 
Gerizim. 

Joshua was nearly one hundred and ten 
years old, living at Timnath Serah, not far 
from Shechem. 



THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

The Commentaries and books on Joshua, 
Good illustrations are found in Abbott's 
Cyrus the Great, ** The Two Feasts," and 
Prescott's Conquest of Peru, I: 263, on 
Pizarro's choice. Also an effective illustra- 
tion of parting advice is found in Mrs. 
Sewall's ^a//«</j, ** Mother's Last Words." 
Some very strong words on the example of 
public men are found in Wendell Phillips' 
Speeches, "Idols"; and in Webster's 
Speech on ** Bunker Hill Monument," 
concerning the training value of monu- 



LEARN BY HEART. 
Vs. 14, 15; I Kings 18: 21; Matt. 6: 
24; Deut. 26: 17. 



THE SECTION 

includes Josh. 22-24, compared with — the 
covenant on Mounts Ebal and Gerizim 
twenty-five years before (Josh. 8: 30-35; 
Deut. 27: i-io); the covenant at Mount 
Sinai (Ex. 19: 1-25); the covenant in the 
plains of Moab (Deut. 29: I, including 
Deut. 27-30); Elijah at Carmel (i Kings 
18: 19-39)- 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

Subjects to be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

A general view of the quarter centarv. 

Shechem as the place for the assembly. 

The past as a motive. 

Reasons for the people's dedsion. 

Against what attractions. 

Witoiesses against themselves. 

Value of a covenant, of a memorial monument. 



. LESSON OUTLINE. 
SUBJECT : The Decisive Choice. 
I. A Glancb over the First Quarter 
OF A Century. 

Seven years of warfare. 

The return of the Eastern tribes. 

A schism averted. 

Eighteen years of rest. 

II. The Assembly at Shechem. 

III. Joshua's Farewell Address (vs. 

14-21). 

First. A review of the past. Ten wonders God 

had wrought for them. 
Sbcond. a call for a decisive stand (vs. 14, 15). 
Third. The people decide for God (vs. 16-18). 
Fourth. Warning and appeal (vs. 19, so). 
Fifth. The people reiterate their decision (v. 21). 

IV. Three Witnesses to their Prom- 

ise (vs. 22-25). 

1. Themselves 

2. A public written covenant. 

3. A great memorial stone. 
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ments. The tract Which Side of the Line ; the story in Foster's Cyclopedia of Illustrations y 
No. 7108, of a young lady who wrote out (i) Reasons why I should serve the world; 
(2) Reasons why I should serve the Lord; and in view of the result decided for Christ; 
Lowell's PoemSy "The Present Crisis." 

I. A Glance over the First Quarter of a Century. — Seven Years of War- 
fare. The conquest of the country'took nearly seven years, not of uninterrupted warfare, 
but of wars intermingled with cultivating the fields and making homes and becoming 
citizens. Recall the events of the previous lessons. 

The return of the eastern soldiers belonging to the two and a half tribes which 
settled east of the Jordan. They had doubtless individually returned to visit their families, 
or been relieved by other detachments. Now as an army they returned home with great 
riches and spoils. On reaching home they were to divide their gains with those who 
remained at home. So David, four hundred years later, gave those who remained to guard 
the baggage an equal share with those who fought the battle. Those who deny themselves 
to support ministers and missionaries are entitled to partake of the reward of their labors 
and shall, with those "who turn many unto righteousness," "shine as the brightness of 
the firmament and as the stars forever and ever." It is necessary that some should " abide 
by the stuff"; should carry on the business of the world, and do its work; and if they are 
devoted heart and soul to the Lord, and gather in order that they may sustain the soldiers 
of the cross in the field, both together shall sing the songs and wear the crowns of victory. 

A Schism Averted. After the return of the soldiers the tribes east of the Jordan 
built an altar for themselves. The other tribes, hearing of this, thought that they were 
planning another religious center, so that there would come in time to be practically two 
nations instead of .one; and that they were intending not to come up to the tabernacle at 
Shiloh. It seemed like a tendency to idolatry and rebellion. They were both indignant 
and afraid that the vials of the divine wrath would be poured out upon them even more 
severely than when Achan's sin involved the whole nation in disaster. A delegation was 
sent over the river, who charged their brethren with daring rebellion, with disgracing the 
nation, with bringing down divine judgments on all the people. The natural effect of this 
unjust charge and sharp reprimand would be to arouse the Eastern tribes to' anger. 
"Scolding does not make men sorry for their sins." "Man was not made to live by 
snapping turtle alone," as a late writer has said. But they showed that their rash zeal 
without knowledge was sincere and unselfish by offering to give up a part of their own 
possessions, and welcome the two and a half tribes to a home on their side of Jordan. 

This kind proposal mollified the wrath that the indignant words tended to kindle. " A 
soft answer turned away wrath." The accused kindly explained their motives and pur- 
poses, denied the charges, and the whole dHHculty was settled peacefully and satisfactorily. 
" But who can estimate all the misery that has come in almost every age, in circles both 
public and private, from hasty suspicions of evil, which a little patience, a little inquiry, a 
little opportunity of explanation, might have at once averted? History, tradition, fiction 
alike, furnish us with instances. We recall the story of Llewellyn and his dog Gelert, 
stabbed by his master, who thought the stains upon his mouth were the blood of his beloved 
child. We remember the tragedy of Othello and Desdemona; we see how the fondest love 
may be poisoned by hasty suspicion, and the dearest of wives murdered, when a little 
patience would have shown her innocent." — Professor Blaikie. 

Eighteen Years of Rest. Although the Canaanites were not wholly exterminated 
(Josh. 23: 12; Judg. 2: 2, 3), yet the war was practically ended, and the people gave 
themselves to the positive work of settling down as prosperous citizens of the Promised 
Land (Josh. 21: 43-45). 

II. The Assembly at Shechem* — The last two chapters of Joshua are either two 
different reports of the same address, as represented in the Polychrome Bible; or they are 
two similar addresses on the same great occasion to different audiences, the first to a mass 
meeting of the people, and the second to the officers and judges of all the tribes assembled 
at Shechem, probably on the sloping sides of Mounts Ebal and Gerizim, where they had 
gathered twenty-five years before, on their first entrance into the Promised Land, and made 
the most solemn promises to God. Joshua had been watching the tendencies of the times, 
and knew well the character of his people, and the peculiar dangers to which they would be 
exposed. Therefore he determined to make, before he died, one more appeal to them, 
under the most solemn circumstances possible. 

No circumstances could be more impressive, as, amid these hallowed associations and 
memories, the white-haired, beloved leader, saintly in character, and touched with thb light 
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Joshua 24: 14-25. LESSON VI. Fourth Quartrr. 

14. ^ Now therefore fear the Lord, and serve him in * sincerity and in 
truth : and ^ put away the gods which your fathers served °"b^yond*' 
"**themvJ!r^' and * in E'gypt ; and serve ye the Lord. 

' Deut. 10: It. 3Vs. a, 23; Lev. 17: 7. 

3 Gen. 17:1; Psa. 119 : i ; 2 Cor. 1:12. * Ezek. ao : 7. 

of a near eternity, arose and made his dying appeal, something as the Apostle John, when 
very old, went feebly about among the disciples, saying continually, Little children, love 
one another. In this place all the assembled multitudes could see and hear him. For the 
air is so clear that a ** single voice can be heard by many thousands.'* 

in. Joshua's Farewell Address* — Vs. 14-21. First. A Review of the Past 
AS A Motive for the Present (vs. 1-13). i. God*s call to Abraham from idolatry, and 
his guiding care over him. 

2. God's dealings with the patriarchs, and their discipline in Egypt. 

3. The signs and wonders God wrought against Pharaoh in order to deliver his people. 

4. The marvelous deliverance through the Red Sea. 

5. Victory over the Amorites. 

6. Balaam's curse changed into a blessing. 

7. The crossing of Jordan at flood-tide. 

8. The capture of Jericho. 

9. Many victories. 

10. The strange victory over two kings of the Amorites, ** not with thy sword, nor with 
thy bow," but with hornets. 

" The chariots of God are twenty thousand, even thousands twice told over." 

God has many ways of accomplishing his ends. One was by these insects. As an 
illustration of what can be done by hornets, we have the account of Sir Dighton Probyn, 
commander of a celebrated regiment during the Sepoy mutiny in India, sending out his 
troopers to scour the woods, to learn the position of the enemy. From his position on high 
ground he noticed that a panic had set in, and the men were spurring their horses in 
hurried retreat. He thought the enemy was upon them in large force. But in fact they 
were attacked by clouds of wasps and hornets, and these defeated one of the very best of 
the British regiments. See note in Harper's Bidie and Modern Discovery y p. 528. 

Note i . The lamp of the past is the best light on the present. We know what God 
will do by what he has done. David's victory over the lion and the bear gave him hope of 
victory over the giant Goliath of Goth. Every victory over Christ's enemies is the 
assurance of his final triumph. 

Note 2. This review was an appeal to gratitude and love. Everything they possessed 
was God's gift to them. God had abounded in expressions of his peculiar care over them. 
Therefore the least they could do in return was to love and obey the Giver of all. Compare 
the poem of ** The Two Baskets " in Suggestive Illustrations on Acts, p. 85. 

Second. A Call for a Full, Manly, Decisive Stand on the Lord's Side (vs. 
14, 15). 14. Now therefore, in view of these facts, fear the Lord. Not be in terror 
before him, nor driven from him by fright, but hold him in reverential awe and respect^ 
realize his power to help and to punish, so as to devote yourselves to him in perfect trust* 
There can be no trifling. Serve him in sincerity and in truth. Not in outward forms 
merely, but also in the heart and the life (John 4: 23, 24), and not with a secret regard 
for images, but giving him a worship spiritual and real. Sincerity is derived from sine cera^ 
"without wax," i, ^., pure, clear honey. Sincerity is therefore freedom from all wrong 
motives or feelings, from hypocrisy or pretense. The idea, says Professor Beecher, is 
rather of wholeness, integrity, than sincerity. Serve God completely, to the utmost. Put 
away the gods which your fathers served. We thus learn that idolatry lurked among 
the Israelites, and that it was that form of idolatry which had been known in the family of 
Terah of old (v. 2). On the other side of the flood, <". e>, of the river Euphrates, 
whence Abraham came. And serve ye the Lord. The real object of Joshua was to 
renew and confirm the covenant which had already been made with God. They should 
serve God by worship, by obedience, by trust, by removing all remnants of idolatry, by 
offerings in support of religion and education, by a pure, noble, generous, loving life. 
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November 9. JOSHUA'S PARTING ADVICE. Joshua 24: 14-25. 

15. And if it seem evil unto you to serve the Lord, ^ choose you this 
day whom ye will serve ; whether ^ the gods which your fathers served that 
•^ w.«'4^o;"arwi«."°^' or «the gods of the Am'or-ites, in whose land ye 
dwell : * but as for me and my house, we will serve the Lord. 

• Ruth 1 : 15; John 6: 67. 3 Ex. 23 : 24; Deut. 13 : 7. 

» V. 14. 4 Gen. 18 : 19. 

15. If it seem evil unto you. If, having weighed all the reasons, you still think it 
wise and good to serve other gods, then choose you this day, now, on the spot. You 
have had time enough to consider. Every motive for a choice at all is a motive for 
deciding at once. Compare the message to the church in Laodicea in Revelation: ** I 
know thy works, that thou art neither cold nor hot : I would thou wert cold or hot. So 
then because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I will spew thee out of my 
mouth." Whom ye will serve. Be decided. Cease to " halt between two opinions," 
to be "everything by turns, and nothing long." They had been harboring idols (v. 23), 
and worshiping them in secret, while openly professing to serve God. It was high time 
for this to cease, for it was practically deciding for idols. The whole hope and prosperity 
of the nation depended upon a whole-hearted service of Jehovah. So still the gospel 
demands that we decide at once (2 Cor. 6: 2). The gods which your fathers served 
in Chaldea. What had these done for them ? Their ancestors had rejected these gods as 
unworthy. The gods of the Amorites, who had been unable to protect their worshipers 
from being destroyed by the Israelites. It would be absurd to turn from Jehovah to them. 
As for me and my house (household), we will serve the Lord, even if we stand 
alone. The decision was worthy of the grand old man. 

THE REASONS WEIGHED. 

1 . God was invisible, and on that account i . It was very difficult for the peo- 
could be everywhere present. He proved his pie to realize the existence and pres- 
existence by what he had done, as the flash of , , • • •, 1 ^, , 
lightning reveals the existence of an unseen elec ^"^^ ^"^ P^^^' ^* ^" ^"^^^^^^^ G^^' 
trie power in the clouds, or a shock by touching a I^ JS difficult even to-day. But the 
live wire, proves the reality of the unseen current idols and temples were everywhere 
flowing through it. manifest. The people could see them, 

2. The prosperity of virtue and obedience, j u ^v. ^ .1 • 
and their delights, though not so intense as the ""^ *""^*« *« ^ofgeous pomp of their 
pleasures of idolatry, were long continued, and ceremonials. 

insured a happy and prosperous hf e for many years. 2. The idolatrous worship presented 

3. The restraints required were those which many attractions to such a people as 
were necessary to a prosperous and peaceful life. the Israelites were at this time. There 

4. Gratitude, love, and duty, all combined to was a peculiar fascination attached to 
influence them to the choice of the true God. a worship where licentiousness was a 
No idol had ever done or pretended to do what part of the religion. 

God had done for his people. 3. The social attractions of the Ca- 

5. They were being trained as in a school to be a naanitish people were very great. They 
blessing to the whole world, to do more for the were worldly prosperous, free from 

' world than all the surrounding nations together moral restraints. Their fashions and 

had done or could do. wealth were new and presented no small 

6. All the influence of Joshua's example, en- fascinations to a people brought up in 
forced by his experience, his success, his charac- the wilderness, and under much moral 
ter, his good judgment, was thrown upon the side restraint. A story is more attractive 
of right. The force of example is in proportion to a school-boy than the hard lessons 
to the character of the person, and the respect in he must learn, the value and pleasures 
which he is held. of which he cannot then understand. 

Illustration. When Cyrus the Great desired to enlist the Persian warriors to join 
in his plans, he assembled the army on a certain day and place, and provided each with an 
axe. He marched them into the forest, and made them toil all day in cutting down trees, 
with coarse food and little rest. The next day he brought them to a great banquet, with 
abundant meat and rich wines in profusion, and bid them feast and be merry. They 
enjoyed it all the more after the hard fare of the previous day, and joined in merry songs 
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Joshua 24: 14-25. LESSON VI. Fourth Quarter. 

16. And the people answered and said, God forbid that we should 
forsake the Lord to serve other gods ; 

17' for the Lord our God, he {J j that brought us "^ and our fathers „p 
out of the land of E'gypt, from the house of bondage, and ^^^ did those 
great signs in our sight, and preserved us in all the way wherein we went, 
and among all the JJSpiJs through themid-tof whom we passed : 

18. ^J the Lord drave out from before us all the J^JiS, even the 
Am'or-ites which dwelt in the land : **tt5rSow'" we also ^iu serve the Lord ; 
for he S our God. 

19. And J6sh'u-a said unto the people, ^ Ye cannot serve the Lord! for 
he jj an *holy God; he J ^a jealous God; *he will not forgive your 
uinXlSSr nor your sins. 

« Matt. 6: 24. 3 Ex. 20: 5. 

' Lev. 19 : 2 ; Psa, 99: 5i 9. ^ £x. 23 : 21. 

and tales and dances. At evening Cyrus called them together, and asked which service 
they liked best. Then he said to them, ** If you follow me, you will enjoy ease, abun- 
dance, and luxury. If you refuse, you must toil on in privations and hardships as you do 
now, and so end your days." — Condensed from AbboWs Cyrus the Great, 

Third. The People decide for God (vs. 16-18). God wants a free, deliberate 
choice, without compulsion. The people were free to choose. 16. Qod forbid. ** The 
form of the Hebrew is * A profane thing be it to us ! * To translate this Hebrew exclama- 
tion by an English oath, as our versions regularly do, savors somewhat of the taking of the 
divine name in vain. The phrase states a reason for their choice. The forsaking of Jeho- 
vah strikes them as something horrible and profane and shocking." — Professor Beecher, 
That we should forsake the Lord. The people decided, and sincerely, to serve God. 
It was made under an appeal, under the power of the strongest and best motives that could 
be brought to bear upon them, when their minds were uplifted into clearest vision, above 
the smoke and clouds of earth. That was the right time to make a decision. God has 
given us feelings on purpose to move us to decide aright. Joshua did everything possible 
to confirm their decision and to render it enduring. He made them repeat it three times 
(vs. 16, 21, 24), each time in stronger terms, and in clearer light. Nor was it in vain. It 
was no decision vanishing like **the morning cloud and early dew,** but it lasted for a 
whole generation, as long as the people lived who made this choice (Josh. 24: 31; Judg. 
2: 7). 

17, 18. These verses express some of the reasons noted above for their choice. It is 
true that there came later reactions. Some one has said that ** sudden resolutions, like the 
sudden rise of the mercury in the barometer, indicate nothing but the changeableness of the 
weather.** Sometimes this is true, but a deliberate thoughtful resolution is a real elevation 
of the life. Battles may be lost in life's warfare, but there is a real gain if one continues 
to war against the evil within. Good resolutions pave not the pathway to hell, but the 
pathway to heaven. The only real failure is in not continuing to resolve till the end is 
gained. It took centuries for the Israelites to become wholly freed from idolatry, but the 
result came. • 

Illustration. Carlyle, speaking of the Reformation, says: "Once risen into this 
divine white heat of temper, were it only for a season and not again^ it is henceforth con- 
siderable through all its remaining history. Nations are benefited for ages by being thrown 
once into divine white heat in this manner. And no nation that has not had such divine 
paroxysms at any time is apt to come to much.** So these wonderful experiences help us 
all the rest of our lives. Revival heights bless us evermore; and when they have passed 
away, and we have come again into our ordinary routine, a new light still shines on the 
daily life, the level is higher, the ideal is nobler. 

Fourth. The Resolution enforced by a Solemn Appeal and Warning 
(vs. 19, 20). 19. Ye cannot serve the Lord, etc., i. ^., "ye cannot in your own 
strength; it is more difficult th^ you imagine.**— y. /''., and B. " It cannot be supposed 
for a moment that Joshua intended to deter the people from the service of God by repre- 
senting it as impracticable or dangerous. On the contrary, his design is to enlist them 
more sincerely and steadfastly in it.'* — Bush, It was a very serious and difficult thing to 
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November 9. JOSHUA'S PARTING ADVICE. Joshua 24: 14-25. 

20. ^ If ye forsake the Lord, and serve strange gods, ^ then he will turn 
and do you ^^Jj; and consume you, after that he hath done you good. 

21. And the people said unto J6sh'u-a, Nay; but we will serve the 
Lord. 

22. And J6sh'u-a said unto the people. Ye J^ witnesses against your- 
selves that * ye have chosen you the Lord, to serve him. And they said, 
wJSS witnesses. 

23. Now therefore *put away, said he ^ the strange gods which ^ among 
you, and incline your heart unto the Lord t^e ^d of Is'ra-el. 

» I Chron. 38: 9; Isa. i: 38. 3 Paa. 119: 173. 

3 Josh. 33 : 15 ; Acts 7: 4a. ^ V. 14 ; Gen. 35 : 2. 

serve God, and unless they were true-hearted and sincere, they would not succeed. For 
he is an holy God, and therefore cannot endure anything impure or selfish or wicked in 
his children. He is a jealous Gk>d, unwilling to have a rival, as a true husband or wife 
is and ought to be unwilling to have a rival in the other's affections. Such a rival is intrin- 
sically opposed to the very nature of the relation. He will not forgive your transgres- 
sions. ** Rather, ' will not pass by,' as if taking no notice. Joshua is supposing their 
wilful rebellion and forsaking of God." — Gray, He will not tolerate your transgres- 
sions. He will punish them, and take every means to save you from them. It will 
not be possible, under God's rule, to prosper while continuing in sin, as was shown 
in the case of the fiery serpents and their complaints at Meribah, and the disaster at Ai. 
The appeal was made **in such terms as to challenge their manly resoluteness, and arouse 
their determination. As the quaint English commentator puts it, he * drives the nail to 
the head.' He acts upon the maxim, *■ Fast bind, fast find.' In his view, no hasty, super- 
ficial promising will do. So he sets the difficulties of the case before them, and then we 
have the colloquy in which they, in the face of the difficulties, reiterate their decision." — 
Professor Beecher in S, S. Times. They were to be like boats moving through the waves, 
not like corks, merely rising and falling with them. 

Fifth. The People reiterate their Decision (v. 21). 21. And the people 
said unto Joshua, Nay; but, rather "for." All you say makes our resolution more 
firm. Nothing can move us from our decision. Or possibly the sense is, — Nay, these 
evils will not come upon us, for we will serve the Lord. The warnings had a good effect. 
Warnings are not meant to frighten men into religion and right doing, but to utilize their 
foresight and wisdom and prudence, and to keep them from going blindly and ignorantly to 
destruction. The falling barometer does not frighten the ship's captain, but informs him 
and urges him to preparation against the coming storm. 

IV. Three Witnesses to their Promise. — Vs. 22-25. The First Witness, 
Themselves. 2a. Ye are witnesses against yourselves. Your public promise to 
obey will be a witness that you know your duty and accepted the conditions of blessings 
for obedience and punishment for disobedience. This witness will warn you if you are 
tempted to go astray, and will justify God's dealings with you, if, forsaking God, you suffer 
the bitter punishment. 

Witnessing against Ourselves. It is still true of men that they are witnesses 
against themselves as to their duty toward God now; and they will be all the witnesses 
needed in the day of judgment, (i) Every sinner's conscience is a witness against his 
course. (2) The principles on which business men must act as the condition of worldly 
success will witness against those who refuse to apply like principles to religion, — princi- 
ples, which, if lived out, would lead them to be Christians. (3) The faultfindings of men 
against good people show that these faultfinders know what is right, and are to blame if 
they do not live up to it. (4) The principles on which good government in this world is 
based will justify God's moral dealings with men. (5) The obedience which parents 
require of their children, the gratitude acknowledged to be due for favors received, the 
honor demanded for those to whom honor belongs, will all witness to the justice of God's 
demand for our obedient and loving service. (6) Our professions of religion are an abiding 
witness against us, if we forsake God. 

23. Now therefore. If you have spoken truly, show it by your actions, and put 
away . . . the strange gods which are among you. This shows that there was need 
of Joshua's warning. The disease was only beginning, but if let alone it would destroy the 
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JUDGBS 2: 7-16. 



LESSON VII. 



Fourth Quartm. 



24. And the people said unto J5sh'u-a, The Lord our God will we 
serve, and „„to his voice will we y,^^^rx. 

25. So J6sh'u-a ^made a covenant with the people that day, and set 
them a statute and an ordinance * in She'chem. 



«Ex. 15: zs. 



' V. 26. 



whole body. And incline your heart unto tlie Lord God, for if they gave God their 
hearts, they would not worship idols; and all acts of worship, even to the Lord, were in 
vain, unless they proceeded from a heart of love. The supreme love of God was the foun- 
tain from which all morality and all their prosperity and success would flow. They only 
truly worship God, who worship in spirit and in truth. 

24. Again, in still stronger words, they promise. His voice will we obey. Thus 
there has been a threefold promise on the part of the people to engrave it deep into their 
souls. 

The Second Witness was a Public Pledge and Covenant. 25. So Joshua 
made a covenant with the people that day, t. g,, **he solemnly ratified and 
renewed the covenant of Sinai (Ex. 19: ao), as Moses had done before him in the plains 
of Moab (Deut. 291 i).** — CooJi, Set them a statute. ** Either he formed the whole 
into a statute and ordinance which was promulgated for all Israel to receive and obey, or it 
may mean that he declared or propounded to them, he set before them, the sum and sub- 
stance of the Mosaic statutes, which their covenant obliged them to observe.** — Bush. 
Joshua wrote all these words in the book of the law of the Lord (v. 26). This was on the 
same principle as the Lord*s Supper and the church covenant and the temperance pledge. 
The words were for all time a witness for them if they did right, and a witness against them 
if they did wrong. 

The third witness was a great monumental stone set up "under an oak (or oak 
grove) that was by the sanctuary of the Lord** (v. 26) perhaps the ancient altar where 
Abraham and Jacob had worshiped centuries before. 

Illustration. Webster's words on Bunker Hill. ** That motionless shaft will be the 
most powerful of speakers. Its speech will be of civil and religious liberty. It will speak 
of patriotism and courage. It will speak of the moral improvement and elevation of man- 
kind. Decrepit age will lean against its base, and ingenuous youth gather around it, speak 
to each other of the glorious events with which it is connected, and exclaim, * Thank God, 
I also am an American.' ** 



LESSON VII. — November 16. 



THE TIME OF THE JUDGES. — Judges 2 : 7-16. 

QOLDEN TEXT. — They cry unto the Lord in their trouble, and he saveth them out 
of their distresses. — Psa. 107 : 19. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

The remaining regular lessons are from 
a distinct period or epoch in the history of 
the Jewish nation. 

It is well to notice first the development 
of the Israelites. In fact, we are studying 
the making of a nation. 



Patriar- 
chal 
Period. 



The Dis- The Wil- The 
cipline of demess | Con- 
Egypt. Training, quest. 



The 

Judges. 



The 

Kings. 



There are many difficult questions con- 
cerning this period and the recorded history, 
some of which we will touch upon at the 



LEARN BY HEART. 

Vs. 18, 19; Deut. 8: 2; Job 33: 29, 30; 
Rom. 12: 5, 6. 



THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

TAe Polychrome Bible on Judges, by 
Prof. George F. Moore, D.D., with an origi- 
nal translation; The International Critical 
Commentary on Judges, by Prof. George F. 
Moore, D.D. ; The Lex Mosaica, or, the Law 
of Moses and the Higher Criticism^ the 
chapter on **The Period of the Judges," by 
Richard V. French, LL.D., F.S.A.; The 
Bible as Literature, "The Age of the 
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November i6. 



THE TIME OF THE JUDGES. 



Judges 2: 7-16. 



beginning of the lesson. But these may be 
omitted in teaching the younger classes. 
f 

THE SECTION 

is the general view given of the whole 
period (Judg. 2: 6-3: 6). 

Book of Judges. See below. 

Perhaps the following diagram will make 
more plain to our pupils the work of the 
judges in connection with the slow and 
variable progress of the nation in moral life. 



The Ideal. — What they ought to be. 




The Israelites, as 
they were, are desig- 
nated by the lower line. The judges are 
represented by the arrows pointing upward 
to the ideal. The arrows below represent 
the influence of the oppressions and suffer- 
ings for their sins, urging them to be better. 
Altogether there is a gradual upward 
movement. 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

Subjects to be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

The judges. 

The book of the Judges. 

The condition of Israel at this time. 

Why they fell into sin. 

Punishment and its necessity. 

Loving help as a motive. 



Judges,'* by Professor Batten; Introduction 
to Old Testament Literature^ by Professor 
Driver; Outline Studies of the Books of the 
Old Testament y by Professor Moorehead. 
There are some excellent remarks applicable 
to the study of the Judges in Professor 
Moul ton's Literary Study of the Bible ^ on 
"The Higher Unity in Literature," pp. 
93-96. Prof. Ira M. Price's Syllabus of 
Old Testament History; Geikie's Hours 
with the Bible; Stanley* s /ewish Church, 
chaps, 13-19; Professor Edersheim's Bible 
History ; Prof. Marcus Dod's Israel's Iron 
Age ; Pulpit Commentary ; Bible Commen- 
tary ; Expositor^ s Bible ; Cambridge Bible; 
Commentaries by Bush, Keil, Lange, 
Ellicott. 



LESSON OUTLINE. 

SUBJECT: How Qod helped the 
People to be Good. 

I. The Book of Judges. 

Judges. The period of the Judges in the history. 
Construction of the book. 

II. The Death of Joshua (vs. 6-9). 

III. General Conditions of the Times 

OF THE Judges (v. 10). 

Government. 

Religion and education. 

Training of children. 

Partly subdued. 

Development. 

General prosperity mingled with adversity. 

IV. The Fall into Sin (vs. 11-13). 

V. What God did to save and Re- 
store (vs. 14-16). 

Punishment. 

Mercy and deliverance. 

VI. Practical Lessons. 



I. The Book of Judg'es. — First. The Name. This book is so named because it 
is the record of the exploits of some of the leaders, heroes, champions, and deliverers of 
Israel during one marked period of their history, extending from the Conquest of Palestine 
to the period of the kings. 

Second. The Judges. "The signification of the Hebrew word is much wider than 
that of the Greek npir^?, the Latin judex , or the English judge, ^^ The judge was not only 
the vindicator^ the punisher^ but also the defender, the deliverer. And * * as the administra- 
tion of justice was, in times of peace, the most important function of the chieftain or king, 
the noun is sometimes equivalent to ruler. ... It is clear that the writer regarded these 
judges as a succession of chiefs^ who arose in different parts of the land, ruling with an 
authority which "^^lS personal and not hereditary.^'* — Prof. Geo. F. Moore, D*D. 

"They were more like Peter the Hermit and Jeanne d*Arc than like Roman dictators.** 
— Seelye. In most cases they gained their authority by their great personal qualities and 
executive powers, shown by their military success in delivering the people from the 
oppressors. 

The nation had no fixed political capital, and the judge selected his own place of resi- 
dence (Judg. 4: 5; 10: 1, 2). "He was surrounded by but little splendor, having no 
toyal court, in the proper sense of the term.*' — Johnson. "They received no salary, 
imposed no tributes, made no laws, but merely exercised, for the deliverance of Israel, the 
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6. ^;J when ^ J5sh'u-a had i^t the people .*J^, the children of Is'ra-el 

went every man unto his inheritance to possess the land. 

• . 

« Josh. 22 : 6. 

personal ascendency conferred upon them by 'the Spirit of God.*" — Ellicott, There 
were fifteen judges in all. Eight were military heroes, five seem to have led more peaceful 
lives; while Eli the high priest and Samuel the prophet stand apart with peculiar missions. 

The Period of the Judges. According to i Kings 6: i, there were 480 years 
between the Exodus and the commencement of the Temple in the fourth year of Solo- 
mon's reign. Deducting from this the 40 years in the wilderness, 25 years of Joshua in 
Canaan, and 20 or 40 for Saul's reign, 40 for David's reign, and 3 years of Solomon's 
reign, the period of the judges would be 480-148=332 years (or 480-128 = 352 
years), including the judgeships of Eli and Samuel up to the beginning of the reign of 
Saul. Of this about 280 years belong to the book of Judges. But if we add together the 
numbers given in Judges they amount to 410 years. For this and other reasons it is entirely 
probable that " the oppressions and deliverances were not successive, but, in part, syn- 
chronous. They were, in fact, without exception, local struggles; and it is not only 
conceivable, but highly probable, that while one part of the land was enjoying security under 
its judge, other tribes were groaning under the foreign yoke." — Professor Moore, While 
several of the events were thus occurring at the same time in different parts of the land, in 
other cases the judges ruled practically over the whole. ** The judges formed temporary 
heads in particular centers, or over particular groups of tribes, — Barak, in the north of 
Israel, Gideon, in the center, Jephthah, on the east of Jordan, Samson, in the extreme 
southwest." — Driver, 

Dates. For the order, dates, and durations of the rule of the various judges, see Old 
Testament Chronology, p. 6. 

The period of 280 years extends, according to common chronology, from the death of 
Joshua, B. c. 1426, to the birth of Samuel, B. c. 1146. 

Fourth. The Construction of the Book of Judges. The book of the Judges 
consists of three parts : — 

1. Judg. 1-2: 5, giving a brief review of the wars immediately after the death of 
Joshua. Professors Driver, Moore, and others regard this period as a resume of the 
conquest under Joshua, making the first statement, ** After the death of Joshua it came to 
pass," to be a later addition, referring not to the immediately following events, but to the 
period of the judges as a whole. And they find many contradictions between the two 
accounts. But it seems more scientific to take the account as it stands, and use the facts as 
given to us, and then there is no contradiction, but merely the differences of fact in two 
different periods. 

2. From Judg. 2: 6-16: 31 we have a history of successive oppressions and deliver- 
ances by judges, not probably all in chronological order, but selected from the history to 
teach great religious lessons for the good of the nations. 

3. Judg. 17-21 are an appendix throwing light on the social and religious life of the 
times; to which should be added the book of Ruth, which sheds a more beautiful and 
pleasing light over all. 

A distinction must be made between the date of the events, the date of the first records 
of these events, and the date when the books were put into their present shape. There 
are the same differences in modern history. English history has been written over many 
times, and the latest historians use their predecessor's work as well as the earliest contem- 
porary documents, and the history is, doubtless, the more exactly true on that account, and 
are readable by us, while the earlier ones could not well be read on account of the changes 
in language. 

Time. It is uncertain at what date the book of Judges was completed in its present 
form. Professor Moore thinks it was not till after the exile. But there were certainly 
earlier records, and, doubtless, written histories of these events not far from the time of their 
occurrence. 

II. The Death of Joshua* — Vs. 6-9. 6. And when Joshua. On the life and 
character of Joshua, see Lesson I. of this Quarter. Let the people go, as in Josh. 24: 
28. It therefore probably refers to their departure from the great meeting in Shechem 
after his farewell address, and their solemn covenant. 
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7. ^ And the people served the Lord all the days of J5sh'u-a, and all 
the days of the elders that " outlived Josh'u-a, who had seen all the great 
^St of the Lord, that he h«iw,5u,fht for Is'ra-el. 

8. And * J6sh'u-a the son of Ntin, the servant of the Lord, died, J^X an 
hundred and ten years old. 

9. ^ And they buried him in the border of his inheritance in *Tlm'nath- 
he'res, in the wifSStry of E'phr&-][m, on the north oAtlSSiiS'of Ga'&sh. 

10. And also all that generation were gathered unto their fathers : and 
there arose another generation after them, which *knew not the Lord, 
nor yet the ^^"i' which he had ^i^\t for Is'ra-el. 

' Josh. 24: 31. * Josh, ig: 50. 

2 Josh. 24 : 29. ^ £x. 5:2;! Sam. 2 : 12 ; Jer. 9: 3. 

3 Josh. 24 : 30. a Hebrew, prolonged <iays a/ttr Joshua. 

7. Served the Lord all the days of Joshua. So deep was the impress of this great 
and good man upon the nation. All the days of the elders. Those who were leaders 
by reason of age and ability. This implies some kind of at least local political organization. 
*' These elders would be old enough to take part in the war of Canaan twenty-five years 
before, according to Judg. 3: 1,2; and therefore reckoning from the age of twenty to sev- 
enty, we cannot be far wrong in assigning a period of about fifty years from the entrance 
into Canaan to the death of the elders, or twenty or twenty-five years after the death of 
Joshua." — Cook. Seen all the great works of the Lord. This reveals another power- 
ful source of impression upon the character of men, — the experience of God's wonderful 
works for the good of men. These two are among the mightiest moral forces for the 
progress of man. 

8. And Joshua . . . died. Vs. 6-9 are a repetition of Josh. 24: 28-31, with slight 
variations. 

9. Buried him ... in Timnath-heres (or Serah in Joshua), in the mount (hill 
country) of Ephraim, ** about nine miles south of Shechem." — Geo, Adam Smith, 

III. The General Conditions of the Times of the Jodgres. — V. lo. All that 
generation (see on v. 7). Anothef generation . . . whicji knew not the Lord. 
*• Had no practical or experimental knowledge of him; no deep or lively impression of his 
goodness; no affectionate, grateful, or devout sense of the wondrous manifestations of his 
power in their liehalf (see on Ex. i : 8)." — Bush, 

1. Government. The government was a theocracy; 1. e,y God himself was the chief 
ruler, and there was no visible central supreme power, either in king, president, or con- 
gress; a most excellent plan if the people all remained good. Each tribe was independent. 
The people were divided into hereditary clans, something like the clans of the Scotch High- 
landers. Each village was complete and independent. The laws werfe the laws given 
them through Moses, and no new ones were made. The priests were the ultimate appeal 
in cases of dispute. The high priest was a kind of prime minister of God. There was no 
standing army, and no provision was made for war. Professional soldiers did not exist. 

2. Religion and Education. There was a central place of religious worship at 
Shiloh, for the whole nation. Here were the tabernacle, the ark, the altar for daily sacri- 
fices; and hence at this place the tribes were to assemble three times a year for the great 
feasts. The Levites were intended to be scattered through the nation, as its religious 
teachers. We know that in Samuel's times there were schools of the prophets in various 
places. The religious institutions bound the people together into one nation; and the 
Mosaic laws separated them from all other nations, thus intensifying the national idea. 

3. Training of Children. There seems to have been a great neglect of family 
training and family religion after the death of Joshua. If the former generation had obeyed 
God's command to teach their children what God had done for them and said to them, no 
such state of things could have arisen as is described in the book of Judges. 

4. The Old Nations Left. The Canaanites, though conquered, were only partially 
subdued. Their armies had been defeated in battle, pursued, scattered, broken, and most 
of their strong cities captured, and more or less thoroughly destroyed; yet still they 
remained in very considerable force in the country, holding some of their strong points in 
defense. The duty of the Israelites was to drive the Canaanites wholly out of the land 
and to take full possession at the beginning. It was best that they should not be anni- 
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bilated nt onc« before they could take possession (Deut. 7: 
23), lest the wild beasts increase too fast in the wild lands; 
but the Israelites should have taken possession as soon as they 
could. Since they had not done this, the next best thing for 
them was a course of discipline by means of their sins. When 
they refused the divine teacher and his lessons of victory, cour- 
age, heroism} and fidelity, then they must go to school to a 
different and severer teacher, and from annoyances, tempta- 
tions, dangers, and evil men gain discipline and learn the les- 
sons of obedience and righteousness. On account of their 
neglect, they were led into idolatry and other sins, and were 
troubled for a thousand years. A thorough conquest at first 
would have saved them ages of suffering and sinning. 

5. Development. Punishment for their sins was both the 
natural outgrowth of their actions, and the necessary means of 
saving them from sin and destruction. It was like the driving 
of Adam and Eve out of paradise. It was a punishment, but a 
redemptive punishment. After they had sinned Eden was the 
worst place in the world for them; but outside, by thorns and 
sorrows, they were disciplined so that they might reach the 
paradise above. So, since the Israelites had disobeyed and left 
many of the heathen nations in the land, it was necessary that 
these should be made the instruments of punishment to the 
Israelites to save them from destruction. Thus a real growth 
was going on during these periods of suffering and anarchy, 
and of deliverance and peace. **They learned by perpetual struggle to defend their new 
home, and the free exercise of their religion, and so they prepared for coming generations 
a sacred place where that religion and national culture might develop. During the long 
pause of apparent inaction, a hidden movement was going on, and the principles and truths 
so marvelously brought to light were taking firm root." — Ewald, The progress was like 
the winding road up a mountain, often seeming to reverse the former direction, yet with 
always an upward trend. It was like the coming in of the tides, by waves, with constant 
reactions; while on the whole the tide was gaining. 

6. Genehal Prosperity mingled with Auvbrsitv. ** It would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that there was nothing, during all the centuries covered by this book, but an unbroken 
series of apostasies and judgments. It would be as correct to infer from a modern criminal 
calendar that there were none but law-breakers in the country." — Proftssor Gretn* From 
a hasty glance at the records we get an impression, as we used to do from the histories of 
a generation ago, that most of the years were filled with wars and oppressions. But a 
careful study and a glance at the chronological chart, p. 6, shows that the times of peace 
and prosperity were much longer than the times of war and oppression. The black lines 
denote wars, the white spaces denote peace, those shaded denote oppressions. The inter- 
vals of peace naturally take up less space in the history than do the severer epochs of war 
and oppression, which mark sudden steps in the discipline of the people. 
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" The times of quiet and unbroken 
peace, 

Though for a nation times of bless- 
edness. 

Give back faint echoes from the his- 
torian 's page-" 

A simple crime or accident 
will occupy more space in the 
newspapers than a whole life- 
time of noly and peaceful living. 
So in the ordinary histories of 
the Wars of the Roses in 
England one would scarcely 
gain a hint of the progress and 
development of the people, 
while the leaders were busy 
with fighting. 
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that which was 



evil in the sight of the 



11. And the children of Is'ra-el did 
Lord, and served the Ba'aHm : 

12. tSd tihey ^forsook the Lord j^^ God of their fathers, which brought 
them out of the land of E'gypt, and followed ^ other gods, of the gods of 
the P^Ple, that ^^ round about them, and * bowed themselves down unto 
them; and they provoked the Lord to anger. 



« Deut. 31 



« Deut. 6 : 14. 



3 Ex. 20: 5. 



Whatever of folly, shame, or crime 
Within thy mighty bounds transpires, 

With speed defying space and time 
Comes to us on the accusing wires ; 



While all thy wealth of noble deeds, 
Thv homes of peace, thy votes uns 
Thy love that pleads for human needs, 



Thv homes of peace, thy votes unsold, 
hy love that pleads for human needs, 
1 he wrongs redressed, but half is told I 



Each poor wretch, in his prison cell 
Or gallows-noose, is interviewed ; 

We know the single sinner well, 
And not the nine and ninety good. 

Yet, if on daily scandals fed. 

We seem at times to doubt thy worth, 
We know thee still, when all is said. 

The best, the dearest spot on earth. 

•- IVkittur. 



Taking Ruth, and the story of Elkanah, Hannah, and Samuel into the account, we gain 
a more correct and hopeful view of the times. Where will you find more charming pictures 
of peaceful rural life? 

IV. The Fall Into SIh. — Vs. 11-13. 11. And the children of Israel did evil. 
They first forgot God (v. 10). Their faith lost its reality and power. The decay of faith 
is the prelude to the decay of morals. In the sight of the Lord, in the presence of his 
commandments, and in view of his works of goodness, and his past punishments of sin. 
The sin was treason towards their God. It was rebellion to his face. And served. ** The 
true religion is a service of love and reverence; but all false religion is a service of super- 
stition and terror. The impenitent often think that by refraining from being Christians 
they escape service; while, on the contrary, they serve Satan, who is a cruel master and 
whose wages are death." — Johnson. Baalim, the plural 
of Baal^ ** an intensive plural, great lord, or supreme lord, ~ 

like Elohimy the Hebrew word for God, which is in the 
plural." — Prof, C. A. Briggs, Or it represents the variety 
of offices and attributes of the god; or it represents the 
multitude of local deities. There was no one god named 
Baal, but there were innumerable Baals, each with a proper 
name of its own. So Professor Moore, Baal was worshiped 
in the use of images of wood, stone, bronze, silver, and gold, 
and pillars of stone. These images and pillars were set up 
by the side of altars as places of sacrifice, upon high places, 
either on hills or artificial mounds, towers or roofs of palaces, 
and sometimes in temples. Baal was worshiped by kissing 
his images (i Kings 19: 18), enthusiastic dances, cutting 
of the person, and other ecstatic rites (i Kings 18: 26- 
28), by incense and sacrifices, but the choicest sacrifice 
was an only son. The favorite form of sacrifice to his 
consort Ashtaroth was prostitution. Jehovah was worshiped 
without images, an unseen but infinite eternal God. He 
was worshiped by sacrifices, every part of which was full 
of spiritual meaning, showing the people the awful evil of 
sin, teaching holiness, purity, consecration, communion with God, brotherly love. — Con- 
densed from Prof, C, A, Briggs in S. S, Times, 

12. And they forsook the Lord. Probably not all, but enough to represent the 
nation. **The grand success of the reformation achieved by Samuel, and such glimpses of 
Hebrew life as are given in the book of Ruth, seem to imply that, as a whole, there was 
always a latent religious life in the mass of the people, needing only to be roused and puri- 
fied." — Geikie, Which brought them out of the land of Egypt. Who had done 
such wonders for them; to whom they owed their very existence as a nation. This is stated 
to show the ingratitude, the folly, and the treason the Israelites committed in forsaking God. 
And provoked the Lord to anger. "They exasperated Jehovah." There was no 
passion, no vindictiveness, but grief and indignation, an intense feeling against sin. The 
people he wished to save refused to be saved. The people for whom he was doing great 
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13. And they forsook the Lord, ^ and served Ba'al and the Ash'ta-roth. 

14. * And the anger of the Lord was \,^i^ against Js'ra-el, and he 
* delivered them into the hands of spoilers that spoiled them, and * he sold 
them into the hands of their enemies round about, so that they * could not 
any longer stand before their enemies. 

15. Whithersoever they went out, the hand of the Lord was against 
them for evil, as the Lord had ,^?;,, and * as the Lord had sworn unto 
them : and they were «^Vi^ distressed. 

' Judg. 3:7; Psa. 106 : 36. * Judg. 3 : 8 ; 4 : 3 ; Psa. 44 ; i2. 

*Judi. 3: 8; Psa. 106; 40. * Lev. 26: 37; Josh. 7: la. 

3 a Kings 17 : ao . * Lev. 26 ; Deut. a8. 

things, for whom he was seeking a glorious and blessed career, through whom he would 
save and uplift the world, were basely casting these pearls away, and like swine trampling 
them under their feet. No good person could help being indignant. Love itself must 
flame and burn like a volcano. 

13. Ashtaroth, the plural of Ashtoreth, as Baalim of Baal, and probably for the same 
reasons. Ashtaroth, **most happy, or fortunate, the supreme source of happiness,*' was 
the female deity corresponding to Baal, the moon or the planet Venus, as Baal was the sun. 
"This female deity combines the attributes of the classic Juno, Venus, and Minerva.** — 
Briggs, She was the goddess of the sexual passions, and was worshiped with licentious 
rites. The Roman Venus was allied to this goddess, the goddess of springtime, of gardens, 
of blossoming vegetation. See Hastings* Bible Dictionary, 

V. What God did to save and Restore. — Vs. 14-16. First. He made them 
SUFFER THE CONSEQUENCES OF THEIR SiNS. 14. The anger (indignation) of the Lord 
was hot. What had seemed dull and tame to them blazed up in a fiery flame. The more 
intense the love, the more intense also the indignation. If the feelings against sin do not 
flame and burn, then the love also is a feeble thing. 

Second. He delivered them, for punishment. Their enemies were only the instru- 
ments in the hands of God. From whatever source the punishment of sin comes, it is from 
God. Into the hands of spoilers. Those who took the spoils of war; also robbers, 
plundering bands. ** Ancient warfare was always attended by the greatest cruelties; it was 
always predatory; the property of the people was taken away, and the people themselves 
carried in bonds as slaves. Modern warfare is sufficiently horrible; but the ancient was 
tenfold more horrible.'* — Johnson, He sold them. For the sake of the spoils which 
attracted them, the fruits of Israel*s prosperity, the nations were allowed to gain victories 
over them, so that they (the Israelites) could not any longer stand before their ene- 
mies. Luxury and vice weakened them, disobedience lessened their patriotism, conscious- 
ness of wrong took away their courage and manliness, their turning from God aroused 
jealousies and caused divisions. They ate of the fruit of their own doings and were filled 
with their own devices. Compare Prov. i : 24-32. 

" The gods are just, and of our pleasatit vices 
Make instruments to plague us." 

— Skaketpeare* 

" With repentance, his only companion, he lay, 
And a dismal companion was he." 

15. The hand of the Lord was against them. His power and influence. The 
Almighty God was against them. Their only Hope was changed into an enemy. God could 
not bless a disobedient people, for that would be to encourage disobedience. As the 
Lord had said. The Lord keeps his threatenings as well as his promises. 

Illustration. It is stated that two Jewish rabbis were crossing Zion Hill in Jerusalem 
and saw a fox run by. One wept at the sight, while the other cheerfully smiled. He who 
had laughed inquired the cause of the other's tears. ** How can I help weeping," he 
replied, ** when I see the threatenings against our holy city so exactly fulfilled? ** "And 
for that reason I rejoice,*' said the other, ** for the prophecies of its glorious restoration are 
equally plain and numerous; and as the punishment has been literally executed, we may 
the more certainly expect the accomplishment of the promises.** All this evil was like the 
"woe unto you ** of Jesus, for the purpose of urging the people to forsake their sins and 
return to God. 
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16. ^•'^2!?'"' *the Lord raised up judges, which **11I;3** them out of the 
hand of those that spoiled them. 

' Judg. 3 : 9, 10; Acts 13: 20. 

Second. He gave them Dbuverance. x6. Nevertheless. God punishes his 
people, but he does not destroy them. As soon as his discipline has led them to repentance 
and to a better life, he delivers them from the evils their sins had brought upon them. The 
Lord raised up, in various ways, by various means; sometimes by a direct call, some- 
times by natural methods of his providence. But in all cases it was the Lord who did it. 
Judges, deliverers. See above. God by his goodness would lead them to repentance. 
This is the motive God loves to apply to men so long and so far as possible. 

VL Some Practical Lessons.— i. In the book of the Judges we are studying not a 
continuous history, but lessons from life, than which nothing is deeper, more interesting, 
and more instructive. 

2. The book of Judges impresses upon its readers two great lessons : ( i ) That unfaith- 
fulness to Jehovah is always punished; *'that whenever Israel falls away from him, he 
withdraws his protection and leaves it defenseless before its foes.'' — Int. Crit. Com, 
(2) With this is also taught ** the lesson of Jehovah's unfailing readiness to come to the 
help of his people when in their deep distress they turn to him." — Polychrome Bible, 

3. " Goodness or love relatively to persistent sin is righteous punishment; relatively 
to penitent sorrow it is mercy and forgiveness." — Bishop Hervey, 

Illustration. " If the reply comes that there is no use in trying to frighten men into 
doing right, all I can say is that we are not trying to frighten men into doing right. I think 
we should all agree that there is very little virtue, and certainly no beauty, in rectitude that 
is compulsory. But if I were sick and you were to come to me and tell me that I was in a 
bad way, and try to alarm me into consulting a physician, you would think it a very inap- 
posite reply for me to make to say that for you to alarm me about my health showed in you 
an exceedingly narrow and inconsiderate and antiquated temper, and that no man ever yet 
secured his health by attempts made to frighten him into recovery. You would answer, 
and very reasonably, that you had no expectation that frightening me would make me well, 
but that you thought that by appealing to the spot where I kept my anxieties, I might be 
induced to put myself under the care of a physician, who would make me well." — C H, 
Parkhurst, D,D, 

4. There is great danger in making intimate friendships with the world, its sinful ways 
of business, its haunts of vice, its debasing literature, its selfish pleasures, its worldly 
fashions. 

5. The surrounding nations were allowed to be the instrument for their punishment. 
This was wise, for it tended to make the people averse to the things which tempted them, 
as mothers often put something bitter upon the food they do not wish their children to eat. 
So it often is with the worldly vices, and our companions in them, which become a warning 
and instrument of punishment. 

**One cannot touch the pitch of idolatry without being defiled. One cannot stray into 
the pleasure palaces of sensual delights without peril. There is too much in man that 
answers to their allurements." — Bishop Warren, 

Illustration. 6. Like the forsaking of God by these Israelites, our departures from 
God show ingratitude for his mercies as innumerable and as bright as the stars; foolish- 
ness^ to make an enemy of the greatest Being in the universe, who holds all forces under 
his control; treason^ to rebel against our true king. The Israelites fell before the difficul- 
ties and temptations, by the overcoming of which they might have walked as kings and 
princes, the leading nation of the earth. So the very difficulties which God puts in our 
way to develop our character, to stimulate our courage, to enlarge our being, — which mean 
higher "thrones, brighter crowns, sweeter harps, — are transformed by us into excuses for 
sin. We stumble over the very steps God has given us by which to climb to glory. 

7. As in the case of the Canaanites left in the Promised Land, so it is with the Canaan- 
ites in our own hearts. The victory over sin cannot be gained in a day, by one great battle. 
It is a war, not a battle. But God's people should make a constant warfare, and be con- 
stant victors. Every sin left in the heart, every faculty or power not wholly consecrated to 
Christ, every lust unsubdued, will be a trouble and a sorrow all our days. The only true 
way, the only easy way to live a Christian life is to drive out every sin from the soul, and 
let only the holy and heavenly remain. ** He that overcometh shall inherit all things." 
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LESSON VIII. — November 23. 

WORLD'S TEMPERANCE LESSON. — Isaiah 28 : 1-7. 

Study Isa. 28 : 1-13. Read Isa. 28. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — They a/80 hare erred through wine, — Isa. 28 : 7. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

The fourth Sunday in November has been 
set apart by the English Sunday-school 
leaders as a world's temperance Sunday, 
preferring this to a lesson every quarter. 
We all join together, over the whole world, 
in studying this lesson. 

Note the peculiarity of this warning. 
The inhabitants of Judea, the southern king- 
dom, are warned against disobedience, irre- 
ligion, and immorality, by what they can 
see taking place beyond their borders in the 
northern kingdom, where the overwhelm- 
ing scourge of the Assyrian army is devas- 
tating the land for the very sins against 
which the prophet warns his own country- 
men of Judea. It is like one pointing a 
young man, tempted by strong drink, to a 
drunkard and the evils that are overwhelm- 
ing him. 

Lewn something about IsauUi and bU 
prophecies. 

Study the situation in both kingdoms. 



II. 



LESSON OUTLINE. 

The Historical Situation. 

The book of Isaiah, 
llie scene. 
The situatioa. 

The Moral Condition that was 

ruining the Nation (vs. i, 7). 

Their opportunity. 

Their sin. 

Application to temperance. 

III. The Overwhelming Scourge (vs. 

2-4). 

The Assyrian scourge. 
The temperance application. 

IV. GoD*s Promises of Help (vs. 5, 6). 

Temperance application. 



LEARN BY HEART. 

V. 7; I Cor. 9: 25, 27; I Pet. 5: 8. 

CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

Subjects to be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

The historical situation. 

Isaiah's method of argument. 

The overwhelming scourge. 

Intem^rance as a scourge. 

Why God allows such evils to follow intemper«ince. 

God's help to escape. 



THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

Expositor's Bible on Isaiah, by Prof. 
Geo. Adam Smith; Delitzsch's Commen- 
tary on Isaiah, 2 vols., new edition; Pulpit 
Commentary ; Cheyne on Isaiah; Kitto's 
Daily Bible Illustrations , for accounts of 
the siege and captivity. Josephus, and 
Charlotte Elizabeth in Judea Capia give an 
account of a similar siege by the Roman 
Emperor Titus. Rawlinson*s Historical 
Illustrations and Professor Sayce*s Fresh 
Light from the Monuments throw light from 
secular sources on this period. 

Professor Drummond's Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World y "Degeneration*'; 
Bushnell's Sermons ^ ** The Capacity of Re- 
ligion extirpated by Disuse **; Weapons for 
Temperance Warfare ^ by Belle M. Brain 
(35 cts., Christian Endeavor Soc, Boston); 
The Effective Temperance Committee^ by 
Amos R. Wells (5 cts.. Christian Endeavor 
Soc); and the Economic Aspects of the 
Liquor Problem ^ by John Koven, an investi- 
gation made for the Committee of Fifty 
($1.50, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). The 
Crystal River turned on the Black Valley 
Railroad and the Black Valley Country 
($1.00, Lothrop). 



I. The Historical Situation. — Isaiah prophesied about sixty years, from B. c. 
759-698, from the last years of Uzziah till toward the close of Hezekiah's reign. 

Time. This prophecy was spoken about B. c. 725, three years before the fall of 
Samaria. 

To WHOM. It was spoken to the people of Judah and Jerusalem in view of the 
character of the neighboring kingdom of Israel and the punishment for their sins that was 
rapidly approaching. 
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X. Woe to ^the crown of pride* JJ the drunkards of E'phri-im, ''^^ 
io.l5^?ir,S?w^foiTH'^Sa^^^^^ which -i- on the head of the fat \^^; of them 
that are * overcome with wine ! 

* V. 3. * V. 4. a Hebrew, smiitgn down. 

Place in Bible History. 2 Kings 17: 1-23; 18: i-io; 2 Chron. 29, 30. 

Kings. Hezekiah, king of Judah; Hoshea, king of Israel. 

The twenty- eighth chapter of the book of Isaiah ** is one of the greatest of his 
prophecies. It is distinguished by that regal versatility of style, which places its author at 
the head of Hebrew writers. Keen analyses of character, realistic contrasts between sin 
and judgment, clever retorts and epigrams, rapids of scorn, and * a spate * of judgment, but 
for final issue a placid stream of argument banked by sweet parable, — such are the literary 
charms of the chapter, which derives its moral grandeur from the force with which its cur- 
rents set towards faith and reason, as together the salvation of states, politicians, and private 
men. The style mirrors life about ourselves, and still tastes fresh to thirsty men. The 
truths are relevant to every day in which luxury and intemperance abound, in which there 
are eyes too fevered by sin to see beauty in simple purity, and minds so surfeited with 
knowledge or intoxicated with their own cleverness, that they call the maxims of moral 
reason commonplace and scorn religious instruction as food for babes." — Geo, Adam 
Smith. 

The Scene. Isaiah is speaking to the rulers and magnates at Jerusalem (v. 14) and 
warning them of their sin and danger. 

He shows them their own condition by pointing them to the sin and ruin which are 
destroying the northern kingdom (v. i). This is a mirror in which they can see 
themselves. 

Then he shows them that this is their own condition (v. 7). Like the prophet Nathan 
to David, he says. Thou art the man. This is the portrait of yourselves. 

He points out the overwhelming scourge which is devastating the glory of Ephraim, 
and declares that if the Judeans continue in the same sins, nothing can prevent them from 
being overwhelmed with the same ruin. 

The Situation. Palestine lay between the two great nations of the then known 
world, Assyria on the northeast, and Egypt on the southwest. Neither could reach the 
other without going through Palestine. Each wanted this narrow intermediate country, 
both as a defense against the other, and as a safe place where they could gather their forces 
for attack. The Assyrians from the north were at this time in northern Israel trying to 
capture Samaria, and devastating the country. Jerusalem, a strong fortress, a very Gibraltar, 
rarely captured, and outside of the great highways between the two great nations, felt safe. 
Egypt was making overtures to Judea, and the latter had made an agreement with them, 
which the prophet calls a "covenant with death ** and an "agreement with hell." But 
Egypt made many promises, but never a fulfilment, and could not help Judea against the 
Assyrians. There was only one safety, and that was in obedience to the Lord God 
Almighty. 

Within three or four years Samaria, the capital, was captured, and the northern 
kingdom swept out of existence by the Assyrians. 

II. The Moral Condition that was rniningr the Ifation. — Vs. i, 7. Their 
Opportunity, i . God had set them apart for his service, to be trained for his kingdom, 
to be a righteous and glorious nation whose God is the Lord, and to be the means of leading 
all nations into the light and blessing of true religion and heavenly morality. No nobler 
and more glorious mission was ever given to any nation. 

2. Corresponding to this object was an outward condition of great possibilities, a 
magnificent situation. " Samaria lay on a beautiful circular hill which commanded the 
country about in a regal way, and swelled up from a deep broad basin of about two stadia 
(furlongs) in diameter, encircled by a garland of still higher mountains. The situation was 
commanding, the hill cultivated up to the top in terraces, the neighborhood splendid and 
fertile.** — Delitzsch. Jerusalem, too, was exceedingly beautiful for situation, ** the joy of 
the whole earth.** 

Their Sin. i. Woe. Not a wish or a prayer for woe, but a warning that woe was 
coming. To the crown of pride. The capital, so called Ijecause it crowned the hill, or 
because its battlemented walls resembled a crown. To (better, ** of **) the drunkards of 
Ephraim, put for the whole kingdom, because Ephraim was the leading tribe. Whose 
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2. Behold, the Lord hath a mighty and strong one; ^ «'***'* as a tempest 
of hail^ ""** a destroying storm, as a ^^^^ of mighty waters overflowing, shall 
he cast down to the earth * with the hand. 

3. * The crown of pride* ^^ the drunkards of E'phrS-im' shall be trodden 
* under }-{! 

4. i;3 ^ the f«ii„j5 flower of hi. glorious beauty, which j; on the head of the fat 
valley, shall be * filing nowr. a>^ ^s the SSS,?flg before the summer ; which ;j*Si 
he that lookelh upon it seeth, while it is yet in his hand he "" eateth 
it up. 

5. In that day shall the Lord of hosts be for a crown of glory, and for 
a diadem of beauty, unto the residue of his people: 

6. tS5 for a spirit of ^^'JSi to him that sitteth in jJjggSSit, and for 
strength to them that turn b^^k the battle S the gate. 

7. But thSJ 2ilso *have erred through wine, and through strong drink are 
^'IjS^MirtnlJ^f' *the priest and the prophet have erred through strong drink, 
they are swallowed up of wine, they are '^'JJjSj iiSJJT^ through strong drink ; 
they err in vision, they stumble i?/„"d^em?nt. 

« Isa. 30: 30 ; Ezek. 13 : ii. * Prov. ao: i. a Or, wi/A violence. 

« V. I. » Isa. 56: 10, 12. b Hebrew, tuithfeet. 

3 V. I. c Hebrew, rweMtnvetk. 

glorious beauty. The ** glorious beauty " of Samaria was a beauty of magniBcent luxury. 
"Summer'* and "winter houses,** distinct each from the other (Amos 3: 15); ** ivory 
palaces ** (i Kings 22: 39; Amos 3: 15); a wealth of "gardens, vineyards, fig-orchards, 
and oliveyards ** (Amos 4: 9); residences of "hewn stone** (Amos 5: 11); feasts 
enlivened with "the melody of viols*' (Amos 5: 23); "beds of ivory** (Amos 6: 4); 
"wine in bowls ** (Amos 6: 6); "chief ointments *' (Amos 6: 6) constituted a total of 
luxurious refinement beyond which few nations had proceeded at the time. — Rawlinsan, 
Is a fading flower. It was a kind of beauty that was liable to fade. It had nothing of 
the riches that endure, and which no power of man can take away. It was soon to wither 
before the " Sirocco of Assyrian invasion.*' Which are (rather, " is '*) on the head (or 
decks the head) of the fat valleys. " Samaria was built on a hill of an oval form, which 
rose up in the midst of a fertile valley shut in by mountains.** — Rawlinson, Of them, 
etc. The possessors of this crown of pride and these rich valleys were overcome with wine. 
None but intoxicated people could be so blind as not to see their danger. Overcome 
with wine, t. ^., wine-smitten or wine-stricken. A strong description of the intellectual 
and moral effects of drunkenness. Gill's lively paraphrase is " smitten, beaten, knocked 
down with it as with a hammer, and laid prostrate on the ground, where they lie fixed to it, 
not able to get up.'* — Alexander, 

7. But they also, even those in Judah, who saw the destruction of the neighboring 
kingdom. So even those in temperance families and communities are sometimes led astray. 

First. They have erred through wine. Like a drunkard, their steps were un- 
steady, they reeled from side to side, they could not walk in a straight line of duty, but erred 
from God*s commandments. They have gone to forbidden places, they have wandered into 
sins of all kinds, through the influence of intoxicating liquors. Men will do things under 
their influence that they would never dream of doing when they are themselves. 

Second. The priest and the prophet have erred. Strong drink biases and leads 
astray even the religious teachers of the land. The highest, the best, are not safe when 
they use intoxicating liquors. Many have fallen in this way. 

Third. They are swallowed up of wine. " Men sometimes say that they swal- 
low their wine; it were truer to say their wine swallows them.** " It eats up their sub- 
stance, it devours their health, it gnaws off the fine edges of their sense of honor; in fine, 
if it have its way, it will ultimately swallow them down, body and soul.** — Dr. Burrell. 
They become wholly absorbed in their appetite. Men throw away all they have, and all 
they hope for, in this world and in the next, — family, fortune, happiness, life, heaven, 
everything, — to gratify their appetite for strong drink. 

Fourth. They err in vision. They cannot see things as they are. 
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Fifth. They stumble in judgment. They cannot judge anything correctly. Intoxi- 
cating liquors destroy the business judgment, and the clear decisions of conscience. 

Application to Temperance, i. Every one who has become a drunkard was 
once an innocent child. God created him for great things, for an immortal destiny, for 
great usefulness, for a part in bringing in the millennial days, and transforming the world 
into the kingdom of heaven. 

2. For this he gave him great advantages, — a beautiful world to live in, education, 
talents, religion, home, friends, health, opportunities. 

3. But strong drink ruins all this. It destroys the power of usefulness. It weakens 
the intellect. It dulls the conscience. It perverts the judgment. A drinking captain can- 
not steer well. A drinking business man is liable to make bad bargains. 

Illustration. Opisthophoria. •* Dr. Maziotti tells of a man who had a scorbutic 
affection, which he set about to cure with whiskey. He got well of this trouble, but became 
a hard drinker, and soon found himself the victim of a rare disease called opisthophoria. 
This curious affection consists in inability to walk forward. When the patient was told to 
advance, he used every effort to do so, but could only succeed in going backward, and he 
continued to do so until he died.*' 

It is very sad, but the habit of drinking is sure to breed this disease, and the victim is 
never able to go ahead in anything. His movement is all backward. He sees his shop- 
mates and old acquaintances getting on comfortably, feeding and clothing and educating 
their children well, laying up some of their earnings against a rainy day, and gaining the 
respect and esteem of their neighbors and townsmen; but the poor fellow who is taken 
with the opisthophoria can never keep up with them. He is ever going the other way, is 
walking backward all the while, running in debt, starving his children, ruining his health, 
blasting his character, and finally stumbling into perdition. 

•* If you do not wish to get the opisthophoria^ quit your beer." — Condensed from Cyril ^ 
in The Congregationalist, 

Illustration. " A schoolboy in Australia recently put the matter tersely, thus: * I 
abstain from liquor because, if I wish to excel as a cricketer, Grace says, ** Abstain **; as 
a walker, Weston says, ** Abstain **; as an oarsman, Hanlon says, ** Abstain **; as a swim- 
mer, Webb says, "Abstain **; as a missionary, Livingstone says, ** Abstain **; as a doctor, 
Clark says, ** Abstain **; as a preacher, Farrar says, ** Abstain.'* * ** — Youth's Companion, 

III. The Oyerwhelmingr Sconrgre. — Vs. 2-4. 2. Behold the Lord hath. He 
used the Assyrians as a rod wherewith to punish these wicked people. Had they been good, 
he could have saved them, for the Lord 
wielded the rod. A strong one, the 
Assyrian power. A tempest of hail . . . 
a destroying storm ... a flood of 
mighty waters, describe in vivid speech 
the irresistible violence, the devastating force 
with which the Assyrians were about to over- 
whelm them. It is almost impossible for us 
to realize the devastating power of such half- 
savage hordes who lived upon the country, 
who ravaged villages, who murdered women 
and children, who had an unrestrained 
power. They were worse than the plagues 
of Egypt. 

3. The crown of pride (of) the 
drunkards. Their capital, their riches, all 
they most rejoiced in would be trodden 
under feet. Samaria became a heap of 
ruins. 

4. As the hasty fruit, r. v., "the 
firstripe fig before the summer," before the 
usual season for figs. Delitzsch translates 
thus: ** And the fading flower of its spark- 
ling ornament, which is on the head of the 
luxuriant valley, fares as an early fig before 
harvest, which he that sees gazes at, and it 
is scarcely in his hand when he swallows 
it." Such a delicacy so swiftly devoured 
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From a Photograph by Wihon. 
The Old Colonnade, Samarlai. 
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was Samaria to the Assyrians. But Isaiah saw the gathering storm in the northeast. The 
Assyrian empire was still ** maintained by a standing army of veteran soldiers, commanded 
by able generals '* (^Sayce)y and soon their legions would sweep like a hurricane over 
Israel, beat upon Samaria, and Judah could not wholly escape its fury. Isaiah therefore 
'* raised his voice to the magnates of Jerusalem: * Lift your heads from your wine-bowls; 
look north. The sunshine i? still on Samaria, and your fellow- drinkers there are reveling 
in security. But the storm creeps up behind. They shall certainly perish soon; even you 
cannot help seeing that. Let it scare you, for their sin is yours, and that storm will not 
exhaust itself on Samaria. Scorners of religion and righteousness, except ye cease being 
sceptical and drunken, and come back from your diplomacy to faith and reason, ye shall not 
be saved ! * ** — George Adam Smith, 

The tbmpbrancb application of this historical fact and prophetic vision is plain. 
The overflowing scourge, the tempest of hail, the destroying storm, are but faint symbols of 
this curse. The Assyrian hordes, with all their fierceness and fury, did not do so much evil 
to Israel as Intemperance has done, and is now doing, to men. Their great army that 
poured over the land like a deluge was but a guerilla band compared with the army of 
Intemperance. It sweeps away from its victims, property, home, comfort, prosperity, 
usefulness, riches, life, all blessings, including heaven itself. 

THE OLD DECANTER. 

There was an old decanter, 
and its mouth was gaping 
wide; the rosy wine had 
ebbed away and left its 
crystal side; and the 
wind went humming, 
humming, up and 
down the sides it 
flew, and through 
its reed-like, hollow 
neck, the wildest notes 
it blew. I placed it in 
the window, where the 
blast was blowing free, and 
fancied that its pale mouth 
sang the queerest strains to me. 
** They tell me — puny conquerors I 
the Plague has slain his ten, and 
War his hundred thousand of the very 
best of men; but I,** — 'twas thus the bottle 
spake — **but I have conquered more than all 
your famous conquerors so feared and famed of 
yore. Then come, ye youths and maidens all, come 
drink from out my cup, the beverage that dulls the 
brains and burns the spirits up; that puts to shame 
your conquerors that slay their scores below, for 
this has deluged millions with the lava tide of 
woe. Though in the path of battle dark- 
est waves of blood may roll; yet while 
I killed the body, I have damned 

the very soul. The cholera, 

the plagues, the sword, such 

ruin never wrought as I, in mirth or 

malice, on the innocent have brought. 

And still I breathe upon them, and they 

shrink before my breath; and year by year my 

thousands tread the dismal road of Dbath.*' 

And yet moderate drinkers sip their wine, look complaisantly upon their crown of 
pride, and the glorious beauty of their surroundings, as if they were safe from this devas- 
tating power, which is far nearer them than they imagine. But they will not listen to the 
temperance prophets, nor hear the approaching tread of the destro3dng army. •* At the 
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first it is the wine of pleasant fellowship; at the last it is the * wine of the wrath of Almighty 
God, poured out without mixture.' At the first it is the agreeable excitement of an even- 
ing; at the last it is the long-drawn agony of an endless perdition. At the first it is the 
grateful stimulus of an hour; at the last it is Hhe worm that never dies, and the fire that 
never shall be quenched.* ** — Trask, 

IV, God's Promises of Help.--Vs. 5, 6. •* To show the slaves of Circe the physical 
disaster impending — which you must begin by doing, if you are to impress their brutalized 
minds — is not enough. The lesson of Tennyson's Vision of Sin and of Arnold's New 
Sirens is not enough. . . . When you have made the sensual shiver before the disease that 
inevitably awaits them, you must go on to show that there are men who have the secret of 
surviving the most terrible judgments of God, and lift their figures calm and victorious 
against the storm- washed sky. ... It is Isaiah's health as a moralist that he combines the 
two. No prophet ever threatened judgment more inexorable and complete than he. Yet 
he never failed to tell the sinner how possible it was for him to be different." — Rev, 
George Adam Smith. 

5. In that day. The day when the drunkards of Ephraim perished because they would 
not take warning and repent. Shall the Lord of hosts be for a crown of glory. He 
will sustain, defend, and bless, beyond the power of the heart to conceive, those who obey 
him. He will be a crown of glory and a diadem of beauty, both spiritually and outwardly. 
** And clearly the closing of the clouds around Samaria was coincident with the dawn of a 
brighter day in Judah. Hezekiah came to the throne only three years before the fatal siege 
of Samaria began. His accession must have been nearly contemporaneous with that expedi- 
tion of Shalmaneser against Hoshea, when he * shut him up, and bound him in prison ' 
(2 Kings 17: 4), Yet he was not daunted by his neighbor's peril. He began his reign with 
a political revolution and a religious reformation. He -threw off the yoke of Assyria, to 
which his father had submitted (2 Kings 18: 7), and he cleared the land of idols and idol- 
worship. It was the dawn of a day of promise, such as the prophet seems to point to in 
these two verses." — Rawlinson, Unto the residue. The remnant so often referred to 
by Isaiah, who served the Lord. 

6. For a spirit of judgment. Of discerning the right, and governing with justice and 
equity. There is nothing like a supreme love of God, and trust in God, for clearing the 
mind and guiding the judgment. For strength to them that turn the battle to 
(r. v., **at ") the gate. ** These words are applied by all the later writers to those who 
drive the war back to the enemy's own gates, or, as it were, carry it into his own country. 
The two great requisites of civil government are here described as coming from Jehovah. 
The Spirit of this verse is not a mere influence y but God himself." — Alexander. 

Application to Temperance. God would persuade men to a life of temperance by 
showing not only the evils of intemperance, but the heavenly blessings of temperance. To 
those who are truly temperate, who bring every passion and appetite under the control of 
conscience and reason and the divine law, God will bring blessings beyond all that those 
who yield to appetite can conceive. His Spirit will guide the judgment, and make the life 
a crown of glory and a diadem of . beauty. So it will be also to the community. And he 
will give strength to those who are fighting the battle of temperance. Although the enemy 
seem strong and bold and at our very gates, yet their hordes shall be driven back in defeat. 



LESSON IX. — November 30. 
GIDEON AND THE THREE HUNDRED. — Judges 7 : 1-8. 

Study Judg. 6-8. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — It is better to trust in the Lord than to put confidence in man. 

PsA. 118: 8. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

We have to-day one of the hero stories of 
early Hebrew history, which stirred the 
souls of the boys and young men of all the 
generations afterwards to deeds of heroism 
and courageous faith. From the hill be- 



LEARN BY HEART. 
I Cor. i: 26-29; Eph. 6: 10, 1 1. 



THE SECTION 
includes Judg. 6, 7, 8, with a glance at the 
preceding chapters. 
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hind Nazareth which the boy Jesus doubt- 
less often climbed, he could see in the 
southeast distance this scene of the people's 
distress and of Gideon's heroic victory. 

This lesson is especially helpful because 
it brings to view not only the great deed 
done> but the way in which he grew able to 
do it. We can trace the upward steps. I 
never enjoyed biography till I read Hugh 
Miller's My Sclwoh and Schoolmasters, 
Other biographies told us what the men and 
women had done, but did not show the 
road. Miller showed us the pathway to his 
great work, the training of men and events 
by which he became one of the foremost 
geologists of his time. 



LESSON OUTLINE. 

SUBJECT : God's Wonderful 
Deliverance. 

Israel's life for two centuries. 

I. Spiritual and Moral Decline. 

The scene. The decline. 

Ravages of the Midianitb 

Hordes. 
Gideon called to deliver his 

People. 

Gideon. His call. 

Gideon's Schools and School- 
masters. 
V. The Assembling of Gideon's 
Army (v. i). 

The situation. Esdraelon as a battlefield. 

VI. The Famous Three Hundred 
(vs. 2-7). 

The two tests. The reasons for the test. 

Vn. The Great Victory (v. 8). 
VHL Practical Lessons. 



n. 

HL 
IV. 



PRONUNCIATIONS. 

A'bel-meha'lah, A'bie'zer, Ansiez'rite, 
Am'alekites, Ba'al, Beth-ba'rah, Esdrae'lon, 
Ha'rod, Jerub'baal, Jez'reel, Jo'ash, Mid'lan, 
MidKanites, Mo'reh, Naph'tali, Oth'niel, 
Oph'rah, Z€'eb, Zer'erath. 



HISTORICAL SETTING. 

According to the common 
Time. chronology, about B. c. 1222, 
two centuries alter the con- 
quest of Palestine. 

Gideon's home was in Ophrah, near 
Shechem. The gathering of his army was 
some distance to the north, at 
Place. the fountain of Harod, near 
the hill Moreh. It was at 
the foot of Mount Gilboa, some fifteen or 
twenty miles southwest of the Sea of Gali- 
lee, and in the southern part of what in our 
Lord's time was called Galilee. It was 
near this place that Saul fought his last 
battle (i Sam. 29: i; 31: l). 

Ruth probably lived during the times of 
Gideon. 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

Subjects to be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

Why Israel declined. 

The punishment that followed. 

Gideon. 

His preparation. 

Tests and helps to faith. 

Why only three hundred were chosen. 

Reason for the test 

God saving by a few. 



THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

754^ Commentaries on Judges, referred to 
before. The late Professor Elmslie's Ex- 
pository Lectures has one lecture on Gideon, 
which shows great insight. Prof. George 
Adam Smith's Historical Geography gives 
the best explanation of the choice of the 
three hundred. Lang's Gideon and the 
Judges ; Bible Characters^ Gideon to Absa- 
lom, by Alexander Whyte; Marcus Dods* 
IsraeVs Iron Age; R. Wheeler Bush on 
Joshua and Judges ; Geikie*s Hours with 
the Bible; Stanley's Jewish Church; E. 
Paxton Hood's LampSy Pitchers^ and Trum- 
pets; The Life of Gideon^ by John Bruce, 
D.D.; Plutarch's «* Fabius Maximus" for 
a stratagem similar to Gideon's. In Car- 
lyle's Past and Present^ book III.,' chap. 2, 
is an extended simile drawn from Gideon's 
fleece. 



Israel's Life for Two Centuries. In Lesson VII. we had a general view of the 
two centuries before Gideon, — the successes, the moral defections and decadence follow- 
ing a religious decline, then outward troubles and disasters which led the people to see the 
evil of their ways, and to repent. Judges were raised up who delivered them. The effect 
of the suffering and of the deliverance, the mingled severity and goodness of God, pre- 
served them in peace and prosperity for a generation, so that out of the two hundred years 
before Gideon there were but fifty-three years of oppression, including that from which 
Gideon delivered Israel, so that three-fourths of their history was prosperous in a greater or 
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less degree. There was a lack of unity; even under Deborah but six tribes united. Ehud, 
Jael, Jephthah, Samson, show the rude state of justice, morak, and religious conceptions 
which prevailed among a portion of the people; while Deborah, Ruth, Gideon, and others 
show a deep religious devotion, and noble aims, however mistaken in some of their mani- 
festations. Thus, .in our day, the newspapers, filled with tragedies, accidents, deaths, and 
crimes, do not express the real life of the people; the doings in the slums do not show the 
real character of the age; nor do most of the stories which depict English or American life 
express the whole or the best truth. 

After God, through Deborah and Barak, had saved the people from the oppression of 
the Lowlander Canaanites, they had a peaceful time of prosperity for forty years, at the 
close of which period another enemy overran the country, the deliverance from whom is the 
subject of to-day's lesson. 

I. The Spiritual and Moral Decline* —The scene was Esdraelon (the Greek 
form of Jezreel), a plain with Carmel on the southwest, the hills of Galilee on the north 
and northeast, and the mountainous country of Ephraim on the south. Into this vast 
inland plain, extending from the Mediterranean to the Jordan, are five gateways, one at 
the northwest, one towards the western end entering the Philistine country, one on the 
south toward Samaria, one running north towards the Sea of Galilee, and on the east over 
the Jordan through which the Midianite hordes, described in this lesson, entered. The 
great roads run through these passes. This was the most productive grain-growing region 
of the Holy Land. ** Almost every acre," says Mr. Oliphant, ** is at this moment in the 
highest state of cultivation.** It looks to-day like a huge green lake of waving wheat, 
with its village-crowned mounds rising from it, like islands. It was.'* a land flowing with 
milk and honey.'* There were rich orchards, vineyards, olive groves, and gardens. 
Here in this garden has flourished the vine, the olive, and the fig, the oak, the hardy 
walnut, the myrtle, the almond, the pomegranate, the citron, the most beautiful fruit 
trees, flowering trees and shrubs, and aromatic plants with an infinite profusion of 
flowers. Here were found all the productions which made Italy rich and beautiful, and 
more. See Selah Merrill's Galilee in the Time of Christ, "The whole plain of Esdrae- 
lon, as well as part of the hills behind, is now owned by one rich firm of Syrian bankers, 
who draw an annual income of about two hundred thousand dollars from it.** See Haifa ^ 
pp. 42, 59, 60. *' A distinguished American traveler, speaking of a view of which Esdrae- 
lon is a leading feature, pronounces it the finest that he ever saw in any part of the world.** 
— John M, Lang, D,D, 

Such a beautiful land should have led the hearts of the. people to devotion and love of 
the Giver of every good. And it is no wonder that it presented a great temptation to the 
Bedouins of the desert east of the Jordan. 

The Decline. As the former deliverance from the punishment for their sins faded in 
the passing years, the Israelites began again to decline, first in their religious life. ** In 
some cases they inhabited the same towns, which thus became half-Canaanitish and half- 
Hebrew. Moreover, the Hebrews, for commerce and for agriculture, were brought into 
friendship with the Canaanites. Now in ancient days all transactions, either in commerce 
or in agriculture, involved the performance of religious rites on both sides. But it must 
often have happened that a Canaanitish shrine was nearer than Jehovah*s altar, and the 
temptation would be great to let one rite performed in common do for both. You see how 
easy it must have been for the Hebrews to adopt the religion of the Canaanites also. 
Further, the almost inevitable splitting up of the people in a separate and detached com- 
munities, often dependent upon the Canaanitish neighboring commune, tended also to 
assimilate the Hebrews to the Canaanites in life and in worship.*' — Professor Elmslie, 
Religious decline was easily followed by ** a condition of lassitude, sensuality, and impo- 
tence." They would easily fall into heathen morals and licentiousness. They would 
become less energetic, less courageous. They would ** no longer be possessed by that 
extraordinary amount of zeal for a God who had revealed himself in a new and startling 
fashion, which is the only possible explanation of the triumph of Israel. Nothing but the 
firm conviction that one great supreme God had come, and was going to work on earth, 
compelling them to be his soldiers and servants in achieving a career of resplendent triumph 
in the world's history, could have made this nation do what it did." — Professor Elmslie, 

II. The Baragres of the Bedouins from beyond Jordan.— This delightful 
spot is "an island in the midst of pirates, the Bedouin tribes, who are Ae Corsairs of the 
wilderness.'* — Stanley, The wandering hordes of the desert, the predominating power 
being the Midianites, who were the traveling merchant-men of the East, coveted the riches 
of thi$ favored region which seemed the very gates of paradise; and tQ the pumber ql at 
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least one hundred and thirty-five thousand (Judg. 8: 10) ** streamed over the fords of the 
Jordan year by year, migrating thither, with their households and herds, in such numbers as 
could only be compared, by those whom they invaded, to a flight of locusts; which, indeed, 
they rivaled in destructivcness." — Geikie, "They swept over almost the whole land, 
pitched their tents, and fed their camels in the midst of the rich cornfields of Israel. This 
was the most extensive and destructive servitude the nation had yet suffered. The people 
fled to mountain fastnesses, and hid themselves in caves, and a grievous famine ensued." 
— Dean Milman, All this continued for seven years (Judg. 6: i). Of course, there 
were endless fights and skirmishes with the Midianites, and in them Gideon's brothers 
had been slain (Judg. 8: 18). 

III. Gideon called to be the Delirerer of his People. — Gideon. The name 
means ** feller " or ** hewer." He belonged to the clan of Abiezer, of the tribe of Manasseh. 
His father's name was Joash and he lived at Ophrah, not far from Shechem. He was a man 
of highly noble person, and of a noble race, like the son of a king, and whose brothers 
<* each one resembled the children of a king " (Judg. 8: 18). He was a man of strong 
common sense, a patriot, a true lover of God, cautious, modest, brave, and enthusiastic. 
The signs of the fleece (Judg. 6: 36-40), says Ewald, illustrate Gideon's own character: 
warm and zealous, while all around were indifferent and cold; calm and cool, when all 
around were excited. Gideon was probably a middle-aged man at this time, for he had a 
son of his own almost grown up (Judg. 8: 20). 

His Call. One day Gideon was threshing wheat, not in the wheat-flelds on the top 
of the windy hill, as was usual, but in the hollow of a wine-press cut out in a rock amid 
the vineyards, in order to escape the notice of the marauders, who came after the wheat 
which had just ripened, but would not be likely at that time to search the vineyards, for 
grapes were not yet ripe. An angel messenger from Jehovah came to Gideon thus employed, 
and sitting under an oak watched him for a while, and then bade him deliver Israel. 
The angel's words imply that he had in him both piety and heroism. God chooses fitting 
instruments for his work. <* Like Cincinnatus at his farm, and David among his sheep, 
and Cromwell in the flats of Huntingdonshire, and Washington on his plantation in Vir- 
ginia, Gideon was quietly doing his humble task, not wishing nor dreaming of a wider hori- 
zon or more conspicuous work, when the summons came to him, the divine Voice that 
dragged him from peaceful privacy and thrust him to the front." — Alexander Maclareti^ 
D,D, Professor Elmslie thus modernizes the dialogue of Judg. 6: 12-16, ** * God be with 
you 1 ' said the stranger. Gideon flung down his flail. * God be vdth us? Don't talk non- 
sense, man ! Would I be skulking in this wine-press, would we Hebrews l)e cowering 
before those pagan Midianites, if God were with us? They say God was with us when we 
came out of Egypt, and that he did great miracles when Joshua conquered this land. Ah ! 
if that is true, then he has gone away and left us now. Don't talk to me about God, 
when facts prove that there is no God with us.' What did the angel? He looked at 
him, knew ne was wrong in blaming God in that fashion, but also tnat he was right to 
refuse to accept a religion that had lost all its nobility and bravery, that had no backbone 
in it. The angel said : * Go in this thy might, thy spirit that cannot tolerate this degrada- 
tion of God's people, that rises against this wrong; go thou, and be the leader in Jehovah's 
name, and set things right.' " 

Note i. ** Here was the hero's opportunity, for there are always in a healthy nation 
heroes lying in wait for opportunity. ... I think one of the most pathetic things in the 
world's history is that so often men of magnificent heroic character have lived in times when 
they had no chance to show it." — Elmslie » 

" Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark, unfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 

— Gray, 

2. Like Gideon, "prophets and law-givers and God's heroes ever shrink from great 
tasks, and are humbled, not exalted, when large fields of service open before them. It is 
the spirit in which alone true work for God is ever done." 

3. Gideon had the wise caution to make himself sure that he was called of God before 
he went on with his work. True, strong faith wants a sure foundation on which to stand. 
It is credulity, not faith, which accepts things as true without thorough examination and 
proof. 

4. This work to which Gideon was called was practically a revival of religion. All 
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I. Then ^ Je-rub'M-ai, who g Gid'e-on, and all the people that ;^ with 
him, rose up early, and pitched beside the ^^^^^ of Ha'rod : '^IndShJSl^mVJ/^' 
^mJr^Ji'wM" on the north side of them, by the hill of Mo'reh, in the valley. 

' Judg. 6 : 32. 

through this history we see that the object was to bring the people back to the love and 
service of God, and to holier lives. 

IV. Gideon's Schools and Schoolmasters. — One proof that a man is called to a 
great work is his willingness to undergo the necessary preparation. 

1 . A prophet was sent to warn and prepare the people. Not till they repented could 
there be safety. Otherwise God would have rewarded disobedience and encouraged it. 

2. All Gideon's previous faithfulness in daily life, his unsel6shness, his piety, had been 
preparing him unconsciously for the great work of his life. By daily duties done from 
worthy motives we are prepared for our life's work. Life is ennobled by doing even the 
smallest actions with the noblest motives. 

" We rise by things that are under our feet, 
By what we have mastered of good and gain, 
By the pride deposed, and the passion shiin. 

And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet." 

3. He was prepared by religious worship. In the house of God, in pure religious 
devotion, is found the atmosphere which inspires the soul, corrects the judgment, clears the 
vision, leads to right decisions. The house of God is not only the gate of heaven, but the 
gate to the best deeds and the largest usefulness. 

4. He was prepared for his larger work by a lesser duty which required the same 
qualities, and which tested his fitness, awoke in him a consciousness of his own possibilities, 
through the aid of God, strengthened his faith in God, and proved the weakness of the 
gods on which Israel's enemies depended. Gideon had a work to do in his own village 
and in his father's house. That very night he bravely threw down the altar of Baal. And 
not only cut down the pillar of Ashtaroth, but split it up for fuel; and, having laid it on 
the altar of Jehovah, used it to consume, in sacrifice to him, a bullock which his father had 
apparently consecrated to Baal. Gideon's action was like that of the brave Hawaiian 
princess Kapiolani, who defied the very home of the idols her people worshiped, on the 
brink of a terrible volcano. The citizens were angry when they discovered what Gideon 
had done, and would have put him to death, but his father's clever irony saved him. 
This test was both for himself, to give him confidence, and as a proof to the Israelites that 
he had the qualities of a leader in God's service. So David knew for himself and could 
prove to others that he could meet Goliath, by having first slain the lion and the bear. 

5. Gideon tested the promises of God, so that his faith was strengthened by God's 
answer to his prayer in the matter of the fleece, as Aaron and Moses were encouraged by 
the rod changed to a serpent, to go before Pharaoh and do great wonders at the word of 
the Lord. 

V. The Assembling of Gideon's Army. — V. I. Gideon blew his trumpet and 
first gathered his own clan into the nucleus of an army. Then he sent messengers through 
his own tribe of Manasseh, in the region of Samaria, and omitting Issachar who dwelt in 
Esdraelon, then held by the Midianites, summoned the three northern tribes of Zebulon, 
Asher, and Naphtali who occupied what later was called northern Galilee. His summons 
reminds us of the beautiful custom of ancient Scotland of assembling their clans by means 
of the Jiery cross, A light cross of wood was charred at its point, and the flames quenched 
in the blood of a goat. This was sent around to the villages and homes of the clan, each 
one sending it on to his next neighbor, with only the name of the meeting-place. And 
every one was bound under fearful anathemas to obey the sign. The summons was swift 
and sure. 

" When fHts this cross from man to man, 
Vich Alpine's summons to his clan, 
Burst be the ear that fails to heed ! 
Palsied the foot that shuns to speed ! " 

Thirty-two thousand were assembled to meet the one hundred and thirty-five thousand 
Midianites, not quite one to four. 

The Situation, i. Jerubbaal, who is Gideon. Jerubbaal means **Let Baal 
plead" his own cause, '*the antagonist of Baal," and was given to Gideon because he 
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2. And the Lord said unto Gid'e-on, The people that 2? with thee ^^ 
too many for me to give the M!d'i-an-ites into their ^^^ lest Is'ra-el ^ vaunt 
themselves against me, saying, Mine own hand hath saved me. 

3. Now therefore go to, proclaim in the ears of the people, saying, 
* Whosoever J fearful and triSbiuig, let him return and depart ^^'^^ from mount 
Gil'e-id. And there returned of the people twenty and two thousand ; 
and there remained ten thousand. 



* Deut. 8: 17; Isa. 10: 13 ; i Cor. i: 29. 



> Deut. 20 : 8. 



destroyed the altar of Baal in his own town of Ophrah. Pitched their camp beside the 
well (or "spring") of Harod, at the eastern end of the plain of Esdraelon. Here is a 
broad, green valley sloping to the Jordan. Its southern boundary is the Mountain of 
Gilboa. At the foot of this mountain as it slopes into the valley there bursts forth the 
living spring of Harod, forming a stream 15 feet broad and 2 feet deep. "The deep bed 
and soft banks of this stream constitute a formidable ditch in front of the position on Gilboa 
(where the Israelites were encamped), and make it possible for the defenders of the latter 
to hold the spring at their feet in the face of an enemy on the plain,'' especially as the 
banks are lined with reeds and bushes. It was a wisely chosen position, both for defense 
and for the sake of the water, for there is no other living water near. On the other side of 



f/iU Moreh. 






MidittnUes. 




^'*/nw'«iitf^ 



Mis.of Cilboa, 



this stream and de- 
sirous to use it for 
drinking and de- 
fense, lay the host 
of the Midianites 
... on the north 
side ... by the 
hill of Moreh, as 
it slopes toward the 
valley. 

The Battles 
FOUGHT I N Es- 
draelon. " The 
plain of Esdraelon 
nas, in all ages, 
been the battlefield 
of Palestine. Here 
fought Thothmes 
III., Rameses II., 
and Rameses III.; 
here Pharaoh Necho 

won that sad battle of Megiddo, in which King Josiah was slain, amidst a slaughter so 
terrible that the great conflict of the Apocalypse is called, from it, the battle of Arma- 
geddon, i, ^., * the hill of Megiddo.* Here have fought, in turn, the armies of Assyria, of 
the Crusaders, and of Bonaparte; and it was on the mountains of Gilboa, at its east end, 
that Saul and Jonathan perished.'* — Geikie. 

VI. The Famous Three Hundred. — Vs. 2-7. a. And the Lord said unto 
Qideon (in what way we do not know), The people . . . are too many, etc. Since 
the object of this deliverance was not chiefly to save the people's farms and crops from the 
Midianites, but to save them from their sins, and to teach them to trust and obey God, the 
method of gaining the victory must be such as to produce this effect. For the victory 
would amount to very little unless it taught the people that all their hope was in God and 
in obeying him, and thus led them to trust in the power and goodness of God, and to cleave 
to him as their only Saviour. 

The first Test. 3. Proclaim . . . Whosoever is fearful. It would not be strange 
that the comparatively peaceful people, without special army organization, should be afraid 
to meet in battle such wild and warlike hordes, four times their own number. Let him 
. . . depart. ** In a situation like that the only hope of victory is by stratagem, and 
stratagem does not need quantity of soldiers, it needs quality. Every man must have his 
wits about him and be no coward. Therefore Gideon thinned out his army, and everybody 
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4. And the Lord said unto G!d'e-on, The people ;jj yet gj many ; bring 
them down unto the water, and I will try them for thee there : and it shall 
be, {St o^ whom I say unto thee, This shall go with thee, the same shall 
go with thee ; and of whomsoever I say unto thee, This shall not go with 
thee, the same shall not go. 

5. So he brought down the people unto the water : and the Lord said 
unto Gid'e-on, every one that lappeth of the water with his tongue, as a 
dog lappeth, him shalt thou set by himself ; likewise every one that boweth 
down upon his knees to drink. 

6. And the number of them that lapped, JSSS their hand to their 
mouth, "^^ three hundred men : but all the rest of the people bowed down 
upon their knees to drink water. 

7. And the Lord said unto Gid'e-on, ^ By the three hundred men that 
lapped will I save you, and deliver the Mid'i-an-ites into thine hand : and 
let all the '''**^ people go every man unto his place. 

* I Sam. 14: 6. 

afraid or half-hearted had to retire from the critical scene.** — Elmslu. There returned 
of the people twenty and two thousand. Two-thirds of his small army. This showed 
that the people needed to learn the lesson of trust and obedience. They did not have time 
to retire very far, and they were able to help pursue the fleeing Midianites after the battle. 
Second Test. 4. The people are yet too many. To produce the desired moral 
effect; and also " far too many for stratagem. They are all plucky fellows, but they may 
not all be clever fellows. He wants both courageous and capable men.** — Elmslu, I 
will try them. Separate them, " remove the inferior elements which are not fit for the 
high enterprise. The figure is taken from the refining of the precious metals by smelting 
out the baser admixture of the ore.** — Professor Moore, The ten thousand were brought 
down to the stream flowing between the armies, to drink. 

5. Every one that lappeth of the water with his tongue, as a dog lappeth . . . 
putting their hand to their mouth (v. 6), using their hands as a dog uses his tongue. 
Three hundred '* did not break rank or stop in their march, but dipped their hollowed 
palm into the stream, and tossed a little in their mouth as they ran,** **as a dog, running 
along the bank of a shallow stream, and without stopping, snatches mouthfuls or tonguefuls 
of water, too intent on his pursuit to take a leisurely drink, never even while slaking his 
thirst turning aside or pausing from the chase.** — Marcus Dods, 

6. All the rest of the people ho wed down upon their knees to drink. **The 
majority of them unbuckled their swords and eased their armor, and knelt down to drink.** 
— Elmslie, 

7. By the three hundred men . . . will I save you. God did it, through these 
fitting instruments thus selected. 

How DID THIS Test show their Fitness? Several reasons have been given, for 
God*s tests are not arbitrary : — 

1. George Adam Smith, in his Historical Geography^ shows one reason from the natural 
surroundings. Gideon*s army were on one side of the stream, and the enemy on the other, 
and how near some scouting parties might be, was unknown, for the reeds and shrubs along 
the banks afforded ample cover for hostile ambushes. Those who bowed down, drinking 
headlong, did not appreciate their position or the foe; while the others, who merely 
crouched, lapping up the water with one hand, while they held their weapons in the other, 
were aware of their danger, and ready against surprise. Thus the three hundred showed 
exactly the qualities needed for the night attack which a few careless men might spoil. 

2. Experience, The three hundred showed more of the spirit of^ soldiers eager for the 
battle. They had, doubtless, experience either in the soldier*s life, or in labors that 
required strength, courage, and endurance. 

3. Physical strength, "The service required lightness of foot, strength and suppleness 
of muscle, keenness of the senses, unbounded nerve, self-control, and a habit of wariness 
that should never for an instant be off-guard. Without such qualities, how could these 
men get to their proper places around the camp of Midian without being observed ? How 
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8. So the people took victuals in their hand, and their trumpets : and he 
sent all themli^ Is'ra-el every man unto his tent, ^S retained ^^ three 
hundred men : and the JSJjp of MWi-an was beneath him in the valley. 



could they hold themselves to their proper duties, after the action began, and continue to 
wave their torches and blow their trumpets, instead of either fighting somebody, or else 
running away? The test by which they had been selected was very simple, and yet admir- 
ably adapted to secure just such men. Not every man is physically able to stand by a spring 
and stoop and toss the water into his mouth with his hand, as a dog does with his tongue; 
and the hunter or shepherd who is in the habit of drinking in this way, instead of kneel- 
ing down to drink, is the one who is never off his guard, not even while he drinks." — 
Professor Beecher, 

Compare the three hundred at the gates of Thermopylae, and Ethan Allen, before 
Fort Ticonderoga, offering, to all who wished, free permission to remain behind and not 
enter upon the dangerous attack, as stated in the story of The Green Mountain Boys, 

VII. The Great Yictory. — V. 8. So the people took victuals, etc. *• This verse is 
rather obscure. A better sense is got by following the punctuation of the Septuagint and 
Chaldee versions: ^ And they (the three hundred) took the victuals and trumpets of the 



people {all the people of v. 7) into their 
i, e., as Jerome expresses by adding pro 
many of them ps th< y lu^ujrecl, so ibat each 
hundred should have a trumpet and a 
This explains how the three hiindred came 
each a trumpet and a pitcher and a 
eon took them from the whole army 
thousand 
hundred 
he d i s- 
them. * * — 
Their 
Trumpets 
usually i n 
of common 
nor were 
lliese be- 
that each of 
appear t o 
The pitch- 
seen, mak- 
aided con- 

j , Lamp, Pitcher, and Trumpet, 



hands; * 

numero, as 

of the three 

pitcher . 

to have 

lamp. Gid- 

o f nine 

and seven 

men before 

missed 

C o o h , 

trumpets. 

were not 

the hands 

soldiers, 

lamps, or rather, torches. 

longc^d only to leaders, so 

the three hundred would 

the ^tidianite£ ns ^ leader of a large band. 

ers were lo cuver the torches from being 

ing, as it were, a dark lantc-rn. They also 

fu^iuii by the f\okc ot their breaking. All 

of the ten thousand remained in their tents, 

help when the time came. 

1 . First Gideon visited the camp of the Midianites, and heard some of their soldiers tell a 
dream of a little barley cake overthrowing a tent, and the interpretation of it, as meaning 
that the little band of Gideon should overthrow the Midianite host. 

2. Then the three hundred in the night divided into three bands, and silently surrounded 
the Midianites. Each soldier had a lamp or torch, a pitcher in which he placed it while 
marching, and a trumpet. Suddenly, at a signal from Gideon, each one took out his lamp, 
smashed the pitchers with a crashing noise, shouted, "The sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon,*' and blew the trumpets. It seemed to the Midianites that there were three hun- 
dred leaders each with a company behind him; and they began to destroy one another, 
thinking they were enemies. All the Israelites had to do was to hold their lamps and keep 
blowing their trumpets, and shouting, as if an army were behind them. ** Keil gives 
several instances of such stratagems from ancient and modern history. Hannibal extricated 
himself in a similar manner, when surrounded by Fabius. See Plutarch, Fabius Maximus^ 
6. 6. Niebuhr relates how in the last century an Arab chief escaped from a fortress in 
which he was besieged by a vastly superior force, through the employment of the same 
means as we here find employed by Gideon." — Cambri^e Bible, The result was a com- 
plete rout of the enemy, and deliverance from their rai(k for a long time, while Gideon 
became the judge of Israel for forty years. 
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VIII. Some Practical Lessons. — i. So God's church during the ages has been 
exposed to many assaults from the world; sometimes the worldly spirit has overrun it; 
sometimes the hordes of false doctrines, of dead forms, of ungodly ease, have sought to 
plunder its treasures. So **the holy land*' of each soul, where God should be king, 
has often been overrun by wrong thoughts, ambitions, lusts K)f the flesh, hatred, indolence, 
selfishness. These devastate God*s heritage. 

2. A real revival of religion in the heart, inspiring some great leaders and workers with 
the power of the Holy Spirit, with faith and courage and wisdom and enthusiasm, is the 
great power for redeeming the church and the nation, awakening repentance for sin, and a 
deep sense of the need of God and salvation. 

3. The same truth applies to the victory over sin in the individual soul. The Holy 
Spirit awakening new life, inspiring love and faith and consecration, can do wonders in 
redeeming us from sin, evil thoughts, bad habits, and a wrong life. 

4. The value and power of God's people are to be found not so much in numbers as in 
quality. 

5. ** Many who have real faith and grace are unfit for special services, and unable to bear 
peculiar trials, from which, therefore, the Lord will exempt them, and to which he will 
appoint those to whom he has given superior hardiness, boldness, and firmness- of spirit.'* 
-^ Scott, 

6. In the Christian warfare the trumpets express our power of speaking for God. The 
lamps are our character and example, lighted by God's grace, and shining for men; and 
the pitchers represent our capacity of receiving the truth and the spirit of God. Thus armed, 
the Christian can enter upon the warfare against evil with the certainty of victory. 

7. God can conquer by a few as well as by many. But the story of Gideon does not 
teach that he cares nothing for means adapted to the end. Gideon had faith, but he used 
his forces in the best way, and selected the three hundred because of their adaptation to the 
special service required, and accomplished his victory by the wisest use of means, with the 
least loss. 



LESSON X. — December 7. 

RUTH AND NAOMI. — Ruth i : 16-22. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — Bb kindly affectioned one to another. — Rom. 12: 10. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

''We have had this fine incident as a 
Sunday-school lesson, pretty regularly, once 
in seven years. For nine-tenths of us, I 
believe, the very best treatment of the 
lesson, this time around, would be to read 
the book carefully in the revised version a 
sufficient number of times, and then tell the 
story one to another, trying to see which 
could tell it most correctly, noting a few 
explanatory points here and there, and 
closing with a careful repetition of the 
memory verses, as containing the great 
ethical lesson of the book." — Prof. Willis 
y. Beecher, 

Note how this story adds some beautiful 
features to the picture of the times we find 
in the Judges. It throws a charming light 
over those troublous times. Instead of wars 
and d^eneracy, we see piety, love, conse- 
cration, happy family life, and domestic 
virtues. It enables us to see how the nation 
was on the whole growing l)etter, since in 
the most degenerate times there was pre- 



LEARN BY HEART. 
Vs. 16, 17; Mark 10: 29, 30. 



HISTORICAL SETTING. 

Time. Keil, with great probability, 

places Ruth in the time of 
Gideon, b. c. i 222-1 182. King David, her 
great-grandson, was born 1085, which 
fact, even if there are no generations 
omitted, may bring her place back to 
Gideon's period. 

The early home of Naomi 
Place. and the later one of Ruth 
was at Bethlehem, around 
which so many interesting events cluster. 

The early home of Ruth was in Moab, 
east of the Dead Sea and southern Jordan. 

Author. — The author and date of the 
book are unknown. 

The Names. — Elimelech, " My God 
is King"; Naomi, "the Lovable**; and 
their two sons, Mahlon, "the Sickly/* and 
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senred underneath the troubled surface many 
a pure, loving, religious life, as in the time 
of Elijah, when the prophet felt that he 
was the only servant of God in all Israel, 
while the Lord knew that there were seven 
thousand who refused to bow the knee to 
Baal. 



THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

Biblical Idyls^ a volume of the Modern 
Reader^s BibU^ gives this story in good 
form. But, as to Ruth, its best value is in 
the introduction upon Biblical idyls and 
their nature. " Ruth the Gleaner," Women 
of the Bible ^ by eminent divines (1900); 
Ruth the Moabitess, by Henry Moorhouse; 
Ruth and Either, by Dr. Wm. M. Taylor; 
Gleanings from the Book of Ruth ; Aubrey 
Price's Six Lectures on Ruth ; Thomas 
Fuller on Ruth ; George Lawson's Lectures 
on Ruth ; Stephen Tyng's The Rich Kins- 
man ; W. Braden's Beautiful Gleaner ; 
Bishop Oxenden*s Story of Ruth; Samuel 
Cox's Book of Ruth; Dr. Andrew Thom- 
son's Home Life in Ancient Palestine; 
Charles H. H. Wright's Book of Ruth in 
Hebrew ; Edward Topsell's Reward of Re- 
ligion, or Lectures upon the Book of Ruth ; 
Richard Bernard's Ruth*s Recompense ; 
Sermon by President Edwards; Stanley's 
Jewish Churchy lect. 13. 



PRONUNCIATIONS. 

Bo'az, Chnion or Chlli'on (ch=k), 
Eljm'elech, Ma'ra, MahHon, Nao'mi or 
Na'omi, Or'pah, Ruth. 



Chilion, "the Pining One"; Ruth, "the 
Friend," or "Beauty," or "Rose of 
Moab "; Orpah, a " Fawn "; Boaz, 
"Lovely," or "Active." 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

Subjects to be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

The book of Ruth as throwing light on the Judges. 

Naomi. 

Orpah 's choice. 

Ruth's choice. 

Her reward. 

In what ways virtue is rewarded. 



LESSON OUTLINE. 

The Biblical Idyl of Ruth. 
SUBJECT : Ruth's Choice. 
I. The Emigrants (vs. 1-5). 

A pastoral scene. 

n. The Parting. Ruth's Choice (vs. 
6-17). 

Orpah 's choice. 
Ruth's choice. 

in. The Emigrants return and Wel- 
come (vs. 18-22). 

IV. The Reward. 

Condensation of the rest of the book. 

V. Lessons from the Story of Ruth. 



A BIBLICAL IDYL IN A SERIES OF SCENES. 

** Idyl " is a diminutive term, partly suggesting "the fragmentary and miscellaneous 
character of the poems." Thus Pliny uses the word ** Idyls" as synonymous with 
"eclogues," " selections," ♦• the term used by the Greek for what we should call * Ele- 
gant Extracts.* But the diminutive term seems also to suggest the homely matter of idyl 
poetry, the simplicity of theme that contrasts with the grandeur supposed to be proper for 
the themes of epic, lyric, and dramatic. . . . Usage seems to indicate that idyl poetry treats 
not war, nor heroic actions, nor even love as an enthralling passion, but the domestic 
details of shepherd life, love as a social incident." Thus Tennyson's Idyls of the King 
consists of independent episodes, and mingles ** the heroic achievements of Arthur and his 
knights with the treatment of love and domestic relations." So when Wagner intermingles 
in his ** Siegfried, a romantic epic of ponderous grandeur," a traditional cradle song as "a 
serenade for his wife, in honor of their infant child, the exquisite morsel is appropriately 
named The Siegfried Idyl,** — Condensed from Professor Moulton*s Introduction to his 
Biblical Idyls, It is thus that the book of Ruth comes into the history of wars and heroes 
as a most beautiful idyl, " which has done more to enable us to live over again in remote 
Hebrew antiquity than all the heroic achievements of Joshua and Judges together." — 
Professor Moulton, We seem to pass, so to speak, " from the dark terrific scenes of a 
tragedy of iEschylus to the fresh and beautiful landscapes of some pastoral idyl of Theoc- 
ritus."— ^. Wheeler Bush, 

" The book of Ruth is like some beautiful landscape of Claude, with its soft mellow hues 
of quiet eventide and the peaceful expanse of its calm lake, placed side by side with some 
Stem picture of Salvator Rosa, exhibiting the shock of armies and the storm of war." 
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December 7. RUTH AND NAOMI. Ruth i: 16-22. 

16. And Ruth said, ^ Intreat me not to leave thee, ^^^ to return from 
following after thee : for whither thou goest, I will go ; and where thou 
lodgest, I will lodge : ^ thy people ^;{{jj my people, and thy God my God : 

I 3 Kings 3:2. 3 Ruth 2:11, 12. 

Scene !• The Emigrants. — Ruth i: 1-6. Some time during the period of the 
Judges, under Gideon or later, there arose a lamine in Judea which lasted in some degree 
for several years. It may have been caused partly by the raids of the Philistines, such as 
occurred there at the time of Samson (Judg. 13: i), and such as that of the Midianites, 
the overwhelming scourge of the plain of Esdraelon, in our last lesson. 

At this lime there lived a family at Bethlehem consisting of Elimelech, his wife Naomi, 
and two sons, whose names indicate feeble health. Finding it difficult to obtain a living on 
the home farm on account of the famine, and perhaps afraid of the roving bands of the 
invaders, the family determined to emigrate to some safer and more fruitful region, even 
though it would compel them to bring up their children amid heathen surroundings. They 
went across the Jordan, probably at the fords of Jericho, turned to the south along the 
eastern shores of the Dead Sea, and settled among the rich fields of the Moabites. Here 
great changes came to the family. In the course of ten years the sons married Moabitish 
women, Ruth and Orpah; and both sons and Elimelech, their father, died in the land of 
Moab, leaving the three women widows. 

The widow Naomi, poor, in distress, among strangers, became homesick for her native 
land, her kindred, the people of God, and the religious aids and consolations of her youth. 
** As the heart panteth after the water brooks,*' so panted her soul for the living God and 
her childhood's home. Everything here reminded her of her loss. "The measure of her 
misery was pressed down, shaken together, running over." 

This is truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow's crown of sorrow is remembering happier things. — Tennyson. 

The famine was over. One of the periods of revival and prosperity was shedding its 
benediction over the land from which she came, and she resolved to return. 

" I see not a step before me as I tread the days of the year, 
But the past is still in God's keeping, the future his mercy shall clear; 
And what looks dark in the distance may brighten as I draw near. 

" So I go on not knowing. I would not if I might ; 
I would rather walk in the dark with God than go alone in the light ; 
I would rather walk with him by faith than walk alone by sight.' 

Scene II. The Parting. Ruth's Choice. — Vs. 6-18. The two widowed daughters-in- 
law, Orpah and Ruth (** the Rose of Moab '*), went part of the way to see Naomi off, as friends 
and relatives were accustomed to do, and as is still the custom in the East. When the time 
came to part, when they had kissed each other and wept together, they both declared they 
would not return, but would go with her to Israel. " Like a wise woman, she declined to 
take advantage of the impulse of passionate regret, which seemed adverse to their temporal 
welfare, and which their cooler judgment might not sanction, and urged them, by many 
strong arguments, to return. Once more they wept, but Orpah was prevailed upon, and 
gave Naomi the farewell kiss.** — Kitto. " She had been enlightened by Naomi concern- 
ing the difference in habits, customs, and hopes of Israel, but now she preferred her own 
tastes and education and prospects. The saddest thing of all is that if we think of her 
any more as a praying woman, we must picture her as worshiping the savage Chemosh, in 
rites of dangerous idolatry.'* — C S, Robinson. And yet we do not know but she clung 
to the religion Naomi had taught her, and was a light shining in a dark place. Naomi 
used the same arguments to Ruth that she did to Orpah. " God wrestled with Jacob with 
desire to be conquered; so Naomi, no doubt, opposed Ruth, hoping and wishing that she 
herself might be foiled.** — 7\ Fuller. She would have Ruth fully understand her own 
mind, and realize what the decision would cost her. So in the parable of Christ (Luke 
14: 26-33)% I* *s plain that Naomi's personal character and her teachings, shining out 
through the night of sorrow, had commended to her family and neighbors the religion of 
the true God. 

16. And Ruth said. <' Ruth *s passionate burst of tenderness is immortal.** **Like 
David*s lament over Jonathan, these words have sunk deep into the human heart.** 
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17. ^Jjj; thou diest, will I die, and there will I be buried : ^ the Lord 
do so to me, and more also, f/ ;^ught ^^^ death part thee and me. 

18. 'ASwhen she saw that she "was steadfastly minded to go with her, 
***" she left speaking unto her. 

* I Sam. 3: 17; 2 Sam. 19: 13; 2 Kings 6:31. ' Acts 21 : 14. a Hebrew, strengthened herself * 

Professor Moulton arranges Ruth^s words in the form of poetry: — 

THE SONG OF LIFE'S DEVOTION. 

" Entreat me not to leave thee. 
And to return from following after thee ; 
For whither thou goest, I wul go ; 
And where thou l<xlge8t, I willlodge ; 
Thy people shall be my people ; 
And thy God my God ; 
Where thou diest I will die. 
And there will 1 be buried : 
The Lord do so to me, 
And more also, 
If aught but death part thee and me." 

Intreat me not to leave thee, for the very reason that she is old and poor and 
childless. Their hearts are knit together like the souls of David and Jonathan. The two 
remind as of Damon and Pythias. 

" I am constant as the northern star, " True as the needle to the pole, 

Of whose true, fixed, and resting quality True as the branches to the vine." 

There is no fellow in the firmament." — Shakespeare. 

Whither thou goest, I will go. *' Compare the very similar entreaties of Elijah, 
and the steadfast determination of Elisha not to leave him (2 Kings 2: 2-6). In Elisha's 
case, as in Ruth's, the reward of steadfast persistence was very great." — Cook, Thy 
people shall he my people, even though she went apparently to lifelong poverty among 
strangers. But the blessedness that people had in the true God was infinitely greater than 
that she left, and transformed the dark clouds as the sun does with his setting glories. And 
thy Qod my Gkxl. She accepted the true religion, as it shone in the example and teach- 
ings of her mother-in-law. 

In thus cleaving to her poor old mother-in-law, and going with her from home and 
country into a strange land, Ruth shows that she was a heroine. Her heroism was of the 
home, of daily life, of love. She was *♦ not a prophetess like Deborah; not a queen like 
Esther; but a simple Moabitish maiden,- a gleaner in the harvest fields, strong in her own 
simple purity. She is no saint, no devotee, no prophetess, but a very woman, and a 



" Not too bright and good 
For human nature's daily food." — Wordstuorth, 



17. The LfOrd do so to me, calling upon herself the severest punishment if she should 
break her promise. Ruth's use of the name of Jehovah shows that she was already a 
believer. 

18. Was steadfastly minded, ** in making herself firm to go with her." — Beecker, 
She left speaking unto her. She had wanted her to go with her, but it seemed selfish to 
permit her. But she yielded at last to Ruth's steadfast determination. 

Ruth's Choice. ** Ruth had everything to lose by clinging to Naomi, and nothing 
to gain but the delight of being beside her. On the one side were a life's habits, friends, 
kindred, the possibility of a bright future of *' rest in the house of her husband." She was 
plunging into unknown conditions, and had only the prospect of sharing the monotonous, 
poverty-stricken solitude of a sad old woman. But her gentle spirit was as brave as gen- 
tle, and the sweet lips poured out that torrent of devoted love which has found echoes in 
so many happy lovers' hearts." — Maclaren mS, S. Times, (i) Like Mary, she chose the 
good part; she made the best possible choice. (2) She chose in full view of all the con- 
sequences. It was a well-considered choice. (3) Her choice was of spiritual good, of 
right and duty and religion, at the cost of poverty and friendlessness and toil. (4) She was 
led to her choice of the God and religion through human affection. (5) She chose irre- 
vocably. It was a life choice. 
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RUTH AND NAOMI. 



Ruth i: 16-22. 



" 19. So they two went until they came to BSth'-l^hSm. And it came 
to pass, when they were come to BSth'-lS-hSm, that ^ all the city was 
moved about them, and thJ^men said, * £ this Na-o'mi ? 

20. And she said unto them, Call me not " Na-o'mi, call me * Ma'r^ : for 
the Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with me. 

21. I went out full, ^ and the Lord hath brought me home again empty : 
why **** call ye me Na-5'mi, seeing the Lord hath testified against me, and 
the Almighty hath afflicted me .^ 

22. So Na-5'mi returned, and Ruth the Mo'ab-it-ess, her daughter in 
law, with her, which returned out of the country of Mo'ab : and they 
came to BSth'-16-hSm * in the beginning of barley harvest. 



* Matt. 21: 10. 

* Isa. 23 : 7 ; Lam. 2 : 15. 



3 Job 1:21. 

4 Ex. 9 : 31, 32 ; Ruth 2 : 23 ; 2 Sam. 21 : 9. 



a That is, Pleasant, 
b That is, Bitter. 



in. The Emi- 
graut's Return and 
welcome. —Vs. 19-22. 
29. They two . . . 
came to Bethlehem, 
the early home of Naomi, 
where she had a small 
estate (Ruth 4: 3). All 
the city, a small walled 
village (Micah 5: 2), 
was moved, excited 
and interested, ahout 
them. She had be- 
longed to a prominent 
family, and as probably 
little or nothing had 
been heard from her for 
ten years, her return was 
a glad surprise. And 
they (feminine), the 
women of Bethlehem, 
said. Is this Naomi ? 
Can this lonely, traveled- 
stained woman be the 
Naomi who went away 
so happily ten years ago ? 

ao. Call me not Naomi, ** lovable," ** pleasant.** That name once belonged to 
me. Call me Mara, "bitter** (Ex. 15: 2-?), for this better expresses my condition. 
For the Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with me. My life is in his hands. He 
has given me this bitter medicine for my soul. " The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away: blessed be the name of the Lord.** 

ai. The Lord hath testified against me, that my going away into a heathen land for 
a better living was a sin. I lacked faith in his promises, and I have fared worse than if I 
had remained at home. , 

aa. In the beginning of barley harvest, usually about the middle of April. This 
fact was an essential circumstance in Ruth's future life. 

IV. The Reward. — The rest of the book tells in a delightful way the story of the 
effect upon her life of self-denying love to her mother-in-law, and to her God. The har- 
vest time suggested to Ruth how she might help support her Naomi for a time. ** Primi- 
tive life in the most diverse countries has much in common; if nowhere else, we have 
learned from Lorna Doone what harvest time can be like in an agricultural community; 
how the homesteads combine, reap each farm in succession, with solemn ceremony and 
noisy mirth, gleaning women following the reapers with gay laughter, while hours of rest 
bring the common meal and good fellowship." — Professor MotUton, Thus Ruth not only 




From a Photograph by BonJUs, 

Bethlehem. In the Field of Boaz. 
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(l) supported the family, but (2) she won the respect and favor of the people among whom 
she lived. (3) She gained a . roost excellent husband and home. ** In Boaz we have a 
model for the character of a rich man in private life : we see one whose deep faith in God 
breaks out in every word of his lips and every action of his life (Ruth 2: 4, II, 12; 3: 
10, II, etc.); one attentive to his own business and diligent in the care of his own prop- 
erty (Ruth 2: 4; 3: 2); kind and friendly to his dependents, and beloved by them 
(Ruth 2:4); liberal, generous, and courteous to the poor and friendless stranger (Ruth 
2: 8, 9, 14, 15, 16).'' — Cook, (4) Ruth had the honor of including among her 
descendants the great kings David and Solomon, and, above all, Jesus the Christ, through 
his mother. 

Still, we are to be careful not to confound outward rewards with the real reward of 
virtue. As '* Love in loving finds its joy,'' as the Savoyard singer, neglected and forgotten, 
declares that 

" The song itself shall yet reward 
The labors of the Savoyard," 

so virtue contains in itself, in the approval of God, in peace of conscience, in spiritual life 
and character, in helpfulness and service, its best reward. And yet the reward is not 
perfect without outward conditions to match the inward grace. So it shall be in heaven. 

*' Virtue without success 
Is a fair picture shown by an ill light." — Dryden. 

Lessons from the Story of Ruth. i. Here is a beautiful example of God*s provi- 
dential care over private affairs of an humble family. God is '* no respecter of persons." 
Often from the humblest homes spring persons who influence the destiny of nations. 

2. Orpah and Ruth, starting together for the Promised Land, and one returning to 
idolatry, while the other goes on to immortal blessedness, is paralleled by the characters in 
the early part of Bunyan's Filgrini*s Progress^ where Christian and his neighbors start 
together for the Celestial City. Christian goes on, while Obstinate and Pliable soon return 
to the City of Destruction. ** Orpah has had many brothers and sisters who have put their 
hand to the plow and looked back." ** * It might have been,' and *it was not,' — that 
sums up the tragedy of many a life." 

3. All this passionate utterance of Ruth is a perfect type of what every one who becomes 
a Christian says to Christ and his church. He chooses them for better or for worse, in 
prosperity and in affliction. All he has and all he hopes for is joined with them. He will 
suffer with them, rejbice with them, work with them, worship with them, and at last abide 
forever with them in heaven. 

4. A large part of the opposition to our serving the Lord, whether it arise from friends 
or enemies, will cease when it becomes manifest that we are invincibly determined on our 
course. It is against the young and undecided — those who are in the process of forming 
their opinions — that Satan and his emissaries wage their severest warfare. Those on the 
borders between two armies suffer most from the war. Much opposition will cease when 
we openly avow our choice, and it has been shown that we are fixed and immovable in it. 

5. Choices between good and evil, even in small things, are the most important acts of 
our lives. They are the creative acts of the soul. Often these fateful crises come in our lives 
in connection with decisions, of the importance of which we do not dream. We know 
what is right, we do not know the far-reaching effects. More frequently in choices than 
anywhere else do we meet the 

" tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries." 

" So from the heights of will " From the same cradle side, 

Life's parting stream descends. From the same mother's knee, 

And, as a moment turns its slender rill, One to long darkness and the frozen tide, 

Each widening torrent bends. One to the peaceful sea." 

6. *' Ruth's choice cost her something, — separation from her kindred, the sacrifice of 
her prospects of marriage, expatriation, poverty, and the consciousness that the course she 
was taking was unusual, and would cause remark. She was a sensitive woman, and deeply 
felt the situation. This is shown by her weeping (Ruth i : 9, 14). However courageous 
she may have been, she was lonely and homesick. We have one or two pathetic glimpses 
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THE BOY SAMUEL. 



I -Samuel 3 : 6-14. 



into her soul: * Seeing I am a foreigner ' (Ruth 2: 10); 'Though I be not as one of thine 
handmaidens' (Ruth 2: 13). She had sufficient reasons, however, and these sustained 
her, — her love for Naomi, Naomi's need of her, but, above all, her consciousness that 
Israel's God was worthy to be chosen. She chose deliberately, and not blindly, freely and 
yet firmly." — Professor Beecher in 5. S» Times, 

7. "But Ruth's choice teaches us that true love is supremely desirous of the beloved 
presence. That is true about human love, and it is true about heavenly. If we have any 
real love to God, nothing will be so sweet as to feel him near, and we shall never be so 
blessed as when we are near him. A lover who did not care to be with the beloved would 
be a strange monster. What of a friend of God who has no delight in communion? " — 
Maclaren, 



' Blest with this fellowship divine, 
Take what thou wilt, I'll ne'er repine ; 
E'en as the branches to the vine, 
My soul would cling to thee. 



" Far from her home, fatigued, oppressed, 
Here she has found her place of rest ; 
An exile still, yet not unblessed, 
While she can cling to thee." 

— Mrs. EUiot. 



8. Through doing her humble daily duties faithfully for the support of her mother and 
herself, Ruth found her reward in her character and her destiny. 



LESSON XI. — December 14. 

THE BOY SAMUEL. — I Samuel 3: 6-14. 

Study I Sam. 3 : 1-14. Read i Sam. 1-3. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — 5/?©aA' Lord; for thy ser¥ant heareth. — i Sam. 3: 9. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

We now come to another marked epoch 
in the history of Israel. 

The period of the Judges is about to 
close, and a new movement begin. 

And a man is raised up as the instrument 
of the change, — Samuel, the last of the 
Judges, and the first of the new line of the 
prophets under whom begins the reign of 
the Kings. 

Also, we have an interesting study of 
child life; and of the development of the 
child into a noble religious man. 

Study the times in which Samuel lived. 

Make a Character Study of Samuel, of 
Eli, of Eli's two sons. 

Learn what you can of family life, and 
its influences, as presented in these three 
chapters. 

CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

Subjects to be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

Religious condition of the times. 

Samuel. 

The books of Samuel. 

His home influences. 

Value of routine labor as an education. 

How God calls us. 

The new life, how begun. 



LEARN BY HEART. 

Vs. 7-10; Matt. 19: 4; Eccl. 12: i. 



LESSON OUTLINE. 
SUBJECT: The Childhood of a 
Great and Good Man. 
The Historical Situation. 

The books of Samuel. 
Contemporary history. 
Religious condition of the times. 

The Development of a Boy into a 
Godly Man. 
I. Samuel. 
II. His Ancestral Inheritance. 

III. His Home Influences. 

IV. His Dedication to God. 
V. Religious Influences. 

VI. Resisting Temptation. 
VII. Three Phases of Religious De- 
velopment. 

Routine labor faithfully performed. 
The call of God awakening his soul. 
Obedience, a new life begun. 



PRONUNCIATIONS. 

A'phek, Bi'lial, Ebeni'zer, E'li, Ellta- 
nah or Elka'nah, jloph'ni, Penin'nah, Phln'- 
ehas, Ra'mah, Ramatha^m, Shiloh. 
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THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

Expositor* s Bible; Cambridge Bib/e ; Pulpit Commentary ; Commentaries by Cook, 
Keil and Delitzsch, EUicott, Lange; Polychrome Bible on Samuel; Notes on the Text of 
Samuel^ by Professor Driver; From Samuel to Saul^ by Charles S. Robinson, LL.D.; 
Expository Lectures ^ ** Samuel," by Professor Elmslie. Histories of the Israelites in the 
times of Samuel may be found in Professor Blaikie's Manual of BibU History ; Geikie's 
Hours with the Bible^ vol. IIL; Stanley's Jewish Churchy vol. L; Milman's History of the 
fews^ vol. L The times of Samuel may be seen in various aspects in Sime's Kingdom of 
All Israely and Orelli*s Old Testament Prophecy, On this lesson see also BushnelPs Chris- 
tian Nurture. 



The Historical Situation* — The Book of Samuel. The two books of Samuel 
were originally one, and with the books of the Kings were regarded as furnishing a com- 
plete history of the two kingdoms of Israel and Judah. i Samuel is named in the title in 
our ordinary Bibles as "otherwise called, the First Book of the Kings"; the two books of 
Samuel and the two of Kings forming one volume of four books of the Kings. 

Name. These histories are named after Samuel because he was the leading man, the 
hero, who introduced the period of the Kings. 

Author. It is generally agreed that the book is a compilation from different sources, 
including the writings of Samuel himself (i Sam. lO: 25), the book of Nathan the prophet, 
and the book of Gad the seer (i Chron. 29: 29; 2 Chron. 9: 29). 

Time. The time included in the history of these books cannot be exactly defined, from 
lack of any chronology in them. But it may be estimated roughly at one hundred and 
thirty years, b. c. 1145-1015. — Cook, 

Date. Samuel was born about 1146 B. c; and the date of this lesson is therefore 
twelve years later, 1134 B. c. (The exact dates of this period are all of them somewhat 
uncertain.) 

Place. Shiloh, the religious capital of Israel, seventeen miles north of Jerusalem, and 
half-way between Bethel and Shechem, nine or ten miles from each. — Geikie, 

Samuel. 12 years old. 

Eli. About 78 years old, high priest and judge. 

Jesse, the grandson of Ruth, and father of King David, was born during the boyhood 
of Samuel. 

Contemporary History. In the opinion of many, Samson was born very nearly at 
the same time with Samuel, and his judgeship was contemporary with Samuel's till about 
the time that Saul became a king, B. C. ii 16-1096. "The capture of Troy by the Greeks, 
of which Homer sings, is said to have taken place about B. c. 1 184 " (Blaikie), and Eneas 
to have landed in Italy, married Lavinia, the daughter of the king, and founded the city of 
Lavinium, B. c. 1 182, a few years before Samuel was born. Ascanius, his son, built Alba 
Longa, B. c. 1 152. "Thus, while the house of Priam was approaching its downfall, 
through the lawlessness of Paris (in the abduction of Helen, a beautiful princess of Greece), 
that of Eli was hastening to its end through the profligacy of Hophni and Phinehas; and the 
aged king of Troy may have breathed his last amid the blazing ruins of his capital at the 
time when Eli was prostrated by the loss of the ark, and when the great judge Samson, 
whom a woman had betrayed and ruined, was performing his last achievement against the 
Philistines.'* — /V^^/". W, G, Blaikie, LL.D. 

The Religious Condition under Eli the Judge. In order to understand the life 
and work of Samuel, and especially his boyhood as described in this lesson, it is necessary 
to realize the moral condition of the times. 

1 . It was toward the close of the long regime of the Judges, under the Theocracy, that 
is, a condition where God only is king; and while there were leaders and rulers there was 
no political unity except that of the laws and religion of God. There was little compulsory 
virtue. This was a state of things where true religious and moral life were especially 
needful for success. 

2. Hence it was that punishment followed so quickly after a decline in religion and 
character. Probably at this time the nation was suffering under the forty years' oppression 
by the Philistines, in the time of Samson. 

3. The ark, the tabernacle, and the central place of worship were at Shiloh, seventeen 
miles from Jerusalem. Hither the people came up to the great feasts, and at other times to 
worship and to sacrifice. In the reign of Saul the tabernacle was at Nob, near Jerusalem 
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(compare i Sam. 21: i with Mark 2: 26), and during part of David's reign, at Gibeon, 
also near Jerusalem (Josephus), (i Chron. 21 : 29). 

The tabernacle ** was supplemented by a permanent structure or structures, such as 
would be needed for the accommodation of the priests and worshipers.** — Professor 
Beecher, And this was ** the temple ** in which Samuel slept. 

There was no doubt a good deal of true religion » as revealed in the story of Samuel's 
parents and the story of Ruth and of Eli. But the conduct of Eli's sons and of Samson shows 
great looseness of morals pervading the nation. We can realize the condition of morals a 
tittle more clearly when we think of the two seemingly contradictory reports which could be 
made, and are made, of the moral and religious condition of our own time and country. 

At that time the word of the Lord (v. i), the messages from God through a prophet, 
was precious, because very scarce. There was no open vision spoken to the people at 
large, but only personal, individual communion with God. 

Eti, born about B. c. 121 2, was high priest at Shiloh, became judge when 58 years 
old, acted as judge for forty years (i Sam. 4: 18), and died at the age of 98 (i Sam. 4: 
15). He had been judge twenty years when God called Samuel, and was therefore 78 years 
old, which fact must be borne in mind in judging of his relation to the character of his sons. 
£U had many good qualities. He was amiable and kind. '* You cannot find one vulgar 
sin in the venerable high priest.'* ** We find in Eli's treatment of Samuel not rivalry, but 
nobleness, magnanimity." ** He was not self-obtrusive; he was no self-seeker." ** Look 
at his interest in the ark of the Lord ! Look at his submission to God I " — From Parker^ s 
People's Bible, Eli placed the honor of God and his kingdom beyond his own most 
precious interests, as is shown by his supreme care for the ark in the day of his calamity 
(i Sam. 4: 13, 18). •* The Bible holds him up as a great man of God." 

At the same time, he had one grievous weakness which led him into great wrong to the 
nation and to his family. *' When he got to be an old man, when his bodily strength was 
going, when his mental vigor and the energy of his will were sapped, then, under the 
terrible pressure of adverse circumstances," he failed in government. 

" He grew far too amiable." He allowed his sons, the prospective high priests, to 
continue in their wilful and public transgressions. They were ** sons of Belial "; i, e.y men 
of profligate disposition and conduct. 

Character of Eli's Sons. The story of their crimes is told in i Sam. 2: 12-17, 29. 
They were covetous, impious, licentious, using their holy office for selfish purposes, robbing 
the worshipers, profaning the sanctuary, and bringing true religion into contempt with the 
people. This course they continued many years, in spite of the mild reproofs of their father 
and the warnings of God through Samuel and another man of God. They hardened their 
hearts against every good influence. Prov. i : 24-32 is a life portrait of their character 
and career. 

It was plainly their father's duty to turn them out of office at any and every cost. It 
was a terribly hard duty, and EH failed in it. And bitter was his punishment. **It was 
his misfortune to reap the harvests of mischief that had been sown through the centuries." 

At the same time let us not be unjust to Eli. Professor Elmslie says that '* Eli is one of 
the most unfortunate men in the Bible. We constantly hear him described as a weak, 
worthless father, a mere worldling, with no heart or soul in him." ** I think, if he could 
bring an action for libel against preachers and commentators, he would get enormous dam- 
ages." ** Was his tuition so bad and defective that his sons turned out ill? Who was it 
that trained the child Samuel, — the strong, powerful Samuel who crushed abuses and 
corruptions, drove out idolators, and won battles for Israel?" — Elmslie, Then, too, we 
must remember that the sons even of the great and noble Samuel did not turn out well, 
and the people were unwilling to have them for his successors (i Sam. 8: 3-5). 

Growing Bad under Good Influences. So long as there is a free will in man, so 
long will there be a possibility that the children of the best persons, under the best 
influences, may turn out to be bad ; and the sons of the best business men to be failures in 
business, the sons of the wisest to become fools. Judas grew worse even under the 
teachings and example of Christ. Says Dr. Meredith, " Weak, indulgent, and neglectful 
fathers sow ruin for their children and sorrow for themselves. Eli's public position may 
have had much to do with his failure in family discipline. Perhaps his public duties so 
engrossed his attention and energies that he neglected the proper training of his own chil- 
dren. Be this as it may, it is true to-day that many a man is so absorbed in public affairs, 
in the duties of his profession, or in the business of money-making, as to be almost a 
stranger to his own children." At the same time it is true that the better the influences 
the more hope, and the better the persons may become. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A BOY INTO A GODLY MAN. 

L Samuel* — Name. Samuel means ** Asked of God"; and he was so named 
because his birth was in answer to his mother *s prayer. 

Parentage. He was a Levite. His father's name was Elkanah, and his mother's, 
Hannah. Their story is beautifully told in i Sam. i, 2. 

Birth. Samuel was born about 6. c. 1146, at Ramah (//f//) (called also Ramathaim, 
"the double hill," or ** the two Ramahs "), situated about four miles northwest of Jeru- 
salem and thirteen miles south of Shiloh. Probably Obed, the son of Ruth and grandfather 
of King David, ** was a little lx)y when Samuel was a baby." — Professor Beecher, 

Home. His earliest years were spent with his mother at Ramah. As soon as he was 
weaned (probably when two or three years old), he was taken to the tabernacle at Shiloh, 
and placed under the care of the high priest Eli, where he had a room connected with the 
tabernacle court. For a long time he had his official residence here at Shiloh, then the 
religious capital of Israel; but his own home was at Ramah, where he married and had 
two sons. 

II. His Ancestral Inberitauee* — He was of the tribe of Levi, the religious and 
educational custodians of Israel. His parents were religious people, attending the great 

religious festivals. He was 
the child of many prayers. 
Hannah's song in i Sam. 2 
gives us a good impression of 
her talent and spiritual power. 
III. His Home Infln- 
ences* — Samuel was reared 
in his early life in a religious 
home. He lived in an at- 
mosphere of prayer. His 
parents went up to the reli- 
gious meetings at Shiloh, and 
took him with them at a very 
early age. Such a home is a 
blessing to both parents and 
children. Like the quality of 
mercy " it is twice blessed; 
it blesseth him that gives, and 
him that takes.** Next to 
heredity, the environment is 
of the utmost importance, and 
will often overcome many of 
the disadvantages of inherited 
tendencies. A true home — 
with pious parents, filled with 
love, deeply religious, cul- 
tured, with pure pleasures, 
is the greatest safeguard against 




From a Photograph by Wilson. 



Shiloh. 



with wise guidance and training, a center of usefulness 
the perils of the young. 

The homes of a country make it what it is. The center of power for building up a 
country in virtue, religion, and prosperity lies in the home. The battle of Science has for 
its central point, its Waterloo, the origin of life; the religious warfare centers around the 
Cross, the Alcyone of all religious forces; the moral battle is about the Home. Mrs. 
Hunt says that the Star of Bethlehem for temperance stands over the Schoolhouse. The 
Star of Bethlehem for morals and religion stands over the Home. The Home is the 
place nearest Paradise on earth, a hint of the Eden of the past, and a prophecy of 
Paradise regained. 

IV. His Dedication to God. — He was dedicated to God from his birth, and he 
knew it. He lived under the Nazarite*s vow (Num. 6: 1-12; I Sam. i : 11). 

Illustration. The power of devoting our children in their earliest years to the ser- 
vice of God is well illustrated by the story told by Merivale, in his History of Rome, of the 
famous Carthaginian general, Hannibal. When he was nine years of age, his father 
Hamilcar proposed to take him on one of his military expeditions, which offer the young 
Hannibal eagerly accepted. His father then bade him devote himself once for all to the 
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service of his country, — Carthage, — and with his hand upon the altar to swear eternal 
enmity to Rome. This dedication in youth determined the course of his whole life. 

V. BeligrioOS Infloenees* — Next to his home he spent his youth in the temple ser- 
vice, with the good old high priest Eli. Even here his mother's love followed him, and by 
the clothes he wore he was ever reminded of his mother and his home. 

VI. Besistingr Temptatioil* — Samuel was trained by resisting great temptations. 
His goodness was not untried innocence, but was the fruit of victory in many a battle with 
temptation to sin. The active sons of Eli were ever setting him a bad example. They 
were like older brothers, and their position gave them a powerful influence for evil over the 
young boy in their father's service. He saw them committing loathsome abominations, 
yielding to vice, growing rich by extortion; and we may be sure that they did not let him 
alone. But he was uncontaminated, for " the child Samuel grew on, and was in favor both 
with the Lord and also with men " (i Sam. 2: 26). 

VIL Tbree Phases of Beligrious Deyelopment* — Dr. C. S. Robinson in writ- 
ing upon Samuel says that ** here are represented three phases of religious experience in 
children. A study of this story will show parents and teachers much which ought to be 
supremely helpful in their dealings with those young persons who come under their care. 
First, conscientious routine; then, awakened restlessness; and lastly, spiritual surrender to 
the full service of God.** We will follow this arrangement. 

First Phase. Routine Labor Faithfully Performed. Samuel, when he was 12 
years old ( Josephus' Antiquities 5 : 10, 4), the age when Jesus first went up to the Temple at 
Jerusalem (Luke 2: 42), ministered unto the Lord before Eli (v. i). ** To minister '* 
means to serve ; a minister is a servant. Samuel performed various services in the house of 
worship, such as lighting the lamps (v. 3), opening the doors (v. 15), running of errands, 
and other duties required for the sacrifices and worship. He was also the personal attend- 
ant and aid to the aged and dim-sighted Eli, as is implied in his sleeping near him, and his 
readiness to respond to his call. So the young Mark and Timothy ministered unto Paul. 
While performing the temple service he wore a white linen ephod, after the pattern of the 
priest*s dress in their public ministeries. It consisted of two pieces, which rested on the 
shoulders before and behind. They were joined at the top, and girded around the waist. 
This was worn over his ordinary dress, which was a coat or tunic, reaching down to his 
feet. This his mother made for him every year (i Sam. 2: 18, 19). ** It was Samuel's 
fidelity to duty, and his reverence for God's house and God's people, his care, his watch- 
fulness, and his serious, sedate demeanor while about it, that made his work every day 
acceptable to .Eli and to Jehovah, the great and holy God whom he ministered unto.** 

Blessed be Drudgery. This regular routine work of Samuel was a most important 
part of his education. In that charming book Blessed Be Drudgery t Mr. W. C. Gannett 
says, ** I am going to speak of the Culture that comes through this very Drudgery, 

*** Culture through my drudgery!* some one is now thinking: *This treadmill that 
has worn me out, this grind I hate, this plod that, as long ago as I remember it, seemed 
tiresome, — to this have I owed " culture*'? Beyond all books, beyond all class- work at 
the school, beyond all special opportunities of what I call my ** education,** it is this drill 
and pressure of my daily task that is my great schoolmaster. My daily task^ whatever it 
be, that is what mainly educates me. All other culture is mere luxury compared with what 
that gives. That gives the indispensables. Yet, fool that I am, this pressure of my daily 
task is the very thing that I so growl at as my ** drudgery " ! * 

" Our prime elements are due to our drudgery, — I mean that literally; the fundamen- 
tals that underlie all fineness, and without which no other culture worth the winning is 
even possible. These, for instance, — and what names are more familiar? Power of 
attention; power of industry; promptitude in beginning work; method and accuracy and 
despatch in doing work; perseverance; courage before difficulties; cheer under straining 
burdens; self-control and self-denial and temperance, — these are the prime qualities; these 
the fundamentals.** 

Modern Application. ** What is it possible for any child now to do, as a follower of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, under the family rule? The very quietness of such a question shows 
how unnecessary it will be to try to give it an exhaustive answer. Young people can be 
taught to pray, to take the care of some practical schemes of usefulness, to study the Word 
of God diligently, to contribute money to religious causes, to become interested in the poor, 
to speak words of counsel and encouragement and warning to such as need direction or 
assistance. The grand old moralities are always within their reach; fidelities at school, 
courtesies to the aged, consideration for the weak, keeping the Sabbath, aiding in house- 
bold cares, and full obedience to all God's commands."— C, 5, JioHnson, LL,D, 
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6. And the Lord called yet again, Sim'u-el. And S^m'u-el arose and 
went to E'li, and said, Here ^ I ; for thou ^jJuedS^ ™e. And he answered, 
I called not, my son ; lie down again. 

7. * Now Sim'u-el ^ did not yet know the Lord, neither was the word of 
the Lord yet revealed unto him. 

8. And the Lord called Sam'u-el again the third time. And he arose 
and went to E'li, and said, Here JS I ; for thou ^c^fiS^ me. And E'li per- 
ceived that the Lord had called the child. 

9. Therefore E'li said unto S^m'u-el, Go, lie down : and it shall be, if he 
call thee, that thou shalt say. Speak, Lord ; for thy servant heareth. So 
S^m'u-el went and lay down in his place. 

10. And the Lord came, and stood, and called as at other times, 
Sim'u-el, Sa,m'u-el. Then Sa,m'u-el "^^^^ Speak ; for thy servant heareth. 

a Or, Thus did Samuel before he knew the LORD^ and be/ore ' Acts 19 : 2. 

the word of the LORD was revealed unto him. 

Second. The Call of God awakening his Higher Nature (vs. 2-10). Eli 
lived in some of the buildings connected with the tabernacle, and Samuel slept not far 
away, ready for any call from Eli, who was old and partly blind. The lamp of God (v. 3) 
was probably the golden lamp before the holy of holies, which was lighted at sunset, and 
which burned till morning. One night, before this light had burned out, Samuel was 
awakened by a call. It could not be morning, for he could see the glimmer of the light. 
What could the matter be? He ran quickly to Eli, answering the call. ** He thus showed 
considerateness and politeness. He would not keep Eli in doubt till he got there, but let 
him know at once that he had heard the call. The men whom God chooses to convey his 
great messages to men are ordinarily those who are thoughtful for the rights and the com- 
fort of their fellows." — Professor Beecher, Eli replied that he had not called him, and 
sent him back to bed again. 

6. The Lord called yet again. *' Eli's sense of hearing, like his sense of sight, was 
failing, or else the voice was revealed to Samuel alone; either supposition will account for 
the fact that the high priest did not hear the call." — Johnson, 

7. Samuel did not yet know the Lord. This explains why so great a prophet as 
Samuel became did not recognize the divine voice. This was his first experience, and he did 
not know what it meant. 

Failures to recognize God's Call. ** The witness of the Spirit in the hearts of 
the faithful is often thus mistaken, by which means they lose the comfort of it; and the 
strivings of the Spirit with the consciences of sinners are likewise often mistaken, and so 
the benefit of their convictions is lost: God speaketh once ^ yea ^ twice ^ but man per- 
ceiveth it not (Job 33 : 14).'* — Henry, 

8. The third time. God kept repeating his call. For he knew it was not from 
unwillingness to hear and obey that Samuel did not answer him, but from inexperience. 
Indeed, Samuel's prompt obedience to Eli's supposed call was the assurance that he would 
answer God's call whenever he recognized it. Obedience to parents and teachers is one 
proof of obedience to God. And Eli perceived that the Lord had called the child. 
Because there was no other explanation of the repeated calls. 

10. And the Lord came, and stood. The Hebrew is emphatic, "presented himself." 
In a vision, or in personal presence as the Angel of the Lord (compare Gen. 18: 17, 20, 
2i» 33; Judg. 6: 11-14; Rev. i: i; 22: 16). 

God calling the Young. God is calling every child as he called Samuel. It is an 
individual call, by name, for ** he calleth his own sheep by name." God calls (i) by his 
Word; (2) by his own loving, attractive character; (3) by what he has done for us in 
Jesus Christ; (4) by the influences of the Holy Spirit; (5) by various providences; 
(6) by conscience; (7) by Sabbath and religious services; (8) by the invitations and 
influence of friends; (9) by the living water which satisfies every thirst of the soul; 
(10) by the attractions of goodness and of heaven; (11) by warning, and the fruit of a 
life of sin. 

Early Piety. Like Samuel, we should answer God's calls by, «* Hete am I." (i) It 
is easier to be a Christian in youth. (2) Then it gives us a much longer time in which to 
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11. And the Lord said to Sa.m'u-el, Behold, I will do a thing in Is'ra-el, 

* at which both the ears of every one that heareth it shall tingle. 

12. In that day I will perform against E'li ^all «*wjwch j i^^^^ spoken 

r^nn r^ Ami ncT Kic hoiiQP* when I begin, I will »l«o make an end. 
concerning niS nOUSe^ from the fisglnningeTen unto the end. 

13. "^For I have told him that I will * judge his house for ever for the 
iniquity which he ^^ni;?' because *his sons ^id briS^JU'^illoTtl^'S^^^^^^ 

*• restrained them not. 

14. And therefore I have sworn unto the house of E'li, that the iniquity 
of E'lfs house ^ shall not be purged with sacrifice nor offering for ever. 

« 2 Kings ax : la. * Ezek. 7:3. ' Num. 15 : 30, 31 ; Isa. aa : 14. 

* t Sam. a: 30-36. ' i Sam. a: la, 17. a Or, And I will tell him, 

3 1 Sam. a : 39, 30. * i Sam. a : 23. b Hebrtw, /rowned tiot upon them. 

serve God. (3) We may not live to be old, and thus by putting off our duty we may fail 
altogether. (4) We escape many evils and dangers. No one can sow wild oats in youth, 
and not reap a harvest of evil. There are some spiritual blessings which can come only to 
those who have grown up in the Christian life. 

Religious Restlessness of the Young. There comes a time, usually not far from 
the age of Samuel at this time, when children are waking up to spiritual realities, when 
God's voice is speaking in their souls, and they do not at first recognize his voice. Nature 
stimulates the religious sentiments. Pres. Stanley Hall says, **The great instincts of 
altruism begin to be felt, and to transform the soul, and far off and dimly, at first, looms up 
the great conception that life is, after all, not to be lived for self, but for others." These 
are voices of God in the soul. The great majority of conversions occur in childhood and 
youth, "the best, the richest, and the largest period of human life. It has the most 
sympathies, most delusions, most capacities, most pleasures." See "The religious con- 
tent of the child-mind " in Principles of Religious Education and Starbuck's Psychology 
of Religion, 

Third. A New Life Begun. Yielding all to God (vs. 11-13). 11. And the 
Lord said to Samuel. Through Samuel, whom Eli loved, God sent a terrible message, 
similar to one which he had previously sent by a holy man (i Sam, 2: 27-36), but which 
did not have sufficient effect to enable Eli to compel his sons either to live a different life, 
or to leave the pure service of God. At which both the- ears . . . shall tingle with 
horror and alarm. ** As a loud, sharp, discordant note thrills one's ears with pain, so the 
bitter tidings of Israel's woe in the judgment about to fall on Eli's house would shock all 
Israel."— Terry. 

la. All things which I have spoken. By the mouth of the man of God, as recorded 
in I Sam. 2: 27-36. When I begin, I will also make an end. I will perform 
thoroughly, I will go through with the performance from first to last. It was twenty years 
before God fulfilled his warning, thus giving abundant time in which both Eli and his sons 
might change their course and avert their punishment. Like all God's warnings, these were 
the messages of infinite love; they were barriers in their downward course; they were 
angels of mercy entreating them to turn back. 

13. I will judge (condemn to punishment) his house for ever. See above under 
" Historical Situation." He restrained them not, and therefore he was in a measure 
responsible. He probably had not trained and disciplined his boys sufficiently when young. 
And now the wild and active young men were too strong and impetuous to be restrained by 
the infirm old man, without a faith and courage he did not then possess. 

14. Shall not be purged with sacrifice nor offering for ever. Literally, shall not 
cover itself; shall not make atonement for itself. "The sons of Eli had sinned * with a 
high hand ' against light and warnings, and for such unrepentant, presumptuous offenders 
the law had no atonement. See Num. 15: 27-31." — Cambridge Bible, "The ordinary 
sins of the people were purged by the appointed sacrifices (Num. 15: 25; compare Heb. 
7: 27; 9: 13, etc.). But the sin of the sons of Eli could not be so purged." — Cook, 

Twenty years were given as space for repentance. But every effort to restrain these 
wicked sons of a good man proved unavailing. Then the doom came, sudden and 
irresistible. See i Sam. 4. The Philistines set themselves in battle array, and defeated the 
Israelites. 

Then the people tried to regain their lost cause by resorting to the forms of religion 
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without repentance and return in heart and life to God. They persuaded Eli's sons to bring 
the ark of God from Shiloh to the battlefield at Ebenezer, near Aphek, at the pass of Beth- 
horon, twenty miles southwest of Shiloh. Brave and desperate as the Israelites were, they 
were defeated with great slaughter. God would not defend the symljols of religion when 
the spirit of religion had departed. See Psa. 78 : 56-64. Hophni and Phinehas, in care 
of the ark, were slain in connection with the holy service they had defiled. The news came 
to Eli as he watched by the gate for news of the battle; and when he learned that the ark 
of God was in the possession of the enemy, and that his sons had perished, he fell backward 
from his seat and was killed by the fall. 

Samuel bears the Message. It was a very hard thing for Samuel to make known 
to the aged Eli the message God had delivered to him. He was so young to seem to reprove 
one so old. He would have to give great pain to one who loved him and had done much 
for him. But Eli pressed and even abjured Samuel to tell him all, and Samuel ** told him 
every whit.'* 

Value of Hard Tasks to the Young. God often lays hard duties upon us at the 
very threshold of the new life. They are needful as a test, a revelation, and a defense; a 
test to God and man whether we really have given ourselves wholly to God; a revelation of 
our true condition to ourselves; and a defense against temptation. A French writer has 
said that a wise attack is the best defense. The same truth is expressed in the proverb 
about "carrying the war into Africa," derived from Scipio's defense of Rome against 
Hannibal by attacking Carthage. So now the best defense of the young against intemper- 
ance is to set them actively at work for temperance. The best defense against the 
temptations to any evil is to marshal them to an attack upon that evil. Hence God sets his 
children to work against evil; he gives them hard duties to perform, hard battles to fight. 
And this prepares them for their life's work. 



LESSON XII. — December 21. 

CHRISTMAS LESSON. — Luke 2 : 8-20. 

Read Isa. 9: 1-7; Heb. i. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — For unto you is born this day in the city of Dayid a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord, — Luke 2:11. 



SUaOESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

Although this lesson is familiar to most 
people, yet the truth presented by it is so 
great, so essential, that it needs to be 
brought frequently before the mind. 

And it ican be presented in different ways, 
and in various aspects, with new illustra- 
tions and varied emphasis, so as to be ever 
fresh and new. 

Read the whole section, including Luke 
1-2: 20; Matt. 1-2: 12; John i: 1-18, 
so the scholars may be familiar with the 
story and its meaning. 



THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

Professor Ramsay, of Aberdeen Univer- 
sity, has written a study on the credibility of 
the Gospel of St. Luke, entitled IVas Christ 
Born at Bethlehem ? (Putnams). G. D. 
Boardman's The Divine Man ($1.50, Ap- 
pleton) is one of the very best helps on 



LEARN BY HEART. 

Matt. 2: I, 2, II; Luke i: 78, 79; 2: 
10-14; Jolin i: I, 14, 16. 



HISTORICAL SETTING. 

Jesus was born probably in December, 

B. c. 5, four years before our 

Time. Christian era; for December 

25, B. c. 5, is only one week 

short of January i , B. c. 4. 

Bethlehem of Judea, a small town five or 
six miles south of Jerusalem. 
Place. It now contains about five 
thousand inhabitants. 
Rulers. Cesar Augustus was emperor 
of Rome; Herod the Great (the first of the 
seven Herods mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment), king of Judea; but Palestine and 
most of the known world were subject to 
Augustus. 
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this lesson. D. R. Breed's Preparation of 
the World for Christ ($2.00, Revell); 
Farrar's The Herods ($1.00, Herrick & 
Co.); Milton's On the Morning of Christ's 
Nativity. 

LESSON OUTLINE. 

SUBJECT: The Glad Tidings of Sal- 
vation. 
L The Kind of Saviour we Need. 
IL In What Ways Jesus meets these 
Needs. 

1. The Son of God. 

2. The Son made flesh. 

3. Part of a great plan. 

III. The Birth of Jesus. 

IV. An Angel announces the Glad 

Tidings (vs. 8-12). 
V. The Angels' Chorus of Wel- 
come (vs. 13, 14). 

The Song, " Praise, Good will, Peace." 

VI. The Shepherds Listen, Seek, 

AND Find (vs. 15-20). 
VII. Three Practical Suggestions. 



PICTURES. 

There are many pictures on this lesson; 
photographs, and Wilde's Sunday-school 
pictures. Some of these are the Madofina 
and Childy especially the well-known Ma- 
donna di San Sisto and the Madonna delta 
Sedia^ Raphael; The Annunciation to 
Mary, Guido Reni, Seifert; Holy Night, 
Correggio; The Nativity, Murillo, Hof- 
mann; The Holy Family, Raphael (Bor- 
ghese Gallery, Rome), Murillo (Louvre); 
The Appearance of the Angels to the Shep- 
herds, Plockhorst, and many other subjects. 



CO-OPERATIVE STUDY. 

Subjects to be distributed the previous 
Sunday, for home study and class report 
and discussion. 

The preparation of the world for Christ. 

The pre-existence of Christ. 

The human ancestry of Jesus. 

The angel's song. 

Good will to men. 

Peace on earth. 

What Jesus did for us by coming. 



I. The Kind of Sayiour we Need* — If we ask ourselves what we need in a real 
Saviour, we will find in the answer those things which all men need. 

1. We need the forgiveness of sins, and the assurance from God as to the conditions on 
which they can be forgiven. 

2. We need light upon the future, upon the certainty of a future life, upon heaven, its 
character, and the way to reach it. 

3. We need a new heart, a disposition that loves what is right, to which goodness, 
purity, love, and all the virtues are natural. 

4. We need every possible motive that can uplift and inspire us to live the right life, — 
hope, fear, love, duty, all in the strongest degree. 

5. We need an example and guide, to show us by an actual life what our own possi- 
bilities are, and how we 



may reach them. 

6. We need divine 
power, the Holy Spirit 
of God, as the wintry 
fields need the warm 
spring sun. 

7. We need a divine 
Saviour, with all power 
to save, omnipresent, so 
far above us that we can 
always look up to him. 

8. We need a human 
Saviour, who can sympa- 
thize with us, to whom 
we can draw near in per- 
sonal love and friendship. 

II. In what Ways 
Jesus meets these 
Needs* — First. Jesus 
WAS THE Son of God. 
We learn from John i : 
1-3 and Heb. i : 2, 3 
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that he was existent from eternity, that he *'was with God, and was God,'' that he was 
"the effulgence of his glory, and the very image of his substance." He who became 
Jesus on earth was the eternal Son of God. By him the worlds were created. He was 
with God, and was God. From his glorious home he came to this world, as the highest 
expression of God's love, to take upon himself our human nature for the salvation of the 
world from sin to holiness and heaven. 

The divine nature of Christ is not a mere theory, far away from human life, but is a fact 
essential to one who would reveal God to men, and be the Saviour of men. He speaks to 
us from personal knowledge of God, of his love, his care, his readiness to forgive, his near- 
ness to men, his fatherhood. He tells us about heaven and immortal life from his own 
experience. Only the Son of God could possibly make atonement for sin. Only he could 
have power to save us at all times and in all places, to be our ever-present friend, our per- 
fect example, our infallible guide. 

Whoever takes away the pre-existence and divinity of Christ takes away the largest 
part of the power of Jesus to redeem men, and clouds the stars of heaven that reveal to us 
the immortal life. 

Second. Jesus was the Divine incarnated in the Human. Jesus was human, of 
course. If he were merely human, the fact of his humanity would give no special power to 
him, beyond that of many other men. But being the Son of God, the fact that he was also 
human is of the utmost importance and help to us. The human descent of Jesus is so 
important that two of the evangelists give his genealogy. He is the Son of man as well as 
the Son of God. The ancestry in Matthew points to his royal descent from David, fulfilling 
the prophecies of the ages. The ancestry in Luke traces his descent back to Adam, as the 
representative of the human race. ** It is probable," says Professor Davis in his new Diction- 
ary of the BibUy " that the table in Matthew gives the genealogy of Joseph, while the table 
in Luke gives the genealogy of Mary, and shows Jesus to be the actual son of David. With 
the clear declaration of Luke i : 35 that Jesus had no human father," it would seem that 
this must be his meaning. He would not contradict himself. Some scholars read, "Jesus 
being the Son (as was supposed of Joseph) of Heli," the change being simply in the place 
of the parenthesis. That is, "Jesus, according to Luke, is the grandson of Heli, Mary's 
father, and thus a lineal descendant of David." 

Practical. Note that in this ancestry are people of all kinds, good and bad, men and 
women, of different races and ages. Jesus has inherited every phase of human nature. 
He is " heir of all the ages," the brother of every man. 

Illustration. Pres. Stanley Hall said not long ago, that counting two parents, four 
grandparents, etc., if he went back only as far as William the Conqueror, he would inherit 
from twenty million ancestors. It is for each one to decide which of these many 
inheritances he will follow and utilize in his life. 

In the previous chapter we are told of the miraculous conception of the Virgin Mary, 
the Holy Ghost being the father of Jesus. Note the Magnificat^ the hymn of Mary, and 
the Benedictusy the hymn of Zacharias, the father of John. The titles come from the first 
words of the hymns in the Latin version. 

Third. His Mission is part of a Great Plan. One of the strongest assurances 
that Jesus is the true Saviour from heaven is the fact that he comes as part of a great 
divine plan. He was foretold, promised, typified from the very beginning. There was 
a promise to Adam (Gen. 3: 15); to Abraham (Gen. 22: 18); to Jacob (Gen. 28: 
14); to David (2 Sam. 7: 12-16); by Isaiah (9: 6, 7; 11 : 1-9); by Daniel (9: 24). 
The sacrifices typified him. More frequently still were foretold the blessed times he 
would bring. 

III. The Birth of Jesus* — Jesus was born in the stable of an inn, or khan, at 
Bethlehem. 

1. There was something specially fitting in Bethlehem as his birthplace, because it was 
the city of David, his royal ancestor. 

2. This was in accordance with prophecy (Mic. 5: 2). 

3. Note the divine providence in thus guiding Joseph and Mary to Bethlehem at this 
time by a decree beyond their control, and without human planning. 

4. Jesus came to earth in the circumstances best fitting him to be the Saviour of man. 
He began his life in a humble way and was brought up in humble life and honest toil, that 
he might be the friend of all men, but especially of the poor and suffering. 

5. If he was born in December, as is probable, the time was symbolical, since the 
twenty-fifth of December comes when the longest night of the year gives way, and the days 
begin to lengthen. 
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8. And there were lSil:i:e'S?fn'?h".°lrJ'SX' abiding in the field, .,4 keeping 

*> iirofr'K over their flock by night. 
w ctiuu by night over their fljck. 

9. And' ^%^^ angel of the Lord ''Xod 117 them, and the glory of the Lord 
shone round about them : ^ and they were sore afraid. 

10. And the angel said unto them, Be^nJtai^iid; for' behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy ^ which shall be to all t^e people; 

II- %oMh"?e**i/bSmto>™u this day in the city of Da'vid *a Saviour, ^ which is 
Christ the Lord. 

12. And this '*S"hl* sign unto you; Ye shall find *5® babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, ^^^ lying in a manger. 

13. ^ And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the 
heavenly host praising God, and saying, 

* Luke I : la. * Matt, i : 16; Luke x : 43. 

2 Vs. 31, 33 ; Matt. 28: 19; Mark, i : 15 ; Luke 24: 47. ^ Gen. 28: 12 ; Psa. 103 : 20, 21. 

3 Isa. 9:6. a Or, the night tuatches. 

4 Matt, i: 21. 

IV. An Angrel announces the Glad Tidingrs. — Vs. S-12. 8. Shepherds abiding 
in the field. Near Bethlehem. ** It was in these pastures that David spent his youth and 
fought the lion and the bear" (i Sam. 17: 34, 35). — Ini. Crit. Com, Keeping watch 
over their flock by night. "Thieves, wild beasts, and the dangers of the rough 
precipices form the chief reasons for a night-watch over the flock." — Prof, Isaac Hall. 
There are no detached farmhouses in Palestine, as with us, but the farmers live in villages, 
and hence would have to abide in the fields to watch their flocks. In December in 
Palestine, sa)rs Schaff, the fields are often clothed with rich verdure. 

9. And, lo, the angel (not (het but **an** angel) of the Lord (one sent from 
heaven) came upon them. Rather, as R. v., "stood by them." And the glory of 
the Ltord. The radiant brightness which in all ages has been the best symbol and mani- 
festation of God's nature, expressing wisdom, love, power, purity, mystery, eternity, omni- 
presence. "The light that never was on sea or land." This accompanied the angel, and 
showed him to be the authorized divine messenger. And they were sore afraid. Lit- 
erally, /^ar^</ a great fear, "The universal consciousness of sin and of unfitness for the 
eternal world makes all mankind afraid of any unexpected disclosure of the spiritual world 
or revelation of the nearness of God." — Abbott. Any sudden manifestation of a great but 
unknown power produces this effect. 

10. Qood tidings. The word from which our word "gospel" comes. They 
announced the best news the world had ever heard, the news of the Saviour who would fill 
the whole world with heavenly glory, like that then shining on the field of Bethlehem. To 
all people. To all ages, all nations, all classes, all colors. The gospel is the universal 
religion, as broad as the human race; and the joy is more intense to each one because it is 
for all. 

11. For unto you is born ... a Saviour. One who should save them from their 
sins, their worst and most dangerous enemies. " Jesus " means Saviour, Christ. The 
Anointed One, the Messiah, whom they had long been hoping and praying for. He is 
called " Anointed " because he had been divinely set apart for this work, as kings and high 
priests were set apart by anointing with oil. The Lord. The King of kings and the Lord 
of lords. 

la. And this shall be a sign unto you, that the words spoken were true; and a 
guiding sign, like the sign to the wise men, showing how they might know what child was 
5ie one referred to. 

V. The Angel Chorus of Welcome. — Vs. 13, 14. 13. And suddenly, as when 
the eyes of Elisha*s servant were Opened to see the mountains around him filled with 
angelic chariots and horses of fire. A multitude of the heavenly host. The angelic 
choirs, the cherubim and seraphim, who knew most about the value of the salvation brought 
to men. All heaven was moved with joy. If there was joy among the angels over one 
sinner that repented (Luke 15: 7, 10), how much more over the coming into the world of 
one who was to save countless hosts, to redeem a whole world ! 

Compare the angel faces filling the whole space around the Madonna di San Sisto, 
"and melting away in an abyss of golden glory," in Raphael's famous picture, and the 
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14. ^ Glory to God in the highest, iJj on earth - peace amoJl^ntnUom 

toward men. 
he it well pleased. 

15. And it came to pass, ^"en the angels '''"eSr* away from them into 
heaven, the shepherds said one to another, Let us now go even unto 
Bethlehem, and see this thing \i^^^ is come to pass, which the Lord hath 
made known unto us. 

' Luke 19 : 38; £ph. 1:6. ' Isa. 57 : 19 ; Luke i : 79; Rom. 5:1. ^ John 3 : 16 ; Eph. 2: 4, 7. 

glory of angels surrounding the figure of Christ in The Enthroned Madonna by Ambrogio 
Borgognone. See Mrs. Jameson's Sacred and Legendary Art^ pp. 49, 50. 

The song of the angels, the Gloria in Excehis^ consists of two strains of three 
members each. 

1. GLORY TO GOD ... IN THE HIGHEST. 

2. PEACE, GOOD WILL . TO MEN ... ON EARTH. 

14. Glory to Qod. For the coming of Jesus was the highest expression of God*s 
glory, the fulness of his nature, his love, his goodness, which passed before Moses when 
he asked to see God's glory. The phrase expresses both the fact and the desire that all 
should recognize God's glory. 

First Strain. In the highest, (i) /« the highest strains. Only the most exqui- 
site music and song are worthy to express this theme. (2) In the highest heavens. The 
glory shines and the praise sounds to the highest heavens. It is the noblest song and the 
brightest glory even there, (j^^ In the highest degree. The plan of salvation through Jesus 
Christ, so infinitely wise, so infinitely loVing, manifests God's glory more than all the 
wonders of creation, "when all the sons of God shouted for joy." For the souls of the 
saved shall ** shine as the brightness of the firmament and as the stars for ever and ever '* ; 
even when the stars are faded, and the heavens shall be no more. 

Second Strain. And on earth peace. Including all welfare and prosperity and 
blessing. That which belongs to heaven, which makes heaven what it is, all conceivable 
good to body and to soul, is coming to earth through Jesus Christ, and has come in no 
small degree. Where Christ is most perfectly received, there already is the most of heav- 
enly peace. This strain accords with the first clause of the Lord's Prayer. 

Illustration. Peace. Toward the close of the War of 181 2 the country was 
shrouded in deep gloom; the harbors were blockaded, commerce destroyed, products 
moldering in the warehouses, the currency depreciated. In February a ship drew near 
to New York, bringing the commissioners from Ghent, and the news that the treaty of 
peace was signed. Men rushed breathless to the city shouting, " Peace, peace ! " From house 
to house, from street to street, amid waving torches, all went shouting, ** Peace, peace! " 
More joyful is the news of peace brought from God by the angels. We, too, should not 
keep silence, but repeat the news of peace till all the world shall hear. 

Qood will toward men. Jesus expresses God's feelings toward men. He does not 
hate them for their sins; he is not repelled by their abominations so repulsive to his nature; 
but he loves them in spite of all, and does all that divine love and wisdom and power can 
do to save them from sin and its consequences. These are the glad tidings which com- 
fort and draw us and save us who are conscious of our sins, who know that punishment 
follows sin by a divine law. What the world needed to know was that God had good will 
toward all men; that the holy God loved this sinful, rebellious, unworthy world, lying in 
darkness and the shadow of death; that the Father loved his wandering, prodigal chil- 
dren, all defiled with sin. To bring this message, to publish the glad tidings that ** God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have eternal life," this was worthy of the whole host of angel messengers 
to bring to man. 

And this is the marvel to mortals revealed, 
When the silvery trumpets of Christmas have pealed, 
That mankind are the children of God. 

— Brooks. 

VI. The Shepherds Listen, Seek, and Find. — Vs. 15-20. 15. Let us now go. 

At once, without delay. So should we ever seek the Saviour. The shepherds had so much 
faith in the angel's message that they proceeded to investigate and see for themselves. 
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16. And they came with haste, and found b^th Mary* and Joseph, and 
the babe lying in £^ manger. 

17. And when they ^''iJTit"* ^^^Y niade known coScSSfng the saying which 
was .pokiJto them «>S^«? this child. 

18. And all ^^ that heard g wondered at *JJI* things which were 
BpokS^ntD them by the shepherds. 

19. ^But Mr ry kept all these 'iiJSb^r^SS-rinTlhJr in her heart. 

20. And the shepherds returned, glorifying and praising God for all the 
things that they had heard and seen, ^^en as it was ,^|fen unto them. 

« V. 51 ; Gen. 37: 11; Luke i: 66. 

16. They came with haste. Showing their zeal and ardor, as well as faith. We can 
never find the Saviour too soon. And found everything just as the angels had told them; 
and they then knew that the angel's message was true. 

Spreading the Good News. 17. They made known abroad. Whosoever has 
truly found the Saviour burns to ** proclaim to all around what a Saviour they have found." 
See Acts 4: 20; i John i: i, 2. 

18. All they that heard it wondered. It was indeed marvelous news, so good that 
many find it hard to believe that it is true. 

Keeping the Truth in the Heart. 19. But Mary, in contrast with the others, 
kept all these things in her memory. They were treasures whose value the following 
years revealed to her. Pondered them. Kept revolving them, comparing them with the 
promises of the Old Testament, and what had been announced to her. ** Contrast, how- 
ever, the difference in the reception by the shepherds and by Mary: the one publishes, the 
other meditates. Both are right: they illustrate different but not inconsistent phases of 
experience. Pondering and publishing are both Christian duties.** — Abbott, 

ao. The shepherds returned. To their duty as shepherds, but with a new life and 
blessing in all their daily work. Feeding sheep could never again be commonplace toil to 
them. After our holiest communion with God, our views from the Pisgahs of life, our 
insight into the word and heaven on the mounts of transfiguration, we must return 
to our daily duties, but with a new life in them, a new blessing on them. Glorifying 
expresses the feeling of the greatness of the work. Praising refers to the goodness dis- 
played in it. 

VII. Practical Suggestions. — i. Jesus Christ is the perfect Saviour of men; noth- 
ing better is conceivable as to his nature, divine and human, as to the fitness of the time of 
his coming, as to the circumstances of his introduction into the world, a child among com- 
mon people, heralded by angels, sought by shepherds and by wise men. 

2. The coming of Jesus is the living, invincible proof to us that there is a personal God, 
that he is our Father, that he loves us in spite of our sins, that he cares for us, that all that 
infinite love and wisdom and power can do will be exerted for our redemption from sin into 
the kingdom of heaven. 

3. Note what it means to us that the Son of God came into this world a little child. 

It shows that Jesus is close to us in feeling and experience. He has had the whole 
range of human life in his life. Nothing that belongs to man is foreign to him. 

It shows him to be the children*s Saviour. 

It has sanctified childhood and motherhood and the home, giving them a new meaning 
and power, and has shown the importance of childhood in the training of the human race. 

It has revealed and emphasized the infinite possibilities in the child. ** Here is pres- 
ent,** says Dr. Guthrie, ** not only the immortal, but the eternal.** ** What deep secrets 
of divine wisdom, power, and love lie here wrapped in these poor swaddling clothes! *' 
" It is curious to pause over any cradle ... to think of the mighty powers and passions 
that are slumbering there; to think that this feeble nursling has heaven or hell before it.*' 

" Yet sure the babe is in the cradle blest, 
Since God himself a baby deigned to be. 
And slept upon a mortal mother's breast, 
And steeped in baby tears his deity." 
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LESSON XIII, — December 28. 

REVIEW. 

Scripture. — The Golden Texts for the Quarter. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — Io«/, thou hast been our dwellingplace in all generations. 

PsA. 90: I. 

FIRST REVIEW. 

THE RISE AND PROGRESS OP THE HEBREW NATION. 

The Founder, Abraham, about B. c. 2000, 

The Family, The Patriarchs. 

The Egyptian Experience. 

The Exodus, B. c. 1491. 

The Wilderness Discipline. 

The Conquest of the Promised Land, 145 1. 

The Rule of the Judges, B. c. 1 427-1 094. 

Time. About 900 years, from b. c. 2ooo-\ 100. 
Countries. Chaldea, Palestine, Egypt, Arabia. 

Lessons, i. God is preparing a people, not for themselves alone, but as a means, male* 
ing the whole world to be his kingdom. 

2. The progress is slow, difficult, variable, but on the whole a steady growth. 

3. There is seen to be a great variety of influences, — punishments, glorious 

works, manifestations of love, hard battles, great victories, revelations oi 
God and his will, rewards of faithfulness, long discipline. 

SECOND REVIEW. 

THE DEVELOPMENT AND GROWTH OF THE NATION DURING 
THREE CENTURIES. 

Time. From b. c. 145 i- 
Place. Palestine. 

Persons. Give a character sketch of the leading persons, and the part they took in 
making the nation. 



Joshua. 


Naomi. 


Caleb. 


Ruth. 


Rahab. 


Orpah. 


Achan. 


Eli. 


Gideon. 


Samuel 



Events. Appearance of the captain of the Lord's host. 

Arousing courage for a great work. • 

Crossing the Jordan. A divine wonder. 

Capture of Jericho. A miracle and a sign. 

Defeat on account of Achan 's sin. 

Reward of faithfulness, though long deferred. 

Cities of refuge. 

Good advice from an aged man. The past teaching the future. 

The Times. Mingled good and evil. The sins and crimes, disobedience, idol- 
atry, unfaithfulness, wars and devastations on the one hand; and on the 
other the heroisms, the penitence, the long periods of prosperity, such 
glimpses of the inner life of the people as are furnished by Deborah, Ruth, 
Hannah, Boaz, Eli, Samuel. 

The victory of Gideon and his three hundred. 

The character of Eli and his sons. 

The call of Samuel. 
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THIRD REVIEW. 

AN ANCIENT PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. 

From the Bondage of Sin and Ignorance, on the Way toward a Perfect 
Life and a Perfect World. 

1. The Egyptian bondage represents the bondage of sin and ignorance. 

2. The Exodus represents the new start in life. 

3. The Wilderness Discipline : 

A leader. Living water. 

Manna or food from heaven. Grapes of Eshcol. 

The pillar of cloud and fire, guidance Falling into sin. 

by the Spirit and the Word. Sufferings, labors, trials, victories. 

The tabernacle, religious services. helps, delays, dying out of the old, 

Feasts. and growth of the newer life. 

4. Taking possession of our Promised Land. The neyr life fully entered upon. 

5. The Promised Land held by enemies, beset with temptations. 

6. The captain of the Lord's host. 

7. Miracles of grace, heavenly helps (crossing the Jordan, the fall of Jericho). 

8. Some of the fruits of the land, foretastes of the perfected life. 

9. Renewing the covenant. 

10. Cities of refuge, helps for the slips and failures and imperfections of our daily lives. 

11. The Judges, the great struggle of life. 

12. Periods of rest, prosperity, growth; the peaceful tenor of daily life. 

13. The call of God, to a consecrated life for the service of God and man. 
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CLASS RECORD. 

DIRECTIONS. — Put in a simple line | for absence, and a + for tardiness. If desired, the amount of contribution can be 

will of itself prove " presence." 
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CLASS RECORD. 

NOTE. — Whatever it is desired to emphasize and impress, keep an account thereof. If you would have your scholars bring a contribution every 
Sabbath, then call their attention to it by marking their contributions. If you specially desire them to study their lessons at home, then mark that 
fact in their presence. 
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GRJliDED LBSSON 
QUARTERLIES 

The Editor and publisher of the Peloubet Series of Quarterlies 
on the International Lessons have ever united in striving to make 
this series unexcelled. 

The editors are pre-eminently fitted for their work, having each 
studied for over a quarter of a century preparing Quarterlies for 
Sunday Schools. 

They have, during this long period, had every facility for fitting 
themselves in the best possible manner for this special service, and 
have become expert questioners, explainers, and elucidators of the 
Word of God. 

The entire series is edited on a careful, systematic, and graded 
plan, and commencing with the smallest child moves steadily for- 
ward up to the most studious adult, each Quarterly being closely 
adapted to suit the needs and capabilities for the particular in- 
dividual for whom it is intended. 

We also publish a series of Teachers' Quarterlies, which contain 
helpful material for the teacher to use in preparing the lesson, and 
which have become very popular during the past years. 

All that we ask is fair, unprejudiced examination of Peloubet's 
Quarterlies ; and if they are not found to excel all similar Quarter- 
lies in many essentials, we shall not expect an order. 

We have made these Quarterlies on honor for over twenty-five 
years, and continue to put them before the religious world feeling 
confident they will, as in years past, be appreciated by all dis- 
cerning minds. 

We shall be glad to send free samples and catalogue giving full 
details to all intending purchasers. 

Our Wall Roll is new with us this year, and will be found to be 
far superior to any Picture Roll on the market. The subjects are 
chosen with great care, and then lithographed in artistic colorings 
of rare beauty. Every Superintendent is invited to send for a free 
sample picture, which are 25 x 35 inches in size, 
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The tesLchert The Childt 
QLiid The Book 

By It«v. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. D. D. 296 pp. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00 

This book aims to be helpful, from an intensely practical standpoint, to all 
Sunday-school teachers of children. Each week thousands of teachers face, 
thousands of children to study the same Pook. What is the business of these 
teachers ? This, and nothing more. To get the Book into the Child. First, in- 
to the Child's head. Second, into the Child's heart, in order that it may govern 
the Child's life. To do this the teacher must know the Child and the Book; 
otherwise failure will result. In this volume hints are given with regard to the 
nature of the Child and the nature of the Book, together with some suggestions 
as to methods of handling both the Child and the Book. 

This book of necessity does not treat all these things exhaustively, but aims 
to help the teacher along the difficult roads which she has to travel. It is all 
the outcome of personal experience and of much testing of methods, as well as 
of matter. 



Watys of Working; 

or. Helpful Hints to Sunday-School Workers of All Kinds 

Revised and Enlarged 
By Rev. A. F. SCHAUFFLKR. D. D. 232 pp. Cloth. $1.00 

** The appearance of a really helpful manual for Sunday-school teachers or 
superintendents is a noteworthy event. Dr. Schauffler has given us the ripe 
results of his experience as superintendent and a teacher of teachers. He 
takes up the various phases of a superintendent's work, and shows what consti- 
tutes success, how success is often lost, and how it may be won." — ^S". S, Times, 

The Blackboard in Sunday 

School 

By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 

StOLte Instructor of Dra-wing in Massachusetts 

Price. Cloth. 75 Cents 

This splendid book, the result of fifteen years' Sunday-school class work, deal* 
ing as it does with the best methods of using the blackboard, has proved to be a 
welcome help to superintendents and teachers in their labors. It is full of 
splendid suggestions on the art of using chalk to good effect in the Sunday 
school, and especially replete with pointers to amateurs on the principles of 
drawing. It will well repay careful study by every Sunday-school worker who 
uses or might use pictures and diagrams to help the children to ideas of history, 
or customs, or geography. No book of this kind has been recently available for 
teachers, and this one should pass into general use. 
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The Greatt PoLinters^ Gospel 

By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 

StOLte Supervisor of Drawing of MoLSsoLchusetts 

Price, $2.00 

This beautiful volume is 8 x 1 1 inches in size and contains 1 74 pictures selected 
by a Biblical expert, who arrail|;ed them according to the well-known Stevens 
& Burton^s Harmony of the Gospels. Its editor planned it as a guide to teachers 
in studying and teaching the Bible by means of pictures, and its immediate 
large ssile proved that it supplied a long felt want. 

This book interprets to the mind, through the eye, the Life of Our Lord, and 
one beholds new beauty and strength even in some of the most familiar descrip- 
tive passages and sayings of the Christ man. 

It really unfolds in an orderly, systematic manner the marvelous scope of life 
it illustrates, and again convinces the mind of the divinity and the power of 
Our Lord. 

When the class is studying any particular picture, by means of this book, the 
teacher has before his eye, not that picture merely, but other similar pictures, 
and can see at a glance the picture, in relation to the entire list of pictures. 
Each picture is interpreted, briefly, in the light of the particular passage or verse 
or phrase of Scripture which it illustrates. No book published presents so 
graphically the order of events in the Life of Our Lord. 

The index has been prepared with the greatest care, and any desired picture 
may be instantly found by its use. The book has only to be seen to be recog- 
nized as worthy a place in every Sunday-school worker's library. 



Wilde's Bible Pictures for 
Sunday Schools 

These Bible pictures have found a place in thousands of schools because they 
are beyond a doubt the finest collection of Bible pictures ever published. We 
have never spared money or labor in our endeavor to secure the finest possible 
subjects and then reproduce them with extreme care by the latest improved 
processes. 

We now have thousands of different subjects and can supply any desired set 
of them immediately. They can be used in connection with the International or 
any special series of lessons, and will be found to so illustrate the text that the 
mind more readily comprehends the thought involved in the text. 

Do not confound Wilde's Bible Pictures with the many cheap pictures on the 
market, but send 10 cents for ten sample pictures, and then learn for yourself 
their intrinsic worth. 

These pictures are beautifully printed on cards 6 x 8 in size, and ONLY COST 
ONE CENT each, postpaid. No orders for less than ten copies received. 

MOUNTED PICTURES 

We are prepared to mount these pictures on a heavy gray mat, 7x9 inches in 
size, at a cost, including the picture, of four cents each, and, in lots of twenty- 
five or more, three cents each. The postage on the picture alone is prepaid, but 
on the mounted ones there is an extra cost for postage of ONE-HALF CENT 
. EACH. Send for full catalogue of Wilde's Bible Pictures. 
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\Tt7E again call attention to our unequaled series of illustrated 
books designed primarily for young people's reading. 
Every year increases their popularity, and we are therefore en- 
couraged to still further strive to increase their real merit and 
engage the most noted American authors to give us their latest 
and best inspirations. 

Our books have won a permanent place in very many of the 
leading Sunday-school and private libraries of this country, and 
have only to be known to be appreciated. 

We will gladly send a full descriptive catalogue free of charge 
to any person interested in knowing about the latest and best 
books published for young people. 



Our Latest Books 



Fighting Under the South- 
ern Cross 

A Story of the Chile-Peruvian War. 
By Claude H. Wetmore. 335 pp. 
i2mo. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 

A Heroine of 1812 

A Maryland Romance. By Amy E. 
Blanchard. 335 pp. i2mo. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

The SpecteLcle MeLn 

By Mary F. Leonard. 266 pp. 
i6mo. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 

In the MikeLdo*s Service 

A Story of Two Battle Summers in 
China. By Dr. William Elliot Griffis. 
361 pp. i2mo. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

Winifred West 

By Blanche M. Channing. 271 pp. 
i6mo. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 



The Last of the Arawaks 

A Story of Adventure in the Island 
of San Domingo. By Frederick A. 
Ober. 358 pp. i2mo. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Nehe 

A Story of the Time of Artaxerxes. 
By Anna Pierpont Siviter. 318 pp. 
i2mo. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 

The Young Consul 

A Story of the State Department. 
Second volume in U. S. Government 
Series. 325 pp. Cloth, $1.50. William 
Drysdale. 

With Porter in the Essex 

A Story of His Famous Cruise in 
Southern Waters during the War of 
18 1 2. 344 pp. Cloth, $1.50. James 
Otis. 

LeLurie VeLne eLnd Other 
Stories 

By Molly Elliot Seawell. 160 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00. 
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